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ABSTRACT 


This  journal  is  a monthly  publication  of  the  Japan 
Association  for  Language  Teaching  (JALT) , a nonprofit  professional 
organization  of  language  teachers  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language 
learning  and  teaching  in  Japan.  JALT 1 s publications  and  events  serve  as 
vehicles  for  the  exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping 
abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  Each  issue  of  the 
journal  contains  several  sections  and  departments:  feature  articles;  opinions 
and  perspectives;  net  nuggets;  my  share  (where  teachers  share  some  of  their 
most  successful  and  innovative  teaching  techniques  and  classroom  activities) ; 
JALT  undercover  (a  survey  of  some  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  field  of 
language  teaching  and  learning);  and  JALT  departments,  which  includes  news, 
book  reviews,  items  recently  received,  a bulletin  board,  events  of  national 
significance,  JALT  chapter  reports  and  meetings,  a conference  calendar,  a job 
information  center  with  a listing  of  positions,  and  an  advertiser  index. 
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For 

by  David  Nunan 

This  four-level  series  uses  dynamic  language-building 
tasks  to  interest  middle/high  school  students  in 
communicating  in  English  while  exploring  their 
personal  connections  to  such  popular  topics  as 
entertainment,  sports,  and  friends. 

a task-based  approach  incorporating  lots  of  games  and 
problem-solving  activities  encourages  students  to  learn  by 
doing 

a central  focus  of  each  lesson  is  getting  students  to  explore 
and  describe  their  personal  connection  to  teen  topics  such 
as  sports,  entertainment,  and  friends 

units  consist  of  two  short  (50-minute)  lessons.  The  first 
introduces  students  to  key  language  points,  while  the 
second  focuses  on  the  use  students  can  make  of  these 
language  points  to  communicate  actively  and  authentically 

explicit  learning  objectives  motivate  students  to  chart  their 
progress,  while  frequent  self-checks  guide  students  to 
monitor  and  individualize  their  learning 


Go  For  This  Site... 
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For  more  information  about  this  series,  please  contact : 

INTERNATIONAL  THOMSON  PUBLISHING  JAPAN 

5/F  Palaceside  Building 

1-1-1  Hitotsubashi  Chiyoda-ku 

Tokyo  100-0003 

Tel:  (03)  5218  6543 

Fax:  (03)  5218  6551 

email:  elt@itpj.co.jp 
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The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper, 
with  three  centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The 
Language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines: as  indicated  below. 
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Feature  ArticSes 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italics)  used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies  are  re- 
quired. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and 
contact  details  should  appear  on  only  one  of 
the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
Send  all  three  copies  to  Bill  Lee. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  Bill  Lee. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well  known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
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Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  TIT  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 

o 


500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
15th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publica- 
tion, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate,  tlt 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known  to 
the  editor. 

The  language  Teacher 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and  are 
able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 
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Deparfcmerate 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to  rep- 
licate your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send  sub- 
missions to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 
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Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books  and 
other  educational  materials.  We  do  not  publish 
unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Publishers'  Re- 
view Copies  Liaison  for  submission  guidelines 
and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for  permission  to 
review  unlisted  materials. 
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JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official  JALT 
organizational  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month, 
2 months  prior  to  publication. 
jalt 

U,  JALT  News  «*tfcrttR<  % 

JALT 

News 

Of  National  SlGnificance.  jALT-recognised  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Of  National  SlGnificance 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jalt  £127)  National  Special  Interest  Group  T\  15/1 
n-sics 
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Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which  should 
(a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a title — usually 
the  presentation  tide,  (c)  have  a by-line  with  the 


Submissions 

presenter's  name,  (d)  include  the  month  in  which 
the  presentation  was  given,  (e)  conclude  with 
the  reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  con- 
tact the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th 
of  the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and  other 
information  in  order,  followed  by  a brief,  ob- 
jective description  of  the  event).  Maps  of  new 
locations  can  be  printed  upon  consultation 
with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that  are 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  An- 
nouncements TT  o 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participation 
in /announcements  of  conferences,  colloquia, 
seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be  posted 
in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your  announce- 
ments of  up  to  150  words  to  the  Bulletin  Board 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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\iX&tto  Conference  Calendar 

J I C/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor  for 
an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for  submit- 
ting forms:  15th  of  the  month  two  months 
prior  to  publication.  Publication  does  not  indi- 
cate endorsement  of  the  institution  by  JALT.  It 
is  the  position  of  the  JALT  Executive  Board  that 
no  positions-wanted  announcements  will  be 
printed. 
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JALT  Publications 

In  addition  to  The  Language  Teacher , JALT  offers  the  following  forums  in  which  to  volunteer  and  publish: 

JALT  Journal,  JALT  Applied  Materials,  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (in  conjunction  with  conference  publications). 

JALT  Journal,  the  research  journal  of  the  Japan  Association  for  Language  Teaching  (Z enkoku  Gogaku  Kyoiku  Gakkai),  wel- 
comes  practical  and  theoretical  articles  concerned  with  foreign  language  teaching  and  learning  in  Japanese,  Asian,  and 
international  contexts.  Contributions  should  provide  readers  with  a link  between  theoretical  and  practical  issues,  espe- 
cially those  addressing  current  concerns  in  pedagogy,  methods,  and  applied  linguistics.  Articles  should  be  written  with 
a general  audience  of  language  educators  in  mind,  with  statistical  techniques  and  unfamiliar  terms  clearly  explained  or 
defined. 

Detailed  guidelines  are  available  from  Sandra  Fotos,  JALT  Journal  Editor:  Senshu  University,  2-1-1  Higashi  Mita, 
Tama-ku,  Kawasaki,  Kanagawa  214-0033 

JALT  Journal  Contact  Information: 

Sandra  Fotos,  Editor 

Nicholas  O.  Jungheim,  Associate  Editor:  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  Faculty  of  Law,  4-21-25  Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku, 
Tokyo  150 

Shinji  Kimura,  Japanese- language  Editor:  Faculty  of  Law,  Kwansei  Gakuin  University,  1-1-155  Uegahara, 

Nishinomiya,  Hyogo  662 

Thomas  Hardy,  Book  Reviews  Editor:  Tamagawa  University,  6-1-1  Tamagawa  Gakuen,  Machida-shi,  Tokyo  194-0041 

JALT  Applied  Materials  is  targeted  at  improving  the  quality  of  research  and  academic  writing  in  Japan  and  Asia  by  pub- 
lishing collections  of  articles  on  subjects  of  interest  to  classroom  teachers  which  are  theoretically  grounded,  reader- 
friendly  and  classroom  oriented.  In  the  series  thus  far  are  Language  Testing  in  Japan  edited  by  James  Dean  Brown  and 
Sayako  Yamashita;  and  Classroom  Teachers  and  Classroom  Research  edited  by  Dale  T.  Griffee  and  David  Nunan. 

For  additional  information  on  JALT  Applied  Materials  contact: 

Dale  T.  Griffee,  Series  Editor:  Seigakuin  University,  1-1  Tosaki,  Ageo-shi,  Saitama-ken  362-0053 

JALT  Conference  Proceedings  offers  presenters  at  the  annual  International  JALT  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/ 
Learning  a forum  to  publish  papers  on  their  presentations. 

The  Language  Teacher 

In  addition  to  feature  articles,  TLT  welcomes  contributions  to  our  occasional  columns: 

Educational  Innovations 
Creative  Course  Design 
The  Region 


The  Language  Teacher  Recruitment  Policy 

To  make  staff  positions  widely  available  and  to  encourage  as  many  candidates  as  possible.  The  Language  Teacher  will 
now  recruit  staff  continuously.  We  encourage  readers  with  interests  in  editing  and  publishing — experienced  and  inex- 
perienced alike — to  send  a letter  indicating  those  interests  and  availability,  along  with  supporting  material  to  William 
Acton,  Publications  Board  Chair.  As  a staff  position  becomes  vacant,  the  Publications  Board  will  review  the  pool  of 
applicants  (including  current  staff  members)  and  offer  the  position  to  the  best-qualified  willing  candidates  in  succes- 
sion, until  the  vacancy  is  filled. 

Staffing  The  Language  Teacher  mandates  frequent  recruitment  and  rapid  promotion:  to  provide  opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional development  to  as  many  members  as  possible,  to  distribute  the  work  load  reasonably,  and  to  serve  readers 
with  as  large  and  as  well-qualified  a staff  as  we  can. 

Consequently,  filling  vacancies  through  promotion  often  creates  further  vacancies.  Moreover,  positions  often  become 
vacant  unexpectedly.  TLT  can  ensure  the  fairest  selection  among  the  best-qualified  candidates  by  recruiting  ahead  of 
time.  Successful  applicants  can  thus  expect,  regardless  of  entry  position,  a variety  of  experiences  in  editing  and  publish- 
ing appropriate  to  their  interests,  aptitudes,  and  commitment. 

The  Language  Teacher  will  continue  to  announce  all  regular  vacancies  as  they  are  anticipated  and  the  Publications 
Board  will  consider  candidates  from  both  the  pool  of  prior  applicants  and  those  who  apply  specifically  for  advertised 
positions. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to: 

William  Acton,  Publications  Board  Chair:  Nagaikegami  6410-1  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488-0872 


Advertising  a Information 

JALT  Central  Office,  Urban  Edge  Bldg.,  5f,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016;  tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631. 
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A multi-skills  course 
in  cross-cultural 
communication 


Miles  A.  Craven 


Destination  USA  is  for  young  adults 
who  want  to  fnd  out  more  about 
American  people  and  culture  while  at 
the  same  time  improving  their  English. 
It  is  especially  useful  for  students  who 
wish  to  travel  or  live  in  the  USA. 

Each  of  the  12  units  is  divided  into  six  parts: 


• Listen  Up 

• Word  Bank 

• Grammar  Attack 


• Talk  Back 

• Culture  Corner 

• Speaking  Personally 


Use  Destination  USA  to  encourage  your 
students  to  talk  and  to  develop  their 
knowledge  of  English  language  and 
American  culture.  Tap  into  your 
students’  creativity,  and  you  may  be 
amazed  at  the  results! 


Please  send  a sample  of  Destination  USA.  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 


Name: 


School: 


Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


& 

tIACMILLAN 
.ANGUAGEHOUSE 


ELT  Office 

Horizon  Ishikawa  301,  5-19-10  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-9996 
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Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 
Tel:  06-245-9995  Fax:  06-245-9996 

WWW  http://www.i3web.ntti.co.jp/MacmillanLH  E-mail  mlh@po.sphere.ne.jp 


Introduction 


ince  last  year,  nearly  all  of  the  work  of  editing,  compiling,  and  proofreading  TLT  has  been  transferred  from  phone,  fax, 

\ and  postal  mail  to  e-mail.  As  a result  of  these  efforts,  we  been  able  to  cut  production  costs  significantly  and  we  hope, 
produce  a more  professional  looking,  cutting  edge  publication. 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  our  staff  translators  and  editors  (see  their  names  on  page  3),  we  have  also  been  able  to  provide  readers 
with  articles,  news,  and  information  in  both  English  and  Japanese.  To  continue  this  trend,  the  more  bilingual  support  we  can 
get  from  contributors  and  volunteers,  the  more  we  can  provide  you.  We  welcome,  and  urge  you  to  contribute  announcements, 
reports,  opinion  pieces,  and  letters  in  Japanese  as  well  as  in  English.  Help  TLT  continue  to  be  a cutting  edge  publication  with 
your  contributions. 

Our  web  page,  faithfully  maintained  by  Bob  Gettings,  offers  a regular  sampling  of  TLT' s pages  to  online  readers  and  poten- 
tial subscribers.  If  you  haven't  paid  it  a visit,  you'll  be  impressed  when  you  do.  Find  it  at:  <http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/ 
jalt/pub/tlt>.  TLT  online  is  another  reason  for  readers  to  be  proud  of  TLT  as  a cutting  edge  publication. 

Our  first  issue  of  1999  opens  with  an  interview  by  Nathan  Edwards  of  J.  R.  Martin,  a leading  researcher  in  the  field  of  regis- 
ter and  genre  theory  and  its  practical  applications  to  teacher  training  and  curriculum  design.  Martin  shares  his  views  on  func- 
tional grammar  in  the  classroom.  The  next  article,  by  P£draic  Frehan,  discusses  the  roles  of  background  knowledge  and 
prediction  skills  in  improving  reading  skills.  Phillip  Markley  and  John  Herbert  introduce  their  work  with  Local  Area  Net- 
works (LANs),  in  which  entire  writing  classes  take  part  in  real-time  conferences. 

In  response  to  concerns  over  the  misuse  of  questionnaires  in  research  being  conducted  by  classroom  teachers  and  others  in 
Japan,  Dale  T.  Griffee  has  contributed  an  article  which  introduces  basic  procedures  for  constructing  questionnaires  that  are  in  , 
at  least  some  ways  valid  and  reliable. 

Kyoko  Yamada  presents  her  high  school  English  language  classroom  curriculum  which  addresses  illegal  drug  issues  in  Ja- 
pan and  abroad.  gSM*'  ‘ 

Carol  Browning,  Kawagishi  Masako,  and  Seto  Haruko  introduce  their  year-long  university  course  which  examines  ten 
world  cultures.  They  present  a number  of  activities  they  use  in  class  and  included  list  of  the  materials  they  have  found  to  be 
successful.  ’NqjT  x ‘It 

Our  Japanese  language  feature  article  this  month  by  Umeaa  Hajime  reportsjne  results  of  a research  study  of  Japanese  students 
in  regular  academic  programs  at  American  universities  and  their  attitudes  toward  their  studies.  ;•  > 

Finally,  Stephen  Ryan  reports  on  the  1998  TESOL  Russia — Far  East  International  Conference,  helddn  September  in 
Khabarovsk,  Russia. 

Next  month,  we  bring  you  a special  issue  of  TLT  on  the  topic  of  World  Citizenship,  guest-  edited  by  Michael  Higgins. 

V' iJura MacGregor,  Editor 
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The  Language  Teacher  is  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Japan  Association  for  Language  Teaching  (Z enkoku  Gogaku  Kyoiku  Gakkai).  Formed  in  1976, 
jalt  is  a non-profit  professional  organization  of  language  teachers,  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan. 
jalt's  publications  and  events  serve  as  vehicles  for  the  exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments 
in  a rapidly  changing  field,  jalt  welcomes  members  of  any  nationality,  regardless  of  the  language  taught. 

Note:  TLT  follows  the  recommendation  of  the  Japan  style  sheet  that  Japanese  names  be  given  in  traditional  order,  surname  first.  This  convention  is  occasionally 
reversed,  at  the  author's  request.  For  more  information,  see  Japan  style  sheet:  The  SWET  guide  for  writers,  editors,  and  translators  (pp.  33-36).  Berkeley,  CA: 
Stone  Bridge  Press.  ISBN  1-880656-30-2. 

All  materials  in  this  publication  are  copyright  © 1999  by  their  respective  authors. 
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Paul  Shimizu  & Brent  Gaston 

The  topic-based  text  for  cooperative  learning  of 
English  conversation  in  large  classes,  from  high 
school  to  university  level. 


FEATURES 

14  units  of  student-centered,  cooperative-learning  methodology  with 
listening  exercises  and  extended  dialogues 

Interesting,  timely  topics  students  want  to  learn  about  and  discuss,  relevant 
to  their  daily  lives 

Taped  listening  exercises  add  listening  comprehension  dimensions, 
completed  through  peer  correction,  pair  and  group  work  activities 

Information  gaps,  class  surveys,  interviews,  About  me!,  etc.  all  of  the 
features  of  Marathon  Mouth,  at  a more 
advanced  level,  plus  listening! 


TeacheTs  Edition  with  alternative  methods 
to  complete  exercises  depending  on 
student  ability,  as  well  as  transcripts  of 
listening  exercises. 


Teacher's  Edition 

C^DcoacGDB 


For  information  and  samples  of  this  book  or  any  Intercom  Press 
publication,  contact: 

Intercom  Press,  Inc. 

3-9-10-701  Tenjin,  Chuo-ku,  Fukuoka  810-0001 
tel:  (092)  726-5068  fax:  (092)  726-5069 
| r\  email:  books@intercompress.com 
A ^ . > http://www.intercompress.com 


Letters  to  TLT 


Better  Grass-Roots  Communication 


Recently  on  the  SIGNIF  listserver,  there  was  an  extensive 
discussion  of  "Proposition  9,"  a proposal  for  offering  new 
members  different  options  for  joining  JALT:  a national  mem- 
bership only,  national  plus  chapter,  or  plus  one  gratis  NSIG 
group,  etc. 

I think  this  is  an  important  issue:  I also  think  it's  important 
that  all  JALT  members  know  about  it  and  know  it's  under 
discussion,  preferably  before  any  decisions  are  made. 

Is  it  possible  to  have  the  issue  and  the  proposals  con- 
cisely and  clearly  laid  out  in  a not  too  distant  edition  of 
The  Language  Teacher ? As  far  as  I know,  this  is  the  only 
medium  of  communication  that  reaches  all  JALT  mem- 
bers. Not  all  JALT  members  have  email  or  have  joined  the 
JALT  discussion  lists.  Not  all  JALT  members  can  attend 
the  conference  or  the  AGM. 

If  a channel  could  also  be  provided  for  grass-roots  mem- 
bers to  make  their  feelings  known,  members  would  feel  en- 
couraged to  participate.  JALT  needs  to  actively  seek  input 
from  as  many  members  as  possible  so  that  any  decisions  on 
subjects  of  such  importance  are  well-informed  and  objective. 

On  the  issue  itself,  I think  that  JALT  can  be  flexible  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  its  membership  and  that  providing  different 


membership  options  would  be  a positive  step.  I would  like 
the  option  of  having  my  primary  membership  go  to  a SIG. 

Chris  Doye,  Materials  Writers  NSIG 

TLT  is  eager  to  play  a role  in  informing  the  membership  of  JALT 
issues  affecting  them.  Some  members  may  not  know  that  these  issues 
are  covered  in  the  Jolt  Executives  Newsletter  (JEN L),  which  they  may 
now  obtain  online  at  http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/jenl.html  as  well 
as  from  their  chapter  officers.  Those  who  are  online  and  wish  to  ob- 
serve or  participate  in  the  JALT  email  list  discussions  that  eventually 
result  in  JENL  issues  should  consult  their  chapter  or  NSIG  officers 
about  joining.  To  keep  off-line  members  as  up  to  date  as  possible,  TLT 
is  currently  looking  for  stringers  to  summarize  online  discussions  for 
our  JALT  News  column.  If  interested,  please  contact  the  editor.  Un- 
fortunately  offline  members  are  at  a disadvantage  in  many  ways.  For 
example,  the  process  of  submitting,  revieiving,  revising,  and  editing 
TLT  manuscripts  is  so  much  easier  for  online  contributors  that  they 
outnumber  offline  contributors  considerably.  Moreover,  ease  of  online 
communication  tends  to  keep  online  members  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other and  isolated  from  the  offline  membership.  We  hope  this  letters 
forum  will  help  redress  some  imbalances  in  communication  and  hope 
readers  will  send  in  suggestions  for  other  remedies. 


ESP:  Some  caveats 


Thanks  for  your  ESP  issue,  which  highlights  the  importance 
of  this  approach  to  our  situation  here.  However,  many  foreign 
teachers  may  find  their  ESP  proposals  viewed  with  suspicion. 
This  is  not  because  of  ESP,  but  rather,  because  of  the  current 
curriculum  reforms. 

After  WWII,  the  university  system  had  3-4  semesters  of 
general  education,  after  which  the  students  moved  to  their 
individual  faculties.  Thus,  a general  education  faculty 
( kyouyoubu ) arose.  This  all  changed  with  the  recent  curriculum 
reforms,  ordering  schools  to  reorganize  these  faculties.  Most 
did  so  by  merely  renaming  their  Kyouyoubu  with  trendy 
names.  These  departments  are  trying  to  stay  independent,  but 
other  faculties,  both  seeing  the  advantage  of  ESP  and  wanting 
more  direct  control  over  the  curriculum,  want  to  break  up 
these  departments  and  have  the  affiliated  faculty  reassigned. 
The  faculty  are  unhappy  about  this,  not  only  because  of  the 
loss  of  prestige,  but  also  because  they  will  become  lone  En- 
glish teachers  in  science  faculties,  for  example. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  all  curriculum  recommen- 
dations are  made.  Thus,  many  faculty  viewing  ESP  as  an  at- 
tempt to  disband  general  education,  react  violently  when  it  is 
proposed.  At  Hokudai,  the  foreign  faculty  members7  work  in 
ESP  (Glick,  Holst  and  Tomei,  1998(1)  and  Glick,  Holst  and 
Tomei,  1998(2))  has  gone  on  largely  without  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  Japanese  faculty. 

This  is  generally  true  in  multi-faculty  universities.  In  single 
faculty  schools,  (e.g.,  medical  schools)  teachers  can  easily  see 
the  increased  motivation  that  ESP  can  bring  and  view  these 
proposals  as  worthwhile. 

Thus,  foreign  faculty,  already  in  a precarious  position  con- 
cerning renewal  of  contracts,  should  carefully  evaluate  the 
way  an  ESP  proposal  is  taken  by  other  faculty  members.  Ca- 
veat magister! 

Joseph  Tomei,  Kumamoto  Gakuen  Daigaku 
References 
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It  was  with  interest  that  I read  the  article  on  ESP  by  Thomas 
Simmons  in  the  November  TLT. 

I can  fully  appreciate  that  Mr.  Simmons  was  trying  to 
clarify  some  of  the  more  "obscure"  terms  used  in  the  field  for 
general  readers  of  TLT.  Unfortunately,  in  trying  to  be  so  kind, 
he  occasionally  runs  the  risk  of  appearing  to  be  a little  conde- 
scending. For  example,  do  we  really  need  to  be  informed  that 
"Genre,"  which  he  tells  us  "are  specific  and  complete  commu- 
nication acts,"  have  "a  beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end,"  or 
that  the  category  "expository"  concerns  "explanation"?  More- 
over, I wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  most  readers 
of  TLT  are  aware  that  "semantics"  has  something  to  do  with 
"word  meaning." 

Sincerely, 

Colin  Sloss,  Kanazawa  Chapter,  J/S  High  N-SIG 


November  1998  ESP  Special  Issue  Editor  Thomas  Simmons 
responds:  I appreciate  the  time  Joseph  Tomei  took  to  compose  his 
answer.  It  constitutes  a constructive  contribution  necessary  for 
further  work  in  this  area.  I am  already  circulating  this  missive 
among  others  who  are  familiar  with  the  education  systems  in  Japan 
and  hope  to  have  a comprehensive  response  in  the  future. 

To  Colin  Sloss:  In  compiling  the  issue,  I knew  it  was  necessary  to 
meet  many  people  at  very  different  places  in  their  understanding  of 
the  issues  involved.  JALT  is  a teachers'  organisation  and  not  de- 
voted to  the  academic  papers  that  many  of  us  have  read  in  years  past 
and  then  laid  aside  as  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  duties  and 
complexities  of  teaching.  It  is  not  really  possible  to  know  where 
everyone  is  at  any  one  point  in  time.  My  conversations  with  literally 
thousands  of  teachers  in  the  past  12  years  have  made  it 
clear  to  me  that  I should  not  assume  too  much  back- 
ground information.  "Genre,"  for  example,  is  a 
word  that  has  been  significantly  altered  in  ap- 
plied linguistics  from  what  it  traditionally 
means  in  mainstream  studies  in  literature. 

Starting  simple  and  working  to  the  complex 
was,  in  my  estimation,  the  best  approach  for 
JALT.  In  this  way,  I run  less  of  a risk  of  leaving 
any  one  behind  in  the  discussion. 
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Longman  Lucky  Draw  Winners 

1998  JALT  National  Conference  & Tokyo  English  Language  Bookfair 


Congratulations! 

First  Prize:  A set  of  25  Active  Study  Dictionaries 


Mr.  Mike  Wargon 
Merner's  School  of  English 

Mr.  Hiroyuki  Yazawa 

Fuchu  Higashi  Senior  High  School 

Ms.  Linda  Peterson 
Aoyama  Gakuin  University 

Ms.  Annette  Kate 
Rikkyo  Junior  High  School 


Second  Prize:  A library  set  of  50  Penguin  graded  readers 


Mr.  Philip  Seaton 

Nagaoka  University  of  Technology 

Mr.  Masakazu  Kimura 
Katoh  Gakuen  Gyoshu  Junior  & 
Senior  High  School 

Ms.  Yoko  Hattori 

Chiba  Joshi  Senior  High  School 


Ms.  Yoshiko  Tsuji 


Thank  you  to  everyone  for  participating  in  the  drawings! 
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Functional  Grammar,  Register,  and  Genre  Theory  in 

the  Language  Classroom*  An  Interview  with  James  Robert  Martin 

Nathan  Edwards 

Tokyo  YMCA  College  of  English 


J.  R.  Martin  is  a lecturer  in  the  Linguistics  Department 
at  the  University  of  Sydney,  Australia  and  is  interna- 
tionally recognized  as  a leading  researcher  in  the  field 
of  Register  and  Genre  Theory  and  its  practical  applica- 
tions in  both  teacher  training  and  curriculum  design. 

He  has  also  worked  closely  with  the  linguist  and 
founder  of  functional  grammar,  M.  A.  K.  Halliday. 
Professor  Martin  shared  his  expertise  and  experience 
in  the  field  of  applied  linguistics  in  a recent  interview 
for  The  Language  Teacher. 

Professor  Martin,  could  you  explain  for  our  readers  what  is 
meant  by  functional  grammar  and  outline  some  of  the  key 
concepts  involved? 

The  main  objective  of  a functional  grammar  is  to  ex- 
plain language  in  terms  of  what  people  do  with  it,  how 
they  use  the  language  to  live.  It  tries  to  do  that  by 
adopting  more  of  a semantic  and  pragmatic  orientation 
inside  the  grammar.  It  does  not  see  semantics  and 
pragmatics  as  extra  levels  of  organization  but  sees 
them  as  integral  to  the  organization  of  the  grammar. 
The  way  in  which  Halliday  has  handled  this  is  to  say 
that  the  grammar  of  all  human  languages  is  organized 
with  respect  to  three  purposes  or  three  different  types 
of  meaning,  and  he  refers  to  these  as  metafunctions. 

Could  you  please  describe  these  metafunctions? 

These  are  highly  generalized  functional  orientations  to 
meaning  in  the  grammar.  One  is  called  interpersonal 
meaning  and  that  has  to  do  with  the  speaker's  resources 
for  interacting  in  dialogue  and  for  expressing  his  or  her 
opinions  and  attitudes.  The  second  dimension,  which 
he  calls  ideational  meaning,  involves  grammatical  re- 
sources for  constructing  peoples'  theories  of  experience 
and  how  people  construct  reality  in  ways  that  seem 
natural  to  them.  The  third  function  is  the  textual  mean - 
ing,  which  he  calls  the  "information  flow  management 
function,"  having  to  do  with  the  problem  of  organizing 
what  you  have  to  say  with  respect  to  what  you've  said 
and  what  you're  going  to  say,  and  making  what  you've 
said  relevant  to  the  context  in  which  you're  speaking. 
So  it's  a kind  of  management  function,  I suppose,  that 
you  encode  into  interpersonal  and  ideational  meaning. 
The  textual  meaning  manages  ideational  and  interper- 
sonal meaning  and  distributes  them  into  a flow  of  in- 
formation that's  digestible. 

What  is  distinctive  about  the  organization  of  functional 
grammar? 

o 
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I think  the  notion  of  looking  at  the  clause  or  the  nomi- 
nal group  or  any  different  part  of  the  grammar  from 
three  points  of  view  and  asking  what  it's  doing  inter- 
personally,  textually,  and  ideationally  is  what  is  dis- 
tinctive about  the  organization  of  functional  grammar. 

What  is  meant  by  register  and  genre  and  how  are  they  re- 
lated to  functibnal  grammar? 

The  register  of  a text  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  three 
register  variables  of  field  (the  topic  of  an  activity  or 
ideational  meaning),  mode  (the  role  of  language  or  tex- 
tual meaning)  and  tenor  (the  power  and  solidarity  rela- 
tions between  speakers  or  interpersonal  meaning).  The 
level  that  we  refer  to  as  genre  deals  with  how  the 
grammar  can  be  related  to  the  higher  levels  of  dis- 
course such  as  narratives  and  expositions.  I think  that 
the  strength  of  a functional  grammar  is  that  it  looks  at 
grammar  from  the  point  of  view  of  meaning,  and  so 
the  grammar  gives  you  quite  a nice  semantic  and  prag- 
matic interpretation  of  what's  going  on  in  the  dis- 
course. Then  you  can  begin  to  think  about  other 
discourse  considerations.  You  can  think  of  what  a nar- 
rative is  or  what  an  exposition  is — as  bundles  of  mean- 
ing, particular  configurations  of  grammatical  choices 
that  people  recurrently  use  in  the  culture  in  order  to 
get  certain  kinds  of  work  done.  So  in  terms  of  first  get- 
ting into  functional  grammar,  the  notion  of  genre,  the 
culturally  specific  order  of  actions  (greetings,  requests, 
etc.)  used  by  participants  to  complete  certain  tasks 
such  as  purchasing  something  in  a service  encounter,  is 
the  easy  way  in  for  teachers.  Functional  grammar  can 
then  be  used  to  examine  register  sentence  by  sentence 
as  you  work  through  a text,  analyzing  and  labelling  the 
field,  mode,  and  tenor.  Texts  written  in  the  same  genre, 
for  example  that  of  a scientific  report,  may  show  some 
variation  in  the  sequence  of  stages  and  register. 

Could  you  please  summarise  both  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  functional  grammar? 

Halliday  first  worked  on  Chinese  and  he  is  often  ac- 
cused of  making  English  look  like  Chinese.  He  is  a 
scholar  of  Chinese  in  the  first  instance — he  studied  and 
worked  in  China.  He  was  trained  by  a Chinese  linguist, 
Wang  Li  and  was  also  a student  of  J.  R.  Firth,  the  first 
major  distinctive  British  linguist,  the  founder  of  the 
London  School,  and  the  first  professor  of  linguistics  in 
Britain.  Halliday's  inspiration  comes  from  him. 

Halliday  was  also  influenced  by  various  European 
scholars  such  as  the  Prague  School,  and  the  Danish  lin- 
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guist,  Hjelmslev.  So  there  are  some  cross-cultural  influ- 
ences in  his  work.  Firth  was  mainly  a phonologist;  since 
Halliday  was  mainly  a grammarian,  you  can  say  that  he 
developed  Firth's  ideas  in  his  description  of  grammar. 

As  a member  of  the  third  generation  of  scholars  in  this 
tradition,  we  are  moving  on  into  discourse  beyond 
grammar,  and  looking  at  discourse  and  context  relations. 

In  my  own  students  you  can  see  developments  in 
terms  of  work  across  languages  and  specialized  studies 
in  different  registers  of  English.  The  whole  area  of 
evaluation  is  also  quite  exciting:  the  study  of  speakers' 
opinions' and  attitudes,  and  their  subjective  intrusion 
into  what  they  say. 


What  advice  would  you  give  those  interested  in  developing  a 
functional  grammar  for  analysing  the  Japanese  language? 

There's  been  quite  a lot  of  work  done,  including  a 
very  recent  outstanding  thesis  by  Kazuhiro  Teruya 
(1998),  which  is  a detailed  grammar  of  Japanese.  He 
has  presented  Japanese  in  functional  terms  the  way 
native  speakers  use  the  language.  I think  you  could 
say  it's  even  more  detailed  than  Halliday's  (1994) 
grammar  of  English! 

Could  you  please  describe  the  current  state  of  research  into 
different  languages? 

The  challenge  in  this  kind  of  work  is  to  not  simply  in- 
terpret other  languages  as  a version  of  English.  We've 
suffered  in  linguistics  for  centuries,  everyone  treating 
languages  as  if  they  were  some  version  of  Latin.  Now 
it's  English  that  holds  sway.  I think  it's  very  exciting 
that  we  now  have  systemic  functional  descriptions  of 
so  many  languages.  We  have  descriptions  of  two  Ab- 
original languages  in  Australia:  Gooniyandi  and 
Pitjantjatjara.  I've  worked  myself  on  Tagalog,  the  major 
language  in  the  Philippines  (Martin,  1981;  1983;  1985; 
1986;  1996).  There  are  descriptions  of  German,  French, 
Finnish,  and  Indian  languages  such  as  Urdu.  It's  quite 
an  exciting  period  for  work  across  different  languages. 

Please  relate  and  evaluate  your  own  experience  training 
ESL/EFL  teachers  in  the  use  of  functional  grammar  in  the 
classroom.  What  kind  of  feedback  have  you  received? 

I think  that  the  teachers  I've  worked  with  here  [in 
Australia]  generally  have  a semantic  orientation. 
They've  been  influenced  by  communicative  language 
teaching  and  the  functional-notional  syllabus.  The 
question  is  how  to  give  that  something  that  has  some 
teeth  so  you  can  manage  it  and  put  it  to  work.  My 
experience  is  that  coming  in  at  the  level  of  genre  in 
terms  of  the  global  social  purpose  of  texts  and  recog- 
nizing different  text  genres,  recognizing  the  kind  of 
staging  that  genres  have  is  a very  useful  way  in.  It 
allows  the  teachers  to  relate  to  the  needs  of  their  stu- 
dents-in  terms  of  social  purpose — what  kinds  of 
genres  do  these  students  need  to  manage.  The  stu- 
dents have  to  be  handling  meaning,  dealing  with 
whole  texts. 
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We've  had  a lot  of  success  at  that  level  across  all 
sectors  of  education:  primary,  secondary,  tertiary, 
adult  education,  second  language  teaching.  However, 
here  in  Australia  when  it  comes  to  the  grammar,  the 
functional  grammar  itself  which  supports  the  genre 
teaching,  it's  much  more  of  a struggle.  The  current 
generation  of  teachers  in  Australia  has  been  trained  in 
such  a way  that  they  have  perhaps  no  knowledge  of 
grammar  whatsoever.  They  may  even  have  been 
taught  that  knowledge  of  grammar  is  of  no  use  to 
them,  that  a knowledge  of  grammar  gets  in  the  way  of 
students'  learning.  I think  that's  nonsense.  It's  been 
proven  to  be  nonsense  (Williams,  1998a).  Without  a 
grammar  base  you're  starting  from  "zero."  However, 
the  attitudes  of  teachers  change  once  they  become 
involved  with  the  work  and  see  the  results. 

How  can  functional  grammar  and  an  understanding  of 
register  and  genre  be  applied  to  everyday  classroom  lan- 
guage teaching? 

I've  tried  to  show  the  critical  role  that  literacy  plays  in 
learning  science,  history,  economics,  etc.  Models  have 
to  be  provided  and  most  students  need  help  in  learn- 
ing them.  Some  kind  of  needs-based  assessment  is  nec- 
essary in  terms  of  what  the  students  need  to  learn  in 
English,  genres  students  have  to  learn,  and  the  expec- 
tations of  the  curriculum.  Every  subject  area  has  spe- 
cialized genres  that  it  uses  and  there  may  be  quite 
different  parts  of  the  grammar  that  are  highlighted.  For 
example,  in  science  we  find  reports  and  explanations 
featuring  identifying  clauses  used  to  define  technical 
terms;  in  history  on  the  other  hand  there  are  very  few 
technical  terms,  and  history  genres  featuring  action 
processes  are  used  to  chronicle  events  and  relate 
causes  to  effects  (see  Christie  & Martin,  1997;  Martin  & 
Veel,  1998).  There  are  also  vast  differences  between 
written  and  spoken  English.  Halliday's  done  a lot  of 
work  looking  at  the  use  of  nominalized  English  in  sci- 
entific discourse  (Halliday  & Martin,  1993). 

The  genres  identified  by  the  students  should  be 
ranked  in  terms  of  priority  in  a needs  assessment. 
Careful  thought  should  be  given  to  how  these  genres 
can  be  modeled  for  the  students.  Teachers  need  some 
support  and  assistance  from  linguists  familiar  with 
Halliday's  work— someone  with  experience  to  go  in  on 
and  off  over  a period  of  a few  weeks  to  work  with  the 
teacher  in  the  classroom.  That  gives  them  the  confi- 
dence to  re-orient  what  they're  doing.  Adequate  fund- 
ing is  crucial  in  order  to  make  a systemic  change  in  the 
way  language  is  taught  in  the  school  system. 

I also  favour  what's  called  front-loading  in  the  cur- 
riculum. You  make  very  clear  to  the  students  what  the 
goals  and  objectives  are  and  provide  very  good  mod- 
els of  what  you  expect  the  students  to  be  doing.  I find 
a lot  of  teachers  are  reluctant  to  provide  models  and 
the  students  are  left  continually  searching  for  what  it 
is  they  are  supposed  to  be  doing.  There  is  also  an  im- 
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his  paper  argues  that  drawing  students7  atten- 
tion to  the  advantages  of  activating  their  back- 
ground knowledge  and  helping  them  to  activate 
and  start  developing  their  prediction  skills,  both  at  the 
pre-reading  stage  and  during  reading  of  a text,  can 
help  them  develop  into  more  effective  readers. 

The  students  who  were  the  subjects  of  this  study 
were  already  capable  of  utilizing  bottom-up  process- 
ing skills  acquired  in  past  learning 
environments  but  were  deficient 
in,  or  unaware  of,  the  benefits  of 
utilizing  top-down  skills.  Since 
they  consistently  used  a word-for- 
word  text  approach,  I decided  to 
focus  on  the  top-down  skills  of 
predicting  and  activating  back- 
ground knowledge  in  order  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a wider  range  of 
skills  when  reading  a text.  I will 
demonstrate  that,  when  provided 
with  alternative  approaches,  stu- 
dents are  capable  of  processing  a 
text  more  efficiently.  Evidence  will 
be  based  on  written  feedback  from 
the  participants  and  observations 
of  what  occurred  during  the  study, 
which  took  place  during  one  three- 
hour  lesson  at  The  British. Council 
English  School  Tokyo.  The  retro- 
spective written  work  was  submitted  by  the  students 
the  week  following  the  study. 
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The  Reading  Process 

A brief  synopsis 

The  last  four  decades  have  seen  the  emergence  of  three 
reading  models.  In  the  bottom-up  (data-driven)  reading 
process,  the  reader  decodes,  letter-by-letter,  word-by- 
word the  written  symbols  in  the  text  and  then  reas- 
sembles the  pieces  to  form  meaning.  However,  this 
process  creates  problems  such  as  fragmentation  and 
memory  overload  because  the  reader  attempts  to  store 
too  many  separate  pieces  of  information  without  any 
higher-order  relationship  between  them  (Carrell, 
1988b).  Despite  these  deficiencies,  the  bottom-up  ap- 
proach has  remained  popular  in  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing in  Japan  (Kitao  & Kitao,  1995). 

The  second  model,  the  top-down  (concept-driven) 
reading  process,  arose  out  of  psycholinguists  research 
by  such  scholars  as  Goodman  (1971)  and  Smith  (1971).  In 
this  model,  the  efficient  reader  does  not  need  to  use  all  of 
the  textual  cues  (Carrell,  1988a).  Goodman  (1971)  de- 
scribed reading  as  a "psycholinguists  guessing  game" 

(p.  135)  and  later  wrote  that  the  better  the  reader  is  able 
to  make  correct  predictions,  the  less  confirming  via  the 
text  is  necessary  (Goodman,  1973,  in  Carrell,  1988a). 

The  third  model  is  the  interactive  processing  approach, 
developed  in  response  to  the  deficiencies  of  both  bot- 
tom-up and  top-down  approaches.  In  this  model  interac- 
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tion  refers  to  the  constant  interaction  between  bottom-up 
and  top-down  processing  skills  (Eskey,  1988). 

Stanovich's  (1980)  interactive-compensatory  model  deals 
with  the  shortcomings  of  both  approaches.  The  bottom- 
up  model  assumes  background  knowledge  cannot  be 
activated  before  lower  level  decoding  while  the  top- 
down  model  does  not  allow  lower  level  processes  to 
influence  or  direct  higher  level  ones.  The  basic  premise 
of  Stanovich's  model  is  that  reading  involves  an  "array 
of  processes"  (Grabe,  1988,  p.  61).  Therefore,  a reader 
who  is  weak  in  one  particular  skill  area  will  compensate 
by  bringing  into  effect  other  reading  processes.  Grabe's 
(1991)  interpretation  of  an  interactive  approach  is  one 
that  takes  into  account  the  critical  contribution  of  both 
lower  level  processing  skills  (identification)  and  higher 
level  comprehension  and  reasoning  skills  (interpreta-  * 
tion).  The  process  then,  is  reciprocal. 

Advantages  of  an  interactive  approach 
An  overemphasis  of  either  a bottom-up  or  a top-down 
approach  will  not  realize  a reader's  potential  for  com- 
prehension of  a text.  Developing  readers  must  work  at 
perfecting  both  their  bottom-up  recognition  skills  and 
their  top-down  interpretation  skills.  Thus,  the  reading 
process  can  be  viewed  as  a combination  of  interactive 
bottom-up  and  top-down  procedures  (Clapham,  1996). 
Readers  often  decontextualize  and  just  think  about  the 
words  so  that  by  the  time  they  reach  the  end  of  a page 
they  have  forgotten  what  the  top  was  about  (Eskey  & 
Grabe,  1988).  This  was  a pronounced  problem  with  the 
students  in  this  study:  Their  word-by-word  text  ap- 
proach resulted  in  a very  slow  comprehension  rate. 
Such  a slow  reading  process  can  cause  tunnel  vision 
because  the  brain  is  overloaded  with  visual  informa- 
tion when  the  reader  is  reluctant  to  use  non-visual  in- 
formation and/or  when  the  reader  is  unwilling  to 
predict  what  may  follow  in  the  text  (Smith,  1985). 

Kitao  and  Kitao  (1995)  found  that  most  Japanese 
students  read  by  replacing  all  English  words  with 
Japanese  words  one  by  one.  Students  ascribe  equal  im- 
portance to  each  word  and  use  only  their  syntactic 
knowledge  to  understand  the  sentence.  They  work 
very  slowly  through  the  text  and  struggle  to  compre- 
hend its  overall  message  (Kitao,  Kitao,  Nozawa,  & 
Yamamoto,  1985).  The  reading  experience  my  students 
bring  to  class  reflects  the  above.  Further,  they  tend  to 
read  a passage  through  from  beginning  to  end  without 
surveying  the  reading  beforehand  or  making  predic- 
tions based  on  the  title  or  illustrations  (Kitao,  1994). 

The  present  study  focuses  on  this  last  point. 

The  Study 

The  subjects 

The  subjects  for  this  study  were  eight  Japanese  stu- 
dents in  an  Academic  Study  Skills  class,  whose  aver- 
age age  was  26.  Their  English  level  was  lower 
advanced  and  their  primary  reason  for  attending  was 
to  prepare  for  postgraduate  study  in  the  U.K.  Since 


the  focus  of  the  class  was  on  developing  academic 
reading,  writing,  listening,  and  speaking  skills,  only  a 
limited  time  could  be  allocated  to  reading. 

Materials 

The  subjects  were  provided  with  a selection  of  reading 
materials  drawn  from  Japanese  (LI)  and  English  (L2) 
magazines  and  a number  of  texts  from  our  coursebook. 
Campus  English  (Foreman,  Donoghue,  Abbey,  Cruden, 
& Kidd,  1990).  I also  transferred  two  of  the  texts  from 
the  coursebook  to  overhead  transparencies  (OHTs)  in 
order  to  display  them  separately  on  the  whiteboard 
and  thus  facilitate  the  elicitation  of  prediction  ideas 
from  the  class  as  a whole. 

Procedure 

I began  by  asking  students  to  choose  an  article  to  read 
from  a selection  of  LI  magazines  ( Executive , Newton, 
and  Online  Today  Japan).  Next,  we  repeated  the  proce- 
dure with  the  L2  magazines  (The  Economist,  New  Scien- 
tist, and  New  Statesman).  Students  discussed  their 
choices  together,  first  the  LI  articles,  then  the  L2  ar- 
ticles, focusing  on  what  they  chose  and  why,  and  how 
they  made  their  choices.  I then  summarized  the  results 
on  the  whiteboard  under  the  headings  LI  magazines 
and  L2  magazines.  The  class  discussion  which  followed 
revealed  that  the  students  applied  similar  strategies 
when  choosing  both  the  LI  and  L2  articles.  The  stu- 
dents thus  realized  that  the  selection  strategies  which 
were  applied  in  LI  had  similar  and  useful  applications 
in  L2.  The  points  noted  were: 

• they  knew  something  about  the  topic  already  and 
wanted  to  know  more 

• they  became  curious  about  the  article  after  reading 
the  title 

• they  had  a personal  interest  in  the  topic 

• they  already  had  some  idea  as  to  the  focus  and  con- 
tents of  the  article  and  wanted  to  clarify  this  and 
pursue  it  further. 

The  students  were  thus  activating  schemata 
(Rumelhart,  1980)  relevant  to  the  topics  chosen.  Fur- 
thermore, the  activity  demonstrated  that  they  were 
activating  their  prediction  skills  unconsciously  in  LI  and 
in  L2  in  order  to  make  a choice  which  in  turn  led  to 
conscious  thinking  about  the  articles  they  had  chosen. 

After  establishing  that  certain  skills  were  identical 
or  similar  in  LI  and  L2  prior  to  reading  the  text  itself, 
the  next  set  of  exercises  focused  on  prediction  from 
titles  of  texts. 

Prediction  from  titles 

I shall  regard  prediction  in  its  general  sense  as  outlined 
by  Tadros  (1994),  which  is  guessing  or  anticipating 
what  will  come  next  in  the  text  based  on  the  reader's 
common-sense  knowledge  of  the  world. 

I wrote  the  title  of  an  article  from  The  Economist  maga- 
zine on  the  board,  "Webbed  Flight"  (The  Economist, 
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1997),  and  asked  the  class  to  predict  the  contents  of  the 
article.  Key  words  from  their  predictions  were  written 
under  the  title.  I then  placed  the  article  on  the  overhead 
projector  (OHP)  and  asked  the  students  to  scan  the  ar- 
ticle for  the  key  words  to  check  if  their  predictions  were 
correct.  Most  were,  but  not  all.  Rather  than  predicting 
correctly  all  the  time,  it  is  more  important  for  readers  to 
be  actively  involved  in  the  processing  of  the  possible 
contents  and  meaning  of  the  text  (Nuttal,  1996). 

I repeated  the  activity  twice,  each  time  using  new 
material,  once  as  a group  exercise,  then  individually. 
Following  this,  students  came  up  with  the  following 
advantages  of  prediction:  (1)  It  recalls  what  you  al- 
ready know  about  the  topic  and  so  can  help  prepare 
you  better  for  the  reading;  (2)  you  are  thinking  about 
the  topic  before  you  begin  to  read  so  this  can  help  you 
associate  what  you  already  know  with  the  contents  of 
the  text;  (3)  it  makes  it  easier  to  understand  new  infor- 
mation if  you  already  know  something  on  the  text;  (4) 
it  may  help  improve  reading  speed;  and  (5)  the  reader 
can  feel  less  anxious  approaching  a text  due  to  the  fa- 
miliarity already  established  between  reader  and  text. 

Prediction  from  within  the  sentence  and  paragraph 
Next,  I used  an  exercise,  "Prediction  within  the  sen- 
tence" (Nuttall,  1996,  p.  14)  which  consisted  of  group 
discussions  followed  by  class  consolidation.  Students 
applied  their  syntactic  (e.g.,  third  person  singulars) 
and  semantic  knowledge  (e.g.,  collocation)  to  predict 
what  words  would  follow  consecutively  in  the  sen- 
tence, thus  speeding  up  their  progression  through  the 
sentences.  This  was  an  important  awareness-raising 
exercise:  Since  the  word  order  in  English  sentences  is 
different  from  Japanese,  students  usually  replace  En- 
glish words  with  Japanese  ones  to  make  (Japanese) 
sentences  before  trying  to  comprehend  meaning  (Kitao 
& Kitao,  1995). 

Using  an  OHT  projection  of  NuttaTs,  "Predicting  our 
way  through  a text"  (1982,  p.  13)  I conducted  a class 
discussion,  monitoring  comprehension  using  the  ques- 
tions provided  in  the  text,  drawing  the  students'  atten- 
tion to  both  the  syntactic  and  semantic  relationships 
within  the  text,  and  reiterating  that  predictions  were 
not  always  correct.  The  purpose  of  the  above  exercise 
was  to  make  the  students  more  aware  of  an  interroga- 
tion factor  which  Swales  (1990)  refers  to  as  "a  reciproc- 
ity of  semantic  effort"  (p.  62),  so  as  to  instill  in  the 
students  the  necessity  to  continually  question  the  di- 
rection of  the  author  and  thus  place  themselves  in  a 
better  position  to  comprehend  the  text  as  it  unfolds. 

Finally,  I gave  the  students  a complete  text  with  title 
from  their  coursebook  and  asked  them  to  apply  the 
strategies  they  had  practiced.  After  this,  a class  discus- 
sion took  place  reviewing  all  the  exercises.  To  con- 
clude, I invited  feedback  from  the  students  on  their 
impressions  and  thoughts  of  the  strategies  covered. 

This  mainly  revolved  around  the  points  written  on  the 
board  during  the  previous  exercises. 
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As  a follow-up  task , students  wrote  their  opinions 
and  comments  on  these  exercises  for  homework,  three 
examples  of  which  appear  in  Table  1. 

Table  1:  Students'  retrospective  comments 
on  the  exercises  (unedited) 

Student  #3  The  method  you've  introduced  us  made 
me  conscious  my  subconscious.  I tended  to  read  a 
text  word  for  word  until  then,  being  afraid  to  misun- 
derstand the  contents.  Now  I'm  trying  to  skip  as 
many  words  as  possible  even  when  I'm  going  to  read 
about  something  not  familiar,  and  I am  picking  up 
some  key  words  when  I am  going  to  deal  with  the 
text  I've  already  had  quite  a few  knowledge. 

Student  #4  I have  never  noticed  the  importance  of 
prediction  in  reading  without  your  lecture.  So  far,  I 
have  paid  attention  to  the  sentence  structures  and 
the  word  meanings  rather  than  the  whole  meaning 
of  a story.  Therefore,  it  takes  a long  time  for  me  to 
read  through  a whole  story.  I am  afraid  that  the 
English  classes  which  I have  attended  in  Japan 
made  me  read  like  this. 

Student  #5  There  are  many  positive  aspects  of  using 
"prediction  skill".  Firstly,  we  immediately  thinking 
about  the  topics  helps  us  to  understand  contents  of 
articles.  Secondly,  we  can  improve  our  reading 
speed  by  predicting  the  following  contents. 

Thirdly,  we  can  associate  our  knowledge  we  al- 
ready have  concerning  the  topics  and  it  can  help  to 
make  our  learning  much  more  easier. 

Evaluation 

The  students'  written  feedback  suggests  that  they  be- 
came more  aware  of  the  positive  roles  that  activating 
background  knowledge  and  prediction  can  play  in  the 
L2  reading  process:  "I  learned  ...  that  predicting  is  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  in  reading"  (Student  #1); 
"I  have  understood  and  reconfirmed  that  the  'predic- 
tion,' or  the  'active  reading'  is  very  important  and  use- 
ful skill"  [sic]  (Student  #2). 

In  the  "prediction  within  the  sentence"  exercise,  stu- 
dents focused  on  how  words  can  be  anticipated  and 
chunked  together  rather  than  on  the  individual  mean- 
ing of  each  word.  It  showed  students  how  to  read 
fewer  words  and  hypothesize  more. 

The  extended  "prediction  within  the  paragraph" 
exercise  helped  students  become  more  aware  of  how  a 
writer's  ideas  can  progress  in  the  paragraph.  One  stu- 
dent commented,  "So  far,  I have  paid  attention  to  the 
sentence  structures  and  the  word  meanings  rather  than 
the  whole  meaning  of  a story." 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  the  students  really 
began  to  utilize  the  skills  just  introduced  during  the 
final  reading  exercise.  However,  because  they  were 
more  willing  to  discuss  the  possible  overall  meaning  of 
the  text  than  on  previous  occasions,  because  the  exer- 
cise took  less  time  than  previous  exercises  of  this  kind, 
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and  because  the  students  refrained  from  using  dictio- 
naries during  the  reading  of  the  text,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  they  were  beginning  to  utilise  these  new 
skills.  The  above  points,  supported  by  the  students' 
retrospective  comments  on  the  exercises,  illustrated 
their  increased  confidence  in  approaching  and  reading 
a text  with  a more  balanced  reading  approach. 

Conclusion 

Students  have  different  reading  abilities,  possess  differ- 
ent background  knowledge,  and  have  different  linguistic 
competence.  The  focal  point  of  the  study  was  highlight- 
ing the  positive  benefits  in  the  activation  and  use  of  the 
two  skills  regardless  of  the  different  elements  present  in 
each  student's  reading  and  linguistic  backgrpund. 

No  substantial  changes  can  be  expected  after  one  or 
two  lessons,  but  it  is  important  to  set  such  reading 
strategies  in  motion  and  to  give  students  ample  expo- 
sure to  them.  Reading  skills  develop  gradually  and  the 
reader  does  not  become  fluent  suddenly.  Instead,  flu- 
ent reading  is  the  product  of  long  term  effort  and 
gradual  improvement  (Grabe,  1991). 

Teachers  need  to  continually  adapt  their  teaching 
methodology  to  their  teaching  environment,  regardless 
of  what  is  currently  fashionable  in  ELT.  By  taking  into 
account  the  learners'  background  learning  experiences 
we  can  adapt  our  teaching  to  allow  for  the  maximum 
benefits  to  our  students. 
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Interview,  cont'd from  p.  10. 

portant  stage  where  the  students  do  joint  writing  with 
the  teacher,  who  uses  an  OHP  for  example.  They  also 
craft  a text  together  with  the  teacher  before  they  write 
on  their  own.  It  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  first 
work  with  and  guide  the  students  in  their  production 
of  a certain  text  genre  such  as  an  exposition.  Given 
models  and  scaffolding,  it  is  amazing  what  students 
of  all  ages  are  capable  of  doing! 

Thank  you  for  sharing  your  expertise  in  this  fascinating 
field. 
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Local  Area 
Networks: 

Online  Communication 
in  the  Japanese  EFL 


ver  the  past  twenty  years,  computers  have 
been  used  with  ESL/EFL  students  in  a num- 
ber of  ways,  mostly  involving  reading,  gram- 
mar, or  word  processing  software.  Since  the  early 
1990s,  networks  have  been  used  to  access  the  Internet 
in  the  form  of  electronic  mail,  discussion  lists,  and  mul- 
tiple object  oriented  interfaces  (MOOs),  a system  by 
which  Internet  users  converse  and  move  around  a vir- 
tual world  (Davies,  Shield,  & Weininger,  1998).  More 
recently,  local  area  networks 
(LANs)  have  been  used  to  link  all 
the  computers  in  a classroom  with- 
out accessing  the  World  Wide  Web 
(WWW).  With  LANs,  students  are 
able  to  take  part  in  real-time  confer- 
ences, in  which  all  participants  are 
logged  onto  a closed  network  at  the 
same  time.  The  purpose  of  this  pa- 
per is  to  discuss  four  pedagogic 
advantages  of  using  LANs  in  Japa- 
nese EFL  classrooms:  (1)  Students 
can  actively  take  part  in  discussions 
at  their  own  pace;  (2)  large  numbers 
of  students  can  communicate  at  the 
same  time;  (3)  students  use  lan- 
guage in  meaningful  ways;  and  (4) 
LANs  can  be  used  flexibly  in  a 
number  of  different  configurations. 
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Classroom 


Overview 

Computer-assisted  classroom  com- 
munication (CACC)  has  been  used 
in  foreign  language  programs  in  the 
United  States  for  several  years  now. 
A widely  used  software  program  is 
the  Interchange  application  of  the  Daedalus  Integrated 
Writing  Environment , which  runs  on  Macintoshes  or 
PC-compatibles  connected  to  a LAN  (Slatin,  1998).  De- 
tails on  cost,  memory  requirements,  and  installation 
procedures  are  available  at  the  Daedalus  website: 
<http://www.daedalus.com/info/diwe/ 
techspec.html>. 

At  our  university,  40  computers  have  been  linked 
together  to  form  a network  using  the  Daedalus  soft- 
ware. Interchange  has  been  used  in  first-year  English 
writing-related  classes  at  our  university  since  April 
1997  with  high  level  students  (with  TOEFL  scores  from 
480-530),  low-level  classes  (with  TOEFL  scores  between 
400  and  450),  and  returnee  students  who  have  spent 
time  overseas  (with  TOEFL  scores  between  480  and 
640).  Students  do  not  need  extensive  computer  skills. 
They  simply  need  to  know  how  to  type,  and  how  to 
use  a scroll  bar  and  a mouse. 


The  CACC  in  the  Classroom 

How  does  Interchange  work?  Students  in  the  computer 
laboratory  log  onto  the  Daedalus  program  by  typing  in 
their  names  and  a password  and  choosing  the  Inter- 
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change  application  in  the  "message"  menu.  The  proce- 
dure for  both  receiving  and  sending  messages  is 
simple:  The  screen  is  split  horizontally  into  two  win- 
dows, a bottom  window  and  a top  window.  Students 
type  their  contributions  in  the  bottom  window  and 
click  the  "send"  button.  Messages  appear  in  the  top 
window  in  the  order  they  were  sent,  with  the  sender's 
name  at  the  head  of  each  message.  Students  can  use  the 
scroll  bar  to  read  all  the  messages  in  a session  at  their 
own  pace.  Table  1 is  an  example  of  what  appears  in  the 
top  window  of  the  screen,  here  a response  to  a reading 
passage  entitled  "Private  Space"  (Hall,  1991),  which 
compares  the  American  and  German  sense  of  space. 
These  five  sample  entries  by  advanced  students  (their 
names  have  been  abbreviated)  and  the  instructor's 
prompt  are  replicated  here  exactly  as  written. 

Table  1:  Five  sample  entries 

Teacher:  Describe  the  basic  differences  between  the  German 
and  American  concepts  of  space. 

1.  KK:  German  tend  to  like  more  spaces  as  communi- 

cating with  people.  On  the  other  hand,  Americans 
like  closer  spaces. 

2.  RN:  Space  means  more  important  to  the  German 

than  to  American.  For  example,  for  most  of  times 
the  German  keep  their  doors  closing  whereas 
American  keep  thier  doos  opening. 

3.  KN:  German  tend  to  secure  private  space.  American 

are  more  open  about  space. 

4.  YY:  Private  space  is  more  important  for  Americans 

than  for  Germans 

5.  YU:  In  America,  privacy  is  granted  whether  it  is  ac- 

tually present  or  not.  They  think  that  the  space 
should  be  shared.  On  the  other  hand,  in  German, 
people  are  highly  respect  others  privacy,  and  they 
sense  their  own  space  an  extension  of  the  ego. 

Four  Advantages  of  Using  LANs 

Working  pace 

First,  all  students  can  work  at  their  own  pace:  they  can 
read  what  others  have  written,  formulate  an  answer  in 
the  editing  window,  and  send  it  when  they  feel  confi- 
dent to  do  so.  While  computer  conferencing  is  not  the 
same  as  oral  discussions,  the  system  allows  even  reti- 
cent students  to  participate,  and  encourages  across- 
class  participation.  In  a survey  conducted  by  Bump 
(1990)  about  the  use  of  the  Interchange  application  in 
his  American  CACC  classes,  81%  of  the  graduate  stu- 
dents, 84%  of  the  seniors,  and  50%  of  the  freshmen  felt 
that  its  primary  advantage  was  that  it  allowed  all 
members  of  the  class  to  participate.  This  supports  find- 
ings by  Ortega  (1997)  that  CACC  tends  to  produce  a 
more  equally  distributed  discussion  among  the  partici- 
pants than  a traditional  oral  classroom  discussion  (see 
also  Beauvois,  1992;  Kelm,  1992;  Kern,  1995;  Sullivan  & 
Pratt,  1996;  Warschauer,  1996). 
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Large  classes 

Second,  the  CACC  using  a LAN  allows  the  whole  class 
to  take  part  in  a computer  conference  at  the  same  time. 
Since  the  entire  class  participates,  students  have  a 
much  wider  audience  for  their  views  than  in  a face-to- 
face  discussion  class.  A greater  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  opinions  results,  which  is  particularly 
valuable  for  pre-composition  writing.  The  implications 
of  increased  student  output  are  great  when  we  note 
Stevick's  assertion  (in  Larsen- Freeman  & Long,  1994) 
that  productive  practice  in  the  target  language  pro- 
motes the  transfer  from  second  language  learning  to 
second  language  acquisition.  Moreover,  as  Ortega 
(1997)  notes,  Swain's  (1985)  comprehensible  output 
hypothesis  predicts  that  language  production  plays  a 
vital  role  in  second  language  development. 

Completed  discussions  which  took  place  during  the 
class  are  stored  on  disk  so  that  the  teacher  can  check  to 
see  whether  all  the  students  have  participated.  The 
teacher  can  then  direct  specific  questions  in  the  next 
Interchange  to  those  who  did  not  participate.  In  addi- 
tion, the  teacher  can  review  the  discussion  and  see 
what  kinds  of  language  problems  students  are  experi- 
encing and  address  them  in  the  next  session. 

Meaningful  communication 

The  quality  of  thought  that  goes  into  producing  mean- 
ingful communication  improves,  since  students  have  a 
wider  audience  and  less  pressure  to  produce  a response 
quickly.  Therefore,  they  can  spend  more  time  construct- 
ing expressive  sentences  and  monitoring  their  own 
work.  Once  their  thoughts  are  organised,  they  communi- 
cate them  to  the  class.  Linn  (in  Streibel,  1986,  p.  157)  sug- 
gests that  forcing  students  to  restructure  information 
into  precise,  systematic,  logical  units  enhances  the  learn- 
ing process.  Furthermore,  Slatin  (in  Markley,  1992,  p.  8) 
stresses  the  importance  of  self-monitoring  as  a key  com- 
ponent in  both  thinking  and  communicating.  We  have 
observed  that  students  have  delved  deeper  into  issues  in 
the  CACC  format  than  would  have  been  possible  in  face- 
to-face  discussion  groups; 

Table  2 presents  two  authentic,  uncorrected  ex- 
amples from  each  of  the  three  different  levels  we  teach. 
The  first  excerpt  is  from  a CACC  discussion  by  a high 
level  first-year  English  class  about  an  assigned  reading 
of  Hair  (Malcolm  X,  1991). 

The  second  example  is  taken  from  the  low-level  first 
year  English  class  that  used  the  CACC  approximately 
once  every  six  classes,  or  once  every  three  weeks. 

While  no  specific  reading  article  had  been  assigned 
prior  to  this  session,  students  had  spent  two  previous 
classes  completing  both  listening  and  speaking  exer- 
cises on  the  topic  of  living  conditions. 

The  third  example  is  taken  from  the  first-year  return- 
ees English  class  that  used  the  CACC  every  week  for 
one  semester  in  a reading  and  writing  course.  The 
CACC  was  about  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
death  of  Princess  Diana,  which  was  a current  news 
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item  at  the  time.  The  question  posed  to  the  class  was 
whether  laws  against  paparazzi  should  be  enacted  or 
not  and  who  they  thought  was  to  blame  for  the  Prin- 
cess' death.  No  background  reading  material  was  as- 
signed for  this  discussion. 

Table  2:  Three  levels  of  first-year  English  students 
(two  examples  for  each  level) 

Example  1:  High  level 

Teacher:  Malcolm  X believed  that  by  straightening  their 
hair,  Black  people  were  trying  to  look  white.  Therefore  he 
was  against  any  action  or  human  mutilation  which  changed 
his  appearance.  So  what  about  piercing  the  ears  or  about 
operations  to  make  one's  eyes  look  rounder? 

1.  YU:  I don't  think  Japanese  who  pierce  the  ears  trying 

to  look  white.  Although  piercing  the  ears  have 
brought  from  America  or  European  countries,  we 
are  just  to  make  ourselves  pretty  or  good  looking. 

2.  MT:  I think  Malcom  X was  basicaly  against  changing 

the  appearance.  However,  it  is  only  myself  who  can 
decide  if  I change  my  appearrence  or  not.  Noone 
has  right  to  tell  me  to  have  an  operation  or  not  to. 
And  the  purpose  of  changing  one's  appearance  is 
not  always  to  look  like  the  white. 


Diana's  death  was  just  an  accident.  The  paparazzi 
has  been  working  to  fill  our  curiosity.  If  there's  a 
law  to  protect  celebrities  privacy,  the  paparazzi  will 
not  be  able  to  make  thier  living. 

Flexibility 

Interchange  is  extremely  flexible  for  a number  of  rea- 
sons. We  have  already  seen  how  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents can  take  part  in  computer  conferences 
simultaneously.  However,  at  a certain  stage,  the 
amount  of  written  material  in  the  discussions  can  be- 
come too  much  for  students  to  keep  up  with.  This 
problem  is  easily  solved  by  dividing  students  into 
groups  and  creating  separate  discussion  forums.  Alter- 
natively, the  instructor  can  give  students  a choice  of 
two  or  more  related  topics  and  set  up  separate  forums 
for  conferencing  using  the  subconference  facility.  This 
allows  one  section  of  the  class  to  concentrate  on  one 
issue  and  another  section  of  the  class  to  discuss  a sepa- 
rate or  related  issue.  Students  can  move  freely  between 
the  two.  In  addition  to  offering  choices  for  discussion, 
subconferencing  allows  slower  students  to  work  at 
their  own  pace  on  one  topic  and  lets  faster  students 
take  part  in  two  conferences  during  the  same  class. 
Students  who  join  a subconference  in  progress  can  use 
the  scroll  bar  to  read  the  earlier  entries. 


Example  2:  Low  level 

Teacher:  What  are  the  good  and  bad  points  about  life  in  Ja- 
pan? Think  about  population,  land  area  and  housing,  educa- 
tion, employment,  general  way  of  life,  etc.  You  can  compare 
Japan  with  another  country  if  you  want  to. 


1.  YS:  I think  that  good  points  about  life  in  Japan  is 

security  of  life  compared  with  other  countries  such 
as  America  because  Japan  has  low  rate  of  accidents 
about  guns  and  bad  points  is  most  Japanese  people 
do  not  enjoy  their  life  and  they  have  stress  about 
business,  education  system  and  school  etc. 

2.  ST:  I think  Japanese  education  system  don't  make 
children  who  are  rich  in  personality.  In  scool,  they 
have  to  act  similarly  wearing  the  same  uniform. 

If  they  against  the  rule,  they  are  pressed  by 
teatures.  I think  their  personality  ought  to  be  more 
respected. 

Example  3:  Returnees 

1.  MS:  Conclusion.  I guess  many  people  in  this  class 
are  against  paparazzi.  Well,  I don't  know  if  I 
should  blame  paparazzi  only,  because  the  driver 
was  drunk,  too.  It  is  easy  to  blame  paparazzi  but 
we  should  think  about  we  could  cause  Lady 
Diana's  death  by  our  curiosity  to  her  life.  We  don't 
need  her  picture  when  she  was  killed  by  the  acci- 
dent!! 


2.  KM:  I changed  my  mind.  Now  I think  that  the  death 
of  Princess  Diana  can  not  be  blamed  on  the 
paparazzi.  They  were  just  doing  their  job  and  the 
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Conclusion 

The  CACC  is  a flexible  tool  for  use  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage classroom  which  can  provide  an  excellent 
learning  environment  for  Japanese  students.  It  allows 
large  groups  of  students  to  have  time-efficient  com- 
munication in  a non-threatening  atmosphere,  even 
when  the  class  is  composed  of  students  of  mixed  lev- 
els. Students  have  the  opportunity  to  think  carefully 
before  giving  their  opinions  and  to  produce  meaning- 
ful language,  thereby  enhancing  communication  in 
the  language  classroom. 
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2 Listen  IPI  Four  people  are  describing  their  vacations.  Write  the 
number  of  the  description  on  the  correct  picaire. 

3 Listen  again  Who  is  describing  lus  or  her  vacation?  Look  ai 

the  chart  and  check  (•/)  the  correct  column. 


didn't  min  his/her  (amity 


didn't  •fijoy  doing  lha  dnm 


axpactad  to  ba  bond  - but  wasn't 


got  wst  sod  scared 


mlssad  his/har  friends 


enloyod  watching  lha  ct 


thinks  tha  country  is  too  quiet 


want  logging  or  swimming  avsry  day 


wishas  ha/sha  had  planned  ahead  batter 


Wanda  Robert  Marnt  Tom 


4 Join  a partner  Discuss  these  questions. 

* Now  that  you  know  more  about  what  the  people  did  on  ihctr  vacations, 
have  you  changed  your  answers  to  Activity  Al?  Why  or  why  not? 

* What's  the  nicest  vacation  you  have  taken?  TUI  your  partner  about  it. 


(Wanda’s)  vacation  oounded  realty  enje&oble/atvfut  because  . . 
The  nicest  vacation  I've  ever  taken  • va»  when  t . .. 


Group  work  Ixxik  at  the  phouw  and  discuss  these  questions. 

• Wliat  arv  the  people  doing?  Where  do  you  diink  they  are? 

• Imagine  that  yosi  could  take  one  of  diese  vacatistu.  Which  one  would 
>W1  choose?  Why? 

• If  your  dream  vacation  isn't  sliotvn  hcie,  describe  it  to  the  group. 


Communication  task  r.Tvt  Divide  into  an  even  number  of  pairs. 
Half  the  pairs  should  look  at  Task  6 on  page  C~4.  and  the  oilier  half  ai 
Task  9 cm  page  C-ti.  You're  going  to  look  at  some  vacation  snapshots. 


If  you  could  use  an  American  English  conversation  course, 
designed  for  Japanese  colleges  and  universities,  with  30  units 
that  can  each  be  taught  in  one  class  hour... 
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* any  teachers  are  becoming  interested  in 
classroom  research  (Griffee  & Nunan,  1997), 

. and  one  popular  way  of  doing  research  is  to 
use  data  generated  from  questionnaires.  There  are 
many  advantages  to  using  questionnaires:  (1)  You  can 
collect  a large  amountof  data  in  a fairly  short  time 
(Brown,  1988,  p.  3),  (2)  they  are  easier  and  less  expen- 
sive than  other  forms  of  data  collection  (Seliger  & 
Shohamy,  1989,  p.  172),  (3)  questionnaires  can  be  used 
to  research  almost  any  aspect  of  teaching  or  learning 
(Nunan,  1989,  62),  and  (4)  they  can  be  easily  used  in 
field  settings  such  as  classrooms 
(Nunan,  1992,  p.  142). 

Nunan  (1992,  p.  143)  raised  the 
issue  that  the  creation  of  valid  and 
reliable  questionnaires  is  a special- 
ized business.  A teacher  cannot 
simply  make  a questionnaire,  ad- 
minister it,  and  report  the  results. 
Before  a questionnaire  can  be  used 
for  research  purposes,  it  must  be 
reported  how  the  questionnaire 
was  constructed,  how  it  was  pi- 
loted, what  the  results  of  the  pilot 
were,  and  what,  if  any,  revisions 
were  made  based  on  the  pilot 
questionnaire  results.  The  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  provide  basic 
procedures  for  making  a question- 
naire instrument  that  has  some 
claim  to  being  valid  and  reliable. 
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Key  Terms 

Validity  is  usually  taken  to  mean  that  the  question- 
naire is  in  fact  measuring  what  it  claims  to  measure 
(Brown,  1988,  p.  101;  1996,  p.  231).  Reliability  is  infor- 
mation on  whether  the  instrument  is  collecting  data  in 
a consistent  and  accurate  way  (Seliger  & Shohamy, 
1989,  p.  185)  and  is  usually  reported  as  a coefficient 
from  zero  to  one  hundred.  Of  the  various  different 
types  of  reliability,  I will  deal  with  the  type  known  as 
internal  consistency,  and  I will  discuss  coefficient  al- 
pha (also  known  as  Chronbach's  alpha)  because  it  has 
the  advantage  that  scores  can  range  (i.e.,  Likert  scale) 
or  be  dichotomous  (Pedhazur  & Schmelkin,  1991,  p. 
97).  Alpha  reliability  is  the  relationship  between  the 
number  of  items  and  the  correlation  between  items. 
The  instrument  is  the  test  or  questionnaire  and  item 
refers  to  a question  on  an  instrument  (not  all  items, 
however,  are  questions).  More  specifically,  an  item  is 
an  examination  of  a mental  attribute  the  answer  to 
which  is  taken  as  a degree  of  performance  in  some 
psychological  construct  (Osterlind,  1990).  Construct 
(following  Pedhazur  <§c  Schmelkin,  1991,  p.  52)  refers 
to  a theoretical  abstraction  that  organizes  and  makes 
sense  of  the  world.  Constructs  familiar  to  language 
teachers  are  proficiency,  motivation,  listening,  confi- 
dence, and  anxiety.  A Likert  scale  is  a way  of  marking 
a questionnaire  by  marking  or  circling  one  of  a range 
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of  possible  answers,  such  as  strongly  agree,  agree,  unde- 
cided, disagree,  and  strongly  disagree. 

Step  One:  Writing  the  Items 

I will  discuss  four  parts  to  step  one:  stating  the  con- 
struct, brainstorming  items,  asking  a panel  of  experts 
to  review  the  items,  and  asking  students  review  the 
items.  Stating  the  construct  involves  writing  out  what 
you  plan  to  measure  (i.e.,  the  purpose  of  the  question- 
naire). This  sounds  deceptively  simple,*  but  is  often 
hard  to  do.  Take,  for  example,  a questionnaire  that  I 
wanted  to  create  to  measure  student  confidence  in 
speaking  English  as  a foreign  language  (Griffee,  1997). 
Stating  the  construct  does  not  mean  writing  a sentence 
that  says  the  goal  is  to  measure  confidence  in  speaking 
English  as  a foreign  language.  Rather,  it  means,  to  state 
what  you  mean  by  the  construct  of  confidence. 

Many  teachers  use  questionnaires  to  determine  to 
what  extent  students  approve  of  their  course.  In  that 
case,  the  problem  isn't  so  much  defining  the  construct 
approval  as  it  is  in  stating  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  course  because  it  is  from  the  course  objectives  that 
questionnaire  items  are  constructed. 

Brainstorming  the  items  could  involve  writing  the 
items  by  yourself,  writing  with  the  help  of  colleagues, 
or  basing  them  on  other  questionnaires  that  measure 
the  same  construct. 

The  next  stage  is  to  ask  several  colleagues  to  look  at 
your  items  to  see  if  them  make  sense.  An  expert  is  a 
colleague  who  has  enough  training  and  experience  to 
offer  a reasonable  opinion,  but  does  not  have  to  be  a 
person  who  wrote  their  doctoral  dissertation  on  your 
subject.  Since  I wanted  to  balance  nationality  and  gen- 
der on  my  panel,  I asked  three  male  and  three  female 
English  speaker  teachers,  and  three  male  and  three 
female  Japanese  speaker  teachers.  I gave  each  col- 
league the  definitions  of  my  construct  followed  by  a 
list  of  the  brainstormed  items  and  asked  them  to  rate 
how  well  each  of  my  items  was  measuring  the  con- 
struct. Next,  I talked  to  them  to  find  out  why  they  ob- 
jected to  certain  items,  and  in  some  cases  I was  able  to 
more  clearly  understand  their  objection  and  revise  the 
item  accordingly.  This  is  an  example  of  validation  evi- 
dence, that  my  items  were  looked  at  by  some  col- 
leagues and  judged  as  adequately  measuring  the 
theoretical  construct.  It  is  however  weak  evidence  be- 
cause it  gives  us  information  about  the  instrument 
rather  than  on  the  data  obtained  from  the  instrument 
(Angoff,  1988,  p.  27).  I then  asked  some  students  of  the 
type  for  whom  the  questionnaire  was  planned  to  look 
at  each  of  the  items  and  circle  any  word  they  did  not 
understand.  After  making  adjustments  based  on  their 
feedback,  I was  ready  to  pilot  my  questionnaire. 

Step  Two:  Piloting  the  Instrument 

The  underlying  strategy  of  step  two  is  to  create  more 
items  than  you  will  eventually  use,  and  to  pilot  the 
^"^tionnaire  to  determine  which  items  to  keep  and 
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which  items  to  revise  or  eliminate.  I will  discuss  two 
parts  to  this  step:  piloting  the  questionnaire,  and  ana- 
lyzing the  results.  Keeping  in  mind  that  you  cannot  ask 
the  same  students  to  do  both  the  pilot  study  and  the 
main  study,  select  a group  of  students  for  the  pilot. 
Piloting  is  not  an  optional  step.  It  is  necessary  to  get 
results  to  analyze  to  help  you  decide  which  items  to 
keep  and  which  items  to  cut. 

I will  discuss  four  possible  ways  of  analyzing  the 
results.  The  first  is  simple  correlation  (see  Reid,  1990,  p. 
325).  If  you  wrote  two  items  that  you  intended  to  mea- 
sure your  construct,  and  they  had  a high  correlation, 
you  could  argue  that  the  students  understood  the 
items  in  the  same  way.  If  they  did  not  correlate,  you 
would  assume  that  at  least  one  of  the  items  was  not 
understood  by  the  students  in  the  way  you  intended, 
and  was  therefore  not  measuring  the  construct.  You 
might  take  these  items  back  to  your  panel  and  ask 
them  why  they  thought  your  students  did  not  interpret 
them  in  the  same  way.  Alternatively,  you  could  pilot 
your  questionnaire  with  Near  Native  Speakers  (NNS) 
and  students.  Assuming  that  the  NNS  understand  the 
items,  items  that  do  not  correlate  highly  can  be  cut. 

A second  way  to  analyze  the  results  of  the  pilot  is  to 
calculate  the  alpha  reliability  for  the  separate  sections  of 
the  test.  If  one  of  the  sections  gets  low  reliability,  you 
should  take  the  items  back  to  your  panel  for  revision.  A 
third  way  to  analyze  your  results  is  to  give  the  question- 
naire to  a student.  Ask  the  student  each  question  (or  let 
them  read  it),  and  then  ask  them  to  tell  you  what  they 
think  the  item  means.  Items  which  are  not  clear  to  the 
student  or  are  understood  in  ways  not  intended  are  can- 
didates to  be  cut.  A fourth  way  to  analyze  the  results  of 
the  pilot  is  Factor  Analysis  (FA),  which  is  a form  of  mul- 
tivariate correlation.  FA  is  decidedly  superior  to  simple 
correlation,  but  it  requires  advanced  knowledge  of  statis- 
tics and  a higher  number  of  students  in  your  pilot  study. 
Some  researchers  (Boyal,  Stankov,  & Cattell,  1995)  call 
for  at  least  10  participants  per  item.  Revised  items 
should  be  piloted  again  until  you  are  satisfied  that  all 
items  address  the  construct. 

Step  3:  Reporting  the  Final  Validation  Evidence 

You  are. now  ready  to  administer  your  instrument.  The 
underlying  strategy  of  step  three  is  to  find  out  if  the 
revised  items  are  functioning  well.  If  your  items  are 
not  functioning,  you  have  to  decide  to  use  them  as  they 
are,  or  to  revise  them  and  pilot  again.  If  you  are  satis- 
fied, you  can  report  the  content  results  of  your  ques- 
tionnaire. (For  a discussion  of  adequate  reliability  see 
Griffee,  1996,  p.  283,  and  also  Pedhazur  & Schmelkin, 
1991,  p.  109).  ; 

The  above  three  steps  should  be  reported  in  sum- 
mary form  in  the  materials  section  of  your  paper  to 
show  that  your  questionnaire  is  valid  and  to  what  ex- 
tent. The  mean  and  standard  deviation  for  each  item 
should  be  included.  If  you  use  a Likert  scale,  you  may 
wish  to  report  the  responses  as  percentages. 
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This  article  assumes  that  you  have  access  to  a com- 
puter, and  a statistical  program  or  a spreadsheet  pro- 
gram that  includes  descriptive  statistics,  correlation, 
factor  analysis,  and  alpha  reliability.  As  my  statistical 
program  does  not  include  alpha  reliability,  I adopted  a 
formula  (Brown,  1996,  p.  196)  to  a simple  spreadsheet. 

Conclusion 

Validation  is  the  process  of  item  creation,  piloting,  and 
item  testing  to  determine  whether  the  items  are  measur- 
ing what  you  claim  they  are  measuring.  No  single  test  or 
observation  constitutes  validation;  rather  it  is  a series  of 
checks,  each  of  which  must  be  reported.  Validation 
should  be  built  into  the  foundation  of  the  questionnaire, 
not  added  on  as  an  afterthought.  Validation  is  a never- 
ending  process  and  one  never  finally  validates  a ques- 
tionnaire. You  can  expect  to  spend  months  if  not  years 
validating  your  instrument  before  you  administer  it  for 
research  results.  This  is  a sobering  realization.  This  ar- 
ticle can  only  suggest  the  time  and  steps  necessary.  As 
Nunan  said,  making  a questionnaire  is  a specialized 
business  and  should  not  be  undertaken  lightly. 
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Young  Japanese  people's  perception  toward  il- 
legal drugs  is  going  through  dramatic  changes 
these  days,  but  little  has  been  done  so  far  at 
schools  (Nagashima,  1997,  pp.  62-64)  or  at  homes 
("Yakubutsu  kyoiku,"  1996)  to  meet  these  new  chal- 
lenges. This  paper  proposes  that  English  language 
classrooms  address  illegal  drug  issues.  I will  discuss 
why  and  how  this  should  be  done  based  on  a course  I 
have  taught. 

The  students  were  upper-intermediate  level  seniors  at 
Doshisha  International  High  School.  Last  year,  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  59  students  (divided  into  two 

classes  of  29  and  30)  were  returnees 
who  had  experienced  life  in  English- 
speaking  countries.  There  were  three 
reasons  why  I felt  drug  issues  de- 
served a place  in  my  course. 

First,  illegal  drugs  are  not  only 
internationally  high-profile  issues 
but  are  recently  becoming  a serious 
domestic  problem.  The  result  of  a 
government  questionnaire  on  Japa- 
nese high  school  students'  percep- 
tions toward  drug  abuse  revealed 
that  8.3  percent  of  second-graders 
have  wanted  to  use  illegal  drugs  in 
the  past  ("Yakubutsu  tsukattemitai," 
1998,  p.  38).  This,  as  well  as  the  more 
frightening  news  of  a seven-fold  rise 
("1996  haul,"  1997)  in  the  number  of  stimulants  confis- 
cated in  1996  from  1995  and  a doubling  in  the  number  of 
high  school  students'  arrests  for  stimulant  abuses  in  1996 
from  1995  ("Yakubutsu  ranyo,"  1998)  indicate  that  illegal 
drug  issues  are  now  here  to  stay.  Naturally,  because  of 
the  increasing  amount  of  media  attention,  many  stu- 
dents are  interested  in  learning  about  drug  issues,  and 
this  forms  the  second  reason  for  dealing  with  them  in 
Japanese  EFL  classrooms. 

The  third  reason  stems  from  the  increasing  possibil- 
ity that  young  Japanese  will  experiment  with  illegal 
drugs  when  they  visit  a foreign  country  and  that  they 
will  end  up  behind  bars  on  their  return  to  Japan  ("Deta 
ai,"  1996;  "Gakusei  no,"  1998).  If  English  teachers  can 
offer  learners  a chance  to  get  to  know  the  language 
used  to  discuss  illegal  drug  issues  and  the  disadvan- 
tages attached  to  illegal  drug  use,  they  can  help  stu- 
dents make  informed  choices. 

Teaching  Drug  Issues 

As  illustrated  by  the  failure  of  the  anti-drug  campaign 
in  the  U.S.,  "saying  no"  is  no  longer  effective  in  keep- 
ing young  people  away  from  drugs  (Buchsbaum, 

1997,  p.  6).  Even  in  Japan,  such  a strategy  would  likely 
fail,  as  the  growing  minority  of  young  people  believe 
that  trying  drugs  is  all  right  "because  it  is  not  a nui- 
sance to  others,  so  it  should  be  left  to  the  individual's 
own  free  will"  (Mizutani,  1998,  p.  Ill;  "Yakubutsu 
shiyo,"  1997).  Keenly  aware  of  this,  I chose  to  present 
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drug  issues  as  social  problems  that  affect  not  just  the 
well-being  of  individuals  but  also  that  of  free  and 
democratic  societies.  To  achieve  this  effect,  I decided 
to  teach  the  illegal  drug  policies  of  Japan,  the  U.S., 
and  the  Netherlands,  in  order  to  compare  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  to  have  students  par- 
ticipate in  a role-play  discussion  where  people  having 
conflicting  views  about  marijuana  use  discuss  their 
points  of  view.  The  whole  process  took  about  eighteen 
45-minute  classes. 

Drug  Issues  and  Policies  in  Japan,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Netherlands 

Japan 

I gave  two  45-minute  lectures  in  English  on  drug  is- 
sues and  policies  in  Japan.  In  the  first  lesson,  I out- 
lined the  history  of  illegal  drug  abuse  to  show  how  it 
has  corrupted  personal  freedom.  For  example,  during 
World  War  II,  the  Japanese  government  administered 
stimulants  to  laborers  working  at  state-run  military 
factories.  In  the  second  lesson,  I touched  on  the  health 
effects  of  illegal  drugs  (stimulants,  sleep-inducing 
drugs,  morphine,  cocaine,  and  cannabis)  and  the  Japa- 
nese laws  regulating  them.  I supplemented  the  lec- 
tures with  a four-page  handout  in  English  which  I 
wrote  (see  Koseisho,  1997;  Nakamura,  1993). 

The  United  States 

I spent  eight  lessons  on  drug  policies  of  the  U.S.  fed- 
eral government  and  teen  drug  abuse  issues.  Informa- 
tion from  drug-related  articles  ("Kids  and  Drugs," 
1997;  Nakamura,  1993),  newspaper  articles,  and  the 
Internet,  especially  the  home  page  of  Department  of 
Justice  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  (chttp:/  / 
www.usdoj.gov/dea/>)  were  helpful  resources.  The 
lessons  revealed  that  the  number  of  U.S.  teen  drug 
users  is  increasing  with  marijuana  being  their  choice 
of  drug  (Buchsbaum,  1997,  p.  4).  The  government's 
response  has  been  to  appeal  to  them  not  to  use  drugs 
("The  General's  War,"  1997,  p.  7). 

One  class  was  spent  on  the  history  of  drug  abuse  in 
the  U.S.  from  the  Civil  War,  when  morphine  was  used 
as  a pain-killer  ("Ten  Claims,"  1997),  through  the 
Vietnam  War  and  student  movements  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s  to  the  present  (Nakamura,  1993).  I distrib- 
uted a time-chart  for  this  lecture  ("Ten  Claims"  (ibid.); 
Nakamura,  1993,  pp.  43-50;  "DEA  History,"  1997; 
Schaeffer,  1979;  Tsuge,  1989).  Following  the  lecture, 
students  formed  groups  of  three  to  five  to  exchange 
their  opinions. 

In  the  following  class,  I gave  a ten-minute  lecture 
on  how  differently  illegal  drugs  are  treated  by  the 
federal  and  state  governments:  Though  the  federal 
government  may  take  a tough  approach  toward  hard 
and  soft  drugs,  some  states  like  California  ("State-By- 
State  List  of  Marijuana  Law,"  1998)  and  Colorado 
("State-By-State  List  of  Marijuana  Law,"  1998)  de- 
criminalize the  use  of  soft  drugs.  Then  I showed  a 15- 


minute  video  on  Denver  high  school  students'  drug 
abuse,  which  was  aired  as  part  of  The  MacNeil/ 
Lehrer  news  hour  (Crystal,  1996).  In  it,  eight  high 
school  students  shared  their  views  on  teen  drug 
abuse.  Some  of  them  had  apparently  tried  illegal 
drugs  before,  and  even  those  who  hadn't  were  rather 
tolerant  about  them.  After  this  program,  students 
formed  groups  of  three  to  five  and  discussed  how 
they  felt  about  the  American  students'  views.  Three 
dominant  opinions  emerged:  The  majority  of  students 
were  not  pleased  with  the  Denver  students'  lax  atti- 
tude. The  second  group  of  students  stated  that  since 
drugs  are  more  accessible  in  the  U.S.  than  in  Japan 
U.S.  teens  are  compelled  to  experiment  with  illegal 
drugs.  The  third  and  smallest  group  said  that  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  their  wanting  to  try  drugs. 

The  Netherlands 

Drug  policies  in  the  Netherlands  are  among  the  most 
liberal  in  the  world.  This  country  tolerates  the  sale  of 
soft  drugs  such  as  cannabis  in  coffee  shops.  I spent 
three  classes  on  the  Netherlands.  In  the  first  lesson,  I 
used  a periodical  published  and  distributed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  Welfare,  and  Sports  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  promote  their  drug  policy  ("Drug  Policy  in 
the  Netherlands,"  1997).  We  spent  one  lesson  reading 
the  main  sections. 

Next,  students  broke  into  groups  to  discuss  their 
impressions  of  the  Dutch  drug  policy,  and  I went 
around  the  class  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say.  The 
majority  felt  the  Dutch  system  was  special,  but  did 
not  support  it.  A small  group  felt  it  was  a good  and 
interesting  policy. 

In  the  next  class,  I gave  a lecture  on  the  problems 
surrounding  the  coffee  shops  ("Introduction  and  defi- 
nition of  the  problem — complications  and  new 
trends,"  1994-1995).  I made  a chart  comparing  the 
annual  budget  of  the  Dutch,  Japanese,  and  U.S.  fed- 
eral governments  in  dealing  with  drug  problems 
which  showed  that  even  if  the  Dutch  system  was 
workable,  it  would  require  very  generous  amount  of 
tax  payers'  money  to  maintain  it  ("Drug  policy  in  the 
Netherlands — Estimate  of  the  annual  financial  impli- 
cations of  the  policy  document  on  drugs,"  1994-1995; 
"Kids  and  drugs:  The  facts,"  1997;  M.  Shimomura, 
Department  of  Heath  and  Welfare  of  Kyoto  Prefec- 
tural  Government,  personal  communication,  October, 
1997).  Students  commented  that  such  a heavy  tax  bur- 
den would  meet  opposition  in  Japan.  I pointed  out 
that  coffee  shops  are  no  longer  immune  to  the  influ- 
ence of  organized  crime  ("Policy  on  soft  drugs  and 
coffee  shops — Regulation  of  coffee  shops,"  1994- 
1995) — the  very  thing  the  Dutch  government  wanted 
to  avoid — and  that  many  Dutch  municipalities  are 
now  trying  to  reduce  their  number  (ibid.;  "Drug 
policy  in  the  Netherlands,"  1997  ). 

I discussed  the  situation  in  Colombia  where  democ- 
racy has  long  been  threatened  by  a handful  of  drug 
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cartels  (Nakamura,  1993,  pp.  50-53).  The  digression 
was  made  to  encourage  students  to  see  illegal  drug 
issues  not  simply  as  issues  involving  personal  choice, 
but  as  those  having  to  do  with  defense  of  freedom  and 
fundamental  human  rights  from  criminal  organiza- 
tions which  attempt  to  control  us.  Then,  I suggested 
that  those  attempting  to  sell  drugs  in  Japan  are  also 
related  to  criminal  organizations:  More  than  90%  of 
illegal  drugs  sold  in  Japan  have  connections  with 
boryokudan  (Japanese  gangsters)  (Mizutani,  1997,  p. 

51).  I stressed  the  fact  that  Japanese  government  bans 
the  use,  possession,  and  sales  of  illegal  drugs  not  be- 
cause it  wants  to  stifle  personal  freedom,  but  because 
it  wants  to  protect  its  people  from  dominance  by 
criminal  organizations. 

Role-Play  Discussion 

The  last  phase  of  the  unit  on  drugs  was  a role-play 
discussion  on  a problem  encountered  by  an  imaginary 
Doshisha  University  sophomore  Taro  Yamada,  who 
was  an  exchange  student  at  the  prestigious  Amherst 
College,  Doshisha's  sister  school.  The  scenario  which  I 
created  is  as  follows:  One  evening  at  a party.  Taro  is 
offered  marijuana  by  his  best  friend  Rod.  But  because 
he  does  not  know  how  to  respond,  nine  people  offer 
him  advice:  (a)  Josh  Allison,  a former  drug  addict 
(Diconsiglio,  1997,  pp.  10-12);  (b)  Barry  R.  McCaffery, 
the  director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy  ("The  GeneraTs  War,"  1997,  p.  7);  (c)  Naomi 
Campbell,  a mother  of  a college  student,  who  tried 
drugs  in  the  sixties;  (d)  Takuya  Kimura,  a father  of  a 
college  student,  who  has  never  tried  drugs  before;  (e) 
Ichiro  Suzuki,  Taro's  law  professor  at  Doshisha  Uni- 
versity; (f)  Miwa  Yoshida,  Taro's  girl  friend  at 
Doshisha  University;  (g)  Abby  Olsen,  and  (h)  Tracy 
Ortega,  participants  in  the  Denver  drug  discussion  in 
The  MacNeil/Lehrer  news  hour  (Crystal,  1996),  who 
support  the  use  of  illegal  drugs;  and  (i)  Vincent  Van 
Gogh,  Ambassador  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  U.S. 

Students  read  the  scenario  (Appendix),  then  di- 
vided into  nine  groups  of  two  to  five,  each  group  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  nine  people  who  tried  to  give 
advice  to  Taro.  Groups  then  formed  opinions  for  their 
assigned  "character"  by  rereading  the  materials  that 
were  distributed  to  them  throughout  the  lectures  and 
by  answering  the  questions,  inspired  by  Verderber 
(1994,  p.  457),  on  the  agenda:  "What  is  Taro's  prob- 
lem?" "What  might  happen  if  Taro  decides  to  smoke 
marijuana?"  "What  might  happen  if  Taro  decides  not 
to  smoke  marijuana?"  "What  might  be  the  possible 
solutions  to  Taro's  problem?"  "Which  solution  will 
reduce  the  problem?"  and  "How  will  the  solution  be 
carried  out?"  It  took  about  three  class  periods  for  the 
groups  to  read,  discuss,  and  come  to  a consensus  on 
the  advice  they  would  give  Taro. 

For  the  role-play  event,  students  formed  a large 
circle  by  groups.  I placed  a large  card  in  front  of  each 
group  with  the  name  of  the  person  they  were  repre- 


senting. Over  two  class  periods,  students  discussed 
the  agenda  and  I took  the  role  of  the  chairperson.  Be- 
cause there  were  six  questions  on  the  agenda,  every 
group  member  was  told  to  serve  as  his/her  group's 
spokesperson  at  least  once.  Most  students  read  their 
answers  from  prepared  notes,  but  some  acted  out 
their  roles  in  character.  The  discussion  of  each  of  the 
agenda  items  was  followed  by  time  for  questions  and 
answers  during  which  some  students  actively  de- 
fended and  attacked  each  other's  views.  For  example, 
when  the  group  representing  the  Doshisha  law  pro- 
fessor suggested  that  Rod  would  not  mind  even  if 
Taro  rejected  his  offer  because  a good  friend  would 
respect  individual's  values  and  decisions,  Takuya 
Kimura,  a father  and  a non-drug  user,  questioned 
whether  somebody  who  offers  marijuana  is  really  a 
good  friend  in  the  first  place.  In  the  end,  the  class 
reached  the  consensus  that  Taro  should  refuse  his 
friend's  offer.  Even  after  this  discussion  the  debate 
continued.  The  group  that  played  the  role  of  Barry 
McCaffery  attacked  the  Dutch  ambassador  and  de- 
manded an  explanation  for  his  country's  tolerant  drug 
policy.  Student  feedback  showed  that  the  role-play 
discussion  was  a positive  experience: 

• I learned  (that)  discussion  is  quite  fun.  I thought  no- 
body will  [sic]  give  their  opinions,  but  I was  wrong.  It 
really  looked  like  a real  discussion. 

«...  although  this  was  a small  discussion,  there  were  a 
lot  of  arguments  and  disagreements  between  the 
groups.  So  l learned  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  people 
who  has  [sic]  different  opinion[s],  and  it  is  important 
to  listen  [to]  their  opinion  without  spoiling  it. 

• I learned  that  discussing  atopic  would  lead  us  to  think 
more  deeply  about  the  problems  and  solutions  than 
just  being  taught  and  studying. 

Conclusions 

I recommend  that  teachers  who  would  like  to  teach 
illegal  drug  issues  in  their  English  classes  should  keep 
the  following  in  mind: 

1.  Create  an  open  atmosphere  where  students  can 
express  their  views  without  fear  of  being  punished. 
However,  dispassionately  challenge  tolerant  views 
some  students  might  have  about  illegal  drug  use. 

2.  Present  data  as  objectively  as  possible.  Contrast  the 
situation  in  Japan  with  information  about  other 
countries. 

3.  Emphasize  the  link  between  personal  choice  of  us- 
ing drugs  and  the  effect  that  might  have  on  society. 

4.  To  do  the  role-play  discussion  in  a larger  class,  cre- 
ate more  roles. 

Though  these  drug  lessons  required  a lot  of  research 
and  preparation,  I felt  my  hard  work  had  paid  off 
when  I read  the  following  comment  written  by  one 
student  after  the  lessons:  I used  to  think  that  taking  drugs 
was  not  such  a bad  thing,  and  I nearly  tried  it  in  Australia, 
but  I didn't.  Now  I feel  so  happy  that  I did  not  do  it. 
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Appendix 

Taro  Yamada  is  a sophomore  at  Doshisha  University,  ma- 
joring in  law.  He  has  graduated  from  Doshisha  Interna- 
tional High  School,  but  prior  to  that  he  lived  in  Los 
Angeles  for  five  years.  Now  he  is  back  in  the  States  for  the 
first  time  in  four  years  this  time  as  an  exchange  student  at 
Amherst  College.  Unlike  what  his  senpai  (i.e.  his  senior) 
has  told  him,  his  life  at  Amherst  is  not  as  stressful,  and  so 
far  he  has  made  many  close  friends. 

One  Saturday  night  in  early  November,  he  is  invited  to  a 
party  at  his  best  friend  Rod's  apartment.  The  lights  are 
dim,  the  food  tantalizing,  and  the  drink  so  soothing  that 
he  is  in  the  mood  for  an  adventure.  He  walks  over  to  a 
beautiful  blonde  girl  sitting  alone  by  the  windowsill.  But- 
terflies are  in  his  stomach,  but  he  plucks  up  his  courage 
and  clumsily  introduces  himself.  To  his  sur- 
prise, the  girl  responds  with  a big  smile. 

"She  is  interested  in  me!"  Taro  chuckles  to 
himself.  "Who  knows?  This  could  be  the 
beginning  of  a new  romance!" 

Just  then.  Rod  interrupts.  "Hey,  Taro,  you 
wanna  try  something  neat?  Here."  Out  from 
his  brown  bag  he  takes  a couple  of  sloppily[- 
] rolled  cigarettes,  not  the  kind  Taro  has  seen 
in  grocery  stores.  While  he  is  trying  to  make 
sense  of  what  they  are.  Rod  turns  to  the 
beautiful  blonde  girl  and  offers  one  to  her: 

"Hey  Judy,  want  one?" 

"You  bet.  Rod.  You  know  I was  waiting  for  this." 

"Yeah!  Call  it  the  dessert  of  the  evening." 

While  he  is  listening  to  this  conversation,  a thought 
flashes  through  his  head.  Yes.  What  he  has  been  offered  is 
marijuana.  "Come  on,  be  a good  sport.  It  won't  hurt  you!" 
Rod  slaps  him  on  his  shoulder;  he  knows  he  is  just  trying 
to  be  nice.  "Come  on.  Taro.  Everybody's  doing  it,"  whis- 
pers the  beautiful  blonde  girl  in  her  sweet  gentle  voice. 

Taro  does  not  want  to  put  his  friends  off,  but  he  does 
not  want  to  get  into  trouble,  either.  What  if  someone  at 
this  party  tells  on  the  police?  What  if  he  likes  it  and  wants 
to  try  more?  What  if  it  becomes  a habit?  What  if  someone 
back  home  learns  about  it?  With  these  thoughts  circling  in 
his  head,  he  freezes  on  the  spot  But  he  has  to  act  quickly. 
What  should  Taro  do? 
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Japanese  students  are  increasingly  curious  about 
the  world  beyond  their  borders  and  motivated  to 
acquire  more  than  a superficial  understanding  of 
how  and  why  other  societies  function  as  they  do.  Stu- 
dents are  applying  to  foreign  universities,  joining  ex- 
change programs,  experiencing  homestays  in  other 
countries,  traveling  outside  Japan  on  their  own,  and 
interviewing  with  multinational  companies.  However, 
there  are  few  courses  that  nurture 
a meaningful  awareness  of  other 
cultures  together  with  a deeper 
understanding  of  their  own. 

Many  English  language  textbooks 
that  deal  with  cross-cultural  is- 
sues are  superficial.  To  fill  this 
void,  we  have  developed  our 
own  year-long  university  course 
which  looks  at  the  cultures  of  ten 
countries.  It  is  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  it  is  our  intent  that  each 
year  it  will  become  more  effective 
(see  Appendix  A for  an  overview 
in  Japanese  and  Appendix  B for  a 
list  of  materials  in  use). 
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Education  in  Ten 
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Course  Description 

The  focus  of  this  course  is  on  the 
socialization  processes,  both  for- 
mal and  informal,  which  societies 
use  to  educate  their  children.  Students  analyze  cultural 
assumptions,  beliefs,  expectations,  attitudes,  norms, 
and  values,  as  well  as  obvious  behavior. 

One  objective  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  students 
to  a number  of  anthropological  and  sociological  con- 
cepts which  they  can  subsequently  use  as  "hooks" 
upon  which  to  hang  their  observations  and  analyses 
about  China,  India,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  se- 
lected African,  European,  and  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries. Another  course  purpose  is  to  enable  students  to 
understand  and  respect  differences  (i.e.,  to  analyze 
cultures  objectively  while  withholding  value  judg- 
ments). A third  goal  is  to  nurture  within  students  a 
sense  of  similarity  to  peoples  everywhere,  a sense  of 
empathy  with  all  human  beings. 

There  are  dangers  in  tackling  ten  countries  in  one 
year:  Generalizations,  stereotypes,  and  oversimplifica- 
tions are  potential  pitfalls  which  we  try  to  minimize 
through  our  debriefing  sessions,  held  after  watching 
the  videos  and  playing  the  simulation  games.  Another 
potential  danger  is  that  societies  are  not  fixed  but  are  in 
constant  flux,  as  certain  amounts  of  diversity  exist 
within  all  societies.  Despite  these  dangers,  the  authors 
believe  the  risks  are  worth  taking,  because  Japanese 
students  seem  to  lack  understanding  about  other  cul- 
tures and  peoples,  yet  hunger  for  meaningful  reasons 
why  others  behave  as  they  do. 

A variety  of  learning  and  teaching  methods  are 
used  during  each  90-minute  class.  They  include  dis- 
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cussions  of  readings  and  videos,  simulation  games, 
perception/misperception  activities,  talks  by  guest 
speakers  native  to  the  culture  being  studied,  and  field 
research  projects. 

Readings  and  videos 

A typical  class  might  begin  with  a discussion  of  read- 
ings assigned  the  previous  week.  The  readings  are 
short  articles  from  the  CITE  World  Cultures  Series 
written  by  native  authors  of  the  cultures  being  studied 
(Clark,  1996;  1997;  Clark  & Strauss,  1981;  1995; 
Johnson,  Johnson,  & Clark,  1992;  Johnson,  Johnson, 
Clark,  & Ramsey,  1995;  Minear,  1994;  Pearson  & Clark, 
1993a;  1993b).  Topics  include  birth  rituals,  early  child- 
hood development  practices,  education,  family  struc- 
ture, parents'  roles  within  the  family,  women's  and 
men's  roles  in  the  community,  courtship  practices,  and 
marriage  ceremonies.  During  these  discussions,  the 
teachers  and  students  clarify  unfamiliar  vocabulary, 
unusual  expressions,  or  problems  of  meaning.  Some- 
times these  discussions  focus  upon  similarities  and 
differences  between  Japanese  society  and  the  culture 
being  studied.  Other  times  students  compare  the  soci- 
ety being  discussed  with  a culture  already  studied. 

The  teacher  might  then  show  a short  video  clip 
which  relates  to  the  readings  just  reviewed.  Some  of 
the  videos  might  be  home  videos  from  personal  librar- 
ies. Prior  to  the  screening,  the  teacher  poses  objective 
and  subjective  questions  for  students  to  consider  as 
they  watch.  For  example,  in  Preschool  in  three  cultures 
(Tobin,  1989)  the  answer  to  the  objective  question, 
"What  is  the  teacher/ pupil  ratio  in  the  Japanese  kin- 
dergarten class?"  is  a ratio  of  1:28;  that  is,  one  teacher 
per  twenty-eight  pupils.  A subjective  response  to  the 
question,  "Why?"  might  be  that  Japanese  society  relies 
more  upon  peer  pressure  than  a single  authoritarian 
figure,  and  a Japanese  teacher's  role  is  not  to  control 
the  pupils  or  to  intervene  in  their  disputes.  Responses 
like  this  might  be  extrapolated  into  a general  discus- 
sion about  peer  pressure  in  Japanese  society,  indi- 
vidual and  group  behavior  in  Japan  as  well  as  in 
diverse  societies,  and  education  in  homogeneous  and 
heterogeneous  societies. 

Kawagishi  Masako  suggested  the  following  discus- 
sion activity:  The  teacher  preselects  a video  and  writes 
a list  of  possible  discussion  topics  on  the  board,  then 
divides  the  class  into  groups  of  four  or  five.  Each 
group  selects  a different  issue  to  analyze  and  confirms 
understanding  of  the  issue  and  what  to  look  for.  After 
the  screening,  students  discuss  the  issues  within 
groups.  The  groups  then  select  a spokesperson  to  re- 
port to  the  class. 

The  video  clips  highlight  similarities  and  differences 
in  societies,  encourage  students  to  discover  the  domi- 
nant meaning  systems  of  various  cultures,  and  to  ac- 
tively interpret  the  "whys,"  which  can  be  traced  over 
thousands  of  years.  The  postviewing  debriefing  ses- 
sions reduce  the  natural  tendency  of  students  to  make 
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value  judgments,  generalizations,  and  oversimplifica- 
tions. Seto  Haruko  noted  that  videos  can  be  very  pow- 
erful and  effective,  but  they  can  also  reinforce 
stereotypes.  Teachers  must  be  aware  that  it  is  natural 
for  students  to  react  emotionally  to  a video,  branding 
that  culture  as  one  they  "like"  or  "dislike,"  rather  than 
asking,  "Why  do  these  people  behave  as  they  do?" 

Debriefing  sessions  are  most  successful  when  stu- 
dents and  teachers  sit  in  a circle  facing  each  other.  The 
teacher,  as  facilitator,  poses  questions  but  does  not 
offer  answers.  Many  Japanese  students  seemed 
shocked  by  the  open  toilet  scene  in  the  Chinese  kinder- 
garten in  the  video  Preschool  in  three  cultures  (Tobin, 
1989).  To  minimize  the  value  judgment  that  Japanese 
privacy  is  better  than  Chinese  openness,  the  teacher 
can  facilitate  a discussion  about  why  these  two  ancient 
cultures  treat  this  activity  differently.  Such  a discussion 
can  also  lead  to  a comparison  of  the  general  American 
response  to  the  Japanese  public  bath  and  the  different 
American  and  Japanese  notions  of  nudity.  What  are  the 
historical  and  religious  reasons  for  these  behaviors? 
Why  are  they  different?  What  does  it  mean  within  the 
context  of  the  whole  society?  The  purpose  of  such  dis- 
cussions is  to  encourage  students  to  think  critically  and 
to  withhold  personal  value  judgments. 

Simulation  Games  and  Perception/Misperception 
Activities 

Cross-cultural  simulation  games  and  perception/ 
misperception  activities  can  be  powerful  learning  and 
teaching  methods.  Experiencing  an  activity  such  as  a 
simulation  of  a fire  drill  creates  a situation  that  is  life- 
like. In  Bafd-Bafd  (Shirts,  1977),  students  divide  into 
two  groups  and  go  to  separate  rooms.  Each  group 
represents  a different  culture  and  learns  the  rules  for 
proper  behavior  in  that  culture.  After  practicing  the 
behavioral  patterns  of  that  culture  until  they  become 
somewhat  natural,  each  group  exchanges  visitors.  The 
visitors  do  not  understand  the  behavior  they  observe, 
yet  they  must  try  to  get  along  in  the  new  culture. 

Upon  returning  to  their  own  culture  the  visitors  de- 
scribe what  they  observed  and  try  to  interpret  what  it 
means.  With  more  clues  than  their  predecessors,  an- 
other set  of  visitors  is  exchanged.  All  students  have  a 
chance  to  become  visitors. 

After  the  simulation,  students  sit  in  a circle  for  the 
debriefing  session.  First,  each  group  describes  and  inter- 
prets the  other  group's  behavior.  Then,  each  group  ex- 
plains its  own  culture's  rules  and  rationale.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  talk  about  their  feelings.  Those  who  have 
actually  experienced  culture  shock,  frustration  in  com- 
municating with  nonjapanese,  or  problems  living  in 
another  culture  are  encouraged  to  share  their  experi- 
ences with  the  class.  This  cross-cultural  simulation  game 
requires  the  entire  90-minute  session  to  complete. 

An  effective  perception /misperception  activity  is  an 
exercise  (cf.  Clark,  1996)  in  which  the  class  is  divided 
into  two  groups.  One  group  leaves  the  room,  while  the 
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teacher  shows  the  other  group  a simple  black  and 
white  sketch  of  a woman.  The  teacher  carefully  precon- 
ditions the  students  to  see  a poor  old  woman  by  point- 
ing out  her  hooked  nose,  protruding  chin,  and  ragged 
clothes.  The  teacher  may  ask  how  old  the  woman 
might  be,  whether  she  is  happy  or  sad,  rich  or  poor. 
Then  these  students  leave  the  room  and  think  of  adjec- 
tives to  describe  the  woman.  The  other  group  returns, 
and  this  time  the  teacher  preconditions  these  students 
to  see  a chic  young  woman  in  the  same  sketch  by  call- 
ing attention  to  her  delicate  facial  features,  her  long 
eyelashes,  and  fashionable  clothing.  The  teacher  also 
asks  students  to  estimate  the  woman's  age,  her  social 
status,  state  of  happiness,  and  to  think  of  adjectives  to 
describe  her.  Finally,  both  groups  come  together,  sit- 
ting in  a circle,  where  the  teacher  facilitates  the  discus- 
sion. Both  groups  describe  what  they  saw  and  why.  A 
stimulating  discussion  develops  about  perceptions, 
misperceptions,  cultural  preconditioning,  stereotypes, 
and  ethnocentrism — all  basic  concepts  of  the  course. 

Guest  Speakers 

Guest  speakers  native  to  the  cultures  being  studied  are 
occasionally  invited  to  class.  They  share  personalized 
descriptions  of  life  in  their  countries.  They  generally 
bring  supplementary  materials  such  as  slides,  photo- 
graphs, traditional  clothing,  and  folk  music  to  enhance 
their  presentations.  Sometimes  they  discuss  their  own 
culture  shock  in  adapting  to  Japanese  society. 

The  discussion  period  is  always  lively.  Students  ask 
questions  ranging  from,  "How  do  you  like  Japanese 
food?"  to  "Do  you  think  requiring  women  in  some 
Middle  Eastern  countries  to  wear  a veil  in  public  is 
discriminatory?"  The  guest  speakers  do  not  necessarily 
defend  their  own  cultures;  rather,  they  explain  the  rea- 
sons for  that  particular  cultural  behavior. 

Field  Research  Projects 

Each  semester,  students  conduct  a field  research 
project  involving  a mother-child  and  a father-child 
interaction  observation.  In  the  first  semester,  students 
observe  a mother  and  her  child  or  children  interacting 
in  a public  place  for  30-60  minutes.  They  write  a de- 
tailed, objective  description  of  what  they  saw,  focus- 
sing on  the  parent's  control  of  the  child,  physical 
contact,  rewards  and  punishments,  peer  pressure,  and 
socialization  factors  other  than  those  with  the  mother. 
Next,  students  make  a subjective  analysis  of  their  ob- 
servations, adding  their  personal  opinions  about  the 
behavior  they  observed:  what  they  liked  and/or  dis- 
liked, and  why.  As  an  option,  they  can  relate  what 
they  observed  to  their  own  childhood,  or  to  how  they 
hope  to  parent. 

During  the  second  semester,  students  complete  a 
father-child  interaction  observation.  The  purpose  of 
these  projects  is  to  create  opportunities  for  students  to 
objectively  observe  their  own  society  as  cultural  an- 
fhrnnnlngists  by  conducting  field  research,  and  to  con- 
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sciously  analyze  their  reactions.  Generally,  students 
enjoy  these  field  research  projects  and  often  comment 
on  how  interesting  it  is  to  "people  watch,"  and  how 
much  they  learn  about  themselves  by  analyzing  what 
they  see  every  day,  yet  rarely  reflect  upon. 

Student  Evaluations 

Students  evaluate  the  course  at  regular  intervals:  after 
each  simulation  game,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  unit, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  The  following  are 
typical  responses  from  the  course  evaluations  done  at 
the  end  of  each  semester: 

1.  What  did  you  like  most  about  this  course? 

• Until  then  I thought  that  the  center  of  the  world  is 
Japan. 

• Middle  East  and  African  cultures  because  I have 
chances  to  know  about  European  and  American 
cultures. 

2.  What  did  you  like  least  about  this  course? 

• I wanted  more  chances  of  speaking  my  ideas  and 
listening  to  other's  ideas,  but  this  class  is  too  large. 

• English  in  some  videos  is  too  difficult. 

© One  year  is  too  short. 

3.  Did  this  course  meet  your  expectations? 

• Yes.  The  observation  Mother-Child  and  Father- 
Child  Interaction  was  especially  interesting. 

® Bafa-Bafa  gave  me  a shock,  but  it  was  fun. 

© Yes,  I could  get  a wider  sense  of  thinking  than  be- 
fore. 

4.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  to  improve  the 
course? 

© Receiving  much  guests  from  various  countries 
makes  students  discuss  more. 

© Nothing,  I enjoyed  this  class  because  we  didn't 
compare  only  the  cultures  of  Japan  and  America 
but  also  Africa,  Middle  East,  India,  and  China. 

• I became  an  international  person. 

• Need  more  discussion. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  students  rate  the  course 
on  a scale  from  1-10, 10  being  excellent.  The  course 
ratings  average  9.1  for  small  classes  (approximately  20 
students  or  less)  and  8.2  for  large  classes  (more  than  50 
students),  based  on  some  800  student  evaluations  from 
1988-1998.  These  ratings  indicate  that  students  in 
smaller  classes  enjoy  the  course  more,  perhaps  because 
the  discussions  can  be  more  frequent,  personalized, 
and  reach  a deeper  meaning. 

Conclusion 

In  this  course,  Japanese  students  learn  to  "take  off  their 
Japanese  glasses"  and  to  look  through  African,  Ameri- 
can, Chinese,  European,  Indian,  and  Middle  Eastern 
eyes  as  they  examine  these  cultures.  They  learn  to  rec- 
ognize and  respect  differences  and  to  feel  empathy  and 
to  discover  a common  humanity.  When  they  again 
"put  on  their  Japanese  glasses"  they  have  an  expanded 
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vision  of  who  they  are,  because  they  place  themselves 
in  an  international  perspective,  understanding  more 
about  the  common  humanity  that  all  people  share. 
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Appendix  B 

Course  Materials 

Cross-Cultural  Simulation  Games 

Shirts,  RG.  (1976).  Raft-Rate.  Del  Mar,  CA:  Similie  II. 

Shirts,  R.G.  (1977).  Baft-Baft.  Del  Mar,  C A:  Similie  II. 
Thiagarajan,  S.,  & Steinwachs,  B.  (1990).  Barnga.  A SIETAR 
International  Publication.  Yarmouth,  MA:  Intercultural 
Press,  Inc. 

Wider  Horizons.  (Developer),  & Stanford  Program  on  Inter- 
national and  Cross-cultural  Education  (SPICE).  (Reviser). 
(1991).  Heelotia.  Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University  Press. 
Video  Resources  (all  videos  are  in  English  unless  otherwise 
noted) 

Africa 

Gardner,  R.  Harris,  H.,  & Breidenback,  G.  (Producers). 
(1970).  The  Nuar . Film  Study  Center  of  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum, Harvard  University.  (Available  from  Multi  Media 
Center,  Marriott  Library,  University  of  Utah) 

Jacobson,  D.  (Director).  (1989).  Women  and  work  in  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara.  (Available  from  The  Upper  Midwest 
Women's  History  Center,  Hamline  University) 

China 

Bingham,  M.W.  & Gross,  S.H.  (Directors).  (1980).  Women  in 
China.  (Available  from  The  Upper  Midwest  Women's  His- 
tory Center,  Hamline  University) 

Tobin,  J.  (Director  and  Producer).  (1989).  A video  companion 
to  preschool  in  three  cultures : Japan , China,  and  the  United 
States.  (Available  from  Family  Studies,  University  of  New 
Hampshire) 

UNICEF  & The  Soong  China  Ling  Foundation  China  and 
Canada.  (Producers).  (1984). The  children  of  Soong  Ching 
Ling.  (Available  from  Multimedia  Center,  Marriott  Li- 
brary, University  of  Utah) 

Hungary 

Kis,  J.  (Director).  (1984).  Music  belongs  to  everybody:  The 
Kodaly  method.  Vols  1 & 2 [Hungarian  with  Japanese  sub- 
titles]. Kesziilt  a Panndnia  Filmstudio  Video/Film 
Miitermeben.  (Available  from  Godai  no  Ongaku  Kyoiku 
Seisaku  Iinkai) 

India 

Jacobson,  D.  (Director).  (1992).  Women  and  work  in  South  Asia: 
India,  Pakistan,  Bengaladesh,  Sri  Lanka,  Nepal,  and  Bhutan. 
(Available  from  The  Upper  Midwest  Women's  History 
Center,  Hamline  University) 

Jacobson,  D.  (Director).  (1980).  Women  in  India.  (Available 
from  The  Upper  Midwest  Women's  History  Center, 
Hamline  University) 


Public  Broadcast  Associates,  Inc.  (Producer).  (1981).  Dadi's 
family.  (Available  from  Indiana  University  Instructional 
SupportServices,  Franklin  Hall) 

Sedwyn,  T.  (Director).  (1980).  Principles  of  caste:  A production 
for  The  Open  University. (Available  from  Indiana  University 
Instructional  Support  Services,  Franklin  Hall) 

Japan 

Bingham,  M.W.,  & Gross,  S.H.  (Directors).  (1986).  Women  in 
Japan.  (Available  from  The  Upper  Midwest  Women's  His- 
tory Center,  Hamline  University) 

Tobin,  J.  (see  China) 

Middle  East 

Amideast  (Producers).  (1988).  Introduction  to  the  Arab  world: 
An  overview,  Islam,  andhe  Arab  society  today.  (Available  from 
Amideast) 

Cross,  S.  (Director).  (1976).  The  traditional  world  of  Islam:  No- 
mad and  city.  (Available  from  Multimedia  Center,  Marriott 
Library/ University  of  Utah) 

Davis,  M.L.  (Director).  (1976).  Some  women  of  Marrakech  [Ara- 
bic and  English  with  English  subtitles].  (Available  from 
Multimedia  Center,  Marriott  Library,  University  of  Utah) 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp.  (Producers). 
(1984).  Family  matters:  The  role  of  the  family  in  the  Middle 
East.  (Available  from  Multimedia  Center,  Marriott  Library, 
University  of  Utah) 

Fernea,  E.  (Director  and  Producer).  (1982).  Price  of  change 
[Arabic  with  English  subtitles].  (Available  from  Multime- 
dia Center,  Marriott  Library,  University  of  Utah) 

Jacobsen,  D.  (Director).  (1980).  Women  in  the  Middle  East. 
(Available  from  Multimedia  Center,  Marriott  Library, 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City) 

United  States 
Tobin,  J.  (see  China) 

General  Videos 

Gross,  S.H.  & Rojar,  M.H.  (Directors).  (1992).  Family  configu- 
rations in  the  Third  World.  (Available  from  The  Upper  Mid- 
west Women's  History  Center,  Hamline  University) 

Mead.  M.  (Director).  (1980).  Comparisons:  Four  families  India, 
France,  Japan,  Canada.  (Available  from  Multimedia  Center, 
Marriott  Library,  University  of  Utah) 

The  Media  Guild.  (Producer).  (1992).  Gender  matters:  India, 
Gambia,  Peru,  and  Sudan.  (Available  from  Multimedia  Cen- 
ter, Marriott  Library,  University  of  Utah) 

Contact  Addresses  for  Audio-Visual  Resources 
Amideast.  1100  17th  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
USA;  t:  202-  785-0022. 

Godai  no  Ongaku  Kyoiku  Seisaku  Iinkai.  Seijo,  1277 
Setagaya-ku,  Tokyo  157,  Japan;  t:  03-3416-1538. 

Indiana  University  Instructional  Support  Services.  Franklin 
Hall.  Bloomington,  IN  47405-5901  USA;  t:  812-855-2103; 
800-552-8620. 

University  of  Minnesota  Film  and  Video.  1313  Fifth  Street 
S.E.,  Suite  108,  Minneapolis,  MN  554141524.  USA;  t:  800- 
542-0013  within  Minnesota  or  800-847-8251. 

University  of  New  Hampshire,  Family  Studies.  Durham, 

NH  03824.  USA;  t:  603-  862-2146. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  South  Asia  Regional  Studies 
Center,  Center  Film  Library.  82  Williams  Hall.  Philadel- 
phia, PA  19104-6305.  USA;  t:  215-573-9368. 

University  of  Utah,  Multimedia  Center.  Marriott  Library. 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84112.  USA;  t:  801-583-6283. 

The  Upper  Midwest  Women's  History  Center.  Hamline 
University.  1536  Hewitt  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  MN  55104.  USA;  t: 
612-644-1727. 
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I . « u »t= 

iOT'jHf- f-wgflfjii,  *S«*¥KiE#9^L-CV'*0^A 
^4^of:!®S!S£:®LT,  3-B«@^w:£eO  A. 

&1SL  se>uii9¥tl-*i®iH:ov'-caSi-*c:t»;A*. 

S^yfet  Lt,  B^AUIH  Aftj>lA4H(7)0'i:o|i^B-CS) 
A 9 o pp^  C^iB§)  :¥-!i!/tv'9.1(KI“^7<&A|o'^*,  fit  A B A li  t 
oAHj^SS  $'S  A*ftfi*JfS3t£iRJKLTV'.&Mi8±,  &i>m 
L A i m C Z m Uffiltt it  L TV'  4 C t I4&  9 £* <n  te. V'  t C 
hX-hhi*  A,  *HwA^i:*E&L,  ^ 

±#W#*SltL-CV'4B*A®^±* *f£t:.  7>T-  MUSE 
**»LA.  SWIi,  (DA^wfttS.  (2B»«rt«<oa»*,  (3)» 
SSaSi:*fT*i®J£lt.  (4)»ltortS3i^a»-P#*v'»^o»» 
ft.  (s)-Bo^9NfM,  (6)B$<7)j®^«2is«i^irt;^»t*?l 
t:-9V'TO6ilir-*40  c tibnin |BjuJt- -t 
£IU&*£S£#?i!L.  B$A@^±of:®i;a,  $e>i;i4®^£ 
T£S(ili:-9V'T(£iE£iitA£0 

n. 

tlin'jt-Mi,  fii:Ai  5 w 4 SEftm&iz#  (aB® 
w 1 At  M A.  ®W<o  c A.  A¥#^w  0 A.  43 XtfffiWfrn  T 
A)  LX^±^mm  itfiLTv'*  B*A®^ft£*f#it; 
(SifcL  A0  LA^oTiS^S^LTV'4^,  0*«*^c#t 
®#A^$&f33t£t  L-C®a<7)*SA^CS«LTV'*#ii 
CtUi,  7j«H*nur,  fgi: 

*f  T * flit  0 ffl  A A t>  S urSItt*  #«  L A i <OT*>  * „ 

ffl.  -f  >$-*-y  h • x-f  L-?  hU-<Ogffl 
n«M#oigffii;*Aon±,  iSesA^w*-*^- ->*rt 
i;iSitc3nTV'4f''f  I-  ';-SrfgfflLA'0  TfuboA^Tii, 
n®A(b-+-A^-vUr  ?tx  LA#A*fLTf>f'-r  U*  HJ- 

0J  ftffl  & 12£>  T V ' £>  o (query)  <7)  Z Q -y  Ml, 

t:tt]ffiLAB*A«»iAI4fe4-A*LA±T&3r  • ra&L.  i 
W}$iAI4£*#oR§#7j<;£*iLTV',&j®£li,  ^SIS 4tAJ 
t t SrUtELAAT,  • 7 KWXfcttB  • Ell  L 

Ao 

IV.  IHgOAft 

AKffloAftTttlffiLA®^#!;:,  1997  ^3  A' <b  4 fl± 

9K)Wt T-f  >*-*  y hm&Wt-oXbZ’Bl?-*- 
X7>7-  hfcgflL,  L 

■C^fj-aA.  «UK#jJ'f>W|SI«:49^ 7 -AT3:ff  LA0  A43, 
^H03>t-i-:S'05SAi:i±B$IS7t  > h tmtttUbtix 

o 


#iffl  9 

^ISSSA^ 

V'AV'Ct*a@LT,  7 >T- GWiffili^iS-e^LAo  7 
>*-  267,  GDKB&li  108,  #2SEUK&I±  93 T*o 

Ao  Ui'ottWJt- ft  14,  :o  93  £ 7)'t> OTBg&fl-ff  • 
#£?LTifii6*(>Wt-r*  (7>ft-  h mil  t B^*l±#|.l 

#BB)o 

v.  *sst#£ 

1 . A^v)Si«  (0  1 ) 

fnii  Aaa^G),  S£ft»LTV'4A9t*ii^t  LT& 
SLAnii^K-ilKtiio  **SffiftffiLTV'A  til  0 , a 
(Sffift^LTV'4  7*  A?  y*  • -futf’j  At:M'C.'7)?*9)  A) 
£igAA'#ri?42  fe  (44.7%)  tfi<>#<,  SftJCSAotA 
***»*a.RISK  -E-w*';  + a7Awrt$^a#A46.  g#i: 
»i*<7)*4WCM^UEii*AV'i:V'9,  ?iHA4;f.g®itS£}# 
Of-A'^'A  < "itV'C  t iSLTV'4  <t  ?f^80  iA,  e (B* 
WA^Clf  Lt»atS oiltofc)  iS A Af 9-^*9 
(9.6%)  ftoAAItT- A',  iilli,  B^WA^‘S^H'3  # i 
t 9 r(i^ffi$±±^J  UttLT  “No”  t V'9  il^«rm  LAfe 
*f  IJAWit>9^o  ^a-Titlf,  AK»SI)Si: 4oT»*5  ^ 
^o'lt^iiAB^wA^ueA*!®  CTV'AV',  t(B«?-C#  in 
?)'<>  LilAV'o  i (-f-Ote)  iiSAA'#l±  26  t,  (27.7%)  T\  at: 
Av'T-^fi<jlij4 2 •fii:^7)'oAAitT-*4A',  -twja^WA 
aatLr.  ^ raf^Ji'iftiitot 

^<  aftl^J&^BifT-liATi'oAJ  4r^lfA#A',  C:  O 26  S41  11 
a (42.3%)  #£LA„  11.8/4- A > h t. 

A*oB0*>,  7*^5  -y^  Ata^Aib 

S^C®LAA^^S|i*iSii#A'±»rt*aJ6*-Ar-,  *A^ 

C t A'fajV'ftl 

ii&o  v->7)'(ift.il'Mli'C*y^llA'S;j£A:i?:£CAoAtl±V',A,  ^ 
< &X‘!i&h-f<n±mx-mkXZ>z.ti,z\tT':£*%l<%i>^'Z>  ti> 
9dfC*7,9o 

2.  »g(*)§V)iS«*  (0  2 ) 

ffliScflwgt^Sre#,  -twrt$*t'ii<  CjV'asiLTV'iw 

*'SrF»i9KM-c**0  :;tf7  ra«?«j  oai;i4, 

AG)-f,  tSlf?Ai.OTA'g«*T-S)A 

9 o 

a (90%J.JL±)  iiiAA'#A'43  (46.2%)  T'*  & £ < , AV' 
r-b  (80-90%)  t e (70-80%)  *iiAA'#A',  -t  il  -P  il  21  % 
(22.6%)  t 19  £ (20.4%)  tv'9^*t  Al)»  ft  9 SlJW^iA*. 
sa«  7 ffltLtSrafl!  LTV'*  t Sit  LTV '&  1 1 A'AA*  0 i 

cy®SLT,  m%x<nmm*'n%t>*i&%mn-k^x^*%tz 
LA#A'ffiS?iV'4  ; t A*,  Ztib  Ao  T V'i 
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t fi  G t A'T-££<7)TI±AiaA'.6  9 tpO)  (1994)  l±, 

zki1ftmzm»6bix, 

Srott(rax£Gtt:  ioT,  f*3$oi*]g£®]f  AtwAftoTt' 

9^'.  ;n»SnSn®?«: 
GftG«&^l±-£rafHlAttLJ:9o  |s]B#u > S 
fSdVM'f'f  +i-7^MLt,  SIJIrt§^SS¥LJ;9  t&Tj 
t J B * A®?±n$i'afflSx.  J J;  n-iS o 


3.  (Q  3 ) 

75  £ (79.8%)  A' a (ifU£LTt'£)  t Bg  L T is  *) , 8 co 
)S££SiLTiA£7#7:'5  -/*  ■ -foyy&mm&ftG 
h-mB.ix^z,zttfibfri>0  -j-wsat tt i±,  a 
t LAW  AiiAA'itTiMOS  (51.9%)  i®t#<,  &t'Tc 
(gfrAV£5a>'£>£)  W29£  (37.7%)  tffi<  o SWJg 
®ffi(#LT^«V^®£iSiAA'GtT, 

^nt>wS:^ug;i!5t$n'CV'4  j:  -)  -e 

& £ o 

iA,  b (i«JELTt'At')  £ilAA19£  (20.2%)  wgfii 
LTI±.  d (- tnm ) 7i5EOT<JA#<  , 16  £ (84.2%)  tAoAfc> 
(tT<(5£A',  Gra^ftWAftgii.  (bo 

Ztfh'O.  £1$WAIS[6]£}6gT'££AI±33ibA7i'9>A„  LAL 
A^'G,  SE#wB4-5l^*wi±.  3^7i'  r3fJtW'£»-£&7is#T 

£'£J  tl3glxi'ZztT&Zo  ztiit . ffcfrl:fr<ULA*?9> 
■Cffiffiwe®7)?d/L-fo;e5<  A^Afta^'.  'gs»4T-as  5i  ■) 
AI8&£}£LTlliA;tJl.T-l±A;i'A9;i\,  B^CTA^Tt  vxfg 

ioTl±ffl?H4-||i‘PLT|g<  GiraffitfUAoTiA£Gi4-7pp£ 

tJintii, 

*>AAt;|J#raigf£TI±,  St£!SLJ!A'.k®i:AlSSII±,  g 
M30£,  tL<l±*ftJaTra£i&4»£aaLT.  ZnA&iz 
£&  o AlS  $ 4r  ($ oSSfff  A t>ti  Z t « Xh  o A. 


4.  raeK>F*3S»fiiM?s«n.'ia^K>j4i2i^  <q 4 ) 

b (IS8&7?*,  iiS«au«Wi-4) 

<,  63£  (64.9%)  C<7)IJoA„  GtUIa  ( S?&<P UfflSJ&M U 

SP9+4)  4" iS A^Af  8 & (8.2%)  AfiDx.£t,  7 

ZJUlftLX  c (ifejtUtfcxT  t G 9 ) AiiAA*#  l±  17  & 
(17.5%)  Uii*£oA0  Gitliffi  U'«[Sji  LTfffl  LT.J:  t' 
xhhi,  mmtfkizmtiii-zzktK  isii^oasc^x.^ 
?#Gft£®&«A?£A'AGT-<(o£.„  (fcffl  (1996)  j4A  £B:fcHA 
#*■?£>*  ? 7- 

B*A^£t;|a]i:g|SlI*LAiG«,  T* 

iiKffcxTt  G9J  LHgLAo  B*A?  5Aj<  - b«&ri{£v' 
Girt*,  znm'gi&£\tiLtzx>t'o<n¥:^x-£>h;)i)\  zn  2 
o«'Jt-fng*i:iotfilf.  i l±& 

iiLTt'£t««,  B*t;*41®£ii|5:BU*.&3iS-iTli,  ^ 
&nmffl£Mi)iX>-?imz-o'/'Xli%bi>Miii)i,z£>Z>,  it'9Gi 
X’hh1),,  ##  (1989)  l±,  *BA«^4l±.  B *AT*ftlf*0o 


J:  9 te&iz-o^x  iiW-ft.X&Rl  :g 

O 

ERJC 


MtJ: iri'tb***,,  i#®LTi/'£0  B*Ag^£ji{4'4r69 
WiAJtMfcLTt,  jKU-fS#S«i*Si<A.  SSAGili, 
SN6*wv'Ta»-c#4v'jS^*<ttf> 

t V'9  G t xhh  9o 

5.  (0  5) 

- B w m « £ 1 1 A Vk  <r>  ¥ S Nf  01  - o i % x tz  -f  fe  A t t * * „ 
e ( 3 B#Bfl ) 4rjiA/f#^28^  (30.8%)  ;AWTf 

(4B#W)  i: 0^ LA  23  & (25.3%)  t^<„  iA,  g ( 5 B#HW. 
±)  SriSAAt-t  20g  (22.0%)  tiotV'J.  Lfc^ot,  8 
ffl)4  < B IZ'ptc  < it  3B$fflli^St;B#HI4:*'itr^ 

ZtUi,  7S<)*<0A¥ltt3:?£t)m&izmL 

tr%rPfrX$>& ii'9  ii  t ntAJ,  SSUi  (1998)  l±, 

ifbwWSJKi  LT,  *a9»*»W-»J(SMIi, 
f%iytX'X-$'<XW.i£\z$>X , ?|jfbJ}t(W0B  4-(fo 
CtliA^'oA,  iiEAri'^o 

tt1i(iV'0  *SA«^£T-t.  ttBA^WSISISA^a  < iX 

niKtixfrtt'ontifMi&mzn^ix^zzim&^o  a 

— ^@j©  L tz NF.if x~ , Grade  Point  Average  (GPA  = ip 
SlifStt)  *{*i|S.$.«-T0<tlf?iWii^  (dropout)  ktcZZt 
iftt  Aft.  *|W*fW7*f5  7^  • Xuy=j  u £t£7 
■t&fzibiz i±,  W5t& §$(£(#*>, 

*r  T a I)  iK  tr  G t pyx  A W T*  * * „ 

6.  ?CSlt*S8S»»(7)*tttt  (Q6) 

a (^V'C&jfcoTV'S)  i b (^'LlifxjZoTt'*)  ^riiA 
tz%i)'%t>J<tX  41  (44.1%)  Xh'itzo  ZtllZJx  LX  c {hi 

*5f9;j i-oTV'^V')  id  (^<aaio-CV'*t')  «riiAA#li^ 
fc-tiT5l£  (54.8%)  iAl),  if  iiiJgSidoio 
^tti-eu^SLA^IiwS^HisitS^JIItUov'Tii,  ^ 
i9T«o 

Q 6 a f±,  S(ra(7)41  IWciniiiTicov' 

•C#«14S-!ei:-CV'*(7)i'«-A-ffeAtW-C**^A  e (iftc 

ffiXiffet])  i b (©eW¥Aj  • S§a*t-M-f Zf£tl)  *MAtz%i>X 
■ttirtl  27%  (44.3%)  i 14  £ (23.0%)  i IA  9 t£$fc  £ o A„ 
GW| ?Hi  LT,  e i:ot'ri±^il«A^T*l±7-9-4'  > ^ > b i 
LT,  ’J-y— AA-yt-w^UTjraSIU^ftGniGi 
ft.fc9o  fwfiSi’Sftttro-CioTt, 

*2>«^-UliAv'fi£»tliW^T#*t'L,  zo&x-Rt-n&mtt. 
WT-#(;oitA5:ffiLM-r*4i]|®7){®j2;oTt'i  i.f.i>n^„  i 
A,  b i:ot'Tiifl(raw*fti;0-t-*S6*i#«T,  iiTISb 
<t*x#XbSr^tr^H-£-SAg6*i  LT  Vl±  b 
iTU®ftLA#IS^l  • »lsS777)?*S)(LTt'*cOTI±AAA9^o 
B*T-£itA£l§»W£&AoiA 
TliT-^r  f ■yA®aS-#9>Tt'Sf-WM«|b!i'9)  AfcltT** 
?i?,  St#OT®^@I^T*i±,  J(>l±i)ift(:ov'Ti±B$«5SI§ttW 
«,B.®*$itAi«t&n4’jS^*<*V'0  r$iw7:»»3l 

ISJ  it'9  L7Tib«rS£tn7)!-t>AB$«^iS»’t^,  -J-O&isfc 

T*t^— a,  ^>5:9>A#4r  Affi.^>GSiSLTt 

7iA  9^0 
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VI. 

tin  5 ora  4 ^«ffl3:A^u4i#  LT^±-f  IM#*  Bt£  L X 

v'*B*AS^4£*mu.  fab<n^±y&\,z-o^x%7-  * ->u 

UJ :*7>A- m'«tff*o/:0  &®I*#raa^Biira£E*# 

ttliS44L, 

ftKfcfci,  4foS*t#*1-4*l?li**4w«,  £fM9K 

1 1.  §t>:fcML-c£j®-t£7*7'5  • yo/7 

-<<  , J:  9 Uffifcft*  o 

(raxT.  a^*BE%aicji<  Artlcii3£i»*«lf#ti<>*>AA,ra 
;t,  <*Hra!8fSrt3*{|f|i::g)i¥L in i1-*$»j»«*n«KA 

®p  (1992)  li.  *SA^ra£&!Sgt^gLTw< /ittra* 

$BA  (communicative  competence)  £ ^hZ'Dlfb ^ i X. 

X-hh,  tlSSL-Cv'^.,  5#fS£lSg#, 

-tnftgtmw u 

■j&flurSCTX  5XX-  h traf'-t  x*  7 •>  a >ic(>#)ra-c-#&, 
fci\  + »#*I]raA^ 

(C^Sr^MLTt'SAiili,  IffiraS^tli.  ±#or %%.&*> 
xii^t&xz  zti,  ffCiSUTjs  <£« 

fth  i>  tih  1 o 

J:  9 -t3  < t — 7)1  • 35i— 4r  — v3>lCjS,#.Sr 
M # $&* tz  B It  £i£l§&W rartg {, . <%- 4 •£•!? 

t)'o 

tSSCitNfc*#,  Rffi.  *g^»U351S*4:l6l±$-ti-4Ct  tiff 
mxbh0  z t 

lilcioT,  V-6-CiS^<*J:-9U,  IT,  A^L 

^iurar*f'<  v 9 tc*an<n’gmm&t%ZfrbXt>Z>',  -?-  L 
T,  znzttf,  < tz 

ftrattiolr^CtliigfSCiK  &v'„ 

®^t:MLrie*«Lv'^ftratu®< :ti:« 

<ff»>5:V'0  etui,  BjMratt^HSiiU.  #«K,  lfr{>££ 

^A&Ct7)?£V'S£||-C;(bA-7o 
-5-ojRL$ot>-cgf>ramSf 4-Eif.  ISc«* ti;oitA#7)''lK 
tt  £ ra  41  T A v ' l ; JR  HI t * TTT  lilt  * © ft  T v > z t W i z t X # 
Ji^o  &li  2lttl£*ffl9^t'ttftraAii(cii,  IPlti'M1)) 

Inin^tc . B A • ^HWt'-ftiraA^Hifi^t  i,  TS 53-t± 
t'raj:  9 4-B9'j4-RFoTA^±igtii^^#t)'J  i$—  ffigP-IS 

&LT  ttV'*V't.®-7o 


Krashen,  S.  D.  (1987).  Principles  and  Practice  in  Second 
Language  Acquisition.  London  : Prentice-Hall  Inter- 
national. 

®p£&  (1992).  raRWfct*®**]  Ansstm 
1 mm-  (1989).  r(«£&ra£!§S^l£J  3£JIIA^iBIK8B. 
fllitg  (1994).  rA3A7>t  'Itftt# BtAfeMiAJ  ®B 

SrMtt. 

o 


AOjI#  (1998).  r^“  K • 7*rf5XA*)BJttJ  iitt. 

^bbi  (1996).  rflEBWa^u^Jt&^w^ijeafc < * 

r&M&wj  ^45 

$ 4 *#ffi*6.pp.32-36. 

ffcfflg  (1997).  r«fc  B*A$^ 

|WJ  *25*^  *,#H*»ftW^6.pp.23-28. 

^'J-9— *li,  ¥®9^®ft«BIR*^«rSW^»SWW*WF 


fM* 

Q.  1 : Why  did  you  decide  to  study  at  this  university? 

(Choose  one.) 

a.  I am  interested  in  the  academic  program  in  which  I am 

enrolled  at  this  university.  42  (44.7%) 

b. I  want  to  learn  from  famous  professors/instructors  at 

this  university.  1 (1.1%) 

c. I  am  attracted  to  this  university’s  reasonable  tuition. 

3 (3.2%) 

d. I  am  interested  in  English  and  American  culture. 

2 (2.1%) 

e. I  did  not  like  studying  at  a Japanese  college/’university . 

9 (9.6%) 

f. I  was  only  admitted  to  this  university. (Although  I sent 
applications  to  some  other  American  universities,  I was 
not  admitted  to  any  of  them  but  this  university.) 

4 (4.3%) 

g. My  parents/ relatives  recommended  this  university  to  me. 

6 (6.4%) 

h. My  company/sponsor  recommended  this  university  to 

me.  1(1.1%) 

i. Other(Specify.)  26  (27.7%) 


Q.  2 : How  much  of  the  lectures  in  class  do  you  think  you 
usually  understand?  (Choose  one.) 


a.  More  than  90% 

b. 80-90% 

c.  70-80% 

d.  60-70% 

e. Less  than  60% 


43  (46.2%) 
21  (22.6%) 
19  (20.4%) 
9 (9.7%) 

1 (1.1%) 


Q.  3 : Are  you  satisfied  with  the  content  of  the  academic 
program  in  which  you  are  enrolled  at  this  university? 


a.Yes.- 


(Go  to  Q.3a.) 


75  (79.8%) 
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b.No. - (Go  to  Q.3b.) 

19 

(20.2%) 

Q.3a  : Why  do  you  think  you  are  satisfied  with 

it? 

(Choose 

one.) 

a. The  lectures  are  interesting. 

40 

(51.9%) 

b.I  can  understand  the  lectures  very  well. 

4 

(5.2%) 

c.I  have  a motivation  to  study. 

29 

(37.7%) 

d.Other(Specify.) 

4 

(5.2%) 

a.  Listening  ability  5 (8.2%) 

b.  Reading  ability(including  vocabulary)  14  (23.0%) 

c.  Speaking  ability  7 (11.5%) 

d.  Writing  ability  8(13.1%) 

e.  Grammatical  ability  27  (44.3%) 

f. Other(Specify.)  0(0.0%) 


Q.3b  : Why  do  you  think  you  are  NOT  satisfied  with  it? 
(Choose  one.) 

a.  The  lectures  are  boring.  1 (5.3%) 

b. I  can  not  understand  the  lectures  very  well.  2 (10.5%) 

c. I  have  no  motivation  to  study.  0 (0.0%) 

d. Other(Specify.)  16  (84.2%) 

Q.  4 : What  do  you  do  when  you  do  not  understand  What 
the  professors  are  saying  in  the  lectures?  (Choose  one.) 


a.  I ask  questions  to  the  professors  in  class.  8 (8.2%) 

b. I  ask  questions  to  the  professors  after  class.  63  ( 64.9%) 

c. I  ask  questions  to  my  classmates.  17  (17.5%) 

d.  I do  nothing.  0(0.0%) 

e. Other(Specify.)  9(9.3%) 


Q.  5 : After  school,  how  long  do  you  usually  study  each 
day?  (Choose  one.) 


a.  Not  at  all.  0(0.0%) 

b.  About  30  minutes.  1(1.1%) 

c.  About  1 hour.  6(6.6%) 

d.  About  2 hours.  13(14.3%) 

e.  About  3 hours.  28  ( 30.8%) 

f.  About  4 hours.  23  (25.3%) 

g.  5 hours  or  more.  20  (22.0%) 


The  purpose  of  this  research  is  twofold:  (1)  to  examine 
how  Japanese  students  feel  about  studying  in  regular 
academic  programs  at  American  universities,  and  (2)  to 
investigate  in  what  ways  these  students  enjoy  and  ben- 
efit from  studying  and  looking  for  academic  degrees  in 
the  United  States.  In  order  to  conduct  this  research,  a 
questionnaire  including  six  questions  was  sent  by  e- 
mail  to  267  Japanese  students  studying  for  bachelor's 
degrees  in  five  different  U.  S.  universities,  of  which  93 
were  completed  and  returned.  The  data  have  been  col- 
lected and  analyzed.  The  results  demonstrate  that  the 
students  are  well-motivated  and  are  working  diligently 
to  earn  bachelor's  degrees.  In  addition,  it  has  been 
found  that  some  of  these  students  have  a totally  differ- 
ent opinion  about  current  English  education  in  Japan. 


Q.  6 : Do  you  think  the  English  that  you  learned  at 
Japanese  junior  and  senior  high  school  helps  you  study  at 
this  university?  (Choose  one.) 

a.  Yes, very  much. — ► (Go  to  Q.6a.)  10  (10.8%) 

b. Yes.a  little. — (Go  to  Q.6a.)  31  (33.3%) 

c.  No, not  very  much.  40  (43.0%) 

d.  No, not  at  all.  11  (11.8%) 

e. I  have  never  attended  Japanese  junior  or  senior  high 

school.  1(1.1%) 

Q.6a  : Which  of  the  following  abilities  you  currently  need  is 
helped  by  the  English  you  learned  at  Japanese  junior  and 
Q ’ igh  school?  (Choose  as  many  as  you  want.) 


Markley  & Herbert,  cont'd  from  p.  17. 
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for  Japanese  students 

EXCITING 

Motivates  students  to  collaborate  & solve  a variety  of  fun  information 
gap  & other  activities. 

PRACTICAL 

Increases  speaking  fluency,  pronunciation  awareness.  Minimizes 
teacher  preparation  with  over  60  pages  of  photocopiable  handouts. 

APPROPRIATE 

Challenges  low  level  & high  level  students  in  large  & small  classes. 


Starting  with  Basics  ? 

• Three-level  conversation  course  for  junior/senior  high  students 
and  adult  beginners. 

9 Full-color  illustrations,  games  and  pairwork  activities  help  liven 
up  the  lessons. 

1 Based  on  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  junior  high 
textbooks. 

I Japanese  equivalents  and  grammar  explanations. 


Start  with  ACE/ 


For  false  beginners  to  intermediate  students 


Conversation  course  for  false  beginners  to  intermediate  students. 

Communicative  activities,  rich  in  vocabulary,  in  an  attractive  and 
colorful  format. 

For  shorter  course,  split  version  1-A  and  1-B  are  available. 


Try/  Teamwork  1 and  2 
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★ Please  send  me  a further  information  about ; 

Name:  (Mr.  ms.) School: 

Address:  □ Home  □ School  t 


TEL. 
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seido  language  institute  t 659  12-6 

12-6  Funado-cho,  Ashiya-shi,  Hyogo  659  TEL.0797-31-3452  FAX.0797-31-3448 


Report 


1 998  TESOL  Russia-Far  East  International  Conference 

September  22  - 24, 1 998,  Khabarovsk,  Russia 


Reported  by  Stephen  Ryan,  Eichi  University 


"See  you  in  Khabarovsk  in  1998/'  we  had  promised  at 
the  end  of  the  first  International  Conference  organised 
by  TESOL  Russia — Far  East  in  Vladivostok  two  years 
ago.  It  had  been  said  more  in  hope  than  anything  else. 
The  original  conference  had  been  a triumph  of  hope 
over  adversity:  organised  on  one  telephone  line  and  a 
lot  of  good-will,  it  had  been  a great  success,  bringing 
together  English  teachers  from  throughout  the  Russian 
Far  East  for  their  first  ever  conference,  an  emotional  as 
well  as  a professional  occasion.  But  who  knew  what 
the  next  two  years  would  bring? 

Well,  they  brought  a creeping  sense  of  economic 
recovery  and  political  stability,  and  then  in  mid-Au- 
gust, 1998,  the  dramatic  crushing  of  hope  and  dreams 
as  the  rouble  collapsed  and  banks  all  over  Russia 
closed  their  doors.  Nevertheless,  a month  later,  we  did 
indeed  meet  again  in  Khabarovsk  for  the  second  Inter- 
national Conference,  organised  by  the  newly  re-named 
Far  Eastern  English  Language  Teachers  Association 
(FEELTA). 

Teachers  arrived  by  train  and  by  plane,  13  hours  up 
the  track  from  Vladivostok,  a day  and  a night  by  bus 
and  train  from  Nikolaevsk-on-Amur,  24  hours  of 
flights  and  departure  lounges  from  Western  Siberia. 
Over  400  in  all,  hungry  for  professional  contact  and 
new  ideas.  Many  more  though,  did  not  make  it.  Spon- 
sorship money  failed  to  arrive;  hotel  and  travel  ex- 
penses suddenly  became  unaffordable;  a difficult, 
hungry  winter  loomed. 

We  gathered  in  Khabarovsk,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amur  River,  within  sight  of  China,  on  the  edge  of  the 
taiga  (which  has  burned  for  most  of  the  summer, 
sending  huge  clouds  of  smoke  over  the  city  at  times). 
It  is  a spacious  city  with  a bustling  main  street  and 
European-style  architecture.  The  State  Pedagogical 
University  and  the  University  of  Economics  and  Law 
were  our  hosts. 

After  welcome  speeches,  musical  performances  and 
opening  plenaries,  one  by  Mary  Speer  from  the  US 
Information  Service  and  one  by  myself,  the  conference 
divided  into  six  themed  parallel  sessions:  Phonetics, 
Grammar,  Vocabulary,  and  Literature;  Cross-Cultural 
Issues;  ESP  and  Business  English;  Video  and  CALL; 
Teacher  Education;  and  Teaching  English  in  Second- 
ary Schools. 

I followed  the  Cross-Cultural  Issues  strand  and 
found  it  to  be  concerned  mainly  with  the  problems  of 
translators,  interpreters  and  those  who  train  them. 
There  was  particular  emphasis  on  words  in  Russian 
and  English  which  seem  to  be  untranslatable.  "Demon- 
stration" was  offered  as  an  example.  Apparently  it  is 
an  old  saw  that  Americans  demonstrate  against  things 
and  Russians  in  favour  of  things,  so  the  word  has  quite 


different  connotations  in  English  and  Russian.  A mem- 
ber of  the  audience  pointed  out  that  this  is  no  longer 
true,  that  increasingly  Russians  are  holding  demonstra- 
tions against  the  government.  This  pattern  repeated 
itself  many  times:  claims  about  differences  between 
Russian  and  English  were  moderated  by  remarks  on 
the  changing  connotations  of  Russian  words.  The  Rus- 
sian language,  it  seems,  is  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid 
changes  in  Russian  society  as  a whole,  leaving  transla- 
tors gasping  to  keep  up. 

In  other  strands  of  the  conference,  a major  point  of 
discussion  was  the  role  of  grammar  in  English  teach- 
ing. Should  it  be  central,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past? 
Should  it  become  somehow  peripheral?  If  so,  what  is  to 
replace  it  at  the  centre:  communication?  culture?  There 
was  a real  sense  that  teachers  were  engaging  with  and 
learning  about  issues  which  preoccupy  them  in  their 
professional  lives. 

For  a visitor  from  Japan,  the  quality  of  teachers'  En- 
glish and  the  breadth  of  familiarity  with  English  texts 
was  no  less  than  astonishing.  Russian  higher  education 
is  still  adept  at  turning  out  teachers  who  not  only 
know  English  but  are  also  true  connoisseurs  of  the  lan- 
guage. Visits  to  university  classrooms  revealed  that 
small  classes  are  one  of  the  secrets  of  this  success:  four 
students  in  a conversation  class;  11  in  a discussion,  in 
English,  of  the  role  of  the  United  Nations;  14  in  a lec- 
ture, also  in  English,  on  lexicology. 

It  was  not  all  work.  There  were  thoughtfully 
organised  social  events  as  well:  a tour  of  the  city,  a 
cruise  on  the  Amur,  an  opening  reception  and  closing 
meal,  at  which  old  friendships  were  renewed  and  new 
contacts  made. 

The  conference  organisers,  led  by  FEELTA  President 
Galina  Lovtsevich,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
flexibility  and  perseverance  in  organising  a highly  suc- 
cessful and  enjoyable  conference  in  times  of  growing 
adversity.  See  you  again  in  Vladivostok  in  2000. 
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COMMU  N KATE 
with  GRAMMAR 


Milada  Broukal 

Your  students  probably  know  more  grammar  than  most  native  speakers. 

But  can  they  easily  and  naturally  speak  in  English? 


Communicate  with  Grammar  activates 
and  reinforces  their  grammar 
knowledge  through  carefully  designed 
speaking  practice. 

Features: 

■ high  interest  topics  with  international 
appeal 

■ clear  presentation  of  grammar 
concepts  and  usage 

■ intriguing  communicative  tasks 

■ integration  of  reading,  listening,  and 
writing  skills 


GomMMMiccde  with  QnammaA., 
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NEW!  — 


Please  send  a sample  of  Communicate  with  Grammar.  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 


Name: 


School: 


Address:  HomeD  School  □ 


TEL:  HomeD  School  □ 


c o’tACMLLAN 
EM  ANGUAGEHOUSE 


ELT  Office 

Horizon  Ishikawa  301,  5-19-10  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-9996 
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Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  MinanmsEtiriba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 
Tel:  06-245-9995  Fax:  06-245-9996 

WWW  http://www.i3web.ntti.co.jp/MacmillanLH  E-mail  mlh@po.sphere.ne.jp 


A Chapter  in  ‘ybur  Life 

edited  By  joyce  cunningham  & miyao  mariko 

All  JALT  Chapters  are  warmly  invited  to  submit  a 900-950  word  report  (in  English  and/or  Japanese) 
describing  their  many  fascinating  special  activities,  challenges,  experiences,  achievements,  and  opinions. 
This  month,  Toyohashi's  President,  Richard  Marshall,  and  founding  president,  Nozawa  Kazunori  outline 
how  their  chapter  fought  back  from  the  brink  of  death. 


Toyohashi 
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Chapters,  particularly  smaller 
chapters  like  Toyohashi,  are 
organic  entities.  They  have  a life 
cycle  like  any  organic  entity. 
They  begin  to  exist,  grow  rap- 
idly at  first,  and  evolve  into 
mature  and  stable  entities.  They 
go  through  mid-life  crises,  and 
either  develop  into  a stronger 
chapter  or  wither  away  and  die.  Toyohashi  has  expe- 
rienced all  of  these  phases  except  death,  although  it 
was  in  the  intensive  care  unit  for  some  time. 

When  I became  the  president  of 
Toyohashi,  we  had  a constant 
membership  of  around  30 
members.  Monthly  meetings 
were  well  at- 


tended. We  had  a full  slate  of  officers  and  a number 
of  people  willing  to  serve  as  officers.  We  had  a won- 
derful centrally  located  place  to  hold  meetings  and 
sufficient  funds  to  bring  in  attractive  speakers.  Ev- 
erything was  going  well.  Appearances,  nevertheless, 
can  be  deceiving. 

Slowly,  we  were  unable  to  replace  the  members 
we  lost.  The  revised  chapter  grant  formula  resulted 
in  Toyohashi  receiving  a smaller  grant  from  JALT. 
Hence,  we  had  to  cut  back  on  meetings.  We  lost  our 
meeting  place.  Fewer  people  were  willing  to  serve  as 
officers.  Year  after  year,  the  same  members  served  as 
officers.  For  some,  it  was  not  by  choice.  They  wanted 
to  give  up  their  positions,  but  no  one  was  willing  to 
replace  them.  Gradually,  the  cohesiveness  which 
held  the  chapter  together  in  its  early  years  disap- 
peared. Two  years  ago,  we  touched  bottom.  We  had 
only  13  members.  Unless  a miracle  happened,  it  was 
probable  that  Toyohashi  would  lose  its  chapter. 

Fortunately,  things  began  to  improve.  Over  the 
last  eighteen  months,  several  long-time  members 
began  to  take  responsibility  for  the  running  of  our 
chapter.  People  who  had  never  served  as  officers 
volunteered  their  services. 

In  the  past,  we  had  not  placed  much  emphasis  on 
recruiting  new  members.  This  changed. 

Members  began  to  ask  their  colleagues  and 
friends  to  come  to  meetings,  realizing  that  they  had 
to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  chapter  or  lose  it. 
The  last  few  months  have  been  good  ones.  Our 
membership  is  up  substantially.  In  October  1998, 
we  had  33  members,  more  than  in  years.  New 
people  have  volunteered  to  serve  as  officers.  We 
have  a new  president.  The  future  looks  bright  for 
Toyohashi. 

So  what  have  I learned  from  Toyohashi's  travails? 
When  I became  president,  I thought  my  job  was 
simply  to  ensure  that  we  had  a speaker  for  our  meet- 
ings, a place  to  hold  the  meetings,  and  that  the  vari- 
ous reports  JALT  requires  were  filed  on  time.  I was 
wrong.  That  is  the  smallest  and  least  important  part 
of  a president's  job.  A president's  main  job,  particu- 
larly in  a small  chapter,  is  to  cajole,  persuade, 
frighten,  (whatever  it  takes)  the  members  of  the 
chapter  to  realize  that  a chapter  will 
only  be  a success  if  all  the  members 
contribute  to  its  success. 

Richard  /.  Marshall 
Toyohashi  President 
(1995-1998) 
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Longman  Japan  is  happy  to  announce 
the  winner  of  the  free  air  ticket  to  TESOL  New  York 


Congratulations  Ms.  Ohara! 


Ms.  Mayumi  Ohara 

Kyoto  University  of  Foreign  Studies 


Ms.  Mayumi  Ohara  of  Kyoto  University  of  Foreign  Studies  is  the  winner  of 

the  English  Firsthand  Gold  FREE  ROUND-TRIP  AIR  TICKET  TO  THE 
1999  TESOL  CONFERENCE  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Fukuoka  JALT  1999 


Date:  January  24th 


Presenter: 
Marc  Helgesen 


Please  contact  Longman  Japan  for 
presentation  details. 
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edited  by  sandra  j.  smith  & oishi  harumi 


My  Share 


The  Poster  Preview  Task 

Keith  Ford,  Waseda  University 


This  paper  describes  an  interactive  poster  session  which 
was  introduced  into  the  process  of  preparing  whole- 
class  presentations.  It  generated  dynamic  learner  interac- 
tion at  a time  when  learners  had  previously  been 
preoccupied  with  individual  memorization  of  speeches. 
It  also  provided  learners  with  valuable  peer  feedback. 
The  poster  became  the  focal  point  of  a presentation  pre- 
view activity  in  which  participants  engaged  in  a lively 
and  informal  exchange  of  ideas  about  their  chosen  topic. 

Setting 

The  learners  involved  in  the  Poster  Preview  task  were 
mixed  ability  Freshman  English  majors  who  meet  four 
times  a week  (90-minute  classes)  at  Kanda  University 
of  International  Studies  in  Chiba,  Japan.  These  learners 
work  in  a project-oriented  classroom,  with  an  empha- 
sis on  learners  developing  their  communicative  profi- 
ciency and  ability  for  self-direction.  The  syllabus, 
guided  by  the  principles  of  high  levels  of  interaction 
and  interdependence,  consists  of  thematic  cycles  of 
input,  project  (preparation  and  performance  of  presen- 
tations), and  evaluation/assessment  (Ford  and  Torpey, 
1998).  Therefore,  learners  are  regularly  engaged  in  the 
task  of  researching  a chosen  topic  within  the  param- 
eters of  a particular  theme.  In  the  Travel  unit  they  may 
be  preparing  to  present  a simulated  guided  tour  of  a 
country;  in  Advertising , they  may  be  creating  and  pro- 
moting their  own  product.  This  preparation  involves 
four  to  five  90-minute  classes. 

The  Rationale  for  the  Task 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Poster  Preview  task,  it 
was  noted  that  on  their  final  preparation  day  learners 
tended  to  become  unduly  preoccupied  with  trying  to 
memorize  their  individual  speeches.  This  resulted  in 
very  little  interaction  or  communication  between  pre- 


sentation group  members. 

This  raised  the  question  as  to  how 
this  period  could  be  made  more  dy- 
namic and  interactive  so  that  learners  were  using  the 
target  language  naturally  and  spontaneously,  while  at 
the  same  time  getting  some  of  the  practice  they  needed 
for  giving  their  presentations.  Furthermore,  after  work- 
ing in  small  groups  for  an  extended  period  of  time, 
could  a sense  of  classroom  community  and  shared  expe- 
rience be  reintroduced? 

The  solution  was  the  introduction  of  an  interactive 
Poster  Preview  task  where  learners  gave  some  of  their 
peers  a preview  of  their  presentation  content.  Done  prior 
to  the  final  day's  preparation,  it  can  provide  valuable 
peer  feedback,  assisting  in  further  refinement  of  presen- 
tation content  and  style.  As  such,  it  promotes  learners' 
awareness  of  the  value  of  reviewing,  recycling  and  refor- 
mulating both  content  and  language  in  preparing  their 
final  product. 

The  Poster  Preview 

As  part  of  the  project  assignment,  related  to  the  theme 
of  Travel,  learners  were  given  the  outline  of  the  Poster 
Preview  task  shown  in  Figure  1. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  penultimate  day  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  presentations,  half  the  class  displayed  their 
posters  around  the  classroom.  The  class  of  thirty  learn- 
ers were  working  in  ten  presentation  groups  of  three. 
Five  groups  presented  their  posters  for  the  first  half  of 
the  ninety-minute  class  while  the  others  rotated  every 
fifteen  minutes  in  their  groups  to  view  them.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  class,  roles  were  reversed  and  the 
process  repeated.  In  a forty-five  minute  period  groups 
presented  their  poster  three  times. 

In  order  to  encourage  contingent  interaction,  learn- 
ers were  not  permitted  to  hold  notes  or  scripts.  All  pre- 
senters and  viewers  were  required  to  contribute, 
standing  closely  together  around  the  poster  in  order  to 
ease  interaction  and  conversation. 


Figure  1:  Poster  Preview  instructions  to  students 


The  Poster  Preview 


You  should  spend  about  30  minutes  out  of  class  preparing  your 

poster: 

• include  an  outline  of  a map  of  the  country 

• do  NOT  write  the  name  of  the  country  on  the  poster 

• in  one  comer  of  the  poster  you  should  draw  the  flag  of 
the  country 

• also  include  at  least  three  cultural  symbols  of  the 
country — they  might  be  food,  sport,  dance,  traditional 
greetings,  festivals,  types  of  traditional  transport,  his- 
torical figures  (people),  famous  buildings,  or  words 
from  another  language,  etc. 

Groups  will  take  it  in  turn  to  view  and  present  their  posters. 

o 


Groups  presenting  posters  should: 

• explain  their  symbols 

• describe  the  content  of  their  presentations 

• answer  any  questions 
Groups  viewing  posters  should: 

• find  a group  who  is  standing  by  their  poster 

• guess  what  country  is  on  the  poster  and  discuss  the 
cultural  symbols 

• ask  questions  about  the  presenters'  chosen  country 

• move  to  a new  group  after  about  15  minutes 

• view  three  different  posters. 

Remember,  this  is  not  only  a practice  of  your  presentation.  It  is  a 
conversation  about  your  chosen  country  and  about  your  poster. 


me 
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Learners'  Comments 

Learners'  reactions  to  the  Poster  Preview  activity  were 
positive  both  from  the  perspective  of  presenting  and 
viewing  the  posters.  Primarily,  they  considered  it  use- 
ful for  further  refining  their  presentations,  perhaps  as  a 
result  of  viewing  a particularly  well-informed  and 
well-prepared  group,  or  by  recognizing  the  need  to  do 
further  research  after  having  been  asked  an  appropri- 
ate question  about  their  topic  that  they  could  not  an- 
swer. As  such,  it  had  a positive  affective  value  in  that  it 
acted  as  a confidence-building  mechanism  for  the  sub- 
sequent whole-class  presentation. 

The  poster  itself  became  a greater  focus  of  attention 
than  in  a formal  presentation,  giving  learners  the  op- 
portunity to  express,  and  receive  praise  for,  their  cre: 
ativity  and  artwork.  The  informal  atmosphere  of  the 


Poster  Preview  task  results  in  the  kind  of  exchange  of 
information,  experiences  and  views  which  the  formal- 
ity of  the  whole-class  presentation  does  not  allow  for. 
As  one  learner  described  it,  "It  was  kind  of  like  visit- 
ing a lot  of  stores." 
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Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Communication,  Learner-Learner  Interaction 
Learner  English  Level:  Low  Intermediate  and  above 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  All 

Preparation  Time:  30  minutes  of  student  time  (as  part  of  pro- 
cess of  preparing  presentation) 

Activity  Time;  90-minute  class 


Jigsaw  Crossword  Puzzles  for  Conversation 
Management  and  Lexical  Review 

Keith  Lane  with  Roberta  Goiliher,  Miyazaki  International  College 


The  jigsaw  crossword  puzzle  is  a cooperative  learning 
activity  which  provides  students  a combination  of  con- 
versation practice  and  lexical  review.  Groups  of  four 
students  have  to  devise  and  give  each  other  oral  hints 
in  order  to  complete  a crossword  frame.  In  the  process 
they  practice  turn  taking,  repair,  negotiation  of  mean- 
ing, and  circumlocution,  all  aspects  of  good  conversa- 
tional competence.  Vocabulary  is  reinforced  when 
students  recall  the  needed  vocabulary  after  listening  to 
their  classmates  describe  it.  At  the  same  time,  the 
meanings  of  words  and  their  relationships  to  other 
words  are  elaborated  throughout  the  process  of  reflec- 
tion and  explanation. 

Here  is  how  to  prepare  a jigsaw  crossword  puzzle. 
First,  the  teacher  must  create  an  original  crossword 
frame.  This  sample  frame  consists  of  words  in  a read- 
ing on  flamingos  that  the  students  would  have  studied. 

Once  the  teacher  has  the  basic  frame,  he  is  ready  to 
make  it  a "jigsaw"  crossword  puzzle — one  that  pro- 
vides four  students  with  different  pieces  of  the  puzzle 
which  they  must  fit  together  during  the  activity.  The 

teacher  should  make  four 


eight),  but  no  two  papers  should  be 
identical.  The  end  result  should 
guarantee  that  each  word  is  pro- 
vided to  two  students  and  is  left 
blank  on  the  pages  of  two  students.  My  method  for 
doing  this  is  fairly  simple,  though  initially  teachers 
may  find  it  rather  labor  intensive.  Take  the  four  blank 
sheets.  One  paper  is  'EE'  (even  across,  even  down).  On 
this  page  all  even  numbered  words  are  included,  all 
odd  numbered  words  removed.  The  next  paper  is  'OO' 
(odd  across,  odd  down);  all  odd  numbered  words  are 
included  and  even  numbered  words  removed.  The 
third  paper  is  'EO'  (even  across,  odd  down).  The  fourth 

Figure  2:  Crossword  Jigsaw 
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Figure  1:  Sample  Crossword 


blank  versions  of  the  cross- 
word frame  and  include 
and  omit  some  of  the 
words  in  each.  Each  stu- 
dent in  a group  of  four 
will  get  one  of  these.  In  the 
sample  frame  above  there 
are  fifteen  words  and  each 
student  should  get  half  of 
these  words  (seven  or 
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paper  is,  logically,  'OE'  (odd  across,  even  down).  The 
flamingo  puzzle  above  would  be  parsed  like  Figure  2: 

The  effect  of  this  division  is  that  all  participants  have 
fifty  percent  of  the  puzzle  completed  and  fifty  percent 
to  complete.  Also,  each  word  appears  on  the  sheets  of 
two  students.  This  is  important.  Sometimes  students 
will  not  recognize  the  meaning  of  a word  well  enough 
to  explain  it,  and  the  result  of  only  one  student  having 
that  particular  word  could  easily  cause  the  activity  to 
come  to  a halt.  On  the  receptive  end  a similar  process  is 
at  work.  The  probability  of  successful  recall  is  in- 
creased when  two  are  guessing.  Often  one  student's 
incorrect  guess  will  trigger  another's  correct  guess. 
Weak  students  and  strong  students  are  not  as  imposed 
upon  as  when  working  together  in  two-way  informa- 
tion gap  activities.  Here  is  how  the  flamingo  puzzle 
may  play  out,  for  instance: 

EE:  Who  has  number  seven  down? 

OO:  I do.  It  means  'make  babies.' 

EO:  Flamingos  do  this  by  laying  eggs. 

OE:  (guessing)  Is  it  'reproduce?' 

OO:  Good.  Yes. 

Notice  in  this  exchange  that  EE  does  not  direct  her 
question  to  OO  but  to  the  entire  group.  This  is  because 
she  does  not  know  exactly  who  has  an  answer  for  the 
question.  While  the  teacher  knows  that  EE  and  OO  are 
completely  complementary,  and  that  EO  and  OE  are, 
too,  this  information  is  not  given  to  the  students  nor 
are  they  aware  of  who  in  the  group  is  OO,  EE,  etc.  Both 
OO  and  EO  are  obligated  to  answer  EE.  OE  listens,  too, 
because  she  also  has  a blank  seven  down;  it  is  actually 
she  who  guesses  the  answer  and  either  OO  or  EO 
could  confirm  it.  This  creates  a very  interesting  and 
collaborative  dynamic  among  the  participants  more  or 
less  equally.  A fifth  or  even  sixth  student  (an  extra  EE 
and  OO,  for  example)  can  be  added  to  an  unsupervised 
group  without  it  disintegrating  into  two  'camps'.  Once 
the  word  is  said,  it  can  be  written  down,  and  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  ask  about  and  confirm  spell- 
ing. This  is  a nice,  additional  interactive  gambit. 


The  best  words  to  select  for  the  puzzle  are  those 
which  have  been  taught  in  class  at  some  point.  Review- 
ing vocabulary  reinforces  retention  but  also  contributes 
to  the  'culture'  of  the  class,  an  important  affective  fea- 
ture. Additionally,  you  will  want  to  include  words 
which  are  very  easy.  In  the  examples  the  words  'or', 
'ate',  'on',  and  'are'  were  included  not  because  the  stu- 
dents needed  reinforcement  with  these  words  but  be- 
cause they  provide  additional  explanation  practice 
and,  when  added  to  the  puzzle,  provide  letters  in  some 
of  the  boxes  to  help  students  recall  the  harder  words. 
Words  which  students  are  likely  to  have  little  or  no 
familiarity  with  are  to  be  avoided;  this  is  an  activity  for 
reviewing  vocabulary  rather  than  introducing  it. 

Additional  suggestions:  The  first  time  this  activity 
is  tried,  the  puzzle  creator  and  the  students  will  both 
feel  more  satisfied  if  the  puzzle  is  shorter  and  easier 
rather  than  longer  and  harder.  Do  not  imagine  that 
you  will  be  able  to  fit  each  and  every  one  of  the  re- 
view vocabulary  words  into  your  puzzle;  you  will  get 
frustrated.  Crossword  puzzle  software  programs, 
such  as  Mindscape's  Crossword  Magic,  can  relieve  a 
lot  of  preparation  frustration,  but  even  these  will  re- 
quire a degree  of  low-tech  pencil  and  paper  work. 
Finally,  this  discussion  assumes  an  English-only  rule. 
However,  with  exceptionally  low-level  students,  or 
secondary  school  classes,  teachers  may  want  to  con- 
sider using  this  as  a translation  exercise.  In  that  case 
the  hint  for  number  four  across  would  be  hane.  Of 
course  some  of  the  conversational  value  of  the  activity 
is  reduced  if  this  is  done,  but  it  still  elicits  recall  of  the 
item  and  can  be  more  motivating  than  merely  work- 
ing from  a list  of  words. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Vocabulary,  Conversation  Skills 
Learner  English  Level:  All  levels 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Jr.  High  - Adult 
Preparation  Time:  Varies 
Activity  Time:  Varies 


Pass  It  On:  A Flexible  Activity 

Stu  Ruttan,  Hiroshima  Suzugamine  Women's  College 


The  following  activity  helps  students  learn  language 
and  content  while  actively  involving  them  in  speaking 
English.  In  addition,  it  is  flexible  enough  to  be  accom- 
modated in  a variety  of  courses.  Using  words  or 
phrases  on  index  cards,  student  pairings,  and  10 — 15 
minutes  of  class  time,  the  teacher  can  both  observe  and 
evaluate  how  the  students  are  performing  with  respect 
to  the  course  materials  and  their  language  skills,  and 
instill  in  the  students  a certain  responsibility  to  com- 
municate with  their  classmates.  I describe  below  the 

er|c 


general  procedure  of  the  activity, 
followed  by  variations  of  it  for 
reading,  writing,  and  discussion  courses. 

General  Procedure 

Prepare  index  cards  by  writing  key  words  or  phrases, 
one  per  card,  which  are  important  to  the  topic  being 
studied  in  a particular  course.  You  will  need  enough 
cards  for  half  of  the  class  as  this  activity  is  best  done  in 
pairs.  Gather  the  students  and  have  them  stand  in  a 
group,  or  two  groups  if  you  have  more  than  thirty  stu- 
dents. Next,  give  half  of  the  students  one  card  each. 
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Instruct  all  students  that  a student  with  a card  will  join 
one  without  a card.  The  partners  read  the  word  or 
phrase  and  then  try  to  talk  about  it  as  much  as  they  are 
able  in  English.  I ask  students  to  consider  questions 
such  as  the  following:  What  does  the  word  or  phrase 
mean?  How  did  we  use  it  when  we  studied  the  topic? 
What  does  this  word  make  you  think  of  about  the 
topic?  Can  you  remember  any  details  or  important 
information?  (I  usually  write  questions  like  these  on 
the  board.)  A two-minute  time  limit  per  card  is  wise 
because  it  keeps  the  students  focused.  Next,  tell  the 
students  that  first  had  the  cards  to  give  them  to  their 
partners.  The  student  that  receives  the  card  then  finds 
another  partner  without  a card  and  begins  to  talk.  Re- 
peat this  activity  a number  of  times  until  the  students 
have  had  a chance  to  talk  about  most  of  the  cards. 

In  a Short  Story  Reading  Course 

Level:  Beginner  to  Intermediate 

The  purposes  of  the  activity  that  follows  are  to  develop 
vocabulary  understanding  and  reading  comprehen- 
sion. After  assigning  one  or  two  chapters  of  a story,  I 
want  the  students  to  talk  and  think  about  the  impor- 
tant vocabulary  and  sections.  I prefer  my  reading 
classes  to  be  quite  oral  so  that  I can  quickly  assess  how 
well  the  students  are  understanding  the  material.  Ad- 
ditionally, I believe  that  in  beginner  to  intermediate 
levels  oral  activities  increase  confidence  in  students  as 
they  experience  their  reading,  when,  for  instance,  each 
comes  to  realize  that  others  share  their  struggles  to 
understand  the  story. 

I like  to  begin  class  with  the  activity  outlined  in  the 
"General  Procedure"  above,  as  it  gets  the  students  on 
task,  focusing  on  the  story;  key  words,  new  vocabu- 
lary, and  phrases  from  the  story  are  useful  topics  for 
the  cards.  To  gauge  how  the  students  are  doing  with 
the  reading  materials,  I walk  around  and  listen  in  on 
the  students  and  assist  them  if  they  are  really  strug- 
gling with  pronunciation,  expression  and  understand- 
ing, and  if  they  have  any  questions.  However,  I try  to 
stay  out  of  the  communication  process  and  allow  the 
students  to  talk,  in  English,  as  freely  as  possible. 

In  a Writing  Class 

Level:  all 

I have  used  this  activity  with  all  levels  of  students  in 
various  writing  course  contexts,  but  it  is  especially 
useful  in  content  courses  as  a way  of  generating  ideas 
for  students  to  write  about  and  write  with.  On  a set  of 
cards  (one  set  = 10  cards  for  20  students)  I write  com- 
position topics  or  themes  that  are  related  to  the  content 
and  genre  of  writing  I wish  my  students  to  produce. 

For  example,  if  the  focus  is  personal  writing,  then  top- 
ics could  include  "your  family"  or  "your  high  school 
life."  Usually,  the  number  of  topics  is  smaller  than  the 
number  of  students,  so  the  same  topic  may  be  written 
on  two  or  three  different  cards.  One  slight  change  from 
the  general  procedure  is  that  students  take  notes  on  a 
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piece  of  paper  as  they  share  ideas  with  their  partner. 
You  will  need  to  allow  some  extra  time  for  note  taking. 
Also,  I encourage  students  to  think  positively  about 
repeating  discussion  about  a topic  since  each  person 
may  have  different  ideas,  and  they  might  be  helping 
each  other  gain  new  perspectives.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  talk  with  higher  level  students  about 
how  different  ideas  are  encouraged  in  writing.  Thus, 
the  activity  of  sharing  the  cards  can  act  not  only  as  a 
communicative  activity,  but  also  as  a great  opportunity 
to  talk  with  the  students  about  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing one's  own  ideas  and  perspectives  in  writing. 

In  a Discussion  Skills  Course 

Level:  High-beginner  to  Lower  Advanced 
In  a discussion  course,  students  need  to  learn  a variety  of 
language  strategies,  such  as  asking  for  agreement.  Along 
with  these  strategies  are  particular  phrases  and  vocabu- 
lary that  must  be  studied,  for  example  gambits  like 
"Don't  you  agree?"  To  assist  the  students  in  remember- 
ing the  gambits,  I write  various  strategies  such  as  "Ask- 
ing for  Opinions"  or  "Interrupting"  on  cards.  Using  the 
general  procedure  described  above,  I then  ask  the  stu- 
dents to  try  to  recall  as  many  gambits  as  possible  with 
their  partner  by  instructing  them  to  think  about  the  fol- 
lowing: "Can  you  understand  the  strategy?  What  are 
some  examples  of  this  strategy?  Can  you  use  the  ex- 
amples in  different  sentences?"  Additionally,  I stress  that 
they  need  to  know  when  a particular  word  or  phrase  is 
used.  Therefore,  I ask  them  to  try  to  talk  about  when  a 
particular  gambit  is  used  in  a discussion.  Obviously,  this 
last  activity  is  quite  difficult  as  I am  asking  my  students 
to  talk  about  usage.  However,  even  by  considering  the 
language  and  its  uses  without  being  able  to  articulate 
their  ideas  in  English,  they  involve  themselves  in  lan- 
guage learning  processes. 

Conclusion 

"Pass  It  On"  remains  a fixture  in  my  repertoire  of  ac- 
tivities. Though  this  article  has  outlined  only  three  lan- 
guage learning  contexts,  the  general  procedure  can  be 
used  in  a variety  of  ways  for  a variety  of  purposes.  You 
may,  for  instance,  wish  to  treat  it  as  a pure  language 
activity,  such  as  improving  vocabulary  skills,  or  you 
may  want  to  observe  how  students  in  a new  class  will 
interact.  "Pass  It  On"  can  be  applied  in  a range  of  lan- 
guage learning  situations  and  course  contexts,  from 
beginning  students  to  more  advanced,  and  at  any  time 
in  a particular  class.  I often  find  that  the  students  enjoy 
this  activity  and  it  really  does  help  them  understand 
what  they  know  and  what  they  do  not  know. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Student  Interaction,  Consolidation  Activity 
Learner  English  Level:  All  levels 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Jr.  High  - Adult 
Preparation  Time:  15  minutes 
Activity  Time:  Varies 
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Standing  Committee  on  Employment  Practices:  Report  from  the  JALT  President 

by  Gene  van  Troyer 


The  January  1996  Annual  General  Meeting  at  the 
Hiroshima  JALT  conference  approved  a "JALT  Policy  on 
Discrimination/'  Section  2 of  which  read: 

The  President,  in  consultation  with  the  Executive 
Board,  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  fund  a Standing 
Committee  on  Employment  Practices.  The  committee 
shall  reflect  the  cultural  diversity  of  JALT.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  this  committee  shall  be  to  advance 
recommendations  to  the  President  for  action  plans. 

(For  the  complete  text  of  this  policy,  please  see  the  1998 
Information  & Directory  of  Officers  and  Associate  Members, 
p.  4;  for  a list  of  the  committee  members,  p.  19.) 

Some  members  of  JALT  have  expressed  frustration  that 
it  has  taken  so  long  for  the  recommendations  to  material- 
ize. This  is  a fact  of  life  when  dealing  with  committees:  the 
process  of  considering  issues  takes  time.  It  took  three 
months  to  assemble  a balanced  team  that  met  the  criteria 
mentioned  above,  and  three  meetings  over  the  course  of 
1997  to  put  together  the  realistic  set  of  action  plans  out- 
lined below.  Moreover,  a major  purpose  of  committees  is 
to  put  the  brakes  on  the  possibly  rash  actions  of  a single 
individual. 

Before  getting  onto  the  matter  of  the  SCOEP  recommen- 
dations, I would  like  to  clarify  what  the  policy  actually 
means:  the  SCOEP  is  the  President's  committee.  He  ap- 
points and  funds  it,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Board,  and  it  reports  to  the  President.  Only  members  of 
the  SCOEP  have  a vote  on  the  committee.  Non-committee 
members  have  no  say  in  what  issues  the  committee  will 
deliberate;  they  ARE  welcome  to  offer  input  and  attend 
meetings,  but  they  have  no  vote  on  the  recommendations 
that  are  advanced  to  the  President  as  action  plans;  nor  can 
the  President  be  compelled  to  act  on  those  recommenda- 
tions without  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Board.  After 
the  SCOEP  was  assembled  sometime  in  December  1996, 1 
forwarded  the  following  overview  of  what  the  SCOEP  is 
about  to  all  committee  members: 

JALT  Presidents  interpretation  of  the  mandate 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment Practices  is  to  recommend  action  plans  to  the 
President  who,  if  they  are  accepted,  implements  them.  In 
my  view  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  such  action  plans 
be  realistic,  that  they  be  workable  within  the  context  of 
Japan,  and  that  they  not  involve  direct  labor  advocacy 
actions.  While  I believe  that  JALT  has  every  right  to  ex- 
press an  organizational  view  (or  opinion)  about  issues  that 
affect  the  professional  lives  of  its  members — indeed,  a 
professional  responsibility  to  recognize  these  matters  and 
to  have  a public  stance  concerning  them — I do  not  believe 
that  the  organization  can  afford  to  become  directly  in- 
volved in  labor  disputes  or  labor  union-like  activities.  This 
is  because  JALT  is  a gakkai,  not  a kumiai,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  because  it  lacks  the  resources  (both  money  and  exper- 
Hco'i  tn  function  effectively  in  labor  issues. 


The  question  is,  what  can  we  do  that  is  realistic,  appro- 
priate, and  will  not  cause  us  to  be  shunned  by  education 
boards  and  members  or  potential  members  who  may  fear 
that  association  with  JALT  might  cause  them  potential 
problems?  One  thing  I believe  we  can  do  is  to  issue  posi- 
tion papers,  press  releases  if  you  will,  expressing  how  we 
as  a professional  organization  feel  about  employment 
issues  that  have  a professional  impact  on  our  members. 

As  to  the  nature  of  closed  as  opposed  to  open  meetings: 
yes,  of  course  all  meetings  in  JALT  are  open.  However,  in 
terms  of  e-mail  listservers  or  chatrooms,  I believe  they 
should  be  restricted  to  committee  members  only.  Keeping 
it  open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  come  on  will  possibly 
result  in  counterproductive  debates  between  committee 
members  and  non-committee  members  that  could  lead  to 
gridlock.  This  is  what  happened  with  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Faculty  Terminations — everyone  on  the  routing 
list  thought  they  were  committee  members,  when  actually 
only  5 or  6 people  were  directly  appointed,  as  opposed  to 
the  other  30  to  40  who  were  invited  to  offer  input.  It  is 
sufficient  that  you  be  open  to  input,  but  in  my  view  it  is 
not  necessary  to  allow  non-committee  members  to  partici- 
pate in  the  committee's  internal  discussion  process. 

Since  the  motion  directly  empowers  the  JALT  President 
to  appoint  a committee  to  recommend  action  plans  to  the 
President,  this  means  that  administratively  you  come  un- 
der the  office  of  the  President  and  therefore  that  you  re- 
port to  the  President.  It  also  means  that  I am  de  facto  a 
member  of  the  committee.  However,  I do  not  plan  to  ac- 
tively contribute  to  the  discussion  in  major  ways;  your 
purpose  is  to  advise  me  and  through  me,  all  of  JALT. 

It  is  imperative  that  all  committee  members  maintain 
the  utmost,  professional  and  collegial  regard  and  decorum 
for  all  other  members.  I believe  that  we  are  all,  ultimately, 
moving  towards  the  same  goal,  which  is  to  serve  the 
membership  of  JALT  in  the  best  way  possible.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  the  goal,  but  how  best  to  achieve  it. 

I hope  this  gives  everyone  something  more  specific  to 
work  with.  I should  also  mention  that  as  a Standing  Com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Employment  Practices  can  make 
proposals  to  the  floor,  which  can  become  motions  if  a vot- 
ing member  of  the  Executive  Board  sponsors  them,  even  if 
the  President  disagrees  with  them.  The  Committee  Co- 
Chairs  are  appointed  national  officers,  and  have  the  right  to 
make  proposals.  This  is  important  because  if  there  is  a split 
between  the  views  of  the  President  and  the  Committee,  it 
means  the  Committee  still  has  an  avenue  of  redress.  Don't 
forget:  the  President  is  just  a human  being  (and  this  Presi- 
dent, me,  is  something  of  an  administrative  technocrat  who 
wants  to  get  things  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  broadest  base 
of  members);  as  a human,  the  JALT  President  is  not  perfect. 
That's  why  the  President  needs  a committee  like  this. 

The  SCOEP  operated  under  the  above  overview 

What  follows  are  the  recommendations  only.  As  of  this 
date  I have  yet  to  determine  which  of  them  I can  act  on 
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right  now,  without  further  approval  of  the  JALT  Executive 
Board  (EB),  and  those  which  require  careful  consideration 
and  approval  by  the  EB.  Clearly,  recommendations  n.  III 
and  VI  require  such  approval  because  they  involve  an 


expenditure  of  JALT  funds.  Until  I have  made  this  deter- 
mination, they  will  remain  what  they  are:  recommenda- 
tions and  advice.  In  my  view,  there  are  many  excellent, 
doable  ideas  among  these  recommendations. 


SCOEP  Recommendations 
Action  Plan 

Proposed  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  Employment  Practices  (SCOEP)  submitted  to 
the  JALT  National  President  January  24, 1998: 


With  the  mission  of  reviewing  the  concerns  of  the  JALT 
membership  regarding  employment  practices,  the 
SCOEP  has  held  an  open  session  at  the  Hamamatsu  con- 
ference, several  closed  sessions,  e-mail  exchanges,  and 
phone  meetings.  After  almost  a year,  the  SCOEP  would 
like  to  recommend  the  following  eight  proposals  to  the 
JALT  President: 

1.  JALT  Employment  Practices  Information  Package 
The  committee  recommends  that  JALT  assemble  a re- 
source kit  for  its  members,  available  for  a nominal  fee  or 
reference  at  the  JALT  Central  Office.  We  could  solicit  . 
contributions  from  the  membership  at  large,  and  involve 
the  PALE  N-SIG  as  a resource  for  items.  Any  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  employment  practices  in  Japan  could 
be  included  in  the  kit. 

Sample  Items:  1)  Press  Clippings:  Goeff  Morrison's 
recent  TESOL  Matters  article,  "Protecting  Yourself  in  the 
Japanese  Workplace"  2)  Fact  Sheet:  Procedure  for  Filing 
a Grievance  3)  List  of  Lawyers  for  filing  a grievance 
(American  Embassy)  4)  Testimonials  and  Suggestions 
from  JALT  members  who  have  taken  legal  action  5)  Gen- 
eral Suggestions  6)  Information  on  Labor  Unions  which 
organize  language  teachers 

2.  JALT  could  fund  a part-time  position  or  pay  a stipend 
to  a person  who  would  be  responsible  for  compiling  and 
maintaining  current  information  for  the  resource  kit. 

3.  JALT  could  retain  a lawyer  to  serve  the  organization's 
membership  on  a part-time  basis.  This  lawyer  would  be 
engaged  to  provide  an  initial  free  consultation,  probably 
by  phone,  to  members  who  would  like  to  use  this  ser- 
vice. Any  subsequent  consultations  would  have  to  be 
paid  accordingly  by  the  individual. 

4.  In  order  to  provide  the  membership  with  the  fullest 
information  about  employment  opportunities,  the  Job 
Information  Center  and  JALT  publications  should  con- 
tinue to  publicize  the  ads  they  receive  with  a disclaimer 
statement  reiterating  J ALT'S  non-discrimination  policy. 

Employers  who  agree  with  the  JALT  non-discrimina- 
tion policy  could  be  invited  to  endorse  it  publicly,  and 
their  names  could  be  compiled  onto  a list  and  published 
in  the  JALT  publications.  As  the  list  grows,  hopefully, 
more  employers  would  want  to  comply  with  JALT 
policy  and  to  add  their  names  to  the  list. 


5.  JALT  could  create  a research  grant  for  members  to 
encourage  them  to  pursue  research  into  professional 
issues  affecting  employment  practices,  such  as  perfor- 
mance evaluation. 

6.  JALT  could  create  a national  officer  position  for 
JACET  (Japan  Association  of  College  English  Teachers) 
Liaison.  The  goal  of  this  Liaison  Officer  would  be  to 
maintain  open  communication  with  a largely  Japanese 
group  and  exchange  information  on  employment  prac- 
tices. This  recommendation  is  based  on  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  our  membership  that  JALT  needs  more 
communication  with  Japanese  professional  organiza- 
tions, in  Japanese. 

7.  JALT  could  offer  to  work  with  schools  and  the 
Monbusho  in  drafting  new  policies  concerning  employ- 
ment practices.  The  committee  felt  it  was  important  to 
explore  possibilities  for  collaboration.  We  hope  that  this 
would  be  a positive  step  toward  addressing  the  disman- 
tling of  the  tenure  system  and  the  increasing  use  of  fixed- 
term  contracts. 

8.  The  committee  agrees  that  JALT  should  not  take  sides 
in  any  particular  dispute,  either  for  or  against  teachers  or 
their  employers.  JALT  is  not  an  advocacy  organization, 
nor  a labor  union.  However,  in  order  to  address  the 
interests  of  a constituency  within  JALT  who  are  inter- 
ested in  advocacy,  we  feel  that  the  organization  could 
establish  networks  for  sharing  information  with  advo- 
cacy groups.  Formal  ties  could  be  established  in  two 
specific  ways: 

A)  Appoint  ad  hoc  JALT  Liaison  Officers  to  work  with 
groups  advocating  the  rights  of  teachers  and  foreign 
residents. 

B)  JALT  could  contact  groups  representing  other  intel- 
lectual professions  in  view  of  forming  a group  of  repre- 
sentatives which  would  work  together  as  a lobby.  Other 
groups  which  have  encountered  discrimination  in  Japan 
include  foreign  lawyers,  journalists,  teachers,  research- 
ers, and  exchange  students.  The  foreign  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  especially  the  ACCJ,  could  be  invited  to  play 
an  umbrella  role  in  uniting  these  groups  as  a lobby. 

Submitted  to  JALT  President  Gene  van  Troyer  by: 
Virginia  Hamori-Ota  & Sandra  T.  Nakata 
SCOEP  Co-Chairs 


In  closing,  a somewhat  different  version  of  this  report 
and  the  recommendations  was  originally  intended  to  ap- 
pear in  the  JALT98  Conference  Handbook.  Unfortunately 
^^adline  was  missed.  I believe  the  editors  might  have 
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found  a way  to  fit  it  in  if  I had  pushed  the  matter,  but  I felt 
it  really  more  appropriate  to  make  it  available  to  the  entire 
membership,  rather  than  only  to  the  40%  who  attended 
the  conference. 
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Book  Reviews 

edited  by  katharine  isbell  & oda  masaki 

The  Standby  Book*  Seth  Lindsromberg  (Ed.).  England: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1 997.  ¥3,500.  Pp.  xii  + 

249.  ISBN  0-521-55860-3. 

There  is  no  getting  around  it,  sometimes  even  the 
most  well  meaning,  thoughtful,  tried  and  true  textbook 
becomes  old  as  students  and  teacher  trudge  diligently 
along  week  after  week.  Remember  Sisyphus  and  the 
rock?  The  Standby  Book  is  a worthwhile  addition  for  any 
teacher  who  wants  to  engage  those  students  who  stare 
into  space  during  the  most  fascinating  of  lessons.  Con- 
taining 110  classroom  activities  from  33  EFL  teachers, 
this  book  is  designed  to  supplement  the  regular  class 
textbook.  It  could  also  be  used  alone,  perhaps  for  short 
intensive  language  studies. 

Aimed  at  teenagers  and  adults  of  any  language  level, 
the  activities  in  this  book  get  students  moving  and  learn- 
ing. The  activities  can  be  used  as  warm-ups  helping  ease 
the  students  into  the  day's  lessons,  or  to  break  up  the 
class  routine.  Often  it  is  very  difficult  for  some  students- 
especially  those  in  compulsory  English  classes-to  sit, 
listen  to,  or  practice  English  for  ninety  minutes.  Classes 
using  The  Standby  Book  will  be  participating  and  learning 
without  realizing  it. 

A sampling  from  the  book's  12  sections  shows  how 
varied  the  book  is:  Warm-Ups:  Short  Energizers,  Using 
Magazines  and  Newspapers,  Language  through  Litera- 
ture, Music  and  Imagination,  and  Not  Just  for  Business 
People.  There  is  even  a section  on  grammar  entitled. 
Grammar  and  Register:  Practice,  Reflection,  Review. 
Within  each  section,  the  book  offers  ways  to  excite  stu- 
dents in  different  types  of  classroom  settings,  for  ex- 
ample, content-based  or  traditional  language  classes. 

Activities  in  the  book  can  create  a positive  mood  and 
genki  feeling.  My  students  especially  liked  a game  called 
Newspaper  Bash,  which  reinforces  words  in  a lexical 
group,  for  example,  animal  names.  The  appointed 
basher  stands  in  the  middle  of  a circle  of  seated  stu- 
dents. First,  students  decide  on  the  animal  they  will 
represent  and,  going  around  the  circle,  call  out  that  ani- 
mal name.  The  students  will  use  the  same  animal  name 
for  the  entire  game.  Next,  the  basher  calls  out  any  ani- 
mal named,  for  example  "Chipmunk!"  The  student  who 
is  the  chipmunk  must  say  another  animal  name  really 
quickly-so  quickly  in  fact  that  if  he  doesn't  say  it  quickly 
enough,  the  basher  bashes  him  with  the  rolled  up  news- 
paper. Then  the  bashed  student  becomes  the  new 
basher.  If  the  chipmunk  is  successful  in  calling  out,  "Ti- 
ger!" the  tiger  must  call  out  another  animal  name  before 
getting  bashed.  Oh,  it's  a lot  of  fun! 

While  Newspaper  Bash  may  appear  violent  (espe- 
cially its  name),  Jane  Revell,  the  contributor,  writes, 
"Amazing  though  it  seems,  people  seem  to  really  enjoy 
being  bashed  on  the  head  with  a newspaper"  (p.17).  It 
has  always  been  a positive,  playful  experience  in  the 
many  groups  that  I have  used  this  activity  with.  One 
student  of  mine  commented,  ". . . this  game  is  useful  to 
remember  the  names.  As  the  game  went  faster  and 
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faster,  everyone  went  panic.  Everyone  looked  getting 
excited.  Person  who  had  simple  animal's  names  looked 
hard  because  these  names  were  easy  for  everyone  to 
come  up  with.  Most  of  the  students  became  basher  and 
had  a nice  time. . . ." 

A word  of  caution:  some  of  the  games  were  so  much 
fun,  we  had  trouble  getting  back  to  more  "serious"  or 
"academic"  topics.  For  example,  our  scheduled  textbook 
activity  for  this  day  was  to  discuss  discrimination.  After 
such  a high  from  the  game,  it  was  really  impossible  to 
get  going  on  a heavy  topic.  So  when  using  these  activi- 
ties to  supplement  a textbook,  organizing  the  correct 
place  for  the  game  during  class  can  be  challenging. 

I have  also  used  The  Standby  Book  in  my  intermediate- 
level  conversation  class  (20  students)  in  the  following 
way.  I introduced  the  book  and  asked  students  to 
choose  a partner.  Each  week  a pair  of  students  would  be 
responsible  for  leading  the  class  in  a new  language  ac- 
tivity. After  each  week's  game,  the  presenting  group 
would  pass  the  book  on  to  a new  pair  of  students.  (A 
goal  of  mine  is  to  have  students  decide  course  content 
whenever  possible.)  After  the  first  few  weeks,  I knew 
the  activities  were  a sure-fire  hit.  Many  students  began 
to  tell  me  how  much  they  enjoyed  the  activities  and  how 
they  looked  forward  all  week  to  our  Friday  morning 
(8:50  a.m.)  class  when  we  would  play  a new  game.  After 
each  pair  presented  their  game  to  the  class,  I asked  them 
to  write  a response  as  to  how  well  they  thought  the  ac- 
tivity went.  Student  comments  once  again  reinforced  the 
benefits  of  The  Standby  Book. 

Reviewed  by  Mark  Lewis,  Tsuda 

English  for  Business  Communication.  Simon  Sweeney. 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1997. 

Student's  Book.  Pp.  1 55.  ¥2,980.  ISBN  0-521  -44620-1 . 
Teacher's  Book.  Pp.  1 20.  ¥2,980.  ISBN  0-521  -44621  -X. 
Cassette  or  CD.  ¥5,1 00.  ISBN  0-521-44622-8. 

English  for  Business  Communication  is  a business  text 
that  focuses  on  improving  speaking  and  listening  skills 
for  intermediate  students.  It  is  divided  into  five  mod- 
ules: Cultural  Diversity  and  Socializing,  Telephoning, 
Presentations,  Meetings  and  Negotiations. 

According  to  the  author,  there  is  a reason  for  the 
order  of  the  five  modules.  The  first  module  helps  estab- 
lish the  teaching  and  learning  approach  used  in  the 
course  while  the  second  module  teaches  British  and 
American  telephone  language.  The  third  module,  Pre- 
sentations, is  a precursor  to  the  following  modules 
because  the  skills  presented  in  this  module  are  often 
needed  when  participating  in  meetings  and  negotia- 
tions. The  fourth  module  contains  many  recommenda- 
tions for  effective  communication  strategies  in  business 
that  help  to  build  vocabulary.  The  final  module  inte- 
grates the  language  and  communication  strategies  cov- 
ered in  the  previous  two  modules. 

Each  module  is  divided  into  two  or  three  units  of 
three  to  eight  pages  in  length.  Sweeney  states  that  each 
unit,  depending  on  the  ability  of  the  students,  should 
take  about  three  hours-not  including  optional  material 
or  the  end-of-the-unit  Transfer  Tasks.  However,  some  of 
the  units  include  readings  that  provide  extra  informa- 
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tion  about  the  module  topics.  These  are  rather  long, 
from  18  to  36  lines,  but  can  be  beneficial  as  homework  to 
get  the  students  thinking  about  the  topics. 

Each  unit  has  four  listening  exercises  which  use  au- 
thentic language,  contain  English  speakers  from  around 
the  world,  and  have  a real  communicative  purpose  that 
is  clear  to  the  students. 

Every  unit  uses  a flow  chart  containing  prompts  of  the 
language  focus  for  that  particular  unit  to  show  the  dia- 
logue pattern.  There  is  also  a listening  exercise  based  on 
the  flow  chart.  I used  the  flow  charts  with  engineers, 
and  the  charts  were  quite  successful  because  the  engi- 
neers often  organize  information  in  this  manner.  In  ad- 
dition, they  were  able  to  compare  their  dialogues  with 
that  of  a native  speaker  and  discuss  the  differences. 

At  the  end  of  each  unit  is  a section  called  Transfer 
Tasks.  In  this  section,  students  practice  target  language 
in  communication  contexts  that  relate  directly  to  their 
immediate  environment:  their  home,  their  studies,  or 
their  work.  As  Sweeney  puts  it,  "Transfers  aim  to  create 
a bridge  between  the  classroom  and  the  student's 
world."  I found  this  section  useful  because  it  is  less  con- 
trolled than  the  other  activities  and  students  can  check  if 
they  are  able  to  use  the  language. 

There  are  also  useful  references  at  the  end  of  each 
unit:  Language  Checklist  and  Skills  Checklist.  The  Lan- 
guage Checklist  is  a summary  of  the  key  language  that 
has  been  introduced  in  the  unit  and  can  be  referred  to 
in  practice  tasks.  The  Skills  Checklist  summarizes  the 
key  points  of  technique  for  effective  communication 
skills  as  introduced  in  each  unit  and  can  also  be  used  as 
a quick  review. 

The  teacher's  manual  contains  answer  keys,  ideas  to 
extend  activities  and  photocopiable  tapescripts.  As  an 
aside,  the  student's  book  does  not  have  tapescripts,  and  I 
found  this  inconvenient  because  I like  to  use  tapescripts 
in  class,  but  I do  not  like  making  many  copies.  Neverthe- 
less, I thought  the  teacher's  book  to  be  very  helpful  when 
planning  lessons. 

English  for  Business  Communication  covers  specific  ar- 
eas related  to  business  English,  but  because  it  is  de- 
signed  for  a general  audience,  ESP  teachers  may  have  to 
supplement  the  material  to  make  it  more  relevant  for 
their  students.  However,  this  can  be  done  with  minimal 
effort  since  the  book  already  contains  a solid  foundation. 

Many  business  texts  use  similar  formats-  but  English 
for  Business  Communication  presents  the  material  in  a 
unique  way.  So,  if  you  are  looking  for  something  new, 
this  book  might  be  the  one  for  you. 

Reviewed  by  Sam  Cornett,  Sumikin  Intercom,  Inc. 

Good  News,  Bad  News.  Roger  Barnard.  New  York  and 
Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1998.  Pp.  viii  + 72. 

¥1 ,600.  ISBN  0-1 9-434873-3.  Teacher's  Book,  pp.  viii  + 
1 04.  ¥1,900.  ISBN  0-1 9-435057-6.  Cassette,  ¥3,000, 
ISBN  0-19-435058-4.  CD,  ¥4,000,  ISBN  0-19-435059-2. 

The  title,  though  catchy,  is  rather  misleading.  Al- 
though the  stories  in  the  book  were  genuine  news  sto- 
ries with  sources  given,  they  are  neither  good  nor  bad, 
but  are  more  accurately,  timeless,  light-hearted  stories, 
none  of  which  I could  remember  having  read  or  heard. 
This  is  a good  point,  however,  because  it  means  the  sto- 


ries do  not  become  dated,  as  would  more  serious,  better- 
known  news  stories. 

The  stated  aim  of  these  course  materials  is  "to  help 
intermediate  and  pre-intermediate  students  improve 
their  general  listening  and  speaking  abilities  while 
focusing  on  the  skills  needed  to  understand  broad- 
cast news"  (p.  v).  Each  of  the  18  three-page  units  is 
built  around  one  news  story.  I used  some  of  the  units 
with  university  students  of  different  levels  and  the 
lessons  went  very  well.  We  followed  the  clear  direc- 
tions in  the  book  and  did  the  tasks  as  suggested.  My 
students  were  fully  engaged  in  the  various  activities 
throughout  the  units. 

The  stories  are  interesting  and  gently  amusing,  the 
book  is  attractively  designed  and  the  activities  clearly 
presented.  Each  unit  starts  with  useful  visual  and  vo- 
cabulary pre-listening  exercises  called  "Tuning-in." 

Three  while-  and  post-listening  exercises  guide  the  stu- 
dents to  understand  the  main  idea  of  each  story  and 
then  to  develop  a deeper  comprehension.  Under  the 
heading  "Signing-off,"  there  are  speaking  or  role-play 
activities  that  expand  on  the  story  the  students  have  just 
heard.  At  the  back  of  the  book,  billed  as  "extra  practice," 
are  the  scripts  with  cloze  exercises  "to  consolidate  new 
vocabulary"  as  the  blurb  on  the  book  cover  puts  it.  This 
is  an  effective  way  to  round  off  either  the  listening  tasks 
or  the  whole  unit  if  you  do  it  after  the  speaking  tasks. 
Being  at  the  back  of  the  book,  it  gives  teachers  flexibility 
over  whether  to  do  this  exercise  before  or  after  the 
speaking  task,  or  whether  to  use  it  at  all. 

I especially  liked  the  accompanying  tape  and  CD.  The 
stories  are  delivered  at  an  excellent  pace,  natural  but  not 
too  quick  and  I was  delighted  to  hear  there  are  a variety 
of  voices,  both  male  and  female  with  different  accents, 
reflecting  the  fact  that  the  stories  and  the  characters  in 
them  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I would  offer  one  caveat:  The  picture  of  the  micro- 
phone on  the  cover  and  the  small  pictures  of  radios  and 
mikes  used  throughout  the  book  give  the  impression 
that  the  material  will  be  delivered  in  broadcast  style,  but 
this  is  misleading.  Although  the  materials  are  definitely 
designed  primarily  for  listening,  the  stories  are  not  writ- 
ten in  broadcasting  style;  clearly  they  are  newspaper 
stories  which  have  been  slightly  adapted  and  voiced. 
This  need  not  be  a problem  unless  you  want  examples  of 
broadcast  news  items. 

The  thorough  teacher's  book  includes  suggestions  on 
expansion  activities  and  points  to  discuss  when  going 
through  the  material  with  the  students.  It  also  has 
photocopiable  pages,  including  introductions  to  the 
English  used  in  newspaper  headlines.  While  useful, 
these  are  most  suited  to  newspaper  studies;  in  any  case, 
one  headline  rule  is  just  wrong-a  verb's  past  participle 
is  not  used  in  headlines  for  an  event  that  happened  in 
the  distant  past,  but  when  it  is  passive. 

I would  not  use  this  book  as  a sole  coursebook  be- 
cause the  contents  are  rather  lightweight,  but  in  tandem 
with  something  else  or  as  material  to  provide  a break  in 
the  class,  I recommend  this  book  as  engaging  listening 
material  for  pre-intermediate  and  intermediate  classes 
from  senior  high  school  age  up. 

Reviewed  by  Tim  Knight,  Ferris  University 
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First  Light:  Songs  for  English.  Ken  Wilson.  Hong  Kong: 
Macmillan,  1993.  Pp.  68.  ¥2,970.  ISBN  0-333-58944. 
Cassette  ¥2,550. 

First  Light  is  a collection  of  30  songs  on  cassette  with 
an  accompanying  teacher's  resource  book.  The  songs  are 
specially  written  for  10-  to  14-year-old  EFL  learners.  The 
title  supplements  the  Macmillan  Compass  series.  Each 
song  is  referenced  to  a specific  unit  of  Compass  but  can 
be  used  as  a supplement  to  any  coursebook  for  the  same 
target  learning  group.  While  each  song  and  accompany- 
ing task  take  about  thirty  minutes,  additional  teaching 
suggestions  are  provided,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  devote 
an  hour  of  class  to  music. 

The  teacher's  resource  book  is  an  A4-sized  ring 
binder,  and  each  song  has  a two-page  entry.  When 
opened,  the  left-hand  page  contains  teacher's  notes  and 
the  right-hand  page  is  a photocopiable  worksheet.  The 
format  of  the  teacher's  notes  is: 

• Summary  box:  Song  title.  Musical  style.  Language 
point.  Lexis,  and  Notes. 

• Teaching  suggestions. 

• Song  lyrics. 

The  worksheet  format  varies,  but  typically  contains  a 
cloze  exercise  and  one  additional  exercise,  such  as  put- 
ting pictures  in  order  or  giving  personal  responses  to  the 
song  content. 

The  language  focus  of  each  song  is  either  functional  or 
grammatical  and,  apart  from  the  final  song  (present 
perfect  continuous),  corresponds  to  the  junior  high 
school  English  language  syllabus. 

Thus,  the  language  of  the  songs  is  not  "authentic"  since 
the  songs  either  have  a grammatical  structure  or  a lan- 
guage function  as  a basis.  The  diction  of  the  performers  is 
also  unusually  distinct.  The  graded  and  well-enunciated 
language  clearly  distinguishes  these  songs  as  pedagogic. 
The  songs  are,  however,  well  written  and  well  produced. 
A number  of  my  learners  have  asked  who  the  performers 
were,  so  perhaps  only  teachers  will  notice  that  these  are 
not  "real"  songs.  The  graded  language  also  makes  the  tasks 
more  manageable  than  using  authentic  song  material. 

As  a supplement.  First  Light  provides  the  teacher  with 
listening  material  which,  being  in  song  form,  is  poten- 
tially more  motivating  for  learners  of  junior  high  school 
age.  The  songs  are  enjoyable  and  catchy-quite  a few  of 
my  learners  were  occasionally  heard  humming  the  tunes 
or  even  sometimes  singing  the  odd  line.  This  is  an  en- 
couraging indication  that  students  are  internalizing  the 
lyrics,  and  for  that  reason  I recommend  First  Light. 

Reviewed  by  Julian  Whitney , 
Tsunan  Town  Board  of  Education,  Niigata 

Recently  Received 

compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas 
reviewers  are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related 
books  must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk 
indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third 
and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded 
after  the  31st  of  January.  Please  contact:  Publishers'  Re- 
views Copies  Liaison  (address  p.  2).  Materials  will  be  held 


for  two  weeks  before  being  sent  to  reviewers,  and  when 
requested  by  more  than  one  reviewer  will  go  to  the  re- 
viewer with  the  most  expertise  in  the  field.  Please  make 
reference  to  qualifications  when  requesting  materials. 
Publishers  should  send  all  materials  for  review,  both  for 
students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for  teachers,  to 
Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Course  Books 

iCronin,  J.  (1998).  English  through  the  year  (student's,  teacher's,  cassette). 
Kyoto:  Artworks  Int. 

!Gareis,  E.,  Allard,  M.,  Gill,  S.,  & Saindon,  J.  (1998).  A novel  approach: 

The  Shawshank  Redemption  (student's  guide,  teacher's).  Ann  Arbor: 
University  of  Michigan  Press. 

•MacGregor,  L.  (1999).  Pathfinder  1 (student's,  teacher's,  cassette). 
Tokyo:  Macmillan. 

•MacGregor,  L.  (1999).  Pathfinder  2 (student's;  teacher's,  cassette). 
Tokyo:  Macmillan. 

Reading 

Aylmer,  J.  (1996).  Darcy's  story : From  Pride  and  Prejudice.  Great  Britain: 
Copperfield  Books. 

Lauer,  J.,  & Tsuji,  E.  (1997).  American  presidents  and  Japan  today 
(student's,  teacher's).  Tokyo:  Nan'un-do. 

Self-study 

•Joyce,  H.  (1998).  Words  for  work:  A vocabulary  workbook  for  vocational 
English.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Supplementary  Materials 

!Graham-Marr,  A.,  & Saito,  J.  (1998).  Photocopiable  pairworks  for  children: 
An  ABAX  teacheris  resource.  Tokyo:  ABAX. 

•Stafford-Yilmaz,  L.  (1998).  A to  zany  community  activities  for  students  of 
English : For  intermediate  to  advanced  ESL  students.  Ann  Arbor:  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Press. 

For  Teachers 

IJamall,  M.  (1998).  Freestanding:  An  ABAX  teacher's  resource.  Tokyo: 
ABAX. 


JALT  News 

edited  by  thomas  I.  Simmons  & ono  masaki 

Report  on  the  JALT  Executive  Board  Meeting,  Novem- 
ber 21st  1 998  and  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  No- 
vember 22nd,  1998 — At  the  EBM,  Tochigi  and  Iwate 
Chapters  were  placed  on  probation  for  the  next  six 
months.  Local  and  national  officers  will  try  to  rectify 
problems  that  have  lead  to  decreasing  membership, 
insufficient  personnel  to  administer  the  chapters,  and 
problems  with  getting  reports  in  regularly.  JALT  also 
restructured  its  institutional  subscriptions  to  JALT  pub- 
lications for  libraries  and  universities.  The  annual  fee  is 
now  ¥16,000.  Three  motions  were  passed  at  the  AGM. 
The  first  two  were  passed  to  facilitate  JALT's  application 
to  become  a registered  Non-Profit  Organization. 

1.  MOVED  that  the  AGM  authorize  JALT  to  apply  for 
legal  Noh-Profit  Organization  Status,  to  be  in  compli- 
ance with  Japanese  law.  Passed  with  one  abstention. 

2.  MOVED  that  the  Executive  Board  may  amend  this 
Constitution  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Japanese 
Law.  Such  amendments  will  take  effect  immediately  and 
must  be  brought  to  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting  for 
approval  by  the  membership.  (This  motion  was  unani- 
mously passed  at  the  October  4, 1998  EBM,  to  be  sent  to 
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Sound  Sytcd 

— *•  variety,  pair  work,  group  work,  and 
pacing  make  for  high  student  interest 
and  involvement 

~ mini-lectures  boost  vocablary  and 
expand  topic  knowledge 
& cross-cultural  awareness 

— *•  individual  sound  discrimination  activi- 
ties and  stress/intonation  pattern  prac- 
tice 

— *•  consolidating  review  and  recycle  units 

_H - optional  speaking  activities  at  the  end 
of  each  content  unit 

—*■  photocopiable  supplemental  activities 
and  two  achievement  tests  in  the 
Teacher’s  Manual 


Aidteuwy  fan  today 'd  amldf 

For  more  information  on  Prentice  Hall  materials  or  to  receive  an  inspection  copy  please  contact: 

Prentice  Hall  Japan  ELT  Dept. 

101  Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.,  8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  JAPAN  160-0023 
TEL:  03-3365-9002  FAX:  03-3365-9009  E-MAIL:  elt@phj.co.jp 


JALT  News  & Bulletin  Board 


the  AGM  for  ratification.)  Passed  unanimously. 

The  third  motion  was  made  from  the  floor  by  David 
Aldwinckle:  There  was  no  scheduled  meeting  of  JALTs 
Standing  Committee  On  Employment  Practices  (SCOEP) 
at  JALT98  and  the  committee's  findings  have  not  yet 
been  published  in  The  Language  Teacher.  The  following 
motion  was  mooted: 

3.  Moved  that  JALT  have  a meeting  of  the  SCOEP  at 
every  JALT  Conference.  This  motion  was  passed  unani- 
mously. 

See  the  SCOEP's  report  in  this  issue. 

The  AGM  came  to  an  end  with  the  announcement  of 
the  ballot  for  the  Nominations  and  Elections  Committee. 
Peter  Gray  was  elected  in-coming  chair,  to  succeed  Keith 
Lane  in  2000.  Judith  Mikami  was  also  elected  to  the  com- 
mittee, with  Miyao  Mariko  as  first  alternate  and 
Caroline  Latham  as  second  alternate. 
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Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  david  dycus  & kinugawa  takao 

Call  for  Papers:  JALT  Hokkaido  1 6th  Annual  Language 
Conference — The  JALT  Hokkaido  16th  Annual  Lan- 
guage Conference  will  be  held  in  Sapporo  on  Sunday, 
May  30, 1999.  The  Hokkaido  Chapter  invites  you  to  sub- 
mit papers,  in  English  or  Japanese,  on  any  aspect  of  lan- 
guage teaching  in  Japan.  Presentationhlocks  will  be  45 
minutes  and  any  equipment  needs  must  be  specified. 
Abstracts  should  be  no  longer  than  250  words  (English) 
or  1,000  ji  (Japanese),  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
cover  sheet  bearing  your  name,  address,  phone/ fax/ e- 
mail  contact,  paper's  title,  and  biodata.  Japanese  papers 
should  have  an  English  summary  attached.  If  possible, 
English  papers  should  have  a Japanese  summary  at- 
tached. Submit  abstracts  by  February  15, 1999  by  e-mail 
to:  Ken  Hartmann,  <RM6K-HTMN@asahi-net.or.jp>,  or 
send  in  Word  format  on  a floppy  disk  together  with  a 
hard  copy  to:  JALT  Hokkaido,  1-2-3-305  Midorimachi, 
Makomanai,  Minami-ku,  Sapporo  005-0013. 
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Call  for  Papers:  Second  Pan-Asla  Conference  (PAC II)  In 
Seoul  Korea,  October  1 -3, 1 999 — The  theme  of  the 
1999  conference  is  "English  Teaching:  Asian  Contexts 
and  Cultures."  Interested  persons  are  encouraged  to 
submit  proposals  for  presentations.  Please  submit  a 
speaker  proposal  form  and  2 copies  of  your  abstract  on 
separate  sheets  of  paper,  one  with  your  name  and  affilia- 
tion and  one  with  no  name  or  affiliation.  Proposal  titles 
should  be  no  longer  than  9 words,  and  abstracts,  which 
will  be  included  in  the  program  if  accepted,  should  be 
150  words  or  less  and  carefully- edited.  Bio  data  written 
in  the  third  person  and  limited  to  100  words  or  less 
should  be  included.  Do  NOT  fax  any  documents.  The 
deadline  for  receiving  proposals  is  December  30th,  1998, 
so  please  allow  time  for  mailing.  For  confirmation  of 
receipt  of  proposals,  please  include  an  e-mail  address  or 
fax  number.  Notification  letters  will  be  mailed  by  late 
May,  1999.  For  a speaker  proposal  form,  please  contact 
Joo-Kyung  by  e-mail:  <joo@honam.honam.ac.kr>. 
Position  Announcement  for  The  Language  Teacher— 
English  language  proofreaders  are  required  immedi- 
ately to  assist  with  the  production  of  The  Language 
Teacher.  Interested  applicants  must  (a)  be  a JALT  mem- 
ber in  good  standing;  (b)  have  experience  in  second/ 
foreign  language  teaching;  (c)  reside  in  Japan;  (d)  have  a 
Macintosh  computer  (or  4 computer  that  can  read  and 
write  Mac  Microsoft  Word-formatted  files),  a fax  ma- 
chine and  e-mail  access;  and  (e)  be  committed  to  contrib- 
uting to  the  production  of  The  Language  Teacher.  Please 
submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover  letter  to  William 
Acton,  JALT  Publications  Board  Chair,  Nagaikegami 
6410-1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488-0872. 
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Time  to  Up* 

MOVE  UP 

Simon  Greehall 

A multi-level  adult  course  in  American  English 


Across  a unique  range  of  flexible 
components,  Move  Up  ensures  swift  and 
effective  progress  through  the  core 
syllabus  of  the  course.  This  syllabus 
covers  all  essential  grammar  points,  and 
offers  systematic  vocabulary  and  skills 
development  within  a framework  of 
regular  progress  checks. 


Fluency  checks  to  improve  students'  speaking  skills 
Extensive  vocabulary 

Cross-cultural  focus  for  stimulating  discussion 

A growing  range  of  flexible  resourses — disks,  photocopialbe  packs,  grammar  and 
vocabulary  books — make  Move  Up  a fully  customizable  course 


Please  send  a copy  of  Move  Up  StarterO  Elementary  AO  Pre-Intermediate  AO  Intei  mediate  AO 
AdvancedO  (please  specify  level).  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 


Name: 


School: 


Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


nDI,'4ACMILLAN 

DMLanguagehouse 


ELT  Office 

Horizon  Ishikawa  301,  5-19-10  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-9996  £ 0 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303, 3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 
Tel:  06-245-9995  Fax:  06-245-9996 

WWW  http://www.i3web.ntti.co.jp/MacmillanLH  E-MAIL  mlh@po.sphere.ne.jp 
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E-mail:  <i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp>.  Applications 
will  be  accepted  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

ITThe  Language  TeacherJ 
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Call  for  Guest  Editors:  TIT  Spedal  Issue,  Spring  2000— 

TLT  is  seeking  a Guest  Editor  or  Editors  willing  to  over- 
see the  next  available  Special  Issue,  slotted  for  March  to 
May,  2000.  Topics  for  recent  or  upcoming  Special  Issues 
include  Global  Issues,  Gender  Issues,  Video,  English  for 
Specific  Purposes,  Active  Learning,  and  Teacher  Devel- 
opment. We  welcome  proposals  for  topics  of  interest 
which  have  not  been  covered  recently.  Some  past  issues 
have  been  largely  the  work  of  one  N-SIG  or  another;  we 
would  welcome  a proposal  from  an  N-SIG  which  has 
not  taken  on  a Special  Issue  before.  If  you  are  interested 
in  editing  a Special  Issue,  please  contact  Associate  Editor 
Bill  Lee  (p.  2). 
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Free  Seminar:  Temple  University  Japan  M.Ed.  Pro- 
gram— Temple  University  Japan  M.Ed.  Program  offers 
the  Distinguished  Lecturer  Series  every  semester.  Part  of 
the  Lecture  Series  is  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge:  In 
the  Spring  Semester  of  1999,  the  following  presentations 
will  be  open  to  the  public:  Sat.  Jan.  30,  "Teaching  and 
Research  of  EFL  Writing"  by  Ulla  Connor  (Indiana  Uni- 
versity); Sat.  Feb.  27  'Teaching  and  Researching  Listen- 
ing" by  Michael  Rost  (University  of  California,  Berkeley); 
Sat.  Apr.  3 "Theory  and  Methods  of  Qualitative  Research" 
by  Sandra  McKay  (San  Francisco  State  University).  Pre- 
sentations will  be  held  from  14:00-17:00  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity Japan,  c/o  YMCA  Wexle  1-2-2-800  Ben  ten, 
Minato-ku,  Osaka  552-0007.  If  you  would  like  more  de- 
tails or  want  to  participate  in  a full  seminar  that  these 
presentations  are  a part  of,  please  contact  Temple  Univer- 
^Jr*n,  Osaka  at  t:  06-577-1277  or  f:  0&-577-1281. 
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Bilingualism — For  information  about  the  Bilingualism  N- 
SIG  and  our  bimonthly  newsletter.  Bilingual  Japan,  visit 
our  website  at  <http://www.kagawa-jc.ac.jp/ 
~steve_mc/JALT-BNSIG.html>.  To  learn  about  our  an- 
nual journal,  The  Japan  Journal  of  Multilingualis  m and 
Multiculturalism,  visit  <http://www.kagawa-jc.ac.jp/ 
~steve_mc/jjmm.html>.  Both  websites  contain  links  to 
other  websites  concerning  bilingualism. 
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Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning— The  new  CALL 
N-SIG  book.  Teachers,  Learners,  and  Computers:  Exploring 
Relationships  in  CALL,  is  now  available.  Visit  the  CALL 
site  at  <http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/call/ 
calll.html>  for  purchasing  details  and  to  find  out  about 
CALLing  Asia,  the  4th  Annual  JALT  CALL  N-SIG  Confer- 
ence on  Computers  and  Language  Learning,  which  will 
meet  May  22-25  at  Kyoto  Sangyo  University  in  Kyoto. 
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College  and  University  Educators — The  CUE  N-SIG  pro- 
motes discussion  of  professional  and  developmental 
issues:  LI  and  L2  for  academic  and  specific  purposes, 
employment  and  career  issues,  and  college-oriented 
teaching  and  research.  For  a sample  of  our  newsletter, 
ON  CUE,  contact  Jack  Kimball.  Please  visit  our  web  site 
at  <http://interserver.miyazaki-med.ac.jp/~cue/ 
l.html>. 
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Global  Issues  In  Language  Education— The  GILE  N-SIG's 
aims  are  to  promote  the  integration  of  global  issues, 
global  awareness,  and  social  responsibility  into  foreign 
language  teaching,  to  promote  networking  among  lan- 
guage educators,  and  to  promote  awareness  of  teaching 
ideas,  activities,  and  resources  from  the  fields  of  global 
education,  peace  education,  human  rights  education, 
and  environmental  education.  For  more  information 
contact  us  at  the  address  listed. 

h7-*££if, 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Are  you  interested  in 
teaching  or  learning  Japanese?  If  so,  why  not  consider  ' 
becoming  a member  of  JSL?  We  are  a network  of  Japa- 
nese-language  teachers  and  learners  who,  through  our 
quarterly  newsletter,  occasional  journal,  and  presenta- 
tions  at  conferences  and  meetings,  provide  members 
with  a forum  for  discussing  issues  and  exchanging  ideas 
and  information  in  the  field  of  Japanese-1  anguage  teach- 
ing and  learning. 
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Junior  and  Senior  High  School — The  Jr/Sr  High  N-SIG  wel- 
comes new  members  and  encourages  all  to  contribute 
ideas  and  articles  to  our  expanded  newsletter.  We  also 
will  facilitate  the  development  of  newsletter  articles 
through  peer  mentoring.  Members  with  more  experi- 
ence in  w'riting  for  professional  journals  will  support 
less  experienced  members  in  developing  their  ideas  and 
contributions  to  the  newsletter.  For  further  details, 
please  contact  the  coordinator,  Barry  Mateer. 
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Learner  Development — The  LD  N-SIG  is  for  teachers  to 
share  ways  of  empowering  themselves  and  their  stu- 
dents to  develop  their  full  potential  as  language  learn- 
ers. Contact  us  for  more  information  and  a sample  copy 
of  our  newsletter. 
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Materials  Writers — Materials  Writers  is  dedicated  to  con- 
tinually raising  the  standards  in  the  creation  of  language 
teaching  materials,  in  all  languages  and  all  media.  The 
newsletters  this  year  have  had  articles  concerning  copy- 
right and  ISBN  numbers,  among  other  topics.  If  you 
would  like  to  read  them  or  contribute  articles,  contact 
the  editor,  Chris  Poel;  <cjpoel@zb3.so-net.ne.jp>. 
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Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Educa- 
tion— The  PALE  Journal  of  Professional  Issues  focuses 
on  teachers,  administrators,  and  communities  for  all 
education  levels.  Concerns  include  work  conditions, 
legal  issues,  ethics,  and  research  affecting  language 
education. 

(PALE  Journal  of  Professional  Issues J li,  hbfy 
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Teaching  Children — The  Teaching  Children  N-SIG  pro- 
vides a forum  for  language  teachers  of  children.  Our 
quarterly  newsletter.  Teachers  Learning  with  Children , 
addresses  practical  teaching  methods  and  issues  in 
the  field.  This  past  year  TLC  has  focused  on  Teacher 
Development,  Classroom  Management,  and  The  Cre- 
ative Classroom.  Future  TLC  topics  include  phonics 
and  reading. 
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Teacher  Education — As  a follow-up  to  the  first  Action 
Research  workshop,  the  TEd  N-SIG  will  hold  a second 
event  on  the  13th-14th  of  February,  1999.  Special  interest 
groups  will  plan  and  work  together  on  projects  in  their 
own  specific  areas.  Venue:  Yamanishi  Fukushi  Kinen 
Kaikan  in  Osaka  (15  min.  walk  from  JR  Osaka  station,  or 
7 min.  walk  from  Hankyu  Umeda  station)  Cost:  ¥12,000 
including  accommodation  (no  meals)  Details  from 
Merinda  Wilson;  <m. wilson@suma.kobe-wu.ac.jp>,  t: 
078-731-6198. 
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Testing  and  Evaluation — In  different  forms,  testing  and 
assessment  constitute  such  an  integral  part  of  Japan's 
education  system  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  lan- 
guage teachers  not  to  be  involved  in  the  process.  This 
group  aims  to  serve  as  a forum  for  all  those  interested  in 
the  theoretical  principles  of,  current  research  in,  and 
classroom  application  of  language  evaluation. 

Video — Would  you  like  to  turn  an  excerpt  of  your  favorite 
film  or  television  program  into  a language  or  culture 
lesson  for  your  classes?  Join  the  Video  N-SIG  and  learn 
how.  Our  newsletter.  Video  Rising,  is  full  of  suggestions 
and  advice  on  how  to  turn  all  sorts  of  video  materials 
into  successful  lessons.  For  details  and  sample  articles, 
visit  our  homepage  at  chttp:// members. tripod. com/ 
~jalt_video/>. 
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N-SIGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — The  N-SIG  is  happy  to  report 
that  membership  continues  to  increase.  The  next  step  is 
to  become  an  affiliate  N-SIG.  Our  fourth  newsletter, 
LAC4,  is  now  out;  see  the  contact  information  below  to 
order  either  a paper  or  an  E-mail  copy.  Please  consider 
joining  this  N-SIG  when  you  renew  your  JALT  member- 
ship. Thanks  for  your  patience  and  support. 

to  Ltzo 

Other  Language  Educators— This  forming  N-SIG  seeks  to 
represent,  within  JALT,  teachers  and  learners  of  as  many 
languages  and  cultures  as  possible,  other  than  just  En- 
glish or  Japanese.  In  the  face  of  impending  restructuring 
at  many  Japanese  universities,  we  act  as  an  information 
network  for  teachers  and  learners  of  other  languages  and 
cultures,  to  help  our  members  develop  and  sustain  the 
organizational  conditions  for  their  work  and  research. 
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N-SIG  Contact  Information 

Bilingualism-Chair:  Peter  Cray;  t/f:  011-897-9891  (h);  <pag@sapporo.emall  ne.Jp> 
Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning-Coordinator:  Elln  Melchior; 
t:  0568-76-0905  (w);  f:  0568-71-8396  (w);  <elln@gol.com> 

Coflege  and  University  Educators-Coordlnator  8 Editor,  ON  CUE:  Jack  Kimball;  t/f: 
0985-84-4485  (h);  <Wmball@post.mlyazakl-med.acjp> 

Global  Issues  In  Language  Education-Coordinator  and  Newsletter  Editor:  Kip  A 
Cates;  t/f:  0857-28-2428  (h);  <kcates@fed.tottori-u.acjp> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language-Coordinator:  Haruhara  Kenlchlro;  t:  03-3694-9348 
(h);  f:  03-3694-3397  (h);  <BXA02040@nlftyserve.or.jp> 

Coordinator:  Nlshltanl  Mari;  t/f:  042-548-7663  (h);  <marl@econ.hlt-u.ac.jp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School-Coordinator:  Barry  Mateer;  t:  044-933-8588  (h); 
<barrym@gol.com> 

Learner  Development-Joint  Coordinator:  Hugh  Nlcoll;  t:  0985-20-4807  (w);  f:  0985- 
20-2000,  ext.  1306  (w);  <bnlcoll@funatsuka.mlyazakl-mu.ac.jp>  Joint  Coordinator: 
Aokl  Naoko;  t:  06-850-61 1 1 (w);  f:  06-850-5 131  (w);  <naoko@letosaka-u.ac.jp> 
Material  Writers-Chalr:  James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41-9576  (w);  <swan@dalbutsu.nara- 
u.acjp> 

Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  In  Education-Joint  Coordinator 
(Membership  and  Publicity):  Thomas  L.  Simmons;  f:  045-845-8242  (h); 
<malang@gol.com> 

Teaching  Chlldren-Coordlnator:  Aleda  Krause;  t:  048-776-0392;  f:  048-776-7952; 
<aleda@gol.com>  (English);  <elnlshl@gol.com>  (Japanese) 

Teacher  Education-Coordinator:  Nell  Cowle;  t/f:  048-853-4566  (h); 
<cow1e@crisscross.com> 

Testing  and  Evaluation-Chair:  Leo  Yoffe;  t/f:v027-233-8696  (h); 

<lyof  fe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp>  l 

Video-Coordinator:  Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99-5127  (h);  <walsh@hagoromo@acjp> 
Foreign  Language  Literacy-Joint  Coordinator  (Communications):  Charles  Jannuzl;  t/f: 
0776-27-7102  (h);  <jannuzl@ThePentagon,com> 

Other  Language  Educators-Coordlnator:  Rudolf  Relnelt;  t/f:  089-927-6293  (h); 
<relnelt@ll.ehlme-u.ac.jp> 
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Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk  8-shiotsu  toshihiko 

Hokkaido:  June  1998 — Community  Language  Learning,  by 
David  Barker.  The  presenter  examined  the  changing 
world  of  ELT  methodology,  noting  that  what  is  popular 
one  year  may  fall  into  disfavor  the  next.  In  his  overview 
of  methodologies.  Barker  showed  that  the  shifts  in  ap- 
proaches often  swing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
Barker  criticized  the  "all  or  nothing"  manner  in  which 
many  methodologies  are  employed.  He  maintained  that 
dramatic  changes  often  leave  teachers  confused  and 
dispirited.  Barker  took  special  exception  to  the  Commu- 
nicative Approach,  underscoring  that  using  English  is 
different  from  learning  it.  The  Communicative  Ap- 
proach is  now  losing  ground  to  the  methodologies 
known  as  Principled  Eclecticism,  Task-Based  Learning, 
and  Content  Learning.  An  important  element  of  Prin- 
cipled Eclecticism  is  the  teacher's  ability  to  draw  on  any 
combination  of  methodologies  and  formulate  an  ap- 
proach that  works  in  the  classroom. 

Utilizing  this  concept.  Barker  employed  the  elements  of 
Community  Language  Learning  (CLL)  in  a classroom 
experiment  that  aimed  to  find  a balance  between  the  use 
of  LI  and  L2  in  the  classroom.  Most  notably.  Barker  drew 
on  the  CLL  principles  that  advocate  the  use  of  LI,  give 
students  an  element  of  control,  and  incorporate  periods  of 
quiet  reflection  into  the  lesson.  For  one  month.  Barker 
designed  classroom  activities  that  allowed  students  to  use 
the  LI  to  formulate  ideas.  Then  students  were  asked  to 
repeat  the  activity  in  English.  Barker  believed  this  enabled 
students  to  use  English  more  effectively  since  the  content 
and  sequence  of  their  ideas  were  already  established. 
Barker  noted  a positive  reaction  to  his  approach,  espe- 
cially among  weaker  students  who  became  more  confi- 
dent. The  presenter  contended  there  was  no  single  "right 
way"  to  teach.  Taking  the  available  methodologies  into 
consideration,  language  teachers  should  teach  according 
to  their  beliefs  and  strike  their  own  balance  in  the  class- 
room. (Reported  by  Jennifer  Morris) 

Hokkaido:  September  1998 — Speaking  Activities,  by  Hattori 
Takahiko.  Hattori  presented  practical  speaking  activities 
for  Japanese  EFL  classrooms  based  on  challenge,  curios- 
ity, and  control.  The  correct  level  of  challenge  in  an  ac- 
tivity is  crucial.  Too  little  challenge  will  make  students 
lose  interest,  and  too  much  may  lead  them  to  give  up. 

An  activity  should  intrinsically  motivate  the  students  by 
piquing  their  curiosity  and  creatively  engaging  them. 
Control  over  the  content  of  any  activity  should  be  split 
evenly  between  the  teacher  and  students.  Hattori  also 
stressed  that  being  understood  is  far  more  useful  than 
speaking  perfectly. 

Hattori  presented  an  activity  called  an  "introductory 
interview"  in  which  he  has  students  interview  each 
other  in  pairs  and  take  notes.  Then  students  introduce 
themselves  to  the  whole  class  as  if  they  were  their  part- 
ner. Before  introducing  themselves,  students  must  write 
three  key  words  on  the  board  to  focus  and  summarize 
the  information. 

Another  activity  involved  using  questions  as  conversa- 
tion starters.  Students  work  in  pairs.  They  are  given  a slip 
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of  paper  with  a thought  provoking  question  to  ask  their 
partner.  After  both  questions  have  been  answered,  stu- 
dents exchange  slips  of  paper  and  pose  the  questions  to 
other  partners.  A teacher  might  vary  this  activity  by  al- 
lowing students  to  create  the  questions  themselves. 

Another  activity  was  simply  named  "word  to  speech." 
In  small  groups,  students  choose  a card,  on  which  only 
one  word  is  written,  from  a stack.  They  must  then  give  a 
short  speech  based  on  that  word. 

The  final  activity  was  called  "picture  differences." 
Using  almost  identical  pictures,  students  work  in  pairs 
comparing  the  pictures  to  find  all  the  differences.  After 
finishing,  students  then  imagine  a story  based  on  the 
pictures.  For  lower  level  students,  teachers  might  ask 
questions  to  help  students  formulate  their  stories.  (Re- 
ported by  Jennifer  Morris) 

Nagoya:  September  1998 — Using  the  Internet,  by  Erik  Dahlin. 
Dahlin  demonstrated  ways  in  which  the  Internet  can  fa- 
cilitate EFL  instruction.  This  meeting  was  held  at  the 
computer  room  of  Nanzan  University.  First,  participants 
were  shown  how  to  use  search  engines.  When  conducting 
a search,  participants  were  told  to  use  several  keywords, 
employ  a mix  of  general  and  specific  keywords,  place 
multiword  phrases  in  quotes,  and  to  narrow  the  search, 
use  filters  such  as  dates,  locations,  and  hyphenation.  The 
participants  also  learned  about  listserves  designed  for 
language  instructors.  The  listserve  at  City  University  of 
New  York  (CUNY)  represents  a key  resource.  Such  a ser- 
vice allows  for  discussion  by  e-mail  in  which  participants 
worldwide  can  read  all  comments  made. 

Last,  Dahlin  provided  information  regarding  useful 
sites  for  educators.  These  included  the  JALT  site  at 
<http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt>,  Dave's  ESL 
Cafe  at  <http://www.eslcafe.com>,  and  the  TESOL  site 
at  <http://www.tesol.com/index.html>.  ( Reported  by 
Rich  Porter) 

Nagoya:  October  1998 — Using  NLP  in  the  EFL  Classroom, 
by  Brad  Deacon,  Goto  Minae,  Linda  Donan,  and  Adachi 
Momoko.  The  above  presenters  demonstrated  the  appli- 
cation of  Neurolinguistic  Programming  (NLP)  in  the 
language  classroom.  After  providing  an  overview.  Dea- 
con moderated  a discussion  among  the  three  other  pre- 
senters. Finally,  the  presenters  gave  examples  of  NLP 
based  on  their  respective  classroom  experiences. 

Deacon's  overview  encompassed  brainstorming  in 
groups  of  three  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  NLP.  Then  a 
follow-up  discussion  helped  the  audience  understand 
that  "neuro"  refers  to  our  experience  through  the  five 
senses,  "linguistic"  refers  to  our  world  views,  and  "pro- 
gramming" relates  to  training  ourselves  to  reform  cer- 
tain beliefs. 

For  Goto,  NLP  includes  a focus  on  learner  self-esteem. 
Inclusion  of  this  notion  fosters  a positive  atmosphere 
and  engenders  a more  motivated  learner. 

Donan  discussed  the  "I  Message"  as  a positive  ap- 
proach. This  message  represents  a viable  alternative  to 
scolding  or  failing  a student.  The  steps  include  express- 
ing the  adverse  effects  of  a student's  actions  upon  a 
teacher  and  working  towards  accepting  the  student's 
often  creative  solution. 

Adachi  discussed  the  distressing  self-talk,  which  often 
burdens  students.  "My  spoken  English  must  be  perfect" 
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and  "English  is  not  fun"  are  examples  of  negative  self- 
talk. Teachers  may  alleviate  such  self-talk  by  explaining 
that  mistakes  are  learning  steps  and  by  providing  fun 
activities.  ( Reported  by  Rich  Porter) 

Okayama:  September  1998 — The  JALT  Job  Fair,  by  Craig 
Sower.  In  a tight  market  for  language  teachers,  what  is 
needed  to  land  a job?  Craig  Sower  began  the  session  with 
a presentation  on  job-hunting  for  teachers  that  covered 
pointers  for  those  seeking  employment  in  Japanese  insti- 
tutions. The  significance  of  cover  letters,  resumes,  and 
most  importantly,  the  Japanese-language  rerikisho  were 
discussed.  Then  participants  were  provided  with  infor- 
mation concerning  matters  either  to  be  included  or  left 
out.  For  example,  employers  generally  do  not  want  to 
hear  about  an  applicant's  desire  to  study  Japanese  culture. 
Proper  behavior  at  an  interview  was  also  discussed.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  often  the  interview  really  begins 
with  the  telephone  call  that  makes  the  appointment. 

Following  the  presentation  and  discussion,  representa- 
tives of  local  universities  received  resumes  and  inter- 
viewed interested  participants.  All  of  the  university 
representatives  stressed  that  they  were  not  currently  seek- 
ing full-time  teachers.  This  had  also  been  the  case  in  the 
previous  Okayama  Job  Fair.  However,  in  the  intervening 
period,  two  of  the  universities  represented  hired  full-time 
faculty  members  based  on  the  interviews  conducted  at 
the  fair.  This  suggests  that  job-seekers  should  take  advan- 
tage of  all  opportunities,  no  matter  how  dim  the  chances 
of  a job  may  seem.  (Reported  by  Christopher  Bauer) 

Qmfya:  September  1998 — Activities  to  Promote  Caring  Com- 
munications, by  Donna  Mdnnis.  Everyone  is  aware  of 
recent  acts  of  violence  by  both  American  and  Japanese 
young  people.  The  presenter  described  some  ways  that 
EFL  teachers  can  teach  skills  for  peaceful  coexistence 
within  their  language  lessons.  She  described  a curriculum 
based  on  "the  peaceable  classroom."  Participants  were 
provided  with  ways  teachers  can  nurture  caring  commu- 
nication and  a sense  of  classroom  community  through 
activities  emphasizing  cooperation,  empathy,  apprecia- 
tion for  diversity  and  environmental  stewardship.  For 
each  activity,  Mclnnis  also  pointed  out  some  possible 
language  teaching  opportunities  within  the  task.  Partici- 
pants were  able  to  experience  a variety  of  activities  and 
were  given  examples  of  student  work.  While  some  stu- 
dent activities,  such  as  bingo  and  pair  discussion,  were 
familiar  to  the  audience,  the  combined  goals  of  teaching 
language  and  conflict  resolution  skills  was  a unique  fea- 
ture. In  one  lesson,  students  were  asked  to  work  in  pairs 
to  complete  a list  of  "peaceful  adjectives"  with  positive 
connotations.  Students  then  used  this  positive  language  to 
describe  themselves  and  people  in  their  lives.  The  new 
vocabulary  could  be  used  in  the  future  to  express  ap- 
proval and  praise.  Students  not  only  learned  vocabulary, 
but  also  hopefully  a different  way  of  reacting  to  others 
and  themselves.  (Reported  by  Mary  Grove) 

Toyohashi:  October  1998 — Creativity,  by  David  McMurray. 
The  presenter  discussed  the  need  for  creativity  and  how  it 
can  be  developed  in  Japanese  students.  There  is  a need  for 
creativity!  This  is  the  cry  raised  by  the  corporate  society  as 
many  recruits  seem  to  hold  no  opinions  of  their  own, 
cannot  write  a simple  business  letter,  and  basically  have 
no  ideas  about  their  future.  These  problems  arise  largely 
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because  students  have  seldom  been  challenged  to  be  cre- 
ative during  their  academic  lives  since  mere  entrance  to  a 
university  ensures  graduation.  Data  shows  that  Japanese 
universities  score  low  on  their  ability  to  design  innovative 
products.  The  process  of  training  for  future  productivity 
has  almost  exclusively  been  handled  by  the  business 
world.  However,  Japan  needs  a ready  work  force  that  has 
the  ability  to  respond  and  adjust  quickly  to  changes  and 
to  produce  new  ideas.  That  message  is  filtering  down  to 
the  universities  which  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  adequately  training  students. 

How  can  creativity  be  developed?  The  presenter 
stressed  that  we  cannot  actually  teach  creativity.  How- 
ever, teachers  can  provide  an  environment  that  fosters 
creativity.  McMurray  gave  us  a few  examples.  In  one 
exercise,  the  teacher  puts  up  names  and  numbers  on  the 
board  and  invites  students  to  guess  their  meanings.  In 
another  exercise,  students  made  drawings  in  eight  boxes 
that  became  data  for  a personality  profile.  Students 
might  also  study  English  haiku  poems.  In  short,  students 
must  be  given  opportunities  to  be  creative,  whenever 
possible.  (Reported  by  James  Matchett) 


Chapter  Meetings 

edited  by  malcolm  swanson  & tom  merrier 

Akita — There  is  no  meeting  this  month . Our  next  event  will  be 
in  the  spring , once  we've  thawed  out! 

Chiba — Tlie  Effects  of  Using  Authentic  vs.  Simplified  Lan- 
guage in  the  Classroom,  by  Damian  Lucantonio,  Josai 
International  University.  This  presentation  examines  the 
differences  between  spoken  and  written  language,  as  well 
as  between  authentic  and  simplified  language.  Implica- 
tions for  the  classroom  are  discussed,  and  ideas  for  using 
authentic  language  offered.  Sunday , January  31, 11:00-1:00; 
Chiba  Community  Center;  one-day  members  Y500. 

Fukuoka — Book  Fair  1999.  Sunday,  January  24, 10:00-5:00; 
Fukuoka  International  School,  3-18-50  Momochi, 
Sawara-ku,  Fukuoka  City;  admission  is  free;  info:  Kevin 
O'Leary,  t/f:  0942-22-2221,  <ogs@kurume.ktam.or.jp>, 
website:  <http://kyushu.com/jalt/bookfair99>. 

The  Fukuoka  JALT  Book  Fair  is  Kyushu's  biggest  ELT 
event  of  the  year.  There  will  be  a special  plenary  presen- 
tation sponsored  by  Oxford  University  Press  which  is 
entitled  "Great  Expectations:  What  Should  We  Expect 
Published  and  What  Materials  To  Provide?"  In  addition, 
there  are  displays  and  presentations,  in  both  English 
and  Japanese,  from  Japan's  leading  ELT  publishers  and 
booksellers.  The  admission  is  FREE,  the  workshops  are 
FREE,  and  the  parking  is  FREE.  For  a copy  of  the  special 
issue  of  the  Book  Fair  1999  Newsletter,  contact  Frank 
Tucker,  092-324-8081,  or  <fmt@fka.att.ne.jp> 
oxford *^aijiRattwswii<:i±i:*, 
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Gunma — Who  Needs  Teachers?,  by  Robert  Weschler, 
Kyoritsu  Women's  University,  Tokyo.  In  this  workshop, 
we  will  discuss  the  changing  role  of  teachers  in  an  age  of 
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increasing  opportunities  for  learner  autonomy.  We  will 
begin  by  noting  ways  to  exploit  what  the  students  al- 
ready know  best,  namely,  Japanese  language.  We  will 
then  focus  on  potential  uses  of  new  bilingual  technolo- 
gies such  as  electronic  dictionaries,  cable  TV  programs, 
and  the  Internet.  Sunday,  January  24,  2:00-4:30;  Kyoai 
Women's  Junior  College,  Maebashi. 

Hokkaido — Meeting  the  Needs  of  Young  Language  Learn- 
ers, by  Lisa  Hodgkinson.  Education  ministries  and  pri- 
vate schools  all  over  Asia  now  realize  the  importance  of 
starting  second  language  acquisition  at  a very  young  age 
and  are  planning  to  introduce  English  in  kindergartens 
and  primary  schools.  These  young  learners  and  their 
teachers  have  very  special  needs.  In  order  to  stimulate 
young  developing  minds  and  create  motivating  activi- 
ties in  a second  language,  we  must  first  understand 
these  needs.  What  are  they  and  how  can  we  meet  them? 
Sunday , January  31, 1:30-4:00;  HIS  International  School ; 
one-day  members  Yl, 000. 
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Ibaraki — Viva  La  Video,  by  Allison  McPhee,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  This  workshop  will  offer  ways  to  super- 
charge your  teaching  using  video  via  such  captivating 
techniques  as  information-gaps,  picture  description,  and 
prediction.  The  presenter  will  discuss  ideas  about  how 
to  exploit  less  obvious  aspects  of  video  such  as 
paralinguistic  clues,  background  activity,  music,  cuts 
and  camera  work,  and  how  to  train  learners  to  be  good 
video  watchers.  Sunday,  January  24,  1:30-3:30  (followed  by 
business  meeting);  Shonan  Gakusyu  Center,  5F,  Ulara  Bldg, 
TR  Tsuchiura  Station ; one-day  members  Y500. 

Kagawa — A Fun  Way  of  Teaching  Reading  to  Children,  by 
Watanabe  Takako,  Watanabe  English  School.  First,  the 
presenter  will  share  her  experiences  and  insights  gained 
from  raising  two  bilingual  children.  Then  she  will  demon- 
strate how  to  teach  reading  using  materials  she  developed 
for  Ladybird's  graded  readers.  Sunday,  January  17, 2:00- 
4:00 ; I-PAL  Center;  one-day  members  Y1,000. 

h 1 1 {>  Ladybird  <0  9 *“  j|]  U CO -Ju 
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Kanazawa — The  Silent  Way:  An  Introduction,  by  Don 
Cherry,  Hokuriku  University.  The  workshop  will  intro- 
duce participants  to  The  Silent  Way,  a language  teach- 
ing approach  developed  by  the  late  Dr.  Caleb  Gattegno. 
The  presenter  will  introduce  the  theory  and  philosophy 
behind  the  approach  and  demonstrate  the  teaching  of 
phonology,  as  well  as  use  the  charts  and  rods  charac- 
teristic of  the  method.  Sunday,  January  17;  Shakai  Kyoiku 
Center  (4F),  3-2-15  Honda-machi,  Kanazawa;  one-day  mem- 
bers Y600. 

im±^<DDon  Cherryft^The  Silent  Way  t % 
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Kitakyushu — Learning  English  Through  Video,  by 
Christopher  Carman,  Sangyo  Bca  University.  In  this 
workshop,  the  speaker  will  present  a variety  of  exercises 
that  can  be  used  to  exploit  video  in  the  classroom  or 
privately,  emphasizing  the  use  of  authentic  video.  Satur- 
day, January  9,  7:00-9:00;  Kitakyushu  International  Confer- 
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ence  Center , Rm  31;  one-day  members  ¥500. 
jt3£^#*^OChristopher  Carmenft^^f^f 
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Kobe — Authentic  Video:  Making  it  Comprehensible,  by 

Daniel  Walsh,  Hagoromo  Gakuin  Junior  College.  This 
demonstration/ workshop  is  for  teachers  in  large,  multi- 
leveled  classes  who  want  to  enhance  listening  compre- 
hension and  ambiguity  tolerance.  The  presenter  will 
show  ways  to  design  a range  of  tasks  based  on  music 
videos,  sitcoms,  interviews,  and  documentaries.  Sunday , 
January  24 , 1:30-4:30;  Kobe  YMCA,  4F , LET'S;  one-day 
members  ¥1,000. 

Kyoto — Educational  Options  for  Bicultural  Children  in 
Japan,  by  Mary  Goebel  Nogushi,  Ritsumeikan  Univer- 
sity; Carolyn  Miyake,  Seian  University  of  Art  and  De- 
sign; Stephen  Ryan,  Eichi  University;  Yukawa  Emiko, 
Notre  Dame  Women's  College.  This  roundtable  discus- 
sion will  address  the  challenges  facing  parents  wishing 
to  bring  up  their  children  bilingually.  Contributors 
will  share  their  experiences  of  bilingual  education  in- 
cluding: studying  in  Japanese  public  schools,  attending 
English  classes,  being  enrolled  in  international  schools, 
studying  at  schools  in  England,  and  talking  in  English 
at  home.  Sunday,  January  24, 1:00;  Kyoto  Kyoiku  Bunka 
Center  (5  min.  from  Keihan  Marutamachi  Station);  one-day 
members  ¥500. 

Mary  Goebel  Noguchift b 4 
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Matsuyama — Jane  Austen:  Primogeniture  and  Gender 
Stereotypes,  by  Francoise  Carter,  Ehime  University.  In 
Jane  Austen's  England,  it  was  usual  for  the  eldest  male 
relative  to  inherit  the  estate.  With  special  reference  to 
Sense  and  Sensibility,  Carter  will  examine  Austen's  atti- 
tude to  such  legal  practices  and  show  how  she  chal- 
lenges socially  constructed  gender  stereotypes.  We  shall 
watch  extracts  from  the  BBC  video.  Sunday,  January  17, 
2:30-4:30;  Shinonome  High  School  Kinenkan,  4F;  one-day 
members  ¥1,000. 

Miyazaki — Shinnenkai,  All  are  welcome  to  attend  Miyazaki 
JALT's  Third  Annual  Shinnenkai  (New  Year's  Party), 
celebrating  the  inauguration  of  our  first  full  year  as  a 
fully  constituted  JALT  chapter.  This  will  be  a casual 
potluck  dinner  affair  suitable  for  families  with  children. 
Please  bring  your  favorite  dish  or  drink.  Bring  your 
dancing  shoes,  too.  For  information  and  a fax  map  to  the 
venue,  please  contact  Keith  Lane,  Roberta  Golliher, 

Gene  Pleisch,  or  Susanna  Philippoussis  at  0985-85-5931, 
or  fax  0985-84-3396.  Saturday,  February  6,  6:30;  Nakano 
Kenshu  Center  (opposite  the  Miyazaki  Women's  College  and 
Miyazaki  International  College). 

Nagoya — Learning  Journals:  A Multi  Purpose  Tool  for 
the  Classroom.  This  presentation  will  focus  on  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  learning  journals  to  encourage 
communication,  reflection  and  review.  Sunday,  January 
31, 1:30-4:30;  Nagoya  International  Center;  one-day  mem- 
bers ¥1,300. 

Omiya — English  Writing  from  Summarization  to  Ex- 
planatory Essay,  by  Yonemushi  Kenichi,  Jiyunomori 
Gakuen  High  School.  The  presenter  will  talk  about  his 
English  writing  classes  for  high  school  students  during 
the  last  3 years.  Participants  are  encouraged  to  think 
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about  the  purpose  of  English  teaching  in  Japan  and 
hopefully  get  motivated  to  have  English  writing  classes 
for  their  students.  Sunday,  January  17. 

Tokushima — Successful  Fast  Paced  Lessons  with  MAT 
(Model  Action  Talk)  for  Teachers  of  Children,  by 
Sam  Yang.  This  presentation  will  focus  on  teaching 
children  by  demonstrating  fast-paced  lessons.  At- 
tendees will  be. sample  students  who  are  studying  a 
foreign  language  that  is  neither  English  r\or  Japanese. 
This  will  enable  the  participants  to  fully  understand 
the  dynamics  of  the  speedy  rhythm  of  the  Model 
Action  Talk  method,  and  allow  participants  to  appre- 
ciate learning  a language  from  a student's  perspec- 
tive. Sunday,  January  17,  1:30-3:30;  TEA;  one-day 
members  ¥1,000,  students  ¥500. 
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Tokyo — 1.  Teaching  Vocabulary,  by  Roger  Jones;  2.  A 
Workshop  for  Writing  Teachers,  by  Tokyo  Chapter 
Executive  Committee.  All  writing/composition  teachers 
in  the  Tokyo  area  who  want  to  discuss  teaching  ideas 
and  problems  with  other  writing  teachers  should  come 
to  this  meeting.  Be  prepared  to  share  your  curriculum 
and  successful  teaching  ideas  as  well  as  your  problems 
and  concerns.  Roger  Jones  will  present  his  ideas  about 
teaching  vocabulary  in  a related  talk.  Saturday,  January 
23,  2:00-5:00;  TBA,  see  newspaper  announcements;  one-day 
members  ¥500. 

Yamagafa — Another  Variety  of  Communicative  English, 

by  John  Crumpp.  The  presenter  will  discuss  communi- 
cative English  based  on  his  working  and  teaching  expe- 
rience. The  focus  will  be  on  the  difficulties  Japanese 
learners  face  with  speaking  and  listening.  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 24, 1:30-4:00 ; Yamagata  Kajo-Kominkan  (0236-43-2687); 
one-day  members  ¥500. 

Yokohama — Student  Feedback  Survey  in  EFL  Classes:  A 
Preliminary  Report,  by  Sugimoto  Naomi,  Ferris  Univer- 
sity. This  presentation  will  report  results  of  a recent  uni- 
versity-wide survey  of  English  instruction.  Teaching 
styles  and  instructional  materials  preferred  by  Japanese 
students  are  identified.  It  will  end  with  an  open  discus- 
sion with  the  audience  on  how  we  can  provide  pedagogi- 
cally  sound  instruction  that  is  also  appealing  to  students. 
Sunday,  January  17, 2:00-4:30;  Gino  Bunka  Kaikan,  6F;  one- 
day  members  ¥1,000. 
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Chapter  Contacts 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  information  can  use 
the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters  wishing  to  make  alterations  to 
their  listed  contact  person  should  send  all  information  to  the  editor: 
Malcolm  Swanson;  t/f:  093-962-8430;  <malcolm@seafolk.ne.jp >. 

Aidta— Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22*1562;  <akeshls@mail.edinetor.jp> 

Chiba-Bradley  Moore;  <bmoore@jlu.acjp> 

Fukui-Mauilce  L Spllchal;  t/f:  0776-66-6833;  <m.e.s.j@ma4.justnet.ne.jp> 
Fukuoka-Kevtn  O'Leary;  t:  0942*32-0101;  f:  31-0372;  <ogs@kummektarn.or.jp> 
Cunma-Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027*283*8984;  <^k  lw-pgtn@asaht-netor.jp> 
Hamamatsu-Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649;  <t>ren@gol.com> 
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Himeji-Willlam  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711 ; <talsamo@kffimeJ.ac.jp> 
Hiroshima-Caroline  Lloyd;  t:  082-223-1292;  <cjz3@urban.ne.jp> 

Hokkaido-Ken  Hartmann,  t/f:  011-584-7588;  <rm6k-htmn@asahi-net.or.]p> 
[baraki-Komatsuzaki  Midiiko;  t:  029-254-7203;  <wmatsuzaki@ma2.justnetne.jp> 
Iwate-Suzuki  Izuml;  t/f:  0196-35-6416;  <mfp@nnettown.or.jp> 

Kagawa-Alex  MacGregor;  t/f:  087  851-3902;  <canstay@niji.or.]p> 
Kagoshima-Yamada  Tamiko;  t/f:  099-265-4337;  <QYK07534@niftyserve.or.jp> 
Kanazawa-BIII  Holden;  t:  076-229-6140  (w),  229-5608  (h);  <holden@nsknetor.jp>; 

webslte  <http  ://www.ja  istacj  p/ - mark/]a  It.  htm> 

Kitakyushu-Chris  Carman,  t:  093-603-1611  (w);  592-2883  (h);  <carman@med.uoeh- 
u.ac.jp>;  website  <http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 

Kobe-Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068,  <CXK05226@nlftyserve.or.jp> 

Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter)-Andrew  Shaffer;  t:  096-339-1 952;  <andmirs@try- 
netor.jp> 

Kyoto-lshikawa  Katsumi;  t:  075-581-3422;  f:  593-6988  <vivld@mbox.kyoto-inetor.jp> 
Matsuyama-Adrienne  Nonaml;  t/f:  089-977-7709 

Miyazakl-Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20-4788;  <hnicoll@funatsuka.miyazaki-mu.acjp> 
Nagasaki -Sarah  Apedalle,  t/f:  095-844-1024;  <sa  rah@bronze.ocn.ne.jp> 
Nagoya-Katie  Sykes;  t/f:  0561-61-0914;  <ksykes@naa.attne.jp> 

Nara-Larry  Chin;  t:  0745-73-5377;  f:  0745-73-2453;  <schin@gol.com> 
NHgata-Robert  Ludwiaak;  t:  0254-44-7642,  f:  43-6206;  <robb@inet-shibata.or.jp> 
Okayama-Judith  Mikami;  t/f:  086-696-0126;  <mi  kaml@mx1.tlkl.ne.jp> 
Oklnawa-John  Dickson,  t/f:  098-893-7557;  <dickson@soutfiernx.ne.jp> 
Omiya-Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695;  <chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>;Mary 
Grove;  t:  048-644-5400;  <grove@tuj.acjp> 

Osaka-Nakamura  Klmlko;  t/f:  06-376-3741 ; <klmiko@sun-lnetor.jp> 

Sendal-Ken  Schmidt;  t:  022-222-0484;  <Ken.Schmldt@ma6.selkyou.ne.jp> 
Shlzuoka-Dean  Williams;  t:  0543-66-1459;  <deanw@irls.dtl.ne.jp> 

Shinshu-Mary  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3894;  <mmaruga@aol.com> 

Tochlgl-Kunitomo  Michiko;  t:  028-661-1 637;  f:  028-662-4503,  <tm-kuni@ka2.so- 
net.or.jp> 

Tokushima-Nora  McKenna;  t:  0886-41-4980  (h);  0886-65-1300  ext  2375  (w); 

f:  0886-65-8037;  <nora@shikokiHJ.ac.jp> 

Tokyo-Carolyn  Obara;  <obara@tmca.ac.jp>,  Suzuki  Takako,  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi-Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658;  <kusaka@vega.aichl-u.ac.jp> 

West  Tokyo-Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947,  <kobayasi@rikkyo.acjp>;  website 
<http  ://home.a  ttne.j  p/gold/db/wtca  I .hmt> 

Yamagata-Sugawara  Fumlo;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi-Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421;  <yukl@cu.yama.sutac.jp> 
Yokohama-Ron  Thornton,  t/f:  0467-31-2797;  <thomton@fln.ne.jp> 


Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein  B kakutani  tomoko 

We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  conference  information 
in  Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th  of  the 
month , three  months  in  advance  (four  months  far  overseas  con- 
ferences). Thus , January  15th  is  the  final  deadline  far  an  April 
conference  in  Japan  ora  May  conference  overseas,  especially  if 
the  conference  is  early  in  the  month.  See  page  3 for  contact  in- 
formation. 

Upcoming  Conferences 

January  21-23, 1999 — 19th  Annual  Thai  TESOL  Interna- 
tional Conference:  Towards  the  New  Millennium: 
Trends  and  Techniques.  Ambassador  Hotel,  Bangkok, 
Thailand.  Contact:  Suchada  Nimmanit;  t/f:  66-22- 
186027;  <flngsnm@chulkn.car.chula.ac.th>. 

January  23, 1999 — The  10th  Annual  Conference  on  Second 
Language  Research  in  Japan  at  the  IUJ  (International 
University  of  Japan)  Tokyo  Offices  in  Roppongi.  Hear 
M.  Harrington  speak  on  "Figure  and  Ground  in  SLA,"  P. 
Robinson  on  "SLA  Research  in  Japan:  Issues  and  Pros- 
pects," and  Y.  Yano  on  "What  Is  It  To  Learn  a Foreign 
Language?"  Schedule  and  bilingual  map  at  conference 


web  site  <http://www.iuj.ac.jp/jlp/conferen.html>.  For 


preregistration  and  information,  contact:  Mitsuko 
Nakajima;  LP,  IUJ,  Yamato-machi,  Minami  Uonuma- 
gun,  Niigata  949-72;  t:  0257-79-1498;  f:  0257-79-4441; 
<conferen@iuj.ac.jp>. 

February  5-7, 1 999 — Self-Expression,  Learning,  and  Fun 
("SELF"),  WELL'S  (Women  in  Education  and  Lan- 
guage Learning)  4th  Annual  Conference,  at  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Education  Centre,  Musashi-Ranzan, 
Saitama.  Intent  on  bringing  women's  issues  into  the 
language  classroom  and  women  into  the  educational 
workplace,  WELL  has  planned  workshops,  discussions, 
and  networking  to  explore  connections  between  the 
content  or  goals  of  the  participants'  teaching/leaming 
and  four  particular  issues — difficulties  faced  by  disen- 
franchised groups,  student/female  empowerment,  the 
how  to  of  activism,  and  women's  roles  in  the  world 
economy.  WELL  maintains  a web  site  at  <http:// 
w w w.miyazaki-mic  .ac  j p / f acul  ty  / kisbell  / well  / 
well.html>.  For  direct  information  or  registration,  con- 
tact Catherine  Payne;  t/f:  045-253-1895;  <Leiblein 
@msn.com>  (in  English),  Park  Hwa-mi;  t/f:  045-841- 
7632;  <hwami@virgo.bekkoame.  or.jp>,  or  Ishihara 
Mikiko;  t/f:  042-576-1297;  <zv6m-ishr@asahi-net.or.jp> 
(both  in  Japanese). 

February  13-14, 1999 — The  Parasession:  Loan  Word  Phe- 
nomena will  take  place  parallel  with  the  General  Ses- 
sion of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Berkeley  Linguistics  Society  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  California,  USA. 

Along  with  invited  speakers  Ellen  Broselow  and  three 
others,  participants  will  consider  loan  words  from  vari- 
ous theoretical,  socio linguistic,  and  typological  perspec- 
tives and  in  different  areas  such  as  lexical  stratification, 
second -language  acquisition,  and  code-switching.  For 
more  information,  contact  the  society  at  <bls@socrates. 
berkeley.edu.> 

February  24-26, 1999 — 21st  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
German  Society  of  Linguistics.  Should  your  mind  be 
linguistically  interested  in  word  systems  and  your  body 
be  around  Konstanz,  Germany,  drop  in  at  the  University 
of  Konstanz  where  two  special  workshops.  Change  in 
Prosodic  Systems  and  Meaning  Change — Meaning  Variation 
consider,  inter  alia,  metric  sources  of  language  change, 
the  roles  of  metonymy,  polysemy,  etc.,  and  the  interac- 
tion of  psychological,  historical  and  linguistic  facts  in 
language  development. 

March  6-9, 1999 — American  Association  for  Applied  Lin- 
guistics (AAAL)  1999  Annual  Conference  in  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  an  hour  from  New  York  City.  Smaller  than 
the  TESOL  Conference,  the  AAAL  conference  offers  rich 
plenaries,  papers,  networking,  etc.,  in  a quieter  ambi- 
ance. Among  the  plenary  speakers  and  invited  colloquia 
leaders  this  year  are  Paul  Meara  on  vocabulary  acquisi- 
tion, Bambi  Schieffelin  on  literacy,  Norman  Segalowitz 
on  cognitive  and  psycholinguistic  approaches  to  SLA, 
and  several  persons  lecturing  specifically  on  L2  acquisi- 
tion. Extensive  information  at  <http://www.er.uqam. 
ca/nobel/r21270/index.html>.  Otherwise  contact  Patsy 
M.  Lightbown,  Program  Chair;  TESL  Centre,  Concordia 
University,1455  de  Maisonneuve  Blvd.  West,  Montreal, 
Quebec  H3G  1M8,  Canada;  t:  1-514-848-2445; 
<lightbn@vax2.concordia.ca>. 
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March  9-1 3, 1999 — TESOL  '99:  "Avenues  to  Success"  at 
The  New  York  Hilton  in  New  York  City,  NY,  USA.  From 
keynote  speaker  David  Crystal  taking  a Welsh  perspec- 
tive on  the  future  of  English  through  plenaries  address- 
ing an  unusually  broad  range  of  topics  to  hundreds  of 
papers  and  demonstrations  plus  extras  like  breakfast 
seminars  and  educational  visits,  the  TESOL  Annual 
Convention  will  no  doubt  match  the  standards  of  previ- 
ous years.  For  full  plenary  abstracts  or  other  informa- 
tion, go  to  <http://www.tesol.edu/conv/t99.html>.  For 
further  information,  write  to  TESOL,  1600  Cameron  St., 
Suite  300,  Alexandria,  VA  22314-2751,  USA;  t:  1-703-836- 
0774;  f:  1-703-836-7864;  <tesol@tesol.edu>. 

March  28-April  1 — IATEFL  Conference  1999  at  Heriot- 
Watt  University,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  This  33rd  inter- 
national annual  conference  will  offer  plenaries,  talks, 
workshops,  panel  discussions,  and  poster  sessions  by 
international  presenters  as  well  as  a large  ELT  Re- 
sources Exhibition  and  the  JobShop.  See  the  conference 
web  site  at  <http://www.iatefl.org/Edinburgh- 
1999.htm>  for  more  information,  or  contact  the  organi- 
zation headquarters  at  3 Kingsdown  Chambers, 

Whits  table,  CT5  2FL,  UK;  t:  44-0-1227-276528;  f:  44-0- 
1227-274415;  <IATEFL@Compuserve.  com>. 

Calls  For  Papers/ Posters  (in  order  of  deadlines) 

January  15, 1999  (for  April  9-11, 1999) — The  Symposium 
About  Language  and  Society-Austin  (SALSA)  will  hold 
its  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin,  Texas,  USA.  In  addition  to  four  keynote  speak- 
ers, it  invites  abstracts  on  research  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship of  language  to  culture  and  society.  Research 
frameworks  will  be  various — linguistic  anthropology, 
sociolinguistics,  speech  play  and  poetics,  ethnography  of 
communication,  political  economy  of  language,  etc.  Go 
to  <http://www.dla.utexas.edu/depts/anthro/ 
projects/salsa />  or  write  to  SALSA;  De- 
partment of  Linguistics,  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  Austin,  Texas  78712,  USA; 
<SALSA@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu>. 

January  1 5, 1999  (for  August  2-7, 1999)— The 
Twenty-Sixth  LACUS  Forum,  sponsored 
by  the  Linguistics  Association  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Canada,  will 
address  The  Lexicon.  The  featured  speakers 
will  be  Joan  Bybee  and  Wallace  Chafe.  Ab- 
stracts are  specially  invited  on  any  topics  relating  to  the 
lexicon,  including  relationships  of  lexicon  and  syntax, 
conceptual  categories  and  lexical  categories,  and  lexical 
functions.  Send  abstracts  or  questions  to  Ruth  Brend, 
Chair,  LACUS  Conference  Committee;  3363  Burbank  Dr., 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48105,  USA;  t:  1-313-665-2787;  f:  1-313-665- 
9743;  <rbrend@umich.edu>.  Questions  also  to  Syd  Lamb 
<lamb@rice.edu>. 

January  18, 1999  (for  August  26-27, 1999) — Brock  University 
in  Ontario,  Canada  will  sponsor  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Storytelling.  Abstracts  are  sought  for  20-25 
minute  talks  on  some  issue  of  storytelling,  for  example, 
language  change,  language  acquisition,  audience  factors, 
nower  and  language,  etc.  For  a detailed  list  of  specific 


areas  of  interest  and  more,  go  to  <http://linguistlist. 
org/issues/9/9-1467.html>.  For  further  information  or 
submission  of  abstracts  (e-mail  OK),  write  to:  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Storytelling,  c/o  Monica  Sanchez; 
Department  of  Applied  Language  Studies,  Brock  Uni- 
versity, St.  Catharines,  Ontario  L2S  3A1,  Canada;  f:  1- 
905-688-1912  (attn:  Monica  Sanchez,  ICS); 
<msanchez@spartan.ac.brocku.ca>. 

January  30, 1999  (overseas  proposals)  (for  October  1-3, 

1999) — Organized  by  KoreaTESOL,  ThaiTESOL  and 
JALT,  the  Second  Pan-Asia  Conference  (PAC2)  in  Seoul, 
South  Korea  will  focus  on  Teaching  English:  Asian 
Contexts  and  Cultures.  Being  held  at  Olympic  ParkTel, 
site  of  the  '88  Olympics,  it  is  directly  accessible  by  sub- 
way from  the  airport  and  is  surrounded  by  more  than 
400  green  acres  of  picnic  sites,  ponds,  and  jogging  trails. 
Paper  or  workshop  proposals  are  sought  in  20  topic 
areas.  For  a detailed  topic  listing  and  other  information, 
see  <http://www2.gol.com/users/pndl/PAC/PAC2/ 
CFP.html  > or  contact  Jane  Hoelker,  PAC2  Public  Rela- 
tions Chair,  Pusan  National  University,  San  30  Jangjeon- 
dong,  Pusan  609-735,  Korea;  p/w/h:  82-(0)51 -51 0-2650; 
f(w):  82-(0)51-582-3869;  <hoelker@hyowon.cc.pusan. 
ac.kr>  or  <hoelkerj@hotmail.com>. 

February  1, 1999  (for  October  7-9, 1999) — The  Second  Bien- 
nial International  Feminism(s)  and  Rhetoric(s)  Confer- 
ence on  the  theme  Challenging  Rhetorics: 
Cross-Disciplinary  Sites  of  Feminist  Discourse,  spon- 
sored by  the  Center  for  Interdisciplinary  Studies  of  Writ- 
ing at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Participants  from  a 
very  large  range  of  disciplines,  including  among  the 
featured  speakers  Deborah  Cameron,  Robin  Lakoff  and 
Suzette  Haden-Elgin,  will  share  theories  about  and  ex- 
amples of  new  discourse  practices  that  are  emerging  as  a 
result  of  feminist  scholarship.  Proposals  are  invited  on 
the  rhetorical  intersections  of  gender  with  race,  age, 
class,  sexuality,  ability,  and  professional  identities.  For 
an  unusually  full  treatment  of  proposal  topics, 
see  <http:/  / femrhet.cla.umn.edu/call.htm>, 
and  for  the  conference  in  general,  <http: / / 
femrhet.cla.umn.edu/ >.  Send  proposals  to: 
Feminism(s)  and  Rhetoric(s)  Conference,  Cen- 
ter for  Interdisciplinary  Studies  of  Writing, 
University  of  Minnesota,  227  Lind  Hall,  207 
Church  St.  SE,  Minneapolis,  MN  55455,  USA. 
Living  contact:  Hildy  Miller,  Associate  Direc- 
tor, Center  for  Interdisciplinary  Studies  of 
Writing;  <mille299@tc.umn.edu>;  t:  1-612-626- 
7639;  f:  1-612-626-7580. 

February  28, 1999  (for  September  9-11, 1999) — Exeter 
CALL'99:  CALL  and  the  Learning  Community,  the 
eighth  biennial  conference  on  CALL  themes  to  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Exeter,  offers  a forum  for  experts  and 
all  interested  persons  to  meet  and  discuss  problems  and 
progress  of  CALL  in  a relaxed  atmosphere.  Proposals  for 
25-minute  papers  are  invited  on  any  aspect  of  CALL,  but 
particularly  welcome  are  topics  dealing  with  CALL  and 
learning  in  the  community,  as  in  distance  learning,  stu- 
dent-centred learning,  or  other  such  modes  and  ap- 
proaches. Subsequent  submission  of  papers  to  the 
international  journal  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learn- 
ing is  possible.  The  proposal  form  and  other  information 
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is  available  at  <http://www.ex.ac.uk/french/an- 
nouncements/ Exeter_CALL_99.html >.  Send  proposals 
to  Wendy  Oldfield,  C ALL'99  Conference;  Department  of 
Russian,  School  of  Modem  Languages,  The  University, 
Exeter,  EX4  4QH,  UK.  For  further  information,  contact 
Oldfield  at  t/f:  44- (0)1 392-264221;  <W.01dfield@ex.ac. 
uk>  or  Keith  Cameron  at  <K.C.Cameron@ex.ac.uk>. 


Job  Information  Center/ 
Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole  & natsue  duggan 

A i chi -ken — ALTIA  Corporation  is  seeking  full-time  native 
English  instructors  for  ALT  positions  in  Aichi,  Gifu, 
Shizuoka,  Okayama,  and  Hiroshima  to  begin  from  April 
1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Minimum  BA  or  BS  degree;  teach- 
ing experience  and  Japanese  language  ability  preferred; 
current  international  or  Japanese  driving  license;  willing 
to  relocate.  Duties:  Teach  from  20  to  25  50-minute  lessons 
per  week;  participate  in  curriculum  development  and 
various  committee  assignments.  Salary  & Benefits:  One- 
year  renewable  contract;  salary  of  250,000-306,000  yen  per 
month  depending  on  number  of  lessons  taught  per  week 
and  experience;  generous  summer,  spring  and  winter 
vacations;  company  car  provided  for  travel  to  and  from 
school  with  limited  personal  use;  phone  line  and  phone/ 
fax  machine  provided;  assistance  with  accommodation; 
visa  sponsorship.  Application  Materials:  Cover  letter, 
resume,  one  passport-size  photograph,  photocopy  of  visa, 
and  international  or  Japanese  driving  license.  Other  Re- 
quirements: After  interviewing  with  ALTIA,  successful 
applicants  will  also  interview  with  the  Board  of  Education 
for  final  approval.  Contact  Chris  Oostyen;  ALT  Opera- 
tions Supervisor,  201  Bell  Village,  Kamishiota  19,  Midori- 
ku,  Narumi-cho,  Nagoya  466-0051;  t:  052-623-8808;  f: 
052-623-8876. 

Iwate-ken — Mizusawa  School  of  English  seeks  a full-time 
English  teacher  for  all  ages  beginning  April  1, 1999. 
Qualifications:  Teaching  experience  and  spoken  Japa- 
nese ability.  Duties:  40-hour  work  week;  maximum  28 
contact  hours  per  week.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  of 
250,000  yen  per  month;  paid  vacations  and  holidays; 
teacher's  apartment  at  47,000  yen /month;  one-year  re- 
newable contract.  Application  Materials:  Letter  and 
resume.  Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact:  Mizusawa  School 
of  English,  1-2-3  Tainichidori,  Mizusawa-shi,  Iwate  023- 
0827;  f:  0197-25-8860. 

Shizuoka-ken — Katoh  Schools  and  College  in  Numazu  is 
seeking  a full-time  preschool  teacher  for  an  expanding 
English  immersion  program  in  a private  Japanese  school 
to  begin  from  April  1999.  Qualifications:  Teaching  certifi- 
cate and  two  years  teaching  experience.  Duties:  Work 
with  three  and  four  year  old  Japanese  children  in  an  im- 
mersion (total  English)  setting.  English  is  not  taught  as  a 
subject  but  is  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction  for  up  to 
50%  of  the  students'  school  day.  Students  acquire  English 


proficiency  naturally  as  they  engage  in  age-appropriate 
preschool  activities.  Working  hours  and  calendar  are 
similar  to  regular  Japanese  preschool.  Salary  & Benefits: 
Base  salary  is  from  3,100,000  to  5,100,000  yen  per  year, 
depending  on  experience  and  education;  moving  allow- 
ance, Japanese  health  insurance,  and  a generous  housing 
allowance  is  also  provided;  one-year  renewable  contract; 
yearly  salary  increases  scheduled.  Application  Materials: 
Resume,  reference,  photo,  and  cover  letter.  Deadline: 
Ongoing.  Contact:  Michael  Bostwick;  Katoh  Gakuen,  1979 
Jiyugaoka,  Ooka,  Numazu,  Shizuoka  410-0022;  t/f:  0559- 
26-0522;  <bostwick@gol.com>. 

Shizuoka-ken — Katoh  Schools  and  College  in  Numazu  is 
seeking  a full-time  elementary  school  teacher  for  an  ex- 
panding English  immersion  program  in  a private  Japa- 
nese school  to  begin  from  April  1999.  Qualifications: 
Teaching  certificate  and  five  years  teaching  experience. 
Duties:  Teach  regular  academic  subjects  through  the  me- 
dium of  English  to  Japanese  students  in  a private  school. 
Katoh  Gakuen  is  a private  Japanese  K-12  school  in  which 
the  academic  curriculum  is  taught  in  English;  it  is  not  a 
language  school.  Working  hours  and  calendar  are  similar 
to  regular  Japanese  public  schools.  Salary  & Benefits: 
Base  salary  is  from  3,100,000  to  5,100,000  yen  per  year, 
depending  on  experience  and  education;  moving  allow- 
ance, Japanese  health  insurance,  and  a generous  housing 
allowance  is  also  provided;  one-year  renewable  contract; 
yearly  salary  increases  scheduled.  Application  Materials: 
Resume,  reference,  photo,  and  cover  letter.  Deadline: 
Ongoing.  Contact  Michael  Bostwick;  Katoh  Gakuen,  1979 
Jiyugaoka,  Ooka,  Numazu,  Shizuoka  410-0022;  t/f:  0559- 
26-0522;  <bostwick@gol.com>. 

Shizuoka-ken — Katoh  Schools  and  College  in  Numazu  is 
seeking  a full-time  junior  high  school  teacher  for  an  ex- 
panding English  immersion  program  in  a private  Japa- 
nese school  to  begin  from  April  1999.  Qualifications: 
Teaching  certificate  in  one  of  the  following  subjects:  math, 
science,  social  studies  (geography  and  economics),  music, 
or  art;  five  years  teaching  experience;  proficiency  in  com- 
puters, Internet,  strong  background  in  ESL  helpful.  Du- 
ties: Teach  junior  high  school  level  Japanese  children  in 
an  immersion  program  through  the  medium  of  English. 
Katoh  Gakuen  is  not  an  English  conversation  school. 
Working  hours  and  calendar  are  similar  to  regular  Japa- 
nese public  schools.  Salary  & Benefits:  Base  salary  is 
from  3,100,000  to  5,100,000  yen  per  year,  depending  on 
experience  and  education;  moving  allowance,  Japanese 
health  insurance,  and  a generous  housing  allowance  is 
also  provided;  one-year  renewable  contract;  yearly  salary 
increases  scheduled.  Application  Materials:  Resume, 
reference,  photo,  and  cover  letter.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 
Contact:  Michael  Bostwick;  Katoh  Gakuen,  1979 
Jiyugaoka,  Ooka,  Numazu,  Shizuoka  410-0022;  t/f:  0559- 
26-0522;  <bostwick@gol.com>. 

Taiwan — The  Department  of  Applied  English  of  Ming 
Chuan  University  in  Taoyuan  is  urgently  seeking 
assistant  or  associate  professors.  Qualifications: 
Doctorate  in  English,  education,  management,  or 
communications-related  field  completed  by  August, 
1998.  Those  with  business  experience  will  be  given 
first  consideration.  Duties:  Teach  English  reading, 
writing,  speaking,  and/ or  ESP  in  university  and  ex- 
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tension  programs;  also  some  administrative  respon- 
sibilities. Salary  and  Benefits:  Approximately 
NT$63,000  per  month  with  1.5  months  salary  bonus 
per  year  after  first  year  of  service;  health  insurance; 
paid  winter  and  summer  vacations,  etc.  Application 
Materials:  Resume  with  photo,  writing  sample,  tape 
recording  of  speaking  voice,  and  three  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation. Deadline:  Ongoing  search  (ASAP). 
Contact:  Irene  Shen;  Chair,  Department  of  Applied 
English,  c/o  Department  of  Personnel,  Ming  Chuan 
University,  No.  250  Sec.  5 Chung  Shan  North  Road, 
Taipei  111,  Taiwan  ROC;  t:  886-3-350-7001  ext.  3210; 
f:  886-3-350-0995;  <ysshen@mcu.edu.tw>. 

Tokyo-to — Aoyama  Gakuin  Women's  Junior  College  in 
Shibuya  is  seeking  a part-time  teacher  to  join  a staff  of  12 
foreign  teachers  averaging  11  years  of  service  in  the 
college's  English  language  program.  The  position  will 
begin  April  1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Resident  of  Japan 
with  an  MA  in  TESOL  or  closely  related  field;  native 
speaker  competency,  college  teaching  experience  in  Ja- 
pan, basic  computer  skills  (CALL  experience  preferred), 
experience  in  writing  classroom  materials  and  tests;  Japa- 
nese ability  sufficient  to  communicate  with  administrative 
staff.  Duties:  Teach  eight  85-minute  classes  (listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing)  over  four  days  a week; 
attend  weekly  staff  meetings;  participate  in  team-teach- 
ing, curriculum  development,  course  design,  and  course 
coordination.  Salary:  Based  on  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence; one-year  contract  with  renewability  based  on  per- 
formance. Application  Materials:  Cover  letter,  resume, 
photograph,  visa  status  including  period  and  expiration 
date,  copies  of  university  and  graduate  school  diplomas 
and  transcripts,  names,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers  of 
two  references,  preferably  recent  supervisors,  a list  of 
publications  and  presentations,  and  samples  of  original 
classroom  materials  and  tests.  Application  materials  will 
not  be  returned.  Contact:  John  Boylan;  Coordinator,  En- 
glish Language  Program,  Aoyama  Gakuin  Women's  Jun- 
ior College,  4-4-25  Shibuya,  Tokyo  150-8366.  No  phone 
calls,  faxes,  or  e-mail,  please.  Short-listed  candidates  will 
be  contacted  for  interviews. 

The  Web  Comer 

ELT  News  has  a new  web  site  at  <http://www.eltnews. 

com>.  Here  is  a brief  list  of  other  sites  with  links  to  En- 
glish teaching  in  Japan. 

"JALT  Online"  homepage  at  <http://langue.hyper.chubu. 
ac.jp/jalt/ index. html>.  "Jobs"  section  at  <http:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/features/jobs.html>. 

"Sophia  Applied  Linguistics  Circle"  (Japanese  site)  at 
<http://  www. asahi-net.or.jp  /-jg8t-fjt/bulletin.htm>. 

"Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a Job"  at 
<http://www.wizweb.com/-susan/mainpage.html>. 

"ESL  Job  Center  on  the  Web"  at  <http://www.pacificnet. 
net  / -Sperling  / j obcenter.html  > . 

"Ohayo  Sensei"  at  <http://www.wco.com/-ohayo/>. 

NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information  Systems) 
career  information  at  <http: / /nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp>. 

"The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job  Centre" 
at  <http: / / www. go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl>. 

"EFL  in  Asia"  at  <http://www.geocities.com/Tokyo/ 
Flats/7947 /eflasia.htm>. 


TXT/Job  Information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment 
practices,  in  accordance  with  Japanese  law,  international  law, 
and  human  good  sense.  Announcements  in  the  jic/ Positions 
column  should  not  contain  exclusions  or  requirements  concern- 
ing gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin  ("native 
speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or  "American"), 
unless  there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling  reasons 
for  such  discrimination,  in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be 
clearly  explained  in  the  job  announcement.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity  and  to  return  ads  for  rewriting  if 
they  do  not  comply  with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language  educa- 
tion to  use  this  free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest 
group  of  qualified,  caring  professionals.  Nonpublic  person- 
nel searches  and/or  discriminatory  limitations  reduce  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus  counterproduc- 
tive to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 

Please  use  the  form  in  the  January  issue,  and  fax  it  to 
Bettina  Begole  at  0857-87-0858  or  send  it  to  <begole@po. 
harenet.ne.jp>,  so  that  it  is  received  before  the  15th  of  the 
month,  two  months  before  publication. 
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Advertiser  Index 

IFC  = inside  front  cover,  IBC  = inside  back  cover, 
OBC  = outside  back  cover 


Cambridge  University  Press 18,  62 

Intercom  Press 6 

I.T.P IFC 

Longman 8, 40 

Macmillan 4,  38,  52 

Oxford  University  Press •. IBC,  OBC 

Prentice-Hall  Japan 22,  50 

Seido 36 


Membership  Information 

JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JALT, 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  4,000.  There  are  currently  37  JALT  chapters  and  2 affiliate  chapters 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  JALT  Journal;  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph  series). 
Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  bi- 
monthly basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  National  Special  Interest  Groups,  N-SiGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest.  JALT  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya, 
Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama, 
Kumamoto  (affiliate),  Miyazaki  (affiliate). 

N-SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer- Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Materials  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video;  Other 
Language  Educators  (forming);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (forming),  jalt  members  can  join  as  many  N-SiGs  as  they  wish  for 
a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  N-SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  jalt  Research  Grants 
Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥  10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships  (¥5,000) 
are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  JALT  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for  every 
five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  jalt  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubin 
furikae ) found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher , or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge), 
a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office. 
Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  e-mail:  jalt@gol.com 
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Oxford  University  Press 


Gateways  - for  beginning  level  students 


GATEWAYS 


ansitions  - for  pre-intermediate  level  students 


TRANSITIONS 


An  Integrated 
Approach  to 
Language 
Learning 

The  Integrated  English 
Series  features: 

• different  approaches  integrated  in  a 
single,  multi-level  program 

• all  four  language  skills  integrated 
around  communicative  tasks 

• controlled  language  learning 
integrated  with  an  innovative 
content-based  approach 

* • 

| Please  send  me  a free  sample  of 
I Gateways  1 (^)  Gateways  2 (^)j 

Transitions  1 (^)  Transitions  2 (^)J 

(Name: 

School  Name: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 


Address:  School 


o 


Home 


o 


Please  fax  to:  03-5995-3919 

Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho. 

Tosh  i m a - ku , To  kvo 
T 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-39 19 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-6368-92 13 


Oxford  University  Press 


Novi  adapted  for  6LT 


This  fe  an  ELT  adaptation  of 
Nick  Park's  Oscar® -winning 
film  The  Wrong  Trousers™. 
The  video  fe  supported  by  a 
comprehensive  Teacher's 
Video  Guide  and  an  Activity 
Book  that  fe  full  of  ideas  to 


exploit  the  video  for 
language  learning  purposes, 
including  supplementary 
grammar  and  spelling 
exercises,  pronunciation 
practice  and  a picture 
dictionary. 


Please  send  me  a free  copy  of  the 
Sample  Video  (^)  Activity  Book  (^) 


Name: 


School  Name: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 

Address:  School  Q Home  Q 


Please  fax  to:  03-5995-3919 

Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanameclio. 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
T 1 7 1 -858.4 
ri-ii u:-;-5W5-:-!8()i 
TAX:  0:>-5995-:>9 1 9 
Osaka  Office 
■|'i:i.:()'B-(vi(S8-»2i:-,» 
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INTERNATIONAL 


CHANGING  THE  WAT  ASIA  LEARNS  ENGLISH 

incorporating  leading  ELT  publishers,  Heinle  & Heinle/Newbury  House  and  ITP  Asia  ELT 


THOMSON 

ASIA  ELT 


Speak  Out 

■ L..  flmfl/l  K] 


byVavidNuwaw 


Speak  Out  is  a three-level  speaking  course  for  high- 
beginning  to  intermediate  learners  of  English.  This  task- 
based  series  introduces  language  within  a controlled 
framework  to  build  learners’  confidence  before  moving  to 
freer  communication. 


The  series  is  suitable  for  a variety  of  class  sizes  and  situations. 
Interleaved  Teacher’s  Guides  contain  unit  instructions, 
tapescripts,  answer  keys,  extension  activities,  as  well  as 
photocopiable  pages  that  can  be  used  for  homework  or  quizzes. 


appropriate  for  senior  high  school-university  level 
classes 


frequent  opportunities  to  personalize  language 

Say  It  Right  sections  for  improving  pronunciation 

cross-cultural  focus  related  to  the  usage  and  nuance  of 
spoken  language 


Level  1 available  July  98 

Level  2 available  Oct  98 

Level  3 available  Jan  99 


Language  in  Context  summarizes  language  for  each 
unit 

listening  component  provides  authentic  input  and 
realistic  speaking  models 


For  more  information  about  this  series, 
please  contact : 

INTERNATIONAL  THOMSON  PUBLISHING 

5/F  Palaceside  Building,  1-1-1  Hitotsubashi 
Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  100-0003 
Tel:  (03)  5218  6542  Fax:  (03)  5218  6550 
email:  elt@itpj.co.jp 

O 

ERIC 


Teacher’s  Guide  containing  step-by-step  instructions, 
answer  keys,  suggested  follow-up  activities  and 
photocopiable  worksheets  for  homework/testing 
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The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper, 
with  three-centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The 
Language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines: as  indicated  below. 
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Feature  AirMes 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italics)  used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies  are  re- 
quired. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and 
contact  details  should  appear  on  only  one  of 
the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
Send  all  three  copies  to  Bill  Lee. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  Bill  Lee. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well  known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
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Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 

rERiC 


500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
15th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publica- 
tion, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate.  TLT 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known  to 
the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and  are 
able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

JffiTto 


Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to  rep- 
licate your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send  sub- 
missions to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 
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Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books  and 
other  educational  materials.  We  do  not  publish 
unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Publishers'  Re- 
view Copies  Liaison  for  submission  guidelines 
and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for  permission  to 
review  unlisted  materials. 
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Undercover  tiS*' . 

JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official  JALT 
organizational  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
jalt  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month, 
2 months  prior  to  publication. 
jalt  i: J: 

li,  JALT  News  ««#Ur«SK /i5  V*.  % 
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Of  National  SlGnificance.  jALT-recognised  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Of  National  SlGnificance 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which  should 
(a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a title — usually 
the  presentation-title,  (c)  have  a by-line  with  the 


Submissions 

presenter's  name,  (d)  include  the  month  in  which 
the  presentation  was  given,  (e)  conclude  with 
the  reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  con- 
tact the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th 
of  the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and  other 
information  in  order,  followed  by  a brief,  ob- 
jective description  of  the  event).  Maps  of  new 
locations  can  be  printed  upon  consultation 
with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that  are 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  An- 
nouncements o 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participation 
in/ announcements  of  conferences,  colloquia, 
seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be  posted 
in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your  announce- 
ments of  up  to  150  words  to  the  Bulletin  Board 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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JIC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor  for 
an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for  submit- 
ting forms:  15th  of  the  month  two  months 
prior  to  publication.  Publication  does  not  indi- 
cate endorsement  of  the  institution  by  jalt.  It 
is  the  position  of  the  jalt  Executive  Board  that 
no  positions-wanted  announcements  will  be 
printed. 
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Introduction 


This  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  focuses  on  the  theme  of  Global  Citizenship  and  the  role  that  language  teachers 
can  play  in  developing  this  concept.  "Why  us?"  you  might  ask.  It  is  because  teaching  language  goes  beyond 
grammar,  syntax,  and  vocabulary.  The  people  of  the  world  are  privileged  at  this  time  in  history  to  be  involved  in 
an  emerging  and  ongoing  global  dialogue.  Participants  in  the  global  dialogue  require  not  only  basic  language  skills  and 
a knowledge  of  other  cultural  backgrounds,  but  also  an  understanding  of  the  issues  that  affect  us  all.  Developing  lan- 
guage skills  and  empowering  people  with  the  conceptual  bases  to  be  able  to  participate  in  these  issues  is  part  of  what 
the  Commission  on  Global  Governance  referred  to  in  1995  when  it  called  upon  the  world  to  strengthen  the  "global 
neighborhood"  that  we  all  share  (p.  xviii). 

In  this  issue,  a variety  of  approaches  offer  a diversity  of  "voices"  for  the  reader.  The  opening  article  presents  an  in- 
depth  interview  with  Rajmohan  Gandhi,  the  grandson  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Interviewer  Armene  Modi  draws  out  Mr. 
Gandhi's  thoughts  on  peace  education  and  his  opinions  on  the  roles  of  teachers  and  language  instruction.  Kip  Cates 
then  introduces  us  to  three  content  areas  which  help  promote  global  awareness  and  a sense  of  world  citizenship.  He 
explains  the  term  "world  citizen"  and  outlines  the  rationale  for  teaching  world  citizen  content  in  the  EFL  classroom. 
Strategies  for  developing  communicative  capacity  are  then  offered  by  college-level  teachers  Marilyn  Higgins  and  Brid 
MacConville  Tanaka,  whose  methods  aim  to  expand  their  students'  world  vision  while  building  their  competencies  as 
contributors  to  our  global  society.  Kip,  Marilyn,  and  Brid  then  join  forces  and  provide  a comprehensive  resource  list 
that  can  be  readily  and  easily  used  by  those  interested  in  exploring  or  teaching  world  citizenship.  Jeris  Strain  presents  a 
case  study  of  a content-based  university  course  on  world  citizenship,  and  provides  some  insights  into  the  concerns  of 
Japanese  university  students.  A focus  on  young  children  in  the  article  by  Don  Harrison  describes  how  learning  ex- 
changes between  school  children  in  different  countries  reinforce  the  idea  that  young  people  are  global  citizens  in  their 
own  right  and  can  contribute  to  the  development  of  an  informed  citizenship  that  aids  both  global  understanding  and 
action.  The  final  feature  article  by  Yayoi  Akagi  and  Yukiko  Shima  articulates  the  recommendations  of  LINGUAPAX 
and  discusses  the  need  for  the  addition  of  ethical  meaning  to  language  education  today.  It  shows  how  international 
understanding  and  awareness  of  the  global  society  can  be  fostered  in  a classroom  and  how  important  and  effective  they 
are  when  learners  are  engaged  in  intercultural  communication. 

This  month  TLT  introduces  Working  Papers,  a column  edited  by  Joseph  Tomei  concerning  working  conditions  and 
problems  faced  by  teachers  in  a shrinking  economy  and  growing  job  insecurity. 

Brett  Reynolds  reports  on  a November,  1998,  lecture  by  Rod  Ellis,  part  of  Temple  University's  distinguished  lecture 
series,  and  Larry  Davies  offers  some  sites  for  English  language  teachers  in  Net  Nuggets . 

On  behalf  of  all  of  the  contributors  and  those  in  the  Global  Issues  in  Language  Education  N-SIG,  we  hope  that  you 
will  enjoy  the  articles  in  this  special  issue,  and  through  them  gain  a better  understanding  of  the  importance  and  inher- 
ent value  of  teaching  global  concepts  in  the  language  classroom. 

Michael  Higgins,  Guest  Editor-Yamaguchi  National  University 

Reference 

Commission  on  Global  Governance.  (1995).  Our  global  neighborhood  (the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Global  Governance).  Oxford:  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press. 
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Time  to  Move  Up! 

MOVE  I IP 

Simon  Greehall 

A multi-level  adult  course  in  American  English 


Across  a unique  range  of  flexible 
components,  Move  Up  ensures  swift  and 
effective  progress  through  the  core 
syllabus  of  the  course.  This  syllabus 
covers  all  essential  grammar  points,  and 
offers  systematic  vocabulary  and  skills 
development  within  a framework  of 
regular  progress  checks. 


Fluency  checks  to  improve  students'  speaking  skills 
Extensive  vocabulary 

Cross-cultural  focus  for  stimulating  discussion 

A growing  range  of  flexible  resourses — disks,  photocopialbe  packs,  grammar  and 
vocabulary  books — make  Move  Up  a fully  customizable  course 


Please  send  a copy  of  Move  Up  Starterd  Elementary  Ad  Pre-Intermediate  Ad  Intei  mediate  Ad 
Advancedd  (please  specify  level).  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 


Name: 


School: 


Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


& 


O MACMILLAN 


ELT  Office 

Horizon  Ishikawa  301,  5-19-10  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:03-5977-9996 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisl 


EM'  LANGUAGEHOUSE  T,I:M2‘5  9985  F“°«*5“6 


tM 


ia  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 


WWW  http://www.i3web.ntti.coJp/MacmillanLH  E-mail  mlh@po.sphere.ne.jp 


Letters  to  TLT 


How  dedicated  is  JALT? 

On  TLT’ s table  of  contents  page,  JALT  claims  to  be  . . dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  teaching  and 
learning  in  Japan."  I wonder  to  what  extent  this  is  true. 

"Language  teaching  and  learning  in  Japan"  would  seem  to  cover  a wide  spectrum:  elementary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  education,  as  well  as  education  "industries"  such  as  kumon,  juku,  language  schools,  and  many  other  areas. 

And  yet  I can't  help  noticing  an  emphasis  on  tertiary  education.  I note  that  all  28  JALT  Editors  and  Editorial  Board 
members  are  university  or  college  faculty.  The  vast  majority  of  articles  appearing  in  TLT  are  written  by  those  in  ter- 
tiary education.,  Various  articles  are  directed  specifically  at  tertiary  education  (e.g.  TLT  11,  1998,  p.  19)  but  there  seems 
to  be  very  little  on  .the  teaching  of  children,  teaching  in  Junior  or  Senior  High  School,  etc. 

While  I understand  that  much  of  the  content  of  articles  can  be  adapted  to  different  situations,  and  also  that  publish- 
ing can  be  a large  part  of  what  those  in  tertiary  education  do,  I wonder  if  there's  scope  for  a more  representative  JALT 
(and  hence  a larger,  wider  membership?)  and  how  this  might  be  brought  about  successfully. 

Recently  I've  been  contacted  by  the  forming  association,  English  Teachers  of  Japan,  which  commented  on  the  repre- 
sentativeness and  responsiveness  of  current  teacher  organizations,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  JALT  and  others 
play  their  roles  and  adapt  to  continue  to  provide  value  to  their  members  and  so  maintain  a strong  membership. 

Yours, 
John  S.  Dutton 
Apple  English  Center,  Ike  da,  Osaka 
]ALT  Kyoto  Chapter 


We  asked  JALT  vice-president  Brendan  Lyons,  a long-time  member  and  high  school  teacher,  to  share  his  perspective 
on  these  concerns  to  all: 

Dear  John, 

JALT's  membership  does  indeed  cover  a wide  spectrum  which  we  hope  to  widen  further.  My  own  chapter, 
Hamamatsu,  like  many  others,  is  almost  totally  composed  of  high  school,  junior  high,  and  private  language  school 
teachers.  During  the  Omiya  Conference  we  met  with  Tim  Cordon,  the  AJET  national  chairperson,  and  have  ex- 
changed membership  databases  to  encourage  grassroots  contacts  between  JALT  and  AJET.  The  real  question,  as  I see 
it,  is  not  whether  JALT  is  broadly  representative  but  "Why  there  is  not  more  evidence  of  this  in  JALT  publications?" 
Quite  simply,  I think  this  comes  down  to  two  basic  elements:  Time  and  Desire. 

Few  commercial,  primary,  or  secondary  teachers  have  work  schedules  that  allow  the  large  number  of  hours  re- 
quired of  the  volunteers  who  run  our  publications.  In  some  cases  it  amounts  to  a second  full-time  job.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  not  encouraged  to  apply  for  these  positions.  They  are.  The  simple  fact  is  that  few  ever  do,  gener- 
ally citing  lack  of  time  as  the  main  reason. 

College  and  university  educators  are  under  constant  pressure  to  publish.  JALT  publications  provide  them  with  a 
forum,  and  there  are  many  more  of  these  people  clamouring  to  get  in  than  are  actually  accepted  and  published.  Other 
teachers,  however,  are  much  more  laid  back  about  publishing  articles.  It's  not  a career  requirement,  and,  again,  many 
of  them  say  they  don't  have  the  time.  I know  for  a fact  that  TLT  has  often  gone  trawling  for  articles  from  non-univer- 
sity level  teachers  (myself  included)  and  they  have  provided  excellent  pieces.  The  general  level  of  enthusiasm  is  very 
different,  though. 

To  sum  up,  I would  say  there  is  no  lack  of  encouragement  for  non-tertiary  level  teachers  to  write  or  edit  for  JALT 
publications,  but  they  seem,  as  a group,  rather  reluctant  to  come  forward. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Brendan  Lyons 
JALT  Vice-President 


TLT  takes  this  opportunity  to  encourage  contributions  from  primary,  secondary,  or  commercial  teachers . We  recognize  that 
their  extra  burdens  call  for  extra  efforts,  often  solitary  and  under  difficult  conditions,  and  we  will  make  matching  efforts  to 
provide  the  assistance,  resources,  and  collegial  support  to  bring  their  work  to  publication. 


The  Language  Teacher  is  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Japan  Association  for  Language  Teaching  ( Zenkoku  Gogaku  Kyoiku  Gakkai).  Formed  in  1976, 
jalt  is  a non-profit  professional  organization  of  language  teachers,  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan. 
jalt's  publications  and  events  serve  as  vehicles  for  the  exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments 
in  a rapidly  changing  field,  jalt  welcomes  members  of  any  nationality,  regardless  of  the  language  taught. 

Note:  TLT  follows  the  recommendation  of  the  Japan  style  sheet  that  Japanese  names  be  given  in  traditiotial  order , surname  first.  This  convention  is  occasionally 
reversed , at  the  author's  request.  For  more  information,  see  Japan  style  sheet:  The  SWET  guide  for  writers,  editors,  and  translators  (pp.  33-36).  Berkeley , CA: 
Stone  Bridge  Press.  ISBN  1-880656-30-2. 

All  materials  in  this  publication  are  copyright  © 1999  by  their  respective  authors. 
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•Thinking  Skills  provides 

targeted  practice  in  inference 
and  analytical  skills. 


• Reading  Comprehension 

Skills  emphasizes  strategic  read- 
ing skills  such  as  scanning,  skim- 
ming, recognizing  the  main  idea, 
and  making  inferences. 


• Reading  for  Pleasure 

encourages  students  to  master 
new  reading  strategies  and 
broaden  their  vocabularies. 


• Reading  Faster  uses  short 

fiction  and  nonfiction  passages 
that  form  a continuing  story  line  to 
help  students  develop  speed  and 
flexibility  in  their  reading. 




Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of 
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Name:  Mr/Ms School  Name: 
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Ti tl . . . No.  of  students  you  teach: 
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A Ghandian  Perspective  on  Peace 

Education:  An  Interview  with  Rajmohan  Gandhi 


Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  grand 
father,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Rajmohan  Gandhi,  an 
internationally  renowned  peace  activist,  has 
worked  tirelessly  as  a crusader  for  peace,  actively  pro- 
moting dialogue  and  reconciliation  among  various 
groups  in  conflict  both  in  India  and  abroad.  Moreover, 
he  is  a distinguished  author,  journalist,  and  biogra- 
pher, and  has  served  as  a senator  in  the  Indian  Rajya 
Sabha.  During  his  term,  he  chaired  a parliamentary 
committee  of  the  Indian  National  Integration  Council 
that  dealt  with  issues  pertaining  to  some  of  the  most 
marginalized  sections  of  Indian  society:  the  Untouch- 
ables, and  lower  castes.  He  also  led  the  1990  Indian 
delegation  to  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission  in 
Geneva,  and  organized  a Yatra  (journey)  by  African 
Americans  and  others  along  the  route  of  Gandhi's  his- 
toric Salt  March. 

Mr.  Gandhi  has  used  his  journalistic  talents  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  for  peace  in  the  troubled  Indian  sub- 
continent. He  launched  the  Himmat  Weekly , which 
focused  on  various  human  rights  issues,  and  was,  for 
several  years,  editor  of  The  Indian  Express , one  of 
India's  primary  newspapers.  In  his  book  Understanding 
the  Muslim  Mind  (1987),  he  has  attempted  to  study  the 
Hindu-Muslim  relationship.  Among  a number  of 
books  he  has  authored,  two  are  biographies  of  his  illus- 
trious grandfathers:  The  Good  Boatman  (1995)  portrays 
the  life  of  his  grandfather  Mahatma  Gandhi,  while 
Rajaji:  A Life  (1997)  focuses  on  the  life  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Chakravarti  Rajagopalachari,  who  was  a 
freedom  fighter  and  India's  first  Governor  General 
after  independence.  The  following  interview  with  Mr. 
Gandhi  took  place  at  Obirin  University  in  Spring  1997 
while  he  was  a visiting  professor  there.  In  this  in-depth 
interview  on  the  themes  of  peace  and  peace  education, 
Rajmohan  Gandhi  shares  his  views  and  vision  for  a 
future  of  peace,  and  offers  some  food  for  thought  to 
educators  and  language  teachers  interested  in  bringing 
peace  issues  into  the  language  classroom. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  do  this  interview  despite 
your  busy  schedule.  You  are  presently  teaching  courses  at 
Obirin  with  a focus  on  peace  studies.  What , in  your  opin- 
ion, should  be  the  essential  elements  of  a course  on  peace 
education? 

Peace  education,  first  and  foremost,  must  include  rec- 
onciliation and  conflict  resolution.  The  two  must  go 
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together.  I don't  myself  see  one  without  the  other.  Con- 
flict resolution  should  include  scope  for  non-violent 
struggle,  and  non-violent  struggle  must  have  scope  for 
negotiation,  dialogue  and  a settlement.  Peace  education, 
however,  needs  to  include  not  only  strategies  for  non- 
violent actions  and  conflict  resolution,  but  also  peaceful, 
non-violent  struggles  for  justice,  as  well  as  education 
about  different  races,  different  religious  groups,  different 
cultures,  and  different  civilizations. 

There  is  a particular  need  to  include  an  emphasis  on 
listening  to  each  other.  From  my  experience,  the  great- 
est blocks  to  peace  are  when  people  are  not  prepared 
to  listen  to  the  other  side.  And  the  greatest  break- 
throughs are  achieved  when  we  do  listen  to  the  other 
side.  That  is  to  my  mind,  a crucial  ingredient  of  peace 
education. 

Obviously  peace  education  is  not  something  that 
can  be  done  in  the  classroom  alone.  The  home  is  a 
crucial  place,  as  is  the  neighborhood.  Politicians,  en- 
tertainers, sports  figures  and  media  people  all  have  a 
great  impact  on  children.  Education  in  the  classroom 
can  be  negated  by  the  "education"  that  children  re- 
ceive from  the  media,  so,  we  have  to  widen  our  orbits 
to  include  all  these  areas. 

Do  you  think  then  that  peace  education  can  be  a viable 
means  of  helping  people  overcome  violence  and  achieve 
human  justice?  What  do  we  as  educators  need  to  do? 

These  are  vast  questions,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  living 
with  one's  neighbor,  eliminating  hatreds  and  prejudices, 
coping  with  different  versions  of  history,  coping  with 
incomplete  or  false  representations  of  different  religions; 
these  do  require  immense  effort  in  the  school  room  as 
well  as  in  the  world  outside.  I don't  know  whether  I 
can  recommend  a simple  formula  or  proposals  for 
this,  but  obviously  the  ultimate  goal  is  that  each  per- 
son sees  himself  or  herself  clearly.  It's  very  easy  for  all 
of  us  to  have  strong  feelings  against  injustices  and 
discriminations  in  the  world  outside,  but  perhaps,  not 
so  easy  for  us  to  see  whether  our  own  hearts  harbor 
some  discrimination,  some  prejudice,  some  bias.  One 
thing  we  must  teach  students  is  to  look  at  themselves, 
to  turn  the  search  light  inwards. 

Apart  from  training  a child  to  look  at  herself,  him- 
self, maybe  we  need  to  see  whether  we  can  train  each 
citizen  to  be  something  of  a reconciler,  something  of  a 
healer,  as  well  as  something  of  a fighter.  If  there  is 
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something  wrong,  we  have  to  fight.  But  if  two  people 
are  determined  to  fight  each  other,  to  take  revenge  on 
each  other,  then  we  must  do  more  than  fight;  we  must 
help  the  two  groups  to  reconcile  with  each  other.  Now 
these  arts  are  not  so  easily  taught.  It's  not  a question 
of  a curriculum  being  devised.  This  needs  a lot  more 
study  and  sensitivity. 

You  have  often  described  yourself  as  " primarily  committed 
to  the  bridging  of  human  divisions Could  you  share  with 
us  some  of  your  own  personal  experiences  as  a bridge- 
builder  in  India  and  elsewhere? 

I would  certainly  describe  myself  as  one  with  a great 
desire  to  be  a bridge  builder.  I can't  say  I have  been  very 
successful,  but  I am  keen  on  bridge  building.  In  India,  I 
have  attempted  to  deal  with  the  Hindu-Muslim  divide, 
with  the  rich-poor  divide,  with  the  divide  between  sepa- 
rated political  parties,  and  with  the  tension  between 
different  language  and  ethnic  groups.  Sometimes  these 
experiences  have  taken  place  in  areas  of  tension:  in 
Assam,  in  Kashmir,  in  the  Punjab,  and  elsewhere.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  I have  attempted  bridge  build- 
ing between  India  and  Pakistan,  and  between  Tamils 
and  Singhalese  in  Sri  Lanka.  I have  also,  in  a limited 
way,  been  involved  in  bridge-building  efforts  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  such  as  South  Tyrol,  where  German- 
speaking and  Italian-speaking  people  were  involved  in  a 
very  deep  division,  and  in  Ireland. 

I would  say  that  one  lesson  I have  learned  is  how 
easy  it  is  and  how  constant  it  has  been  throughout 
history  that  people  have  tended  to  blame  a neighbor- 
ing group  for  many  of  their  problems.  This  seems  to 
be  in  India  a very  strong  feature.  In  the  northeast 
many  tribal  groups  such  as  the  Nagas,  the  Bodas,  and 
the  Assamese,  blame  each  other  for  their  own  lack  of 
political  and  economic  clout,  alleging  linguistic  and 
cultural  suppression.  In  the  north,  between  the  state 
of  Punjab  and  the  state  of  Rajasthan  and  Haryana, 
there  are  fierce  disputes  over  water  distribution.  Inci- 
dentally the  distribution  of  water,  which  is  a scarce 
resource  in  India,  is  a very  major  source  of  conflict. 
And  sometimes  there  is  a very  strong  perception  that 
our  need  is  greater  than  their  need.  Very  often  the 
other  side  has  almost  the  opposite  perspective. 

So  what  do  we  need  to  do  to  develop  sympathy  and  empathy 
among  people  for  "the  other"? 

I have  always  found  that  stories  do  more  than  theories. 
And  my  own  story  does  more  than  anybody  else's 
story.  I guess  every  teacher  must  have  discovered  that. 
I've  often  found  that  if  I can  tell  an  honest  story  about 
some  prejudice  in  me  that  I have  overcome,  that  im- 
pact is  very  strong.  Certainly  that  has  been  the  impact 
on  me  of  others  who  have  told  me  their  stories.  Then  I 
can  straight  away  live  into  that  person's  situation,  I 
know  that  I am  listening  to  something  authentic. 

I often  tell  a story  about  myself,  when  I first  as  a 
boy  heard  of  a Pakistani  Prime  Minister  who  had  been 
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shot.  My  initial  reaction  was  negative:  I felt  glad  it 
had  happened,  and  hoped  that  he  would  soon  die 
from  the  shot.  This  negative  reaction  stemmed  from 
the  general  prejudice  I had  against  Pakistan,  the  same 
prejudice  that  many  of  my  fellow  countrymen  shared. 
And  then  I considered  that  Pakistani  Prime  Minister 
or  not,  he  was  first  and  foremost  a human  being,  and 
saw  my  reaction  for  what  it  was,  namely  that  it  was  a 
very  mean  and  petty  kind  of  reaction,  and  when  I saw 
that,  a stereotype  against  Pakistanis  in  my  own  mind 
was  broken.  I would  like  to  believe  that  when  I have 
told  the  story,  maybe  some  stereotypes  in  other 
people's  minds  also  have  been  edged  out,  I hope. 

In  terms  of  attempting  reconciliation  with  "the  cultural 
other,"  for  example  in  India,  with  the  high  caste  Hindus  and 
the  Untouchables,  what  sort  of  way  can  we  help  to  have  the 
two  sides  look  beyond  the  divisions  that  create  the  barriers, 
and  see  each  other  as  human  beings? 

If  there  is  a possibility  of  a dialogue  with  the  other  group 
about  whom  there  are  stereotypes  held,  then  I think 
that's  probably  one  way  of  really  introducing  the  cul- 
tural other,  physically  if  that's  possible.  It's  always  inter- 
esting to  find  out  if  we  have  actually  met  any  of  the 
cultural  other  that  we  have  strong  views  about.  I think 
when  a child  discovers  that  he  or  she  has  never  actually 
met  that  group  but  yet  has  such  negative  views  about 
them,  they  may  feel  that  that's  not  all  there  is  to  it. 

What  advice  do  you  have  for  would-be  peacemakers? 

One  thing  we  have  to  recognize  is  that  so  many  people 
have  a stake  in  continuing  divisions,  in  continuing  hate, 
so  peace-making  isn't  all  this  popular.  You  may  have  a 
very  large  constituency  for  peace  on  both  sides,  but  often 
you  have  powerful  interests  who  would  like  the  hating 
and  the  fighting  to  continue.  So  you  have  to  reckon  with 
opposition  to  peace  efforts,  sometimes  even  from  the 
media.  If  it  is  not  easy  for  an  outsider  to  serve  the  cause 
of  peace,  we  can  imagine  how  much  more  difficult  it 
could  be  for  an  insider,  surrounded  by  a neighborhood 
of  angry  people  to  work  for  peace.  Often  the  peace- 
maker, especially  if  he  or  she  is  one  of  the  involved  par- 
ties, faces  tremendous  hostility  from  their  own  side  who 
don't  want  to  let  go  of  their  anger  or  hatred.  They  regard 
a peacemaker  as  a compromiser,  or  a traitor.  But  there  is 
almost  always  a very  strong  constituency  for  peace.  Af- 
ter all,  violence  destroys  normal  life,  people  want  peace, 
and  a way  out  of  the  destruction. 

Yet,  if  the  world  is  to  become  a better  place,  we  need 
many  more  people  who  can  be  peacemakers.  Consider 
Rwanda  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have 
been  killed,  where  children  have  seen  their  parents 
hacked  to  death  and  parents  have  watched  their  chil- 
dren massacred.  Yet,  in  many  cases,  they  have  to  live 
with  the  people  who  may  have  done  the  killings.  How 
do  those  people  live  together?  In  India  we  have  the 
Hindu-Muslim  situation  and  in  some  areas,  there  has 
been  terrible  violence.  Again,  people  have  to  live  in  the 
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same  neighborhood.  Where  else  can  they  go?  Although 
they  go  away  for  some  time,  they  return  to  their  homes 
for  jobs  and  to  resume  their  shattered  lives.  So  the 
world  very  much  needs  healers,  reconcilers. 

Another  thing  that  any  would-be  peacemaker  has  to 
realize  is  that  many  people  are  engaged  in  peace  mak- 
ing. Discovering  who  else  is  involved,  and  working  with 
them  is  also  important.  Luckily  there  are  som  amazing 
examples  of  healing,  such  as  the  remarkable  change  in 
South  Africa.  Another  is  what  has  happened  between 
France  and  Germany.  Considering  the  long  history  of  ter- 
rible wars  and  hatreds  and  vengeance  between  Germany 
and  France,  the  present  situation  is  quite  astonishing. 

In  recent  history,  major  changes  have  been  accomplished 
non-violently,  for  example,  in  South  Africa,  where  in  1994, 
apartheid  was  ultimately  eliminated  through  non-violent 
means.  You  just  mentioned  the  remarkable  changes  in  South 
Africa  as  one  example  of  healing.  Perhaps,  one  of  the  factors 
that  brought  the  South  African  government  around  was  the 
international  boycott  of  South  Africa.  The  overthrow  of 
Marcos  in  the  Philippines  in  1986 , is  another  example.  Mil- 
lions of  people  there  united  under  the  People's  Power  Move- 
ment to  finally  oust  Marcos'  dictatorial  regime,  bravely 
facing  the  soldiers'  tanks  and  machine  guns  with  non-vio- 
lence. How  do  you  interpret  these  events? 

I think  we  have  to  credit  not  only  Mandela  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  freedom  movement  of  South  Africa  but 
also  De  Clerk  and  others  and  the  white  leadership  for 
the  change.  There  was  a long  history  of  opposition  to 
apartheid  outside  South  Africa  in  the  United  Nations 
and  elsewhere.  The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was  also  used 
very  strategically.  First,  Chief  Lutuli  of  the  ANC  was 
given  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1960,  then  Archbishop 
Tutu  in  1984,  and  of  course  the  economic  boycott  to 
which  you  referred.  We  also  should  recognize  that  the 
change  in  South  Africa  took  place  following  dialogue  at 
numerous  levels.  In  a number  of  cities,  across  many  lay- 
ers: trade  unions,  teachers,  industrialists,  sports  people, 
and  of  course  politicians,  and  media  people,  they  all  held 
dialogue  across  race.  So  it  was  ultimately  a triumph  of 
common  sense  and  sanity  over  foolishness. 

It  was  also  a manifestation  of  the  power  of  non-vio- 
lence. Non-violence  should  be  understood  to  mean  both 
peaceful  direct  actions  such  as  boycotts  or  disobedience 
of  unjust  laws  but  also  dialogue,  conversation,  listening, 
and  negotiation.  That  also  is  very  much  part  of  non- 
violence, so  both  these  aspects  of  non-violence  were  to 
the  fore  in  the  South  African  situation.  In  the  Philip- 
pines, too,  there  was  great  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
the  excesses  of  the  Marcos  regime.  Again,  there  was  in- 
ternational discontent,  and  then  people  like  Aquino  and 
his  wife  and  many  others.  Cardinal  Sin,  the  church,  as 
well  as  citizens  in  the  Philippines  turned  to  disciplined 
non-violent  action  which  ultimately  triumphed. 

Why  has  India  unfortunately,  not  succeeded  in  learning  the 
lessons  of  non-violence  and  tolerance  that  Gandhi  taught 
and  died  for? 
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I think  one  reason  is  Gandhi's  lesson  was  a difficult  les- 
son to  leam;  we'd  rather  not  learn  it.  One  way  of  an- 
swering your  question  is  to  say  the  Indian  people 
instinctively  understood  that  Gandhi  was  a very  effec- 
tive leader  of  the  freedom  movement.  His  non-violent 
strategy  against  the  British  appealed  to  Indians.  The  Brit- 
ish were  baffled  by  it.  If  they  used  force  against  the  non- 
violent movement,  the  movement  would  became  stronger, 
the  anger  against  the  British  would  grow  not  only  in 
India,  but  world- wide,  because  the  world  said  this  non- 
violent movement  should  not  be  crushed  through  force. 
If  they  did  not  use  force,  then  the  movement  would  ex- 
pand and  expand.  So,  it  was  a highly  effective  strategy. 

One  might  even  say  with  some  truth  that  Indian 
people  very  knowingly  used  Gandhi  to  attain  Indian 
independence,  but  they  had  no  wish  to  follow  him  in 
his  deeper  challenges.  He  asked  Muslims  and  Hindus 
to  forgive  each  other,  not  to  dwell  on  the  past,  but  to 
focus  on  the  future.  Shortly  before  he  was  killed,  there 
was  Hindu-Muslim  tension  and  some  Muslims  in  India 
wrote  an  article  in  a Muslim  journal  saying  that  what 
the  Muslims  of  India  needed  was  another  Ghazni  who 
had  come  and  destroyed  the  Hindu  temple  at  Somnath 
a long  time  ago.  When  this  article  was  brought  to 
Gandhi's  attention  he  commented  that  he  was  very 
surprised  and  pained  that  Muslims  should  write  like 
that.  Then  he  added  that  neither  should  Hindus  dwell 
on  the  wrongs  done  by  the  Muslims.  Rather,  Muslims 
themselves  should  dwell  on  the  wrongs  done  by  the 
Muslims.  That's  very  difficult  teaching. 

But  as  you  said  earlier,  non-violence  was  successful. 

As  a strategy,  yes.  Gandhi  himself  said,  "They  followed 
me  because  this  was  an  effective  approach."  In  fact 
Gandhi  is  on  record  as  saying  "If  Indians  could  have 
made  the  atom  bomb,  they  would  have  used  it  against 
the  British."  They  did  not  follow  Gandhi  because  of  a 
deep  faith  in  non-violence.  Of  course  a few  people  did 
have  a very  deep  faith,  but  the  vast  majority  knew  only 
that  non-violence  was  more  effective  than  bombs. 

Can  you  comment  on  what  the  Japanese  can  learn  from  the 
experiences  of  the  Indian  people? 

Japan  compared  with  India  is  really  more  comfortable 
in  terms  of  ethnic  relations  or  homogeneity.  I'm  sure 
there  are  problems,  but  they  are  minor  in  comparison. 

I think  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  people  in 
Japan  or  the  Western  world  can  learn  from  the  experi- 
ences of  people  in  India,  but  how  many  in  Japan  and 
the  Western  world  will  be  prepared  to  give  of  them- 
selves to  heal  the  problems  in  India,  in  Africa,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  That,  to  me,  is  the  real  issue. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  language  teaching  has  promoted 
peace?  Or  perhaps  touch  on  your  positive  or  negative  expe- 
riences when  you  were  learning  a language? 

My  experience  of  language  teaching  or  language 
learning  is  very  meager,  almost  non-existent.  But  I do 
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know  this,  that  even  if  I understand  a few  phrases  in 
another  language,  it  does  build  a bond  between  me 
and  that  speaker  and  the  culture  of  that  speaker.  The 
fact  that  I have  learned  some  Urdu  phrases,  for  ex- 
ample, enables  me  to  have  a conversation  with  not 
only  some  Muslims  in  India  but  the  people  in  Paki- 
stan too.  So  I can  see  the  usefulness  of  that.  I know  of 
so  many  areas  where  deep  feelings  of  hurt  seem  to  be 
linked  to  the  question  of  language. 

Can  you  elaborate,  just  give  us  some  examples? 

I know  of  many  French  people  who  knew  German  but 
were  unwilling  to  speak  it,  many  German  people  who 
knew  French  but  were  unwilling  to  speak  it,  many 
Koreans  who  knew  Japanese  but  were  unwilling  to 
speak  it,  many  East  Europeans  who  knew  Russian  but 
were  unwilling  to  speak  it  because  of  their  hurts.  I 
suppose  language  brings  to  mind,  or  is  the  first  intro- 
duction of,  another  culture,  so  any  deep  feelings  we 
may  have  are  attracted  by  that. 

The  goal  of  language  learning  is  ultimately  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate. In  your  opinion,  what  is  good  communication? 

Good  communication  is  when  you  reach  the  other 
person's  well-protected,  well-concealed  heart,  and  the 
other  person  penetrates  through  all  the  things  that  you 
have  protecting  your  heart  and  reaches  you.  Part  of  it  is 
in  breaking  through  all  the  layers  of  politeness,  correct- 
ness, prejudice,  ignorance,  preconceptions,  in  reaching 
the  other  person's  heart  and  letting  that  person  reach 
your  heart.  I suppose  if  I were  to  think  more  about  it,  I 
would  even  say  that  good  communication  must  not  only 
reach  the  other's  heart,  but  somehow  touch  it  and  even 
heal  it.  But  that's  really  asking  for  a very  great  deal. 

What  is  the  role  that  communication  can  play  in  promoting 
or  obstructing  peace? 

I think  when  a German  is  touched  .by  a French  story;  that 
incident  of  communication  builds  a bridge.  When  I read 
a newspaper  or  a magazine  about  some  simple  incident 
in  Pakistan  that  moves  me,  then  very  effective  communi- 
cation has  been  carried  out.  If  I listen  to  a teacher  talking 
about  something  in  some  other  part  of  the  world,  in  a 
way  that  I'm  moved,  then  that  class  has  built  a wonder- 
ful bridge  between  me  and  another  country. 

In  terms  of  obstructing  peace,  in  India,  and  Paki- 
stan, we  do  have  incomplete,  sometimes  quite  inaccu- 
rate, completely  false,  or  purely  fabricated  stories  in 
the  media  about  the  other  country  which  feed  poison 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  So  the  effect  is  obvious. 
And  I guess  the  same  kind  of  block  or  hurdle  can  be 
created  by  a teacher  in  a classroom  if  he  or  she  pur- 
veys negative  information  about  another  country.  I 
don't  think  we  need  to  censor  out  bad  information.  I 
think  that  would  be  bad  communication.  But  even 
bad  information  about  another  part  of  the  world  can 
be  presented  in  a constructive  way  and  in  a way  that 
does  not  create  divisions  but  creates  some  kind  of 
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desire  to  correct  whatever  may  be  wrong.  So,  I would 
say  a good  communicator  would  not  withhold  dis- 
turbing information  but  would  place  it  in  perspective. 

Some  language  educators  feel  that  language  learning  should 
enable  students  to  achieve  "communicative  competence." 
Others  feel  that  perhaps,  what  we  need  to  aim  for  in  lan- 
guage teaching  is  " communicative  peace."  What,  in  your 
opinion,  are  the  implications  of  " communicative  peace"  for 
language  teachers  who  want  to  empower  their  students? 

First,  let  me  say  that  I'm  very  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  language  teachers  have  decided  that  their  teaching 
must  do  much  more  than  just  teach  a language,  but 
that  the  opportunity  should  be  used  for  something 
much  deeper,  perhaps  much  greater,  for  communica- 
tive peace.  Although  I don't  feel  qualified  to  comment, 

I can  see  instinctively  that  a language  teacher  obvi- 
ously is  teaching  a language  other  than  the  student's 
native  language  which  immediately  suggests  cultural 
tolerance,  understanding,  sensitivity,  and  other  such 
values.  It  will  need  a lot  of  reflection,  a lot  of  exchange 
of  teaching  experiences. 

People  are  often  taught  that  the  other  side,  the  they 
are  the  enemy.  In  many  places  in  India,  and  indeed  in 
the  world,  this  phrase  is  so  common;  "If  you  run  into 
a snake  or  you  run  into  that  particular  tribal,  or  'the 
other',  deal  with  'the  other'  first,  because  he's  more 
dangerous  than  the  snake."  This  seems  to  be  a way  of 
thinking  in  every  part  of  the  world;  it's  very  strong  in 
India.  Parents  seem  to  instill  these  prejudices  in  chil- 
dren, and  children  grow  up  with  these.  Sometimes  we 
interpret  current  events  in  accordance  with  these 
prejudices  which  sometimes  tend  to  confirm  these 
prejudices.  A person  in  Israel,  for  example,  reading 
about  some  things  happening  with  the  Taliban  in  Af- 
ghanistan or  some  things  in  Iran  or  Iraq  may  say, 

"well  there  you  are,  the  Muslims  are  so  narrow- 
minded." Likewise  on  the  Arab  side,  vis-^-vis  some 
news  items  that  comes  from  Israel.  We  often,  in  our 
daily  acts,  give  evidence  to  confirm  other  people's 
prejudices  about  us:  that's  also  true.  To  inculcate  some 
wisdom  in  this  sort  of  situation,  some  sanity,  some 
long-term  perspective,  faith,  hope,  I guess  it  takes  a 
long  time.  Maybe  it  takes  more  than  just  methods, 
formulae,  and  approaches.  I think,  perhaps  in  some 
cases,  it  needs  prayer,  it  needs  humility. 

Is  there  anything  you  have  to  say  to  language  teachers  in 
thei r role  as  peace  educa  tors  ? 

I am  quite  moved  to  see  that  a group  of  language 
teachers  have  decided  to  have  this  great  aim,  and  not 
confine  themselves  just  to  teaching  the  technique  of 
another  language.  Since  obviously  language  teaching 
takes  place  in  the  interface  of  cultures,  and  the  inter- 
face of  races,  it  could  be  so  important  in  reminding 
people  of  the  commonness  of  humanity  which  is  di- 
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I am  not  an  Athenian  or  a Greek,  but  a citizen  of  the  world.  - 

Socrates 

For  many  people,  the  term  "world  citizenship"  has  a 
very  modern  feel.  Yet,  as  Socrates'  quote  shows,  this 
ideal  has  a long  pedigree.  The  idea  that  people  should 
have  a loyalty  to  the  human  family  above  and  beyond 
their  national  citizenship  has  been  advocated  through- 
out history  by  people  as  diverse  as  Einstein,  who  called 
nationalism  "the  measles  of  mankind,"  and  by  Pablo 
Casals  who  declared,  "The  love  of 
one's  country  is  a splendid  thing. 
But,  why  should  love  stop  at  the 
border?"  Writers  such  as  Ferencz 
and  Keyes  (1991),  and  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner  Joseph  Rotblat  (1997) 
argue  that,  just  as  historically  we 
learned  to  extend  our  loyalty  to 
our  family,  community,  and  na- 
tion, we  must  now  take  the  final 
step  and  develop  an  allegiance  to 
humanity  as  a whole  if  we  are  to 
solve  the  many  global  problems 
which  face  us  all. 

Education  aimed  at  promoting 
world  citizenship  began  after  World 
War  II  and  has  developed  under 
various  names  since  then:  Education 
for  International  Understanding  (1947),  Education  in 
World  Citizenship  (1952),  World  Studies  (1980s),  and 
Global  Education  (1980s).  Within  these  fields,  various 
educators  have  attempted  to  sketch  out  what  an  educa- 
tion for  world  citizenship  might  entail  and  how  it 
might  best  be  taught  (Fisher  & Hicks,  1985;  Kniep, 
1987;  Pike  & Selby,  1988). 

English  language  teachers  are  in  a unique  position 
to  promote  the  ideal  of  world  citizenship  through 
their  work.  The  rationale  for  doing  so  rests  on  a num- 
ber of  points: 

• the  emerging  role  of  "English  as  a global  language" 
for  communicating  with  people  from  cultures 
around  the  globe  (Crystal,  1997); 

• the  growing  interest  in  content-based  instruction 
focussed  on  meaningful  communication  about  real- 
world  issues  (Brinton,  1989,  Mohan,  1986); 
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• appeals  by  UNESCO's  Linguapax  Project  and  by 
Ministries  of  Education  for  foreign  language  teach- 
ing to  more  effectively  promote  international  un- 
derstanding (UNESCO,  1987). 

For  teachers  interested  in  promoting  a sense  of  world 
citizenship  among  their  students,  three  key  content 
areas  can  be  identified:  geographic  literacy,  world 
themes,  and  global  issues  (see  Figure  1). 

Geographic  Literacy 

In  this  era  of  global  interdependence,  it  is  imperative 
that  students  gain  an  understanding  and  awareness  of 
the  world,  its  countries  and  cultures.  - Wheeler  (1994, 
p.  iv) 

The  first  content  area  of  education  for  world  citizen- 
ship is  geographic  literacy:  promoting  a knowledge  of 
the  countries  and  regions  of  the  world.  This  is  no 
simple  task. 

If,  as  people  say,  we  live  in  a "global  village,"  then 
many  EFL  learners  are  lost  on  the  outskirts  of  town. 
Most  of  us  have  encountered  students  who  think  the 
language  of  Latin  America  is  Latin  or  that  Brazil  is  in 
Europe.  Various  surveys  show  that  one  in  four  Ameri- 
can youth  can't  find  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  a world  map 
or  that  80%  of  Japanese  high  school  students  can't 
locate  South  Korea  (Cates,  1990). 

Luckily,  geographic  illiteracy  is  a curable  disease 
and  a growing  number  of  language  teachers  are  work- 
ing to  address  this.  Some  have  designed  language 
courses  around  world  regions.  Fisher  (1996),  for  ex- 
ample, surprised  at  his  Japanese  students'  lack  of  fa- 
miliarity and  negative  images  of  the  Middle  East, 
designed  a 12-week  course  on  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries. This  had  students  role  play  tourists  who  "vis- 
ited" Turkey,  Syria,  Israel,  Egypt  and  Morocco, 
"bought"  Middle  Eastern  souvenirs  from  the  teacher's 
collection  (jewelry,  prayer  shawls,  carpets),  and  stud- 
ied films  such  as  Lawrence  of  Arabia. 

Other  teachers  have  designed  survey  courses  on 
"nations  of  the  world"  in  which  students  practice  En- 
glish while  deepening  their  interest  in  and  under- 
standing of  foreign  countries.  Shang  (1991,  p.  39),  for 
example,  had  students  each  choose  one  nation  and 
give  an  oral  presentation  using  Culturgram  country 
profiles.  McHugh  (1992,  p.  12)  used  a computerized 
database  to  have  EFL  students  discuss  statistics  on 
health,  literacy,  and  GNP  in  different  nations.  Others, 
such  as  Retish  (1992)  and  Vanyushkina  (1997,  p.  80), 
advocated  a multicultural  approach,  claiming  that 
when  students  see  films  of  a country,  taste  the  food, 
read  literature,  try  on  ethnic  dress,  look  at  posters, 
listen  to  music  ,and  write  to  pen  pals,  that  country 
comes  alive  for  them. 

There  is  no  lack  of  resources  for  teachers  who  wish 
to  promote  geographical  awareness  among  their  stu- 
dents. Meloni  (1998)  has  shown  the  potential  of  the 
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Internet  for  promoting  world  awareness  and  lists  a rich 
variety  of  World  Wide  Web  sites  with  information 
about  world  countries.  Teaching  resources  include 
books  such  as  Games  for  Global  Awareness  (Asch,  1994), 
Passport  to  Understanding  (Gray,  1992),  and  Countries 
and  Cultures  (Wheeler,  1994),  which  feature  games, 
readings,  and  other  activities  on  world  countries  and 
cultures.  Cue  Cards : Nations  of  the  World  (Clark  & 
Mussman,  1993)  contains  country  profile  cards  specifi- 
cally designed  for  language  teaching.  (See  "Teaching 
Resources  for  World  Citizenship"  in  this  issue  by 
Cates,  Higgins,  & MacConville  for  specific  references.) 

Language  textbooks  are  also  beginning  to  touch 
upon  world  countries  and  cultures.  High  school  EFL 
texts  in  Japan  now  contain  lessons  on  countries  rang- 
ing from  Kenya  to  Korea  while  recent  commercial 
texts  include  titles  such  as  Big  Cities  of  the  World 
(Ishiguro,  1991),  Jiro  Goes  to  Europe  (Someya,  1995), 
and  Changing  Asia  (Walker,  1995). 

World  Themes 

Teaching  (world)  cultures  by  themes  gives  students  a 
more  complete  picture  of  what  cultures  are,  helps  them 
make  productive  comparisons,  and  shows  how  we  share 
basic  aspects  of  living  that  each  culture  expresses  in  a 
different  way.  - Kepler  (1996,  p.  3) 

The  second  area  of  education  for  world  citizenship  is 
world  themes:  a knowledge  of  topics  such  as  world 
religions,  world  flags,  and  world  languages.  Not 
much  has  been  done  yet  to  develop  courses  or  materi- 
als in  this  area,  though  some  writers  have  included 
world  themes  in  their  EFL  texts.  Examples  include 
Speaking  Globally  (Grohe  & Root,  1996),  The  Global 
Classroom  (de  Cou-Landberg,  1994),  and  Go  Global 
(Tokiwamatsu,  1998). 

For  the  past  several  years.  I've  experimented  in  my 
Japanese  university  EFL  classes  with  this  kind  of  in- 
ternational themework  aimed  at  practicing  language 
skills  while  promoting  global  awareness  and  world 
citizenship.  The  one-semester,  four-skills  course  I've 
designed  includes  the  following  12  themes:  world 
names,  world  religions,  world  flags,  world  languages, 
world  writing  systems,  world  money,  world  educa- 
tion, world  festivals,  world  music,  world  gestures, 
world  newspapers,  and  world  place  names. 

Each  90- minute  lesson  has  two  sets  of  aims — a set  of 
language  learning  aims  and  a set  of  global  education 
aims.  Language  learning  aims  revolve  around  vocabu- 
lary expansion,  four  skills  development,  oral  fluency 
and  communicative  practice.  Global  education  aims 
revolve  around  acquiring  knowledge  of  world  themes 
and  skills  for  world  citizenship. 

For  our  lesson  on  "world  names,"  students  read 
about  naming  customs  from  places  such  as  Korea  and 
West  Africa,  write  explanations  of  their  own  Japanese 
names  in  English  and  learn  to  identify  ethnic  origins 
from  first  and  last  names.  At  the  end  of  the  class,  stu- 
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dents  have  not  only  improved  their  English  but  have 
acquired  the  understanding  that  last  names  ending  in 
-escn  are  Romanian,  the  suffix  -opoulos  designates  a 
Greek  name  and  the  name  Lagstrom  denotes  a Scandi- 
navian background. 

For  "world  religions/'  students  master  vocabulary, 
strengthen  language  skills,  and  develop  fluency  as 
they  acquire  a basic  understanding  of  world  religions, 
a knowledge  of  their  history  and  traditions,  respect 
for  the  religious  beliefs  of  others,  and  an  interest  in 
the  world's  faiths.  Students  start  with  a vocabulary 
game,  working  in  groups  to  fill  in  a chart  with  the 
English  names  of  the  founder,  by  which  name  they 
refer  to  God,  what  their  adherents  are  called,  the 
names  of  their  holy  book  and  place  of  worship,  and 
holidays  for  Christianity,  Islam,  Judaism,  Buddhism, 
and  Hinduism.  They  next  read  capsule  profiles  of 
these  five  world  religions,  then  reinforce  their  knowl- 
edge through  oral  comprehension  questions.  The  les- 
son finishes  with  a world  religion  quiz  and  a class  , 
discussion  about  religion  and  students'  lives. 

The  lesson  on  world  flags  has  students  study  the  180+ 
flags  of  the  world,  listen  to  the  stories  behind  individual 
designs,  and  learn  to  recognize  common  world  flags.  For 
homework,  students  research  one  nation's  flag  or  design 
a "world  flag"  and  explain  its  meaning. 

The  lesson  on  world  money  introduces  students  to 
the  history  of  money,  the  names  of  world  currencies 
and  a money  analysis  game  where  they  learn  to  infer 
cultural  information  about  nations  such  as  Vietnam, 
Egypt  and  Russia  by  analyzing  images  on  actual  bills 
from  these  countries. 

In  "world  writing  systems,"  students  study  the  his- 
tory and  features  of  10  world  alphabets,  and  learn  to 
identify  scripts  such  as  Russian  cyrillic,  Korean 
hangul  and  Hindi  devanagari.  As  homework,  they  try 
writing  Arabic,  Thai,  or  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and 
write  an  English  report  about  the  experience. 

For  "world  languages,"  they  study  language  fami- 
lies, then  read  basic  information  (history,  number  of 
speakers,  places  spoken,  unique  features)  about  seven 
world  languages:  Arabic,  Chinese,  French,  German, 
Korean,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  After  hearing  tape-  * 
recorded  examples  of  these  languages  being  spoken, 
students  are  given  a language  recognition  quiz  to  see 
if  they  can  identify  the  language  from  the  sound 
alone.  They  then  practice  basic  expressions  (Hello, 

How  are  you ?,  Fine , Thank  you , My  name  is ... , Good- 
bye) in  all  seven  languages  until  they  can  greet  each 
other  in  simple  French  or  hold  a short  conversation  in 
Chinese.  As  homework,  they  research  a particular 
language  or  try  their  conversational  ability  in  seven 
languages  on  our  university  foreign  students  and  de- 
scribe the  experience  in  English. 

All  these  topics  are  studied  in  English  and  students 
work  hard  to  acquire  the  vocabulary  and  language 
skills  for  each  theme.  At  the  same  time,  they  come 
away  from  each  class  with  a greater  awareness  of 


world  cultures,  with  a knowledge  of  such  topics  as 
world  religions,  and  with  world  citizenship  skills  such 
as  the  ability  to  identify  world  flags,  languages  or 
writing  systems. 

Global  Issues 

If  young  people  are  to  be  truly  informed  about  their 
world , their  education  must  engage  them  in  inquiry 
about  the  causes,  effects  and  potential  solutions  to  the 
global  issues  of  our  time.  Kniep.  (1987,  p.  69) 

The  third  area  of  education  for  world  citizenship  is 
global  issues:  helping  students  develop  an  under- 
standing of  world  problems  such  as  war,  human 
rights,  world  hunger,  and  the  environment.  The  ratio- 
nale for  dealing  with  this  in  language  teaching  is  ex- 
plained by  Provo  (1993,  March  18,  p.  12): 

"Global  issues"  and  "global  education"  are  hot 
new  buzzwords  in  the  language  teaching  world. 
Global  education  is  the  process  of  introducing 
students  to  world  issues,  providing  them  with 
relevant  information  and  developing  the  skills 
they  will  need  to  help  work  towards  solutions. 
Those  who  support  global  education  usually  de- 
fend it  in  this  way:  we  all  need  to  use  reading  pas- 
sages, dialogues  and  discussions  in  our  teaching, 
so  why  not  design  these  with  content  that  informs 
students  of  important  world  issues  and  challenges 
them  to  consider  solutions? 

Interest  in  global  issues  as  language  teaching  content 
has  exploded  during  the  past  decade,  with  Global  Is - 
sues  interest  sections  now  established  in  JALT  (1991), 
Korea  TESOL  (1995),  and  IATEFL  (1995).  Global  edu- 
cation handbooks  such  as  Pike  & Selby  (1988)  and 
Fisher  & Hicks  (1985)  are  now  being  read  by  language 
teachers  and  have  recently  been  translated  into  Japa- 
nese (Fisher  & Hicks,  1991;  Nakagawa,  1997).  Initia- 
tives concerning  global  issues  can  be  seen  each  year  in 
the  rich  variety  of  classroom  activities,  curriculum 
design  and  language  texts  introduced  at  international 
language  teaching  conferences.  Among  the  50+  exist- 
ing EFL  texts  dealing  with  global  issues  are  titles  such 
as  Global  Views  (Sokolik  1993),  Environmental  Issues 
(Peaty,  1995),  and  The  World  Around  Us  (Hoppenrath 
& Royal,  1997).  Even  Japanese  high  school  texts  now 
feature  English  lessons  on  topics  as  diverse  as  Martin 
Luther  King,  tropical  rainforests,  African  famine,  and 
war  in  Sarajevo. 

Conclusion 

What  are  the  benefits  of  teaching  about  geographic 
literacy,  world  themes  and  global  issues?  One  benefit 
concerns  relevance,  excitement  and  student  motiva- 
tion. The  countries,  themes  and  issues  taught  each 
morning  in  an  "English  for  world  citizenship  class" 
appear  each  night  on  the  TV  news — a daily  lesson  in 
relevance.  The  knowledge  about  world  nations,  topics 
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and  issues,  and  the  ability  to  discuss  these  in  English, 
translates  into  a feeling  for  students  of  becoming  in- 
ternational cosmopolitans.  All  this  leads  to  a degree  of 
excitement  and  interest  that  is  hard  to  compare  to 
more  traditional  classes. 

A second  benefit  is  the  promotion  of  international 
understanding.  Japanese  students  often  have  little 
incentive  to  meet  foreign  people  or  adequate  world 
knowledge  to  interact  effectively  with  them.  Some 
feel,  " I know  nothing  about  foreign  countries  or  glo- 
bal issues,  so  what's  there  to  talk  about?"  Others, 
more  proficient  in  English,  may  try  to  strike  up  con- 
versations but  end  up  angering  their  foreign  friends. 
Linguistic  proficiency,  after  all,  has  no  inherent  rela- 
tion with  international  understanding.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter how  good  your  English  (or  your  intentions),  if  you 
alienate  a friendly  Muslim  student  by  persistently 
offering  him  alcohol  because  you  are  ignorant  of  Is- 
lamic taboos. 

Once  students  have  studied  world  regions,  themes, 
and  issues  in  English,  however,  they  have  a base  of 
knowledge  and  awareness  from  which  to  expand.  A 
direct  result  is  the  warm  response  of  foreign  people  at 
meeting  Japanese  youth  who  know  something  of  their 
countries  and  world  issues,  and  who  can  communi- 
cate this  in  English.  This  not  only  leads  to  friendlier 
relations  between  individuals  (and  increased  English 
use),  but  improves  the  reputation  of  Japan  from  a 
country  ignorant  of  world  affairs  to  a nation  of  people 
interested  and  knowledgeable  about  world  countries, 
cultures  and  problems. 

By  designing  language  learning  activities,  materials 
and  curricula  around  geographic  literacy,  world 
themes,  and  global  issues,  English  language  teachers 
can  truly  contribute  to  promoting  world  citizenship. 
When  done  effectively,  this  can  lead  to  both  improved 
language  proficiency  and  to  the  development  of  glo- 
bal knowledge  and  skills.  The  final  result  is  the  devel- 
opment in  students  of  the  philosophy  espoused  by 
William  Lloyd  Garrison:  The  world  is  my  country , all 
men  are  my  brothers,  to  do  good  is  my  religion. 
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University  and  college  students  in  Japan  are 

among  the  luckiest  young  people  on  the  planet. 
They  have  been  raised  in  an  environment  of 
relative  physical  and  social  safety,  in  an  affluent  soci- 
ety that  has  valued  education  for  all.  One  of  the  goals 
set  by  Japan's  Ministry  of  Education  is  for  Japanese 
students  “to  be  capable  of  contributing  to  a peaceful 
international  society"  (Onishi,  1995,  p.  236).  Yet,  how 
many  college  students  are  able  to  use  their  capacities 
to  attain  this  goal?  In  this  article,  we  will  share  some 
specific  activities  that  we  have 
found  useful  in  empowering  our 
students  to  recognize  and  develop 
competency  in  their  ability  to  fulfill 
this  noble  goal,  while  at  the  same 
time  helping  them  to  overcome 
some  of  the  cultural  obstacles  to  its 
achievement. 


Background 

The  educational  environment 
Kokusaika  (internationalization),  the 
term  used  and  abused  in  Japanese 
society,  may  be  behind  the 
Ministry's  aspiration.  McVeigh 
(1997,  p.  66)  writes, 


A careful  examination  of  this  word's  contextual  usage  reveals  an  im- 
portant discourse  centering  on  national  identity:  what  is  international 
is  anything  non-Japanese,  and  to  talk  about  things  non-Japanese  is  in 
fact  an  indirect  strategy  for  discussing  Japaneseness  — Being  Japa- 
nese and  being  a Kokusai-jin  (international  person)  are  often  con- 
trasted and  seem  to  define  each  other.  Education  on  matters 
international  and  second  language  acquisition  more  often  than  not 
reinforce  an  us-them  mode  of  thinking. 
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This  attitude  and  approach  has  some  negative  effects.  The  us-them  mode 
of  thinking  when  applied  to  foreign  language  acquisition  turns  the  con- 
cept of  internationalization  into  a Japanese  window  on  the  world,  viewed 
from  a familiar  safety  net  of  Japanese  values.  Many  ESL  students,  while 
bright  and  eager  in  their  own  way,  are  also  naive  and  undernourished  in 
their  vision  of  the  world.  Those  students  who  go  beyond  the  us-them 
mentality  and  who,  for  example,  manage  to  forge  deeper  ties  with  a host 
family  on  a homestay  program,  are  the  minority.  The  majority  of  stu- 
dents have  studied  English  as  a compulsory  subject  for  six  years,  and  are 
unable  to  complete  an  entire  sentence  unaided  or  indeed  to  understand 
one  spoken  to  them.  What  is  worse,  their  concept  of  the  world  seems 
shallow  and  confined  to  stereotypes,  and  they  appear  to  lack  the  skills 
necessary  to  take  a more  in-depth  look.  Teachers  may  despair  that  these 
students  appear  not  only  to  lack  communicative  competence,  but  more 
importantly  seem  to  lack  enquiring  minds  and  motivation. 

What  is  a teacher  to  do,  especially  one  who  believes  that  a fundamental 
goal  of  teaching  is  the  empowerment  of  others?  By  empowerment  we 
mean  a process  of  providing  each  student  with  access,  skill,  and  expertise 
to  tap  the  powers  of  their  own  minds  and  hearts  so  that  they  can  investi- 
gate, interact  with,  and  develop  themselves  within  the  matrix  of  the 
world.  Conveying  the  concept  that  our  world  can  be  shaped  and  reshaped 
by  our  own  vision  through  the  development  of  our  competencies,  includ- 
ing communicative  competency,  is  to  spark  individual  empowerment. 
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A teacher  concerned  with  empowerment  can  use 
global  issues  to  encourage  students,  while  they  are 
learning  English,  to  become  capable  contributors  to 
society,  locally  and  globally.  To  be  contributors  to  soci- 
ety at  any  level  requires  development  of  critical  think- 
ing skills.  Expanding  vocabulary  and  linguistic 
concepts  so  that  students  are  able  to  comprehend, 
make  inferences,  predict  outcomes,  and  evaluate  prin- 
ciples and  goals  are  among  the  critical  thinking  skills 
which  lead  to  a greater  sense  of  self  and  internal  guid- 
ance systems  which  enable  people  to  work  as  "empow- 
ered" independent  individuals.  Democracies  work  on 
the  principle  that  individuals  are  educated  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  others  within  an  informed  connection 
to  authority.  Terms  such  as  "power"  and  "authority" 
are  often  misused  and  maligned.  However,  viewed  in 
another  way,  power  is  energy  and  capacity  for  change. 
We  all  have  a given  measure  of  it.  Authority,  in  its  root 
meaning,  is  the  "power  to  increase"  and  implies  that 
we  gain  greater  strength  and  power  by  increasing  our 
capacities  as  we  put  ourselves  in  organized  service  to 
that  which  can  benefit  humanity. 

This  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  education  (which 
means  to  educe,  or  draw  out  one's  innate  capacities),  and 
in  this  case  particularly,  education  in  English  as  a second 
language.  When  we  face  classes  of  apparently  apathetic 
and  disoriented  students,  we  can  easily  "catch"  their 
sense  of  powerlessness  if  we  view  our  task  as  one  of 
merely  putting  students  through  the  curriculum  without 
addressing  their  need  to  connect  to  the  power  of  a 
deeper  motivation.  In  order  to  understand  and  ulti- 
mately encourage  an  atmosphere  where  self-empowered 
global  citizenship  can  emerge,  ESL  teachers  in  Japan 
would  do  well  to  accept  as  the  normal  starting  point  for 
their  students,  the  limited  concept  of  internationalization 
as  described  above.  In  addition  to  understanding  their 
students'  limited  worldview,  teachers  may  also  find  it 
useful  to  be  aware  of  the  following  cultural  conditions. 

The  classroom  as  a "ritual  domain " 

Consider  that  all  students  have  come  through  a sys- 
tem of  education  which  has  chiefly  trained  them  to 
pass  rote  memorization  examinations,  and  where  they 
have  experienced  their  learning  in  a "ritual  domain" 
as  described  by  Lebra  (1976).  The  ritual  domain  of  the 
Japanese  classroom  is  one  in  which  social  distance  is 
maintained,  the  student's  behavior  becomes  guarded 
and  reticent  in  order  to  avoid  making  mistakes 
(Mutch,  1995).  The  "examination  hell,"  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  and  experience  of  the  ritual  domain 
produce  disastrous  results  in  communication  skills: 

Thus  in  an  English  language  course,  for  example, 
there  is  careful  preparation  for  the  sort  of  complex 
grammar  questions  that  are  asked  on  examina- 
tions, but  less  attention  is  paid  to  actually  learning 
to  read  English  and  virtually  none  to  speaking  it 
or  understanding  it  by  ear.  (Reischauer  & Jansen, 
1995,  p.  193) 
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Cultural  modesty 

This  reticent  behavior  is  also  seen  as  a cultural  norm  in 
Japan  and  exhibited  in  the  classroom  as  a "cultural  mod- 
esty in  speaking  in  public  or  displaying  knowledge, 
coupled  with  a tendency  to  avoid  situations  where  an 
incorrect  answer  might  be  given.  Students  are  reluctant 
to  volunteer  answers  or  to  speak  in  English  unless  the 
whole  class  does"  (Mutch,  1995,  pp.  14-15). 

Burn-out  and  discontent 

In  many  cases  attitudes  displayed  by  university  stu- 
dents in  Japan  include  a very  real  and  somewhat  justi- 
fied apathy: 

Students  who  have  won  admittance  to  the  pres- 
tige universities  as  well  as  those  who  have  had  to 
settle  for  lesser  institutions  often  find  university 
life  disappointing,  and  many  react  to  it  with  apa- 
thy or  unrest.  This  is  in  part  a psychological  let- 
down after  the  years  of  preparation  for  the 
entrance  exam.  (Reischauer  & Jansen,  1995,  p.  197) 

It  is  a formidable  challenge  to  face  a classroom  of  stu- 
dents whose  limited  world  view,  cultural  reticence, 
ritual  training,  and  educational  battle  fatigue  have  left 
them  with  ingrained  habits  that  strongly  resemble 
incompetence  and  apathy  in  a classroom  requiring 
communicative  interaction.  However,  awareness  of 
the  psychological  implications  of  their  passage 
through  the  system  allows  us  to  be  accepting  of  them. 
It  is  a starting  point  from  which  to  create  a positive 
environment  conducive  to  the  transformation  neces- 
sary for  empowerment  to  take  place:  "Teaching,  after 
all,  is  unlike  any  other  profession  in  the  complex  bal- 
ance it  must  strike  between  nurturing  and  challeng- 
ing, between  private  and  public,  between  sympathetic 
regard  and  timely  demand"  (Hess,  1992,  p.  24). 

Given  these  general  conditions  and  given  the  brief 
time  span  of  generally  less  than  40  class  hours  in  the 
average  university  year,  what  activities  might  an 
ESL/EFL  teacher  do  to  empower  the  vision,  the  com- 
municative skills,  and  global  awareness  and  concern 
that  will  spark  the  students'  identity  as  world  citi- 
zens? The  following  sections  will  offer  specific  activi- 
ties that  we  have  found  effective  in  this  regard. 

Overview 

The  authors  have  taught  Global  Issues  at  the  univer- 
sity level  as  required  credit  courses.  Both  teach  first 
and  second  year  students  in  classes  of  25  or  less,  and 
meet  these  classes  once  a week  for  90  minutes.  Our 
students  enter  college  with  varying  goals,  but  whether 
or  not  our  graduates  will  be  engaged  in  work  or  travel 
overseas,  involved  formally  or  informally  in  on-going 
international  discussions,  or  only  occasionally  meet- 
ing foreigners  in  public  or  private  sector  activities  in 
Japan,  our  students'  attitudes  toward  people  of  other 
nations  and  their  ability  to  communicate  in  English 
are  important  tools  for  their  future. 
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From  our  combined  15  years  of  efforts  in  developing 
and  refining  creative  curricula  that  empower  students 
as  world  citizens,  we  offer  a selection  of  activities  from 
simple  basic  exercises  to  more  complex  skills  and  com- 
municative activities. 

Course  goals 

One  of  our  aims  is  to  help  students  gain  confidence  in 
extracting  the  essence  of  information  and  ideas  avail- 
able in  "authentic  materials"  such  as  maps,  atlases, 
newspapers,  UN  reports,  documentary  videos,  music, 
the  Internet,  and  CD-ROMs.  When  the  students  leave 
the  classroom,  they  will  no  longer  have  the  sheltered 
world  of  textbook  materials  with  Japanese  notes  and 
carefully  written  comprehension  exercises  to  rely  on. 
By  using  authentic  materials  an  attempt  is  made  to 
introduce  students  to  the  real  world  of  English. 

A second  aim  is  to  encourage  students  to  recognize 
and  develop  the  power  of  their  own  voice.  Through 
creating  a nurturing  atmosphere  of  classroom  discus- 
sion and  group  consultation,  as  well  as  varied  formats 
for  expressing  themselves  simply  yet  directly,  many  of 
our  students  gain  their  first  experience  of  having  their 
opinions  taken  seriously.  The  element  of  consultation 
is  important,  for,  "By  participating  in  the  group's  prob- 
lem solving . . . students  become  part  of  the  solution" 
(Gibbs,  1987,  p.  69). 

Methods 

The  course  style  is  part  lecture,  combined  with  an  ac- 
tivity orientation  using  as  many  visual  aids  as  neces- 
sary to  help  students  build  "maps"  of  reference, 
including  videos,  documentary  or  news  reports,  and 
occasional  movies.  Textbooks  have  been  experimented 
with  over  the  years,  but  we  have  found  they  do  not 
help  the  student  make  the  leap  from  merely  reading 
about  a topic  to  gaining  a developing  sense  of  identity 
as  a member  of  a global  family.  The  most  effective  ap- 
proach we  have  found  is  for  the  teacher  to  read  as 
much  background  information  on  a theme  as  possible, 
break  down  the  information  to  its  essential  compo- 
nents, and  then  to  reassemble  it  into  a unit  that  intro- 
duces the  vocabulary  and  concepts.  Each  unit  will 
include  an  exercise  with  language  patterns  that  draw 
out  the  questions  and  express  content;  then  a task  is  set 
for  the  students  to  investigate,  engage  in  some  form  of 
discussion  and  report  what  they  have  learned  or  con- 
cluded. The  process  is  designed  to  move  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, building  on  vocabulary  and  concepts  as  it 
goes.  [Editor's  note:  See  the  article  by  Cates,  Higgins, 
and  MacConville  in  this  issue  for  a list  of  resources  and 
useful  materials.] 

Themes 

Some  of  the  topics  selected  for  exploration  in  our 
classes  include  (1)  gaining  a global  vision;  (2)  focus  on 
global  and  local  environment;  (3)  life-styles  (including 
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comparison  of  indigenous,  rural,  and  urban  patterns) 
and  economic  balance;  (4)  the  functioning  of  the 
United  Nations;  (5)  human  rights;  (6)  equality  (specifi- 
cally gender  equality);  (7)  literacy,  health,  and  popula- 
tion issues;  and  (8)  religions  and  beliefs.  Regrettably, 
the  time  available  permits  just  a bare  scratching  of  the 
surface  of  these  important  issues,  and  not  all  topics 
can  be  covered  in  any  one  year.  However,  within  an 
essential  framework,  topics  of  current  interest,  often 
related  to  UN  activities  or  emerging  global  news  de- 
velopments, are  selected  and  balanced  within  the 
course  in  any  academic  year.  Through  the  process  of 
building  an  appropriate  vocabulary  and  learning  vari- 
ous ways  to  investigate  and  express  facts,  feelings, 
principles  and  concepts,  students  gain  confidence  in 
obtaining,  discussing  and  communicating  knowledge, 
as  well  as  their  own  ideas  for  solving  issues.  They 
work  with  formats  such  as  interviews,  role-plays, 
poster  presentations,  panel  discussions,  preparing  fact 
sheets  to  share  with  the  class,  informal  research  re- 
ports, essays,  and  letters  to  the  editor. 

Increasing  Global  Vision 

Begin  with  a map:  The  starting  point  is  envisioning  the 
entire  world  and  gaining  a perspective  of  where  one  is 
in  relation  to  the  whole.  Gaining  this  global  perspec- 
tive can  be  initiated  simply  by  presenting  a world 
map  and  practicing  in  rote  fashion  the  names  of  coun- 
tries and  geographic  relationships  between  countries 
to  hone  vocabulary  and  pronunciation  skills.  Stressing 
the  fact  that  katakana  pronunciation  is  not  likely  to  be 
understood  outside  of  Japan  and  prevents  the  Japa- 
nese from  understanding  other  foreign  and  native 
speakers,  for  example  E-JI-PU-TO  for  Egypt  or  IN-DO 
for  India,  spurs  students  to  practice  more  accurate 
English  speech  patterns. 

Some  other  map  and  atlas  activities : 

1.  Have  students  quickly  draw  a map  of  the  world. 
This  is  a telling  exercise  which  shows  the  empha- 
sis on  some  countries  and  continents,  and  the  ex- 
clusion or  misperception  of  geographic  size, 
locality  or  even  existence  of  others. 

2.  Using  the  world  map,  practice  the  basic  regions 
and  country  names  with  the  class  and  in  pairs. 
Teach  students  to  ask  and  answer  questions  about 
people,  languages  and  cultures  of  the  various 
counties,  e.g.,  "What  do  you  call  people  who  live 
in  Japan?"  "Japanese."  What  language  do  they 
speak?"  "Japanese."  Then  move  to  the  less  known 
and  more  complex,  "What  do  you  call  the  people 
who  live  in  Brazil?"  "Brazilians."  "What  language 
do  they  speak?"  "Portuguese." 

3.  Teach  students  to  use  available  resources,  including 
their  fellow  students,  the  teacher,  an  atlas,  dictionary 
or  encyclopedia  to  find  out  information  that  is  not 
immediately  known  to  them.  The  teacher  will  often 
be  the  first  to  need  to  use  the  atlas  or  encyclopedia  to 
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check  on  answers  to  little  known  questions  such  as 
"What  do  you  call  the  people  in  Chad?  Chadese? 
Chadians?  Chadors?"  The  teacher  should  also  be 
ready  to  admit  that  information  is  not  cut-and-dried 
or  may  have  more  than  one  appropriate  answer,  e. 
gv  "Where  is  Egypt?"  "Egypt  is  in  Africa,  north  of 
Sudan",  but  also  "Egypt  is  in  the  Middle  East." 
"Where  is  Russia?"  "Part  of  Russia  is  in  Europe,  part 
of  it  is  in  Asia." 

Engage  the  imagination:  Students  may  be  asked  to  develop 
imaginary  interviews  or  role  playing  exercises  about 
visiting  different  regions  of  the  world  and  expressing 
what  they  expect  to  find,  or  how  their  experience  would 
be  different  as  an  astronaut  viewing  the  world  from 
space.  Imagination  is  reinforced  and  expanded  through 
using  video  and  pictures  to  focus  on  the  reality  of  global 
conditions.  The  imagery  of  storytelling  is  used  through 
recounting  travels  in  different  environments — on  land, 
at  sea,  in  the  air,  or  in  space — and  pulls  the  learner  to- 
ward a richer  vocabulary  and  appreciation  of  the  unity 
in  diversity  of  our  globe.  The  concept  of  our 
interconnectedness  is  stressed  here. 

Environmental  issues 

Topics  such  as  ozone  depletion,  acid  rain  and  defores- 
tation are  issues  that  most  students  are  already  famil- 
iar with  from  their  high  school  texts  and  general 
education.  This  familiarity  gives  them  a degree  of 
confidence  to  tackle  the  more  difficult  vocabulary. 
These  issues  are  then  connected  to  local  issues  such  as 
recycling,  resource  and  waste  management,  water 
quality.  Other  issues,  such  as  air  quality,  or  noise  pol- 
lution always  make  their  own  way  into  the  discus- 
sions. Since  there  is  currently  a wealth  of  materials  on 
this  theme,  we  will  merely  list  a few  lesson  plans  that 
we  have  used  effectively: 

1.  Viewing  of  the  animated  movie  "Ferngully"  (1991) 
followed  by  a take-home  quiz  regarding  general 
knowledge  of  deforestation,  its  causes  and  effects. 

2.  Viewing  of  the  documentary  "Spaceship  Earth" 
(1991)  followed  by  an  assigned  essay  on  the  facts 
and  interconnections  that  impressed  the  student. 

3.  In-class  group  consultative  discussion  about  ac- 
tions and  life-style  changes  that  help  the  environ- 
ment: recycling,  consumer  discretion,  educating 
ourselves  about  the  consequences  of  our  choices. 

4.  A group  research  and  poster  presentation  assign- 
ment choosing  from  a range  of  environmental  top- 
ics such  as  recycling  milk  cartons,  nuclear  energy 
or  dioxins,  etc.  While  students  have  some  time  in 
class  to  prepare,  most  preparation  is  done  outside 
of  class.  During  the  week  or  two  of  preparation 
leading  to  their  group  presentation,  students  are 
called  on  to  give  one-minute  "pop  topics" — extem- 
poraneous speeches  on  simple  subjects  in  prepara- 
tion for  their  group  poster  presentations.  This 
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exercise  allows  verbal  presentation  skills  to  be 
coached  in  a casual  way.  Using  posters  to  support 
a prepared  oral  presentation  helps  students  to  con- 
dense their  information  to  a few  essential  points  in 
a process  that  can  be  reviewed,  corrected  and 
coached  before  the  presentation  itself. 

Clarifying  the  Facts 

Clarifying  the  facts  forms  the  basis  of  our  work  and  is 
carried  through  all  the  themes  of  the  Global  Issues 
Course.  We  begin  the  course  with  the  Environmental 
Issues  section  as  part  of  "increasing  global  vision,  " 
because  this  subject  is  one  the  students  are  already 
familiar  with.  But  after  this  unit,  we  help  the  students 
to  "dig  into"  the  facts  about  our  world  more  deeply 
by  introducing  the  following  exercises: 

News  diary:  Encourage  students  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  news  programs  and  newspapers  (either  En- 
glish or  Japanese)  by  asking  them  to  make  a diary  of 
three  or  more  factual  items  from  the  news  each  day 
for  one  week.  Follow-up  in  class  includes  identifying 
positive  trends  and  negative  trends,  and  distinguish- 
ing facts  from  opinion  and  speculation. 

Numbers  and  statistics:  Using  the  World  Bank's  "Ba- 
sic Indicators  Table,"  (which  lists  the  statistical  data 
for  125  countries  of  the  world,  including  area,  popula- 
tion, GNP,  life  expectancy  and  literacy,  1991),  stu- 
dents learn  to  read  and  to  comprehend  large  numbers, 
and  to  make  comparisons  using  whole  numbers  and 
percentages,  fractions  and  multiples 
After  the  exercise,  we  ask  students  to  express  feel- 
ings about  what  the  facts  tell  them  about  the  world. 
They  are  often  most  shocked  to  realize  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty  in  the  global  village  that  they  are 
becoming  familiar  enough  with  to  care  about.  They 
are  surprised  to  learn  that  over  25%  of  the  world's 
adults,  and  up  to  90%  in  some  countries,  cannot  read 
or  write.  They  are  also  surprised  to  learn  that  Japan  is 
actually  larger  than  over  half  the  countries  in  the 
world  and  is  the  second  highest  in  GNP. 

We  may  reinforce  the  practice  process  with  a coop- 
erative game  in  which  students  race  the  clock  in  ask- 
ing and  recording  on  the  board  answers  to  questions 
regarding  area,  population,  literacy  rate,  GNP,  etc., 
for  selected  countries. 

World  Hunger  and  Economic  Balance 

A simulation  exercise  helps  students  visualize  the  global 
impact  of  these  "statistical"  facts.  The  class  is  divided 
according  to  the  population  of  various  regions  of  the 
world  and  the  teacher  passes  out  crackers  in  proportion 
to  the  GNP  of  each  region.  "Adequate  nutritional  stan-> 
dard"  is  represented  by  one  cracker  per  student.  Stu-  : 
dents  discuss  their  feelings  and  thoughts  about  the  fact 
that  while  there  are  about  twice  as  many  crackers  as 
"needed  for  survival,"  and  while  middle  income  regions 
are  "adequately  fed,"  North  Americans,  Europeans,  Ja- 
pan, and  newly  industrialized  economies  such  as  Hong 
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Kong  and  Singapore  are  given  stacks  of  crackers  while 
the  remaining  Asian  population  and  Africans  (over  50% 
of  the  class)  have  the  equivalent  of  crumbs. 

In  groups,  students  are  then  asked  to  identify  as 
many  possible  reasons  as  they  can  for  world  hunger. 
Facts  concerning  world  hunger  gathered  from  United 
Nations  data  are  then  put  on  the  board  and  compared 
with  fallacies  about  hunger.  Students  are  given  a fact 
sheet  about  hunger  (in  Japanese  and/or  English)  at 
the  end  of  class. 

Understanding  Other  Lifestyles 

Documentary,  films,  stories  or  pictures  help  students 
to  get  a closer  view  of  life  in  other  "economic  zones." 
These  paint  a clearer  portrait  of  the  positive  points 
and  disadvantages  of  tribal  life  in  the  rainforest,  or 
rural  life  in  middle-income  economies,  or  urban  life 
which  includes  poor,  average  and  rich  life-styles.  This 
theme  returns  in  the  course  of  other  lessons  on  global 
environment,  or  women  and  work. 

The  United  Nations 

The  agency  most  vitally  involved  in  the  issues  of  glo- 
bal citizenship  is  the  United  Nations.  Understanding 
the  structure  and  work  of  the  United  Nations  is  vital 
to  the  students'  understanding  of  the  news,  and  their 
access  to  effective  globally  based  action. 

Students  are  asked  to  share  what  they  know  about 
the  UN  in  words  or  phrases  which  are  written  on  the 
board  to  build  up  a vision  of  their  initial  impression. 
Then  they  are  asked  to  make  a list  of  questions  about 
what  they  would  like  to  know  by  the  end  of  the  two 
or  three  weeks  of  lessons  on  the  UN. 

We  present  a diagram  of  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  UN  and  its  agencies  along  with  facts  about 
the  role  of  various  organs  and  agencies.  Students 
learn  to  match  the  functions  and  work  with  the  "al- 
phabet soup"  of  acronyms:  UNGA,  UNSC,  ECOSOC, 
WHO,  UNICEF,  UNESCO,  PKO,  and  NGO. 

Other  activities  include  reading  aloud  and  studying 
the  UN  charter,  and  either  taking  a video  tour  of  the 
UN  or  watching  a video  on  its  world-wide  outreach. 
Students  also  imagine  that  they  work  for  the  UN: 
what  agency  would  they  choose  to  work  for  and  in 
what  kind  of  projects  would  they  like  to  be  involved? 

The  UN  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  adapted  in  sim- 
plified English  is  also  introduced  and  students  not  only 
learn  about  the  basic  rights  but  compare  the  current  con- 
ditions in  Japan  and  other  countries  in  the  news  regard- 
ing selected  human  rights  problems.  Each  student 
investigates  and  prepares  a fact  sheet  for  the  class  on  a 
human  rights  issue  of  their  choice.  Students  are  given  a 
pamphlet  on  the  UN  in  Japanese  at  the  end  of  the  unit. 

Equality 

Overcoming  prejudice  and  establishing  equality  may 
engage  various  issues  including  race  relations,  eco- 
nomic status,  age  and  gender.  As  our  students  are 
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mostly  women,  we  have  focussed  on  the  issue  of  the 
equality  of  men  and  women. 

1.  A vision  of  equality  is  presented  through  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  two  wings  of  a bird.  Though  the  two 
wings  operate  independently  to  some  extent,  they 
must  cooperate  and  be  equally  strong  for  the  bird 
to  fly.  This  is  a metaphor  for  the  equality  of  men 
and  women  in  their  responsibility  for  the  advance- 
ment of  human  society. 

2.  We  draw  out  and  discuss  differences  and  similari- 
ties of  men  and  women  and  their  life  roles. 

3.  The  importance  of  education  of  women  is  dis- 
cussed and  powerfully  reinforced  by  UN  data 
showing  the  connection  between  women's  educa- 
tion and  solutions  to  the  population  problem,  re- 
duction of  child  mortality  rates,  advancement  of 
economic  conditions  and  so  on. 

4.  Documentary  videos  such  as  "Women  in  the  Third 
World"  (Global  links,  1996)  or  "Real  Life  in  America" 
(Pauley,  1991)  help  expand  the  students'  perception 
on  the  roles  women  can  and  do  play  in  the  world. 

5.  The  movie  "Nine  to  Five"  is  used  to  give  the  stu- 
dents a break  from  interactive  routine  with  a comedy 
film  that  focuses  on  the  serious  issues  of  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  women  in  the  workplace. 

Faith,  Belief,  and  the  Path  to  Peace 

Religious  intolerance  as  one  cause  of  conflict  can  be 
identified  in  such  trouble  spots  as  the  Middle  East,  India, 
and  Northern  Ireland.  The  principles  of  respect  and  un- 
derstanding are  identified  as  necessary  components  in 
the  elimination  of  prejudice  that  is  at  the  root  of  such 
conflicts.  An  outline  of  world  religions  in  the  form  of  a 
timeline,  indicating  dates,  founders,  major  teachings  and 
cultural  achievements  that  have  advanced  human  civili- 
zation as  a result  of  the  rise  of  these  religious  paths  is 
presented  to  provide  a positive  and  impartial  view. 

The  golden  rule  as  it  is  expressed  in  various  reli- 
gious scriptures  can  be  presented.  Students  realize 
that  the  same  thought,  expressed  in  different  words,  is 
at  the  core  of  all  of  the  major  spiritual  teachings,  and 
that  at  times  the  teachings  are  so  similar  that  their 
sources  cannot  be  distinguished  (Rost,  1986). 

Students  are  helped  to  build  a vocabulary  of  "virtues" 
or  spiritual  values  such  as  love,  patience,  kindness,  jus- 
tice, and  so  on,  along  with  definitions  and  thoughts  on 
the  virtue  from  various  spiritual  teachings.  Then  we  ask 
them  to  identify  a virtue  in  themselves,  focus  on  devel- 
oping the  virtue  over  the  course  of  a week  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  notice  the  virtue  in  the  actions  of  others. 

Evaluation  and  Summary 

Evaluation  of  the  development  of  the  students  in  our 
Global  Issues  classes  happens  in  the  cyclical  process 
of  teaching,  with  grading  of  written  work,  group  and 
individual  presentations,  and  communication  skills  in 
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— variety,  pair  work,  group  work,  and 
pacing  make  for  high  student  interest 
and  involvement 

— ► mini-lectures  boost  vocablary  and 
expand  topic  knowledge 
& cross-cultural  awareness 
— ► individual  sound  discrimination  activi- 
ties and  stress/intonation  pattern  prac- 
tice 

— *•  consolidating  review  and  recycle  units 
— *•  optional  speaking  activities  at  the  end 
of  each  content  unit 

— * - photocopiable  supplemental  activities 
and  two  achievement  tests  in  the 
Teacher’s  Manual 
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For  more  information  please  contact: 

Prentice  Hall  Japan 

Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101,  8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 

Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@phj.co.jp 

Kansai  Office  Tel:  06-355-0466  Fax:06-355-0467  e-mail:  pjwjapan@gol.com 


Kip  Cates,  Marilyn  Higgins, 
8 Brid  MacConville  Tanaka 
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In  this  brief  compilation  of  resources,  we 
offer  readers  a partially  annotated  re- 
source list  for  the  global  issues  classroom. 


Publishers/Distributors 


Classroom  Teaching  Resources 


1.  Excellent  "Global  Education"  and  "Multicultural 
Studies"  catalogs  (useful  for  EFL)  listing  books, 
videos  and  computer  software  are  available  from: 
Social  Studies  School  Service,  P.O.  Box  802,  Cul- 
ver City,  CA  90232-0802;  t:  1-310-839-2436  or  1- 
800-421-4246;  f:  1-310-839-2249  or  1-800-944-^432; 
<http://SocialStudies.com>; 
<access@SocialStudies.com>. 


2.  A unique  selection  of  books  and  materials  promot- 
ing universal  values,  global  understanding,  and 
service  to  the  world  is  available  from: 

The  Global  Classroom,  P.O.  Box  30,  Williston, 

VT  05495-0030;  t:  1-888-GLOBE99  (toll-free);  f:  1- 
888-665-2276;  <http:// 
www.globalclassroom.com>. 

3.  UK  teaching  materials  (books,  maps,  teaching 
packs,  posters,  teacher  handbooks)  on  develop- 
ment, environment,  population.  Third  World  is- 
sues, and  multicultural  education  are  available 
from: 

Worldaware  Resource  Centre,  31-35  Kirby  Street, 
London  EClN  8TE  England  U.  K.;  t:  44-171-831- 
3844;  f:  44-171-831-1746. 

4.  Teaching  materials  for  global  education,  global 
issues,  the  United  Nations  and  regional  studies 
(Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East)  are  available  from: 

American  Forum  for  Global  Education,  120  Wall 
Street,  Suite  2600,  New  York,  NY  10005;  t:  1-212- 
624-1300;  f:  1-212-624-1412;  <http:// 
www.globaled.org>;  <globedl20@aol.com>. 

5.  Teaching  materials  on  peace  education,  conflict 
resolution  and  social  responsibility  are  available 
from: 

Educators  for  Social  Responsibility,  23  Garden 
Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02138;  t:  1-800-370-2665  or 
1-617-492-1764;  f:  1-617-864-5164;  <http:// 
www.benjerry.com/esr>. 

6.  Resource  books  and  videos  on  cross-cultural  com- 
munication and  world  cultures  are  available  from: 

Intercultural  Press,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  700,  Yarmouth, 
ME  04096;  t:  1-  207-846-5168  or  1-800-370-2665;  f:  1- 
207-846-5181;  <http://www.bookmasters.com/ 
interclt.htm>; 

<intercu  lturalpress@intemetmci.com>. 
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Posters,  CD-Rom,  Calendars 

Measures  Of  Progress  Poster  Kit 

This  World  Bank  development  education  kit  contains 
posters,  photos,  and  a teaching  guide  on  such  issues  as 
GNP,  life  expectancy,  and  population  growth.  Avail- 
able through  Social  Studies  School  Service. 

Hunger  - The  Myths , Causes  and  Solutions 
Posters  and  pictures  illustrating  the  facts  and  fallacies  of 
world  hunger.  Winner  of  the  British  Geographical  Asso- 
ciation 1990  Gold  Award.  Excellent  for  EFL  classroom 
use.  Available  through  Social  Studies  School  Service. 

Picture  Atlas  of  the  World  CD-ROM 
This  National  Geographic  CD-Rom  includes  pictures, 
video  clips,  maps,  vital  statistics,  language  samples, 
and  music  from  around  the  world.  Easy  interactive 
tool  to  introduce  the  world  to  students  via  computer 
(US  $79.95).  Order  from  Social  Studies  School  Service. 

The  World  Calendar 

This  global  calendar,  printed  in  six  languages,  features 
photos  on  global  themes,  holidays  of  major  religions, 
national  days  of  100  nations,  and  dates  for  cultural 
celebrations  around  the  world.  Order  from  Social  Stud- 
ies School  Service  or  Educational  Extension  Systems, 
Box  472,  Waynesboro,  PA  17268. 

Green  Teacher  Magazine 

This  global/ environmental  education  magazine  offers 
language  teachers  a rich  variety  of  classroom  ideas, 
activities,  and  resources.  Subscriptions  (US  $30 /year) 
from  Green  Teacher,  95  Robert  St.,  Toronto  M5S  2K5 
Canada;  f:  1-416-925-3474;  <Greentea@web.net  >; 
<http://web.net/  ~greentea/>. 

Videos 

Spaceship  Earth:  Our  Global  Environment.  (1991).  Produced 
by  Worldlink,  3629  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94118.  Award  winning  25-minute  video  on  environmen- 
tal concerns  (air  and  water  pollution,  the  ozone  layer, 
recycling,  and  tropical  rainforests)  featuring  British  pop 
singer  Sting  and  young  people  from  around  the  world. 

A Place  To  Stand:  The  United  Nations  50th  Anniversary. 
(1998).  Worldlink  (see  address  above) .This  14-minute 
video  gives  an  overview  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
work  promoting  peace,  human  rights,  environmental 
awareness,  and  international  understanding. 
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Global  Links.  (1996).  Six  30-minute  videos  covering 
complex  issues  of  Third  World  development,  including 
women,  education,  environment,  tropical  diseases,  and 
urban  dilemmas. 

All  videos  are  available  through  Social  Studies  School 
Service. 

Internet  Resources 

For  language  teachers  involved  with  global  education, 
the  Internet  offers  a unique  source  of  information  and 
resources.  Here  are  some  useful  websites. 

A Global  Educator's  Guide  to  the  Internet:  chttp:// 
www.educ.uvic.ca/faculty/triecken/  ; 
globalhome.html> 

This  website,  the  result  of  an  MA  thesis,  is  an  excel- 
lent place  to  start  exploring  global  education  on  the 
Internet.  The  site  contains  a statement  on  "What  is  a 
global  perspective?"  and  goes  on  to  list  global  educa- 
tion internet  resources,  newsgroups,  and  projects. 

IATEFL  Global  Issues  SIG  Homepage:  chttp:// 
www.countryschool.com/gisig.htm> 

This  website,  homepage  for  the  Global  Issues  Special 
Interest  Group  of  IATEFL  (the  International  Associa- 
tion for  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language) 
features  SIG  news,  upcoming  events  and  an  excellent 
global  education /global  issue  resource  list  with  links 
to  homepages  around  the  globe. 

The  Global  SchoolNet.  <http://www.gsn.org/> 

The  Global  SchoolNet,  supported  by  Microsoft, 

NBC/ ABC  World  News,  and  other  groups  contains  an 
e-mail  teacher  network,  a "Where  on  the  Globe  is 
Roger?"  student  activity  and  the  Global  Schoolhouse, 
where  schools  can  link  up  for  cooperative  endeavors. 

IGC:  Institute  for  Global  Communications : chttp:/  / 
www.igc.org/> 

This  U.  S.  global  issue  homepage  is  the  gateway  to 
five  major  IGC  websites:  Peacenet,  Econet,  Labomet, 
Womensnet,  and  Conflictnet.  A thematic  directory 
links  to  70  different  global  issue  topics  while  an  educa- 
tion page  <www.igc.org/igc/issues/educat/>  lists  a 
rich  variety  of  exciting  global  education  websites. 

One  World  Homepage:  <http://www.oneworld.org/> 
This  excellent  British  homepage  features  global  issue 
news  from  around  the  world,  an  on-line  bookstore  plus 
links  to  200  U.K.  global  justice  organizations  ranging 
from  Amnesty  International  to  Oxfam. 

UNICEF  Voices  of  Youth:  chttp:/ /www. unicef.org/ 
voy> 

This  website,  run  by  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  (UNICEF),  features  a "teachers  place,"  where 
teachers  can  discuss  global  education  and  a youth 
"meeting  place,"  where  students  can  read  what  other 
young  people  around  the  world  think  about  global 
issues  such  as  child  labor,  war,  and  children's  rights. 
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The  United  Nations:  <http://www.un.org/> 

The  United  Nations  homepage  introduces  the  UN, 
describes  the  work  it  does  to  promote  peace,  human 
rights,  and  the  environment,  lists  UN  publications  and 
provides  direct  links  to  a variety  of  UN  agencies. 

Other  Useful  Websites 

Amnesty  International:  chttp:/ /www. amnesty.org/> 
UNESCO:  < http:/ /www. unesco.org/> 

World  Citizens  Association:  chttp:/ / 
www.worldcitizens.org/ > 

Background  Reading 

There  is  a rich  variety  of  books  available  for  language 
teachers  interested  in  exploring  global  education  and 
education  for  world  citizenship.  Here  are  a few  titles. 

World  Citizenship 

Cogan,  J.,  & Derricott,  R.  (1998).  Citizenship  for  the  21st 
century.  London:  Kogan  Page. 

Ferencz,  B.,  & Keyes,  K.  (1991).  Planethood.  Coos  Bay, 
OR:  Love  Line  Books. 

Meadows,  D.  (1991).  The  global  citizen.  Washington  DC: 
Island  Press. 

Rotblat,  J.  (Ed.)  (1997).  World  citizenship:  Allegiance  to 
humanity.  London:  Macmillan. 

Waters,  M.  (1995).  Globalization.  London:  Routledge. 

Education  for  World  Citizenship 
Elder,  P.,  & Carr,  M.  (1987).  Worldway s:  Bringing  the 
world  into  the  classroom . Menlo  Park,  CA:  Addison- 
Wesley. 

Fisher,  S.,  & Hicks,  D.  (1985).  World  studies:  8-13.  Lon- 
don: Oliver  & Boyd. 

Pike,  G.,  & Selby,  D.  (1988).  Global  teacher,  global  learner. 

London:  Hodder /Stoughton. 

Kniep,  W.  (1987).  Next  steps  in  global  education.  Ameri- 
can Forum  for  Global  Education,  120  Wall  St.,  Suite 
2600,  New  York  10005. 

Osier,  A.  (Ed.)  (1995).  Teaching  for  citizenship  in  Europe. 
Stoke-on-Trent,  U.K.:  Trentham. 

Geographic  Literacy 

Asch,  J.  (1994).  Games  for  global  awareness.  Carthage:  IL: 
Good  Apple. 

C ulturgrams:  The  nations  around  us  (annual).  Garrett 
Park  Press,  P.O.  Box  190B,  Garrett  Park,  MD  20896. 
Clarke,  R.,  & Mussman,  A.  (1993).  Cue  cards:  Nations  of 
the  world.  Brattleboro,  VT:  Pro  Lingua. 

Countries  of  the  World  Series,  (various  dates).  East  Sus- 
sex, U.  K.:  Wayland. 

Davis,  K.  (1992).  Don't  know  much  about  geography.  New 
York:  Avon  Books. 

Demko,  G.  (1992).  Why  in  the  world?  Adventures  in  geog- . 

raphy.  New  York:  Anchor  Books. 

Gray,  K.  (1992).  Passport  to  understanding.  Denver,  CO: 
CTIR  Press. 

Lye,  K.  (1995).  The  portable  world  factbook.  New  York: 
Avon  Books. 

McClintock,  J.  (1986).  Everything  is  somewhere.  New 
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York:  Quill/William  Morrow. 

Wheeler,  R.  (1994).  Countries  and  cultures.  Torrance, 
CA:  Frank  Schaffer. 

Williams,  B.  (1993).  Countries  of  the  world.  New  York: 
Kingfisher. 


great  traditions.  Los  Angeles,  CA:  Kalimat  Press. 
Seager,  J.  (1995).  The  state  of  the  environment  atlas.  Lon- 
don: Penguin  Books. 

World  Development  Report  (annual).  Published  for  the 
World  Bank  by  Oxford  University  Press. 


World  Themes  * 

Devereux,  E.  (1992).  Flags  of  the  world.  New  York:  Cres- 
cent Books. 

Kepler,  P.  (1996).  Windows  to  the  world:  Themes  for  cross- 
cultural  understanding.  New  York:  Doubleday  Books. 

Meredith,  S.  (1995).  The  Usborne  book  of  world  religions. 
London:  Usborne. 

Milord,  S.  (1992).  Hands  around  the  world:  365  creative 
ways  to  build  cultural  awareness  and  global  respect. 
Charlotte,  Vermont,  USA:  Williamson  Publishing. 

Nakanishi,  A.  (1980).  Writing  systems  of  the  world.  To- 
kyo: Tuttle  Books  Ltd. 

Petras,  K.  (1996).  World  access : The  handbook  for  citizens 
of  the  earth.  New  York:  Simon  & Schuster. 

Polon,  L.  (1983).  The  whole  earth  holiday  book.  Glenview, 
111.:  Scott,  Foresman. 

Shull-Hiebenthal,  J.  (1994).  Cultural  connections.  Tor- 
rance, CA:  Frank  Schaffer. 

Spier,  P.  (1980).  People.  New  York:  Doubleday. 


Global  Issues 

Benegar,  J.  (1994).  Global  issues  in  the  middle  school  (3rd 
Ed.).  Center  for  Teaching  International  Relations 
(CTIR),  University  of  Denver,  Denver,  CO. 

Center  for  Learning.  (1995).  Current  issues  in  global  edu- 
cation. Dubuque,  IA:  William  C.  Brown. 

Center  for  Teaching  International  Relations.  (1993). 
Global  issues  in  the  elementary  classroom.  CTIR,  Univer- 
sity of  Denver,  Denver,  CO. 

Drew,  N.  (1995).  Learning  the  skills  of  peacemaking. 

Jalmar  Press,  Skypark  Center,  2675  Skypark  Dr.  Suite 
#204,  Torrance,  CA  90505. 

Hopkins,  S.  (Ed.)  (1990).  Discover  the  world.  Philadel- 
phia, PA:  New  Society. 

Litvinoff,  M.  (1996).  Young  Gaia  atlas  ofearthcare.  New 
York:  Facts  on  File. 

Middleton,  N.  (1988).  Atlas  of  world  issues.  Oxford:  Ox- 
ford University  Press. 

Osborne,  J.  (1995).  World  studies:  Global  issues  and  assess- 
ments. New  York:  N & N Publishing. 

Shiman,  D.  (1993).  Teaching  human  rights.  CTIR,  Univer- 
sity of  Denver,  Denver,  CO. 


Useful  Reference  Books 

Harms,  V.  (1994).  Almanac  of  the  environment.  The  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society.  New  York:  Grosset/ 
Putnam  Publishing. 

Javna,  J.,  The  Earthworks  Group.  (1990).  50  simple 
things  kids  can  do  to  save  the  earth.  Kansas  City/New 
York:  Andrews  & McMeel  Publishing. 

Popov,  L.,  & Popov,  D.  (1997).  The  family  virtues  guide. 
New  York:  Penguin/Plume. 

Scholl,  S.  (Ed.).  (1986).  The  peace  bible:  Words  from  the 
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English  Teaching  Resources 

A large  number  of  global  education  EFL  resources  now 
exist.  Here  are  a few  titles. 

EFL  Textbooks 

Abraham,  K.  (1998).  Cause  to  communicate:  Global  issues. 
Anti-Slavery  International,  Thomas  Clarkson  House, 
The  Stableyard,  Bromgrove  Rd.,  London  SW9  9TL  U. 
K.;  <antislavery@gn.apc.org>. 

Akhavan-Majid,  R.  (1992).  Peace  for  our  planet:  A new 
approach.  Tokyo:  Kinseido. 

Bowers,  B.,  & Godfrey,  J.  (1995).  What  in  the  world?  Ex- 
ploring global  issues.  Toronto:  Prentice  Hall  Regents 
Canada. 

Brooks,  E.,  & Fox,  L.  (1995).  Making  peace.  New  York: 

St.  Martins  Press. 

Day,  R.,  & Yamanaka,  J.  (1998).  Impact  issues.  Hong 
Kong:  Lingual  House /Longman. 

de  Cou-Landberg,  M.  (1995).  The  global  classroom.  New 
Jersey:  Addison  Wesley. 

Grohe,  W.,  & Root,  C.  (1996).  Speaking  globally:  English 
in  an  international  context.  Upper  Saddle  River,  NJ: 
Prentice  Hall  Regents. 

Hoppenrath,  C.,  & Royal,  W.  (1997).  The  world  around 
us:  Social  issues  for  ESL.  Toronto:  Harcourt  Brace. 

Janovy,  J.  Jr.  (1997).  Ten  minute  ecologist.  Tokyo: 
Kinseido. 

McConnell,  J.  (1998).  Culture  of  the  heart:  Overcoming 
today's  spiritual  crisis.  Tokyo:  Kinseido. 

McLean,  P.  (1992).  The  21st  century:  Problems  and  is- 
sues. Tokyo:  MacMillan  Languagehouse  Ltd. 

Pacheco,  B.  M.,  & Gregg,  J.  Y.  (1997).  The  powerful 
reader:  A thematic  approach  for  the  Japanese  student. 
Tokyo:  MacMillan  LanguageHouse. 

Peaty,  D.  (1995).  Environmental  issues.  Tokyo: 

MacMillan  LanguageHouse. 

Rably,  S.  (1996).  SuperDossiers:  Modern  issues. 
Hertfordshire,  UK:  Phoenix  ELT. 

Rabley,  S.  (1994).  The  green  world.  London:  MacMillan. 

Sokolik,  M.  (1993).  Tapestry:  Global  views.  New  York: 
Heinle  & Heinle. 

Tokiwamatsu  Gakuen.  (1997).  Go  global:  A global  educa- 
tion resource  book  for  language  teachers.  Tokiwamatsu 
Gakuen  (Yatate),  4-17-16  Himonya,  Meguro-ku,  To- 
kyo 152;  f:  03-3793-2562. 

Widdows,  S.,  & Voller,  P.  (1996)  Open  minds:  Exploring 
global  issues.  Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan 
Press. 

EFL  Videos 

Stempleski,  S.  (1993).  Focus  on  the  environment.  Re- 
gents/Prentice Hall. 

Stempleski,  S.  (1994).  EarthWatch.  Regents /Prentice  Hall. 
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Resources  In  Japanese 

Japanese  Global  Education  Books 
A growing  number  of  global  education  books  are  also 
now  available  in  Japanese.  Sample  titles  include: 

Fisher,  S.,  & Hicks,  D.  (1991).  Wa-rudo  studies: 
Manabikata  oshiekata  handbook.  [World  studies,  8-13.]. 
World  Studies  8-13.  Tokyo:  Mekon. 

Iwasaki,  H.  (Ed.)  (1997).  Chikyu  shimin  kyoiku  no 
susumekata.  [Making  global  Connections.]  Tokyo: 
Akashi  Shoten. 

Nakagawa,  K.  (Ed.)  (1997).  Chikyu  shimin  o hagukumu 
kyoiku.  [Global  teacher,  global  learner.]  Tokyo: 

Akashi  Shoten. 

Nishioka,  N.  (1996).  Kaihatsu  kyoiku  no  susume.  [Devel- 
opment education.]  Tokyo:  Kamogawa. 

Otsu,  K.  (1992).  Kokusai  rikai  kyoiku.  [Education  for  in- 
ternational understanding.]  Tokyo:  Kokudosha. 
Uozumi,  T.  (1995).  Guro-baru  kyoiku:  Chikyu  shimin  o 
sodateru.  [Global  education:  Developing  world  citi- 
zens]. Tokyo:  Reimei  Shobo. 

Japan  Global  Education  Resource  Centers 
The  follovving  Tokyo  resource  centers  can  provide  lan- 
guage teachers  with  Japanese  resources,  teaching  mate- 
rials and  newsletters  on  global  education. 


GANDHI , cont'd  from  p.  10. 

vided  into  different  groups;  divided  not  to  create  ten- 
sion,  but  to  create  charm  and  beauty. 

Are  you  optimistic  or  pessimistic  about  the  chances  for  a just 
and  equitable  world  order  in  the  future  that  will  respect  the 
human  rights  and  dignity  of  all? 

I guess  I am,  when  it  comes  down  to  it,  optimistic,  be- 
cause I do  believe  that  this  world  was  created  for  a 
plan,  and  that  there  is  a divinity  behind  this  world.  So, 
that  gives  me  faith  in  a better  future.  On  the  other 
hand,  I see  how  we  human  beings  so  often  make 
wrong  decisions,  angry  decisions,  or  impatient  deci- 
sions and  create  problems  for  ourselves,  for  others 
around  us,  and  for  future  generations. 

I'm  of  the  view  that  much  of  our  future  is  to  be  built 
by  us.  Whether  we  have  a future  of  justice  and  dignity 
or  its  opposite,  depends  on  how  all  of  us,  millions  of 
us,  are  going  to  decide  along  the  way  when  the  choices 
come  before  us.  The  future  is  in  the  hands  of  humanity 
and  the  way  humanity  decides  will  govern  the  future. 
Having  said  that,  I believe  humanity  will  decide  well 
and  boldly  and  for  the  things  that  will  produce  dignity, 
justice,  satisfaction,  and  peace. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


ERIC  Kokusai  Rikai  Kyoiku  Center  (International  Edu- 
cation Resource  & Information  Center),  Iwase  Bldg.  IF, 
1-14-1  Higashi-Tabata,  Kita-ku,  Tokyo  114-0013;  t:  03- 
3705-0233;  f:  03-3705-0255. 

Global  Village,  Noge  1-13-16,  Setagaya-ku,  Tokyo  158- 
0092;  t:  03-3800-9415;  f:  03-3800-9414. 

JALTs  Global  Issues  N-SIG 

Language  teachers  interested  in  learning  more  about 
education  for  world  citizenship  are  invited  to  join 
JALTs  "Global  Issues  in  Language  Education"  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Group  (N-SIG). 

Global  Issues  N-SIG  Newsletter 
The  Global  Issues  N-SIG  publishes  a quarterly  24- 
page  Global  Issues  in  Language  Education  Newsletter  for 
teachers  interested  in  global  issues  and  global  educa- 
tion. For  a sample  copy,  contact:  Kip  Cates,  Tottori 
University,  Koyama,  Tottori  City  680-0945. 

Global  Issues  N-SIG  Homepage:  chttp:// 

langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/globalissues/ 

gi.html> 

This  website  lists  information  on  the  group's  aims, 
activities,  newsletter,  and  membership  details. 


References 

Gandhi,  R.  (1987).  Understanding  the  Muslim  mind.  New  Delhi:  Penguin 
Books. 

Gandhi,  R.  (1995).  The  good  boatman.  New  Delhi:  Penguin  Books. 
Gandhi,  R.  (1997).  Rajaji:  A life.  New  Delhi:  Penguin  Books. 
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Moving?  Make  sure 

The  language  Teacher 

moves  with  you. 
Inform  the  J ALT 
Central  Office  of 
your  new  address. 
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ieris  E.  Strain 

Himeji  Dokkyo  University 


Imagine  if  you  will,  the  following  conversation  between  a teacher  and  a 
student. 

S:  What's  "world  citizenship"? 

T:  An  easy  question — being  a citizen  of  the  world. 

S:  What  does  that  mean? 

T:  Well , you're  a citizen  of  japan,  and  a citizen  of  your  prefecture,  and  a citi- 
zen of  your  city  (hometown),  right?  So  now  think  of  yourself  as  a citizen  of 
the  world  as  well. 


S:  In  japan  we  think  about  school,  family  and  community;  and  in  japanese  we 
have  "shimin",  "kenmin",  and  "kokumin."  But  "sekai-min'7 

T:  Well,  how  about  "chikyu-jin" — "earth  person"  or  "a  person  of  the  earth"? 

S:  What  does  "earth"  have  to  do  with  "citizenship"  or  "world  citizen"? 


Background 

Bringing  a world  citizenship  concept  into  an  EFL/ESL  classroom  in  Japan 
(and  other  countries)  requires  first  of  all  a clear  idea  of  the  concept,  which,  as 
the  opening  conversation  suggests,  is  not  as  simple  as  it  might  sound.  Much 

has  been  written  and  discussed  re- 
cently regarding  "internationaliza- 
tion," but  the  general  emphasis  has 
been  on  "me" — a form  of  self-gratifi- 
cation. Still,  "global"  awareness  has 
also  become  more  common,  and 
distance  barriers  vanished,  bringing 
diverse  people  into  contact  with 
each  other — and  their  lifestyles  and 
traditions  closer  to  potential  conflict. 
At  the  same  time,  the  collapse  of 
communication  barriers  has  intro- 
duced new  ideas  and  fashions  into 
the  lives  of  individuals.  But  how 
aware  are  people  of  what  is  happening  globally?  Are  they  aware  of  how  the 
future  is  being  reshaped?  And  what  kind  of  preparations  should  students  be 
receiving  from  foreign  and  second  language  learning  for  the  world  of  their 
future?  This  case  study  offers  some  insights  from  one  small  group. 


Course,  Methodology,  And  Approach 
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Course:  Our  World  Citizenship  class  was  a fourth-year  elective  for  univer- 
sity English  majors  consisting  of  two  terms  (April-July,  October-January), 
with  12-13  weeks  each  term.  There  were  10-11  classes  of  90  minutes  each 
term  plus  two  examination  sessions,  one  oral  and  one  written. 

Operational  definition:  A world  citizen  is  an  individual  who  accepts  global 
responsibilities  or  expands  his  or  her  social  consciousness  to  include  the 
people  of  other  countries.  These  include  employees  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  specialized  agencies,  workers  of  multinational  companies, 
members  of  volunteer  groups,  and  teachers  and  educators.  In  addition, 
there  are  people  whose  world  views  are  created  by  travel,  television,  e- 
mail,  and  the  internet. 


Methodology  and  grading:  The  main  goal  for  this  content-based  course  was 
expanding  the  students'  skills  in  and  knowledge  of  World  Citizenship.  It 
emphasized  expressing  oneself  in  English. 

Class  activity  was  divided  into  three  parts:  First,  the  teacher  and  the  stu- 
dents went  over  the  day's  text  in  English  with  occasional  word  translation; 
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second,  pairs  discussed  the  main  points  of  the  text  (in 
English  and  Japanese);  and  third,  pairs  made  oral  reports 
in  English.  For  homework  students  wrote  a summary  in 
English  of  their  oral  reports.  Grading  each  term  was 
based  on  10  written  summaries  (50%),  a take-home  exam 
and  oral  report  on  the  exam  (30%),  and  a term  project 
(20%). 

Approach  to  class  content:  The  activities  of  an  NGO  (non- 
governmental organization),  the  Baha'i  International 
Community  (BIC),  were  chosen  for  this  course  because 
of  its  consultative  status  with  ESOSOC  (the  UN  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council)  and  UNICEF  (UN 
Children's  Fund),  and  working  relations  with  other 
UN  agencies.  In  line  with  its  stated  goal  to  promote 
world  peace  by  creating  the  conditions  in  which  unity 
emerges  as  the  natural  state  of  human  existence,  the 
BIC  NGO  gives  special  priority  to  seven  objectives: 

(1)  promotion  of  the  oneness  of  humanity;  (2)  realiza- 
tion of  the  equality  between  men  and  women;  (3)  ad- 
vancement of  economic. justice  and  cooperation; 

(4)  service  to  the  cause  of  universal  education;  (5)  nur- 
turing a sense  of  world  citizenship;  (6)  fostering  reli- 
gious tolerance;  and  (7)  encouraging  the  adoption  of  an 
international  auxiliary  language. 

In  one  of  its  documents,  World  Citizenship:  A Global 
Ethic  for  Sustainable  Development  (no  date,  p.  2),  the  BIC 
defines  "world  citizenship"  as  acceptance  of  and  respect 
for  principles,  values,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  such  as: 

1.  Accepting  all  human  beings  as  members  of  the  hu- 
man family. 

2.  Considering  the  earth  "our  home." 

3.  Feeling  both  patriotic  and  international. 

4.  Accepting  "unity"  and  "diversity." 

5.  Supporting  social  justice  and  economic  justice. 

6.  Supporting  cooperative  and  consultative  decision- 
making. 

7.  Achieving  gender  equality. 

8.  Striving  for  racial,  ethnic,  national,  and  religious 
harmony. 

9.  Working  for  the  "common  good." 

10.  Encouraging  human  honor  and  dignity,  under- 
standing, friendship,  cooperation,  trustworthiness, 
caring,  respect,  and  volunteer  service. 

Class  content  and  materials  were  premised  on  world 
citizenship  being  the  need  for  the  peoples  of  the  world 
to  develop  unity,  harmony,  and  understanding  among 
themselves  and  their  nations. 

Student  feedback:  In  case  studies,  primary  interest  often 
lies  in  what  is  learned.  How  do  thoughts  and  attitudes 
change  from  day  one  to  the  last  day  as  learners  are  led 
through  a syllabus  designed  to  stimulate  their  thinking 
and  develop  their  ability  to  express  themselves?  The 
following  sample  responses  represent  first  day  views, 
responses  to  the  curriculum,  the  examination  results, 
and  course  projects. 
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First  Day  Views 

On  the  first  day  of  class,  students  were  asked  to  write 
answers  to  five  questions:  What  is  your  interest  in  world 
citizenship?  What  is  the  meaning  of  world  citizenship? 
Who  are  world  citizens?  How  does  one  become  a world 
citizen?  What  is  your  main  goal  for  this  class? 

Their  first  thoughts  about  the  meaning  of  "world 
citizenship"  were  that  it  means  (a)  all  people,  (b)  rela- 
tions between  people,  and  (c)  cooperation.  This  means 
that  all  the  people  who  live  on  earth  are  considered 
world  citizens  regardless  of  the  nation  they  live  in.  This 
seems  to  reflect  a chikyu-jin  point  of  view.  Having  a 
good  relationship  with  people  all  over  the  world,  com- 
municating and  getting  along  with  other  people,  and 
understanding  cultures  and  societies  across  borders 
seems  to  reflect  an  "internationalization"  and  a knowl- 
edge/academic world  view.  The  third  type  of  answer, 
the  view  of  most  of  the  group,  was  that  world  citizen- 
ship meant  cooperating,  doing  things  for  others,  and 
volunteering,  perhaps  reflecting  experiences  connected 
with  the  Hanshin  earthquake  (Kobe,  1995)  and  the  rise 
in  social  consciousness  resulting  from  that  disaster. 

How  a person  might  become  a world  citizen  consisted 
of  four  general  categories:  volunteering,  becoming  multi- 
national in  outlook,  world  events,  and  studying.  Being 
multinational  in  outlook  was  vague.  It  included  devel- 
oping a sense  of  multinationalism,  thinking  about  the 
world,  hoping  for  world  peace,  and  having  an  aware- 
ness of  the  difficulties  some  people  have  with  a world 
citizen  concept  because  of  religion,  history,  and  tradi- 
tion. About  one- third  of  the  group  felt  that  volunteering 
and  helping  others  was  the  way  to  become  a world  citi- 
zen, mentioning  such  things  as:  helping  or  doing  some- 
thing for  another  person;  volunteering  for  community 
service;  joining  a peace  movement  or  group;  planning 
events  for  poor  or  handicapped  people;  taking  part  in 
exchange  program  activities  with  foreigners;  and  having 
kindness  for  everybody. 

The  students'  goals  were  to  use  English  and  to  gain 
personal  development  and  knowledge  about  the  world. 
The  three  students  who  indicated  that  English  was  a 
goal  in  the  course  were  interested  in  talking  about  world 
problems  in  English,  thinking  in  English,  and  improving 
discussion  skills.  The  four  students  who  were  interested 
in  personal  development  hoped  to  increase  their  sense  of 
world  citizenship,  be  a person  who  can  think  about  the 
world,  know  how  to  cooperate  and  get  along  with  oth- 
ers, and  overcome  the  idea  that  understanding  foreign 
countries  and  people  is  difficult.  The  remaining  students 
were  mainly  interested  in  knowing  more  about  the 
world  and  other  ways  of  thinking,  studying  about 
people  and  peace  movements,  learning  about  social  and 
cultural  differences,  and  understanding  the  meaning  of 
"international  person"  and  "world  citizen." 

Curriculum 

To  relate  the  students'  orientation  with  the  NGO  ap- 
proach, five  modules  were  selected:  exchange  programs, 
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world  citizenship  concepts,  world  citizen  characteristics, 
educating  world  citizens,  and  trends  in  civil  society. 

The  materials  consisted  of  a memorial  video  ( Bridge 
to  Peace,  1996)  of  the  Fulbright  Exchange  Program  and 
the  life  of  Senator  Fulbright  (an  English  version  was 
used  in  class;  the  Japanese  version  was  available  in 
the  library),  portions  of  the  BIC  world  citizenship 
document  mentioned  earlier,  articles  from  One  Coun- 
try, a 16-page  quarterly  newsletter  of  the  Baha'i  Inter- 
national Community,  and  Herald  of  the  South,  a 
quarterly  magazine  for  world  citizens  published  in 
Australia/New  Zealand. 

Some  sample  pairwork  guidelines  were:  (a)  Module 
One:  Think  about  world  citizens,  world  problems,  etc. 
Which  world  citizen/problem/principle  do  you  want 
to  discuss?  Why?  How  is  your  choice  related  to  world 
citizenship?  How  is  it  related  to  your  future  life/ 
hopes  for  the  future?;  and  (b)  Module  Five:  Consider 
"the  way  . . . ordinary  people  . . . see  themselves"  is 
changing  to  more  democracy,  more  equality,  and 
more  cooperation.  What  are  some  examples? 

First  Term  Final  Examination 

The  first  term  examination  had  two  parts:  a written 
take-home  exam  and  an  oral  report  based  on  the  writ- 
ten exam.  The  first  part  had  two  essay  questions  to 
choose  from:  "What  are  some  basic  concepts  of  world 
citizenship?"  and  "What  is  the  relationship  between 
"the  rise  of  civil  society"  and  the  texts  we  have  used 
for  vocabulary  and  discussion? 

Overall,  students  focussed  less  on  "world  citizen- 
ship" than  on  "world  citizens."  The  main  focus  of  the 
former  was  education,  with  emphasis  on  educational 
equality,  world  relationships,  consideration  for  others, 
learning  to  live  in  harmony,  and  diversity  in  customs 
and  traditions.  The  world  citizen  papers,  on  the  other 
hand,  focused  on  the  oneness  of  human  races  and 
confirmation  of  morality. 

The  first  day  knowledge  and  the  chikyu-jin  views 
appeared  in  two  papers:  one  focussed  on  knowing  the 
history,  culture,  religion,  habits,  etc.,  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  other  argued  that  whoever  exists  on  earth 
can  have  world  citizenship. 

Unexpectedly,  "selfishness"  was  described  as  a ma- 
jor problem  in  becoming  a world  citizen.  Some  de- 
scribed human  beings  as  selfish  originally,  as 
"thinking  about  ourself  first  and  wanting  everyone's 
approval;"  another  pointed  to  problems  caused  "by 
ego  in  the  human  mind."  These  views  were  from 
three  slightly  different  perspectives: 

1)  World  citizenship  is  not  difficult  for  everybody  be- 
cause we  already  have  minds  of  world  citizenship.  How- 
ever we  don't  do  it  because  of  social  discrimination, 
prejudice,  appearance. 

2)  We  have  thought  about  only  our  happiness  and  our 
profit  and  have  not  kept  an  eye  on  the  problems  in  our 
countries  or  in  the  world  for  a long  time. 


3)  Some  people  lack  the  sense  of  international  communi- 
cation and  broad  mindedness.  We  tend  to  think  and  look 
with  a narrow  mind.  That  is,  we  tend  to  be  satisfied  if  it 
is  good  only  for  ourselves. 

Second  Term:  New  Format 

The  second  term  began  with  class  consultation  about 
two  problems:  content  versus  the  language  issue,  and 
small  group  versus  large  group  discussions.  Some 
students  were  frustrated  with  being  unable  to  express 
their  ideas  in  English  and  argued  for  discussion  in  Japa- 
nese so  that  they  could  develop  their  ideas  more  fully. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  the  class.  The  second  term  meth- 
odology was  large  group  discussion  in  Japanese.  English 
was  used  mainly  for  handouts  and  for  presentation  sum- 
maries. The  topics  of  the  second  term  were  based  on 
term  projects:  each  student  chose  a world  citizen  organi- 
zation, individual,  or  concept  to  present  to  the  class. 
Twenty  minutes  were  allotted  for  each  presentation  and 
discussion  in  Japanese,  followed  by  a brief  oral  summary 
in  English.  A 500-word  report  in  English  on  the  term 
project  was  required  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Term  Projects 

Each  category  of  world  citizenship  was  represented  in 
the  term  projects.  The  world  citizens  chosen  were  Jody 
Williams,  the  recipient  of  a Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  her 
ICBL  (International  Campaign  for  Banning  Landmines) 
efforts.  Mother  Teresa,  and  Princess  Diana,  both  of 
whom  had  recently  died.  The  organizations  chosen 
were  UNICEF,  NGOs,  UNHCR  (UN  High  Commission 
for  Refugees),  and  television  (as  media,  and  as  commer- 
cials). The  concepts  chosen  were  internationalization, 
women's  equality,  recycling,  developed /developing 
nations,  and  education:  raising  children,  secondary 
school  education,  and  development  education. 

Second  Term  Examination 

To  end  the  course,  students  were  asked  to  relate  their 
classwork  and  projects  to  a set  of  world  citizen  charac- 
teristics published  by  the  Herald  of  the  South.  One 
student's  exam  paper  related  these  characteristics  and 
the  key  words/phrases/concepts,  as  follows  (the  * 
indicates  the  term  project): 

1.  Humanity  is  one  and  indivisible ; each  member  of  the 
human  race  is  a trust  of  the  whole. 

Raising  children  to  be  world  citizens. 

The  basic  concept:  To  know  and  respect  others. 

Thoughtfulness  resulting  form  fraternal  love  is 
useful  to  raise  humanity. 

2.  A world  community  whose  borders  are  those  of  the 
planet  and  whose  members  are  all  humankind. 

*UNICEF  Activities 

Overcoming  hypocrisy  must  be  based  on  global 
ways  of  thinking. 
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*TV  Commercials  and  Refugees 

Putting  ourselves  in  another  person's  place  is 
very  important;  TV  commercials  have  a great 
effect  on  various  global  problems. 

* Aren't  Japanese  Asians? 

The  first  step  is  to  give  up  our  prejudice  that 
the  Japanese  are  special. 

^Internationalization  in  Japan  (Same  as  above) 

3.  A commitment  to  a global  ethic  of  justice,  equality , car- 
ing, altruistic  service  and  responsibility  for  the  well-being 
of  all. 

^Mother  Teresa 

A model  of  love  and  thoughtfulness  for  every- 
one. 

4.  The  future,  peace  and  prosperity  of  each  person  is  insepa- 
rable from  that  of  all  humanity. 

^Recycling 

Paying  attention  to  the  future  of  the  earth. 

*Jody  Williams  and  ICBL 

All  people  in  the  world  should  spare  no  effort 
to  solve  landmine  problems.  It  is  our  common 
problem. 

^Refugee  Problems 

Thinking  deeply  to  solve  world  problems  must 
raise  a strong  sense  of  justice  in  our  minds. 

5.  What  unites  us  is  greater  and  more  powerful  than  what 
divides  us. 

*NGO  Activities 

Interest  and  courage  have  unbelievable  possi- 
bilities. We  can  do  anything  if  we  believe  we 
can  work  things  out. 

6.  The  diversity  of  humanity  is  a source  of  richness  and 
beauty. 

*Women  Becoming  World  Citizens 

Recognizing  individual  differences  is  related  to 
respecting  others.  We  can  survive  if  we  are  con- 
siderate of  each  other. 

^Development  and  Education 

Helping  poor  countries  and  poor  people  creates 
a fundamental  relationship. 

7.  The  history  of  humanity  as  one  people  is  now  beginning. 
^Secondary  School  and  Education 

Human  beings  live  to  think  and  speak.  Educa- 
tion and  knowledge  must  enrich  our  lives. 

Course  Appraisal 

Did  the  course  teach  world  citizenship?  If  so,  what  did 
the  students  actually  learn?  Were  their  first-day  inter- 
ests realized  and  their  goals  achieved?  In  the  last  class, 
students  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  course  in  terms  of 
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three  variables:  language,  knowledge,  and  life  skills.  A 
sampling  of  their  responses  follows. 

1.  Language  Variable 

I had  a lot  of  chances  to  listen  to  others  and  to  talk  to 
them.  This  leads  us  to  understand  each  other.  By  this 
type  of  class,  we're  able  to  become  prospective  World 
Citizens,  in  my  opinion. 

From  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  vocabulary  building 
and  world  citizen  discourse  patterns  were  also  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  course,  but  no  one  mentioned  these. 
Only  listening  to  others  and  talking  to  others  (discus- 
sion skills)  were  mentioned.  Some  referred  to  the  use 
of  Japanese  to  express  content,  reflecting  a basic  em- 
phasis in  the  educational  system  (e.g.,  the  university 
lecture  system)  and  the  use  of  English  as  an  informa- 
tion source  rather  than  a means  of  communication. 

2.  Knowledge  Variable 

The  class  promoted  the  students'  greater  awareness  and 
knowledge  of  world  citizens. 

All  the  themes  gave  me  lots  of  knowledge  about  World 
Citizenship. 

Knowledge  as  an  abstract,  academic  book-learning 
appears  to  be  the  point  of  the  above  two  comments. 
Conversely,  knowledge  as  a particular  value  or  prin- 
ciple that  needs  to  be  developed  or  sustained  seems 
reflected  in  the  following  two  comments. 

My  ideal  " world  citizenship"  is  that  we  have  no  preju- 
dice. 

By  eliminating  much  discrimination,  trying  to  become 
"one,"  and  being  interested  in  not  only  good  points  but 
also  bad  points  and  accepting  each  other,  can  we  say 
that  we  are  world  citizens ? Understanding  sustainable 
development  is  also  important. 

This  last  comment  suggests  an  interest  that  goes  be- 
yond evaluative  attitudes  to  participating  in  develop- 
ment programs  (such  as  education). 

3.  Life  Skills 

Whereas  the  knowledge  variable  may  relate  mainly  to 
theoretical  and  academic  information,  the  life  skills 
variable  should  refer  to  the  practical  use  of  information 
as  part  of  one's  lifestyle,  that  is,  to  thinking  as  a world 
citizen. 

The  real  meaning  of  "world  citizenship"  is  to  open  our 
heart  and  believe  that  we  are  One.  To  cooperate  with 
others  for  "oneness"  [uhll]  lead  us  to  be  "world  citizens." 

The  importance  of  realizing  each  [other's]  value  of  exist- 
ing in  the  world. 

As  my  conclusion,  to  respect  individuals  as  human  be- 
ings is  essential  for  us  and  for  our  future. 

Even  if  I can't  become  a real  World  Citizen  perfectly,  to 
have  such  a consciousness  is  the  most  important  thing 
that  each  of  us  can  do. 

STRAIN,  cont'd  on  p.31. 
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*his  article  is  written  from  the  perspective  of  an 
English  language  teacher  who  has  had  opportu 
nities  to  teach  in  classrooms  in  Africa,  Asia,  Eu- 
rope, and  South  America,  and  who  believes  strongly  in 
the  value  of  exchanging  ideas  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle 13  of  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child: 

The  child  shall  have  the  right  to  freedom  of  ex- 
pression; this  right  shall  include  freedom  to  seek, 
receive  and  impart  information  and  ideas  of  all 
kinds,  regardless  of  frontiers,  either  orally,  in 
writing  or  in  print,  in  the  form  of  art,  or  through 
any  other  media  of  the  child's  choice.  (UNCRC, 
1989,  p.  6) 

The  core  point  in  both  this  article 
and  Article  13  above,  is  that  young 
people  also  have  rights  as  young 
world  citizens,  which  means  for 
language  teachers  that  as  well  as 
learning  about  the  current  adult- 
run  world,  we  should  also  enable 
young  people  to  act  collaboratively 
to  influence  or  change  that  world. 

I propose  to  consider  some  vital 
areas  which  require  clarification, 
leading  from  asking  what  language 
to  use  for  global  learning  ex- 
changes, to  asking  what  we  mean  by 
world  or  global  education,  and  ending 
with  what  is  the  educational  implica- 
tion of  a term  like  citizenship?  Each  of 
these  stages  of  enquiry  I shall  aim 
to  illustrate  with  specific  examples 
from  actual  language  teaching/ 
learning  situations. 

Language  for  Global  Exchange 

My  personal  experiences  of  learning 
exchanges  have  involved  communi- 
cations through  a variety  of  lan- 
guages, linked  as  far  as  possible  to  drawings  as  a universal  language  for 
young  people  to  communicate  with  each  other.  Clearly,  the  higher  the  visual 
content  the  less  the  need  for  translating  and  understanding  verbal  expres- 
sions between  cultures.  The  visual  emphasis  is  also  a good  motivator  for 
promoting  exchanges  among  younger  children.  For  example,  10-year-olds  in 
primary  schools  in  Scotland  and  Panama  were  invited  to  participate  in  a 
"Caring  and  Sharing"  project,  based  on  their  ideas  about  childcare,  caring 
for  the  environment,  and  trade  and  aid  topics  (Brown  & Harrison,  1998).  By 
setting  up  key  prompts  or  questions  with  a minimum  of  words  and  giving 
maximum  space  in  an  open  frame  for  visual  responses  to  the  prompts,  a 
high  level  of  exchange  and  learning  took  place. 

Teachers  in  one  rural  school  in  Panama  saw  this  approach  as  offering  a 
"window  on  the  world"  for  their  pupils  who  have  little  visual  aid  or  elec- 
tronic access  to  other  media  for  knowing  how  children  live  in  places  be- 
yond their  immediate  locality.  The  drawings  suggested  that  we  could 
analyze  very  different  cultures  of  childhood  from  the  responses,  with  the 
drawing  of  a solitary  child  in  Scotland  with  a personal  computer  seeming 
to  represent  a more  private  and  technological  upbringing  than  the 
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communitarian  image  of  farming  and  walking  to 
school  in  the  drawing  from  Panama. 

Global  Education 

The  aim  of  this  kind  of  exchange  is  for  teachers  to  act 
as  links  which  enable  young  people  to  learn  from  each 
other,  following  parallel  themes  in  classrooms  sepa- 
rated by  distance  and  language. 

If  young  learners  present  their  own  experiences  and 
exchange  these  with  other  young  learners  somewhere 
else  in  the  world,  is  that  global  education?  Does  learning 
about  the  world  mean  the  whole  world,  or  linking  spe- 
cific parts?  If  you  leave  a school  in  Europe  having  done  a 
project  on  Africa,  have  you  learnt  enough  about  the 
world?  Of  course,  another  way  of  approaching  the  same 
problem  is  to  emphasize  the  diverse  strands  available  to 
us  as  global  teachers.  If  we  favour  the  environmental,  we 
may  look  more  to  link  and  compare  localities;  if  the  eco- 
nomic, we  may  tend  to  have  more  of  a focus  on  macro 
processes;  if  the  cultural,  we  may  take  in  more  regional 
diversities  and  multicultural  dimensions.  The  language 
teacher  has  more  freedom  to  work  across  the  traditional 
academic  frontiers  of  subject-based  knowledge  and  cre- 
ate links  of  expression.  There  is  much  scope  for  creative 
work  at  the  interfaces  between  culturally  diverse  linguis- 
tic communities  within  a country  and  their  links  with 
ancestral  and  heritage  countries  in  the  world  beyond. 

Map  work  can  be  done  with  a minimum  of  lan- 
guage expression,  although  much  can  be  discussed  in 
class  while  engaged  in  making  maps,  and  these  dis- 
cussions can  lead  on  to  further  investigation  of  images 
and  perceptions  of  the  world  and  where  they  come 
from.  Between  the  world  of  each  child's  culture  and 
experience  (their  known  world)  and  the  outer  world 
of  maps  and  statistics  and  analyses  of  global  trends 
lies  the  gap  in  which  language  teachers  can  operate  to 
broaden  understanding. 

Educational  Implications 

The  key  point  is  to  link  sharing  expression  and  global 
levels  of  learning  with  an  agreed  understanding  of  what 
we  mean  by  education  for  citizenship.  If  this  is  seen  to 
include  learning  about  the  world  and  sharing  in  the 
world  while  well-linked  to  learning  forms  of  action  for 
the  world,  then  the  active  citizen  can  learn  to  operate  on 
a global  scale.  The  teacher  of  first  or  other  languages  has 
an  important  role  in  developing  young  people's  capaci- 
ties and  confidence  to  take  an  active  part  on  a world 
stage.  If  global  citizenship  education  is  taken  as  prepar- 
ing for  life  as  adult  citizens  of  the  world,  then  the  focus  is 
likely  to  be  on  forms  of  adult  influence,  such  as  voting. 

If,  however,  we  can  also  see  the  importance  of  educating 
young  people  for  their  present  roles  as  young  global  citi- 
zens, an  exciting  extra  dimension  can  be  added. 

Education  for  Citizenship 

Three  examples  from  language  classrooms  illustrate 
varieties  of  education  for  citizenship  with  a global 
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range.  For  a secondary  school  link  between  Scotland 
and  Malawi,  the  challenge  to  design  health  campaign 
posters  led  to  highlighting  very  different  concerns:  the 
concern  with  the  cleanliness  of  school  eating  condi- 
tions in  Africa  and  the  young  people's  perceptions  of 
the  dangers  of  smoking  in  Europe.  Again,  my  ex- 
amples are  primarily  starting  from  a visual  challenge, 
which  can  come  from  and  lead  on  to  oral  work.  The 
comparison  is  between  speakers  of  English  as  a first 
language  in  Northeast  Scotland  and  as  a foreign  lan- 
guage in  Southern  Malawi.  The  sharing  in  citizenship 
dimension  comes  through  exchanging  ideas  about 
what  each  group  sees  as  an  important  health  concern 
for  them  and  how  they  portray  a school /civic  cam- 
paign to  act  against  it. 

In  another  example,  an  English  language  class  in  a 
Malaysian  secondary  school  used  a newspaper-style 
interview  and  presentation  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
workers.  The  finished  work  suggests  how  the  language 
classroom  can  be  used  to  develop  communication  and 
research  skills  for  issues  of  local  and  national  citizens' 
rights  and  identities,  encouraging  understanding  of  ac- 
tive citizenship  which  may  be  easier  to  grasp  than  the 
notion  of  being  an  active  global  citizen  (Harrison,  1989). 

The  third  example  used  the  1998  European  Youth 
Parliament  Project  on  Drugs  and  Development,  which 
began  setting  up  local  parliaments  of  young  people  in 
nine  European  countries  to  learn  about  and  debate 
global  issues  related  to  the  trade  and  trafficking  of 
drugs,  and  submit  proposals  for  change.  The  crucial 
role  of  language  teachers  was  to  help  equip  young  Eu- 
ropeans to  share  ideas,  through  e-mail  exchanges  and 
at  a full  parliamentary  session,  face-to-face.  The  project 
also  aimed  to  involve  young  people  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America,  so  the  ability  and  quality  of  discus- 
sion and  exchange  of  ideas  through  areas  of  common 
language  are  vitally  important  elements. 

An  analogy  could  be  made  here  to  processes  of  cur- 
riculum change.  At  present  I work  for  a non-govern- 
ment organization  that  would  like  to  see  more  global 
citizenship  education  within  UK  structures.  The 
Council  for  Education  in  World  Citizenship  (CEWC) 
was  created  in  1939,  from  the  League  of  Nations 
Union  education  committee  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  the  belief  that: 

Under  modern  conditions  all  mankind  are  increas- 
ingly members  of  one  another.  What  is  done  in  one 
place  affects  the  course  of  events  far  off  in  all  direc- 
tions . . . The  citizen  of  the  world,  in  our  use  of  the 
term,  not  only  recognizes  this  inescapable  condi- 
tion of  modern  life,  but  consents  to  it  with  his  (sic) 
will  and  is  prepared  so  to  order  his  own  conduct  to 
assist  in  making  this  perpetual  interaction  a bless- 
ing and  not  a curse  to  mankind.  (Smith,  1941,  in 
Heater,  1984) 

CEWC  has  worked  at  this  educational  challenge  for 
nearly  sixty  years,  developing  localized  programmes 
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of  events  and  national  publications  for  members, 
which  include  a regular  magazine-style  publication  for 
global  citizenship  issues.  Broadsheet,  which  contains  a 
Digest  version  of  great  use  to  both  teachers  and  learn- 
ers of  English  as  a second  or  other  language,  as  well  as 
an  Activities  leaflet  which  contains  ideas  for  discussion 
and  interactive  learning  on  the  topic.  These  strands  of 
initiative  build  up  to  a plan  for  curriculum  influence 
within  UK  educational  structures. 

In  order  to  influence  curriculum  planners  and  gov- 
ernment departments,  we  need  to  have  an  experience 
base  of  how  such  education  can  be  developed  in  real 
school  situations.  In  a similar  way,  for  young  people  to 
act  as  citizens  in  some  form  of  collaborative  action 
(which  is  how  citizens  can  influence  governments), 
they  need  the  capacity  to  build  proposals  and 
programmes  together  with  other  young  people.  A 
school  in  one  locality  could  achieve  this  through 
whole-class  or  whole-school  collaboration  on  a project 
around  an  issue  which  has  a specific  political  output  in 
terms  of  expressing  opinions  and  seeking  to  influence 
adult  official  policies. 

A number  of  such  schools  could  achieve  more 
through  linking  their  projects  and  building  a 
programme  for  common  action.  If  such  schools  in  dif- 
ferent localities  achieve  sharing  links,  then  a global 
programme  for  action  may  be  built  up  to  impact  at  the 
same  time  on  local  and  national  policies,  as  well  as 
seeking  to  inform  and  influence  adult  people  and  orga- 
nizations involved  in  wider  world  change,  for  ex- 
ample, within  the  United  Nations'  networks. 

In  summary,  I see  language  teachers'  roles  in  global 
citizenship  education  as  vital  for  encouraging  and  in- 
creasing young  people's  abilities  to  understand  and 
communicate  their  views  as  citizens  of  the  communities 
they  belong  to,  in  order  to  achieve  a sharing  of  percep- 
tions and  plans  for  coordinated  action  for  the  world  of 
the  future.  Capacity  for  hearing  what  other  young 
people  are  saying  and  for  communicating  one's  own 
points  of  view  are  central  to  this  process  of  citizenship  as 
shared  action.  Language  teaching  and  citizenship  educa- 
tion are  joined  in  the  same  frame  of  vision. 
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STRAIN,  cont'd  from  p.  28. 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  note  that  world  citizen 
consciousness  is  not  easy  for  everyone.  One  of  the  stu- 
dents pointed  this  out  in  the  following  way: 

Almost  one  year  I've  been  thinking  about  the  meaning  of 
world  citizenship  and  how  we  should  live  here  and  how 
we  should  do  something  for  others.  It's  a big  topic  and 
unclear  and  so  hard  to  define.  We  live  our  days  without 
such  words  as  humanity,  humankind,  oneness,  global 
ethic,  etc.  The  seem  like  useless  declarations.  People  don't 
recognize  them.  To  "respect  each  other,"  " understand 
each  other " is  impossible — hypocrisy,  without  reality. 

What's  this  class  for?  There  are  countless  answers  and  all 
of  them  are  true  and  all  of  them  are  not.  But  I've  found 
this,  the  most  important  point  of  this  class  for  me  is  to 
keep  thinking  about  the  problem,  and  about  the  roots  of 
the  problem,  about  the  minds  of  people,  about  myself. 

World  citizenship  is  an  ideal  and  stands  in  contrast 
with  much  of  the  reality  that  exists  in  everyday  life. 
There  are  many  currents  in  world  society.  The  destruc- 
tive ones  are  continually  publicized  in  the  media,  while 
constructive  undercurrents  receive  little  attention  and 
generally  escape  notice — unless  one  knows  where  to 
look  and  how  to  recognize  them.  Perhaps  at  the 
present  time  this  is  what  world  citizenship  is  all  about. 

Final  Observations 

Much  could  be  written  about  this  case  study,  but  one 
particular  observation  stands  out.  The  course  was  very 
rich  in  content  for  both  the  students  and  the  teacher. 

Each  individual  found  time  out-of-class  to  prepare  their 
presentation  and  reports.  This  observer  was  impressed 
by  the  range  of  knowledge  and  concerns  of  the  students, 
and  by  their  interest  in  expressing  their  views  when 
given  the  opportunity  and  suitable  circumstances  to  do 
so.  One  major  factor  was  probably  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
dents made  decisions  for  the  second  term,  including 
scheduling  themselves  and  choosing  their  native  lan- 
guage to  communicate  with  each  other.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  as  a content-based  course,  English  in  and 
of  itself  was  not  the  main  goal,  so  the  language  issue  was 
not  either/or,  but  rather  complimentary:  Japanese  was 
used  for  orally  expressing  content;  English  was  used  for 
obtaining  information  and  for  consolidating  what  they 
had  reported  and  discussed. 
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WT'li,  (ethnocentrism)  MJii  LX  L i t', 

a* -Pftfco  It  (judgmental)  t If  t 

fei?fei4^*4o  -e-n-ciiawtciiiit'iav^cDtJtio-^r, 
WTfc-ltli W t V'  n x> b o na^t AS i t'  ? — o wtttc  J;  o r 
iV'-JlfcaWffijSli&o*  ibif,  i 

o 


5. 

LM'et,  ^IiTW3  5 n.-'r-v  3 >3j«Rr»icfrto#i*fc 

rti:ii,  wwiait^** 

S-p*40  ;®J:  -)(;,  >j  > #■>■<*  ? zn&vBi-zafaSf&Zm 
»4»b^aii,  ^ig»wi:i3t'r7pprA'5:^^w-c*40 

&?§3  5 3.^y-->a 

3.-y--y  3 

> • h L-->r<2)-Si:  LT.  H*A^  (»W.  A»»), 
(I^ffi)  ^^fSLTt'^o  5; 

ttSttKMT.  lefifr,  WMi'-ftidl'K'; 

3i  i-f-->3>  ■ h L-r.^t'i-fr-o 

•tfc  < 0 msa»ffi*«ow®izii^«Jitt#4rs®t$-fr4  l 1 7)'* 

#arC*SCi;j»'<b.  RB:!f!*J&l)&trJ  1*4-*  b®Z>?mZ 
ffioT^fSLTt  iA:,  «W3U^t-v3>i:«x. 
3USffl/i»fCli)fc < , TvT,  77'J  *, 
i)  XtiX&’g-f  h „ 

1 . ¥B§*Si 
2.  amrtg 

1)  i-f.  H«.  *«tt(XgS 

v&’g-fZo  'Ai;®a^  f x-pffii^icov'-c^-sto  af^c^’g# 

3 ^ ^-y-'>3  ^iswa^xfit-cii 

SfciEa-cl&V't—  Ar){#V'0 
*i  ,llll|^AW^V'®lt4-iSA-p/Ktl'-r4„  f LX*S:-eii*-S 
7i{,  ?:K#wtDia4-6«?wxii^<.  £li^#|5] 

±7)tfSL-&o'CIIlS;-f*^i;'O^S4-i;-S()  3;  n.r.y-->3>  . 

h #.i;tt!a<25*4*L4-6S?<D-cli*V'i: 

v'?*W*it4-^K#i;fSA-a3  < „ 

OT 

(1)  The  capital  is  Jerusalem.  Hebrew  is  spoken. 

(ISA  Israel/Israeli) 

(2)  It  is  a sea  that  has  huge  reserves  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  and  the  name  of  which  is  the  same  as 
the  ancient  name  for  Iran. 

(ISA  The  Persian  Gulf) 

Li icit&’gtMix,  latnffmzzazmti 
zm&tZo  t a,  -tew*  nfvtw^a.  -%\t h E7tna 

ta?7t-ftli.  Ak'-f  3<-->'*4A*  A*' 

T4-ftt4  * - V4-4A*  (>  Oli^-4  !tt'0  i A,  1*1$ 4-  ijU;^ 
-StOTIi^r  < 35j.^y  — ->3>  |;gio  h ~j  9 *?z.  h 

7 7-'>'-Z'-k<nx  i i^SKWi;  h L-->x-f40 
stepl  aiC|M-i-5ir-fX-C-f-(0HliW+4«D«taiB+S. 
step  2 HOffifL  #«,  AD,  Hi,  S(fS. 

Mniti:,  HirtoKPJlwft^t^A**^ 
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^tZQ  co*7&£*fl»«i±3  5 >Kti^X-lSc 

mwb&^tizsBmxbZo  c 

tit,  *OS*£tfci;ov'T3W.:V'£v'7$$£&jitU 
icfctztlZ’bkz, o Lfcj'ot,  ZotdtcbVyJ'i'-teto 
iz&m'-$ixz<nfri^-fzztitm%x$>Z' 

IflJ  1 What  is  the  capital  of  Australia? 

2 What  languages  are  spoken  in  Australia? 

3 What  are  the  climate  like  in  Australia? 

step 3 tt&ssriiL-t.  mniatiztttzmi&tzbKmto 
tzti.lt,  +B&t'itgM(;iij£v'Uia'jM7^-f.  igfUHia* 
itzizbint^iiabti^z  twr&*iz 
Z-hb  eo  t-itca  z.3.=.f-y3>x-t  < jgc  £i*i$£*j-i Si 
ffeWHI'NWM'L.'^rSft'So  (Appendix#.®.) 
step  4 Xt  \st  7 -f  ttcttifr  f fta  h \L  7 £^OlgS® ii& 

to  tBtntitiz  t eT7-f  txtc -f  7 -V<nbZ  MJ?  9 i i£ 
Lrjf*,til-rtA<7)S»*S4-^St4o  Hni?  £ 

SS(rffioT,  ^#1=1  # Oft 
*>ff*  4 

OT  1 This  is  maybe  rather  touchy  subject,  but~- 

2 Forgive  me  if  I'm  stereotyping,  but~ 

3 I do  not  want  to  make  a generalization,  but~ 

4 It  probably  isn’t  true  of  all  the  people(situation), 
but~- 

iatb\£v  tit-mtitcsBMxb&tit  m&wuziirf- 4 rt 
h tT  7 9 4rM«C  LX  l*V'.  to' 

Si  LTs!Kl$££lt.  3 5 3 >^XA-At;aif  !tt' 

zttf% t'0  co J: 9 ffio^t-ffcnW-f 
aEiafcAftTV'ri'fcltftlffcib&V'o  >ftr,  Bfcffifc  i'OfiJ 
«ioffl^£fti;ttLTv¥A7.oo-v7)?ffiAttit  ^ 
ftToact^ogftott^ttja^Aat,  3SIS»Wo*-t- 
ISISiSrffiL.  fciAtf, 

7 7 V * ill  x.lf,  (gun  society)  i V'  •?  h kf  7 ^ £s£ 

miz-t z, htf^'o  ;wi  9 ^fsa^te®;ianift1tii-rc  t x, 

7 7 ')  # A£ftU-«:ftLTo&  tilzmmigtZZttfbZo 
•fWill  t -oX , ~7  'i  7 X (touchy  subject)  X b & t<0 

ElS^St?  LTii  < C t C t lZtcZ„ 

t'nx  -7  irfci.ztzZ7c  5:(fc^oBEiti±aijB 

1? , Hrf  & 3 i a.-7-y  3^P?i  T-Sg 

r-*4„  coi  -7  'fc  h 

btiZ  fc|H]B#c,  i'oi^fc  h V 7 <nWb&l-fit>m$)X  b & 
t)'t(  t'lcitiztt-r  Z,¥imtt)  (criteria)  fp'fgfcilO' < i#x. 
4. 

V K/\'y? 

1997  SSffl£*^-S±*r  (ftW^®)  4-^Cja^T-tfo* 

l^0^a#7!l'it>0  7 -f  - KU  7 7 liiAO  i -7  :tJ< 

Xhtlo 

r(HiS«rffi9  ut)  $i  $'2£Bo£ft^  A*!:®  it,  a 
jB£SO&CiliAW.:i!$i:2  Li:,,  o^t'^fcaiofiffitlio 

iit^£ftoiit'£too£^^fc£lWi.*>-7  i.t,V'2  LAJ 
#-1*(ci'ftJf-ffl:^oEiao-£-S1±(:ot'rji:#V'*  i o -7  & 

o 


ntf^frotzo  ^#1±o*4S,^-t1Wtt#^to*I,  !i*L.  ? 

$t-  £ z c t 1±*  l t ' c t x b z,  t a l x uz  g # 

ii^tZo 

risist  li'7  ')*  H'7  f j*  - 'Jff&iXotztf,  C Og 
*r-i±^iS4-ffio-r,  Wni4n#f«-)9ij;i;  A'*t£ t t r 
’btzfiiztc-otzt. f.?J 

Hi§l±0C^UOV'r^^©-C*l),  EfcftoAi  3 ?a-(r- 

i,3>thtz)to<nnWiXbZt\<'iWtiil®tt&.:&B*k<nmztZ 

t>tix\>'tz4  ZmtcMmiSX&hrLX  z 

Hist  ixnmSiWMltzt^io  -u,  *liT4f1t  <*- 
V t'0T->*70iI>?^0H'L,'4-^  L , 
l->r  -f  ft*  ■<  i -•>'£%  < J:  -7  t.  ^ 

Ei'-oAo 

rS5KiT-oJllsoffi*4-$  (b(;S«b*  tzbizitzi  < j.~7- 
•>a 

co  J:  -7  CJUS^a-vo^;®:,  a 5 ^ — 7 - > a ><oA®  S Jf- 

c#Ui*B^«Oj6il4rW«fk-r 

4 t (sjB#t;,  ItiffcFifjS?  a-4r-->3  > • 7 h7T-S-tct‘¥ 

W (*3§*f  h IS  t **  L X t C t iz  X Z t # A Z o 

r&^ttKO— Mt  teoH^ov'Totoia,  If  IS 

toiam*ai±}#-6Ci;l±T-^4  7)A  -fit*- 3 

5 i3.>r-->3  >C%l$-ti-4Ctl±t-CfcSILoCt7it.f.?0 

jg^o^a^ssr-  £ * (tfuf  "t  p,  tt  t'j 

~H,  h tf  7 ^Otl^Ott^^fUfSTOS  5 a- (r-  v a > 

o*a  4-a®  * it  o r ff  -7  f«a  ii' ^ o x * z t m 1 1 ^ t w a * ^ 
Sf-tt'Ao  Ctui,  m>f'L'nlk-->rw*S,  4£S# 
P'<A*I-r4#))Di!!otflKT-*4Ctti'C3,  -t- 

■ft  ^-->3  7 7’4-iiOilt'o  ^ 

a#0^e-r  -f  ^-v  3 >£®0£C  t 4-*7feL.  if  7 7”  •£  it 

ort'<*^fi''S)A-7„ 

CO i -7  i;?ati'()W7  -f  - hV\’-y  7 oil  t At'lidty  r -t 

-fUn^-h'^t^tzc  znxntz  h u-^>^iiHKaS¥ffi*4- 
#-i-ffc3  ia;f->3  7-vo^e-f  -f 
->  3 7 4-^04  t|S]B#i:,  S^W3  = a;jr-y  3 >l:tti.J  C 
t fi?T-  § 4 O Tli  * Wi A -7  7)'„ 

VI  **)*)  (C 

B ^Oi^Kftfel-hOTtS^'li , false  beginners  t V' 

fctt.  im%  f^^m§nWAiW^tz^^Xb  Z o L 

A'L,  7E'-4f7^,  3Utf- /3  f 

offir-ti^:<  oSit-ftiJ,  ?£IST-0  3 i aziy-vs  > • h 
\s--> riftitzitoizit,  z<nXittBtA¥’g%nm%¥’g 
ftm&xvicm,  ')-rt>7,  7-ff-f > y<nt>\tbz,t>'itib 
<nm%ti£mwixtifrtttfrLi£t(bt(\<'o  itzv-ox.  icmtc 

fOHlg0(j®Jffilf7)'l7-eii’$;  <,  3?ait4r-V3  >■  7,9  ■<  )V 

oiit'ti'^4 ixz>  h tf  7 ^^saoiit'^  <t  vt 

-Xitmmtc  t:i¥’8to®iz&t)  liATvK  .HiAo &frb  t * 
•6  tUx. i 7» 

C0j:9*a^A»Bt’0*V'3IB0toSI4:aRt  C 

t X , tt#0  $ S >5:  A t O 3 ? a 3. 4r  - ->  a 7 IZ'&zLX  b tl 
zxbzio  KSifflw  3 I x-f-ys  7 ^(sa-f  z e 1 1;  i O 
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Xikm±&lfZ&  (globalization) 

tthXIhhn „ itz.  t 

£<  . ctll.  tScWir'Sit* 

•r  ttfx-£%:^T^'Z,i&i$.cr>&<  ngli:WLT()#v'j;  t iz 
tcZ><r)X\tt£\,'tzbTfr<,  Lti!oT,  :<oiiWS5SA.i: 

ai^awi;  bk® 

t> <r>  i>  t iz frti b oiSftW  i£!§wiaSffi£  $ leu®  $ -£ x 
w j:  o mst-  2o  4-^a  l-o/'s  tm  •? 

afti±^n-Aju*3  = a-^-->a 

ttot,  «K«u;Si$’ii##*s*Lrt'4is:»-c**. 

aHaft?i:¥fDSr#S»!>4^l9»WoSfS5 1 & 
Si)  iKVkX  bh7X  □ --?-,  *)  ic  o t * * An*  '£•!?*' 
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Appendix 

Dialogue 

Shuji:Hello,  Xiaoling,  How  are  you  doing? 

Xiaoling:Hello,  Shuji.  I’m  fine,  thank  you. 

I am  just  writing  to  my  friend  who  goes  to  college 
in  Shanghai. 

Shuji :I  see.  You  are  also  from  shanghai,  right? 
Xiaoling:No,  actually  I’m  from  Suzhou. 

Shuji:Pm  sorry  I have  never  heard  of  that  place. 

How  do  you  write  it  in  Chinese  characters? 
Xiaoling:Here  it  is.  Lots  of  tourists  visit  Suzhou. 

Shuji :I  do  know  this  city  but  only  by  name.  Thank  you. 

I’m  sorry,  but  I really  don’t  know  where  Suzhou  is 
located. 

Let  me  see  it  in  the  atlas.  Oh,  I see,  it’s  north  of 


0 


Shanghai. 

Xiaoling:Actually  it’s  quite  close  to  Shanghai. 

It  only  takes  one  hour  from  there  by  train. 
Shuji:What  sorts  of  things  can  you  see  in  Suzhou? 

Xiaolingilt’s  famous  for  its  canals  used  for 
transportation,  like  Kurashiki  and  Yanagawa  in 
Japan,  and  there  are  a lot  of  beautiful  temples 
because  it  was  once  the  ancient  capital  of  Wu  in  the 
Spring  and  Autumn  Period.  It  is  famous  for  silk, 
too. 

Shuji:Well,  I realize  now  I really  don’t  know  very  much  at 
all  about  China.  I guess  I should  study  more  about 
the  world,  including  China. 

Xiaoling:You’re  right.  We  are  becoming  aware  that  we 
really  don’t  know  very  much  about  our  world. 
That’s  why  we  need  to  interact  on  an  individual 
level  as  well  as  a national  level  in  order  to 
exchange  more  information. 

In  this  article,  the  authors  share  with  the  readers  steps 
they  have  taken  to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
LINGUAPAX  in  their  classrooms.  The  article  also  fo- 
cuses some  attention  on  the  necessity  of  adding  ethical 
meaning  to  language  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
globalizing  society,  and  demonstrates  the  importance 
and  effectiveness  of  fostering  international  under- 
standing and  awareness  in  the  classroom  by  engaging 
students  in  intercultural  activities  and  communication. 


edited  by  joseph  tomei 
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As  teaching  positions  become  fewer  and  short-term  and  part-time  employment  more  common  for  Japanese  and  expatriate 
teachers,  TLT  introduces  a column  devoted  to  news  and  analysis  of  working  conditions.  We  welcome  well-researched,  infor- 
mative contributions  concerning  employment  problems,  resources  for  dealing  with  them,  and — especially — their  solutions. 
Since  we  will  cover  issues  defined  by  their  conflicts  of  interests  and  accounts,  we  aim  for  objectivity,  fairness,  and  accuracy, 
rather  than  a posture  of  neutrality.  Please  send  contributions,  in  English  or  Japanese,  to  column  editor  Joseph  Tomei.  (See 
the  masthead,  p.  2,  for  contact  information.) 

Christmas  in  Kumamoto 

by  Joseph  Tomei,  with  Bill  Lee 


On  December  7, 1998  a statement  of  support  signed 
by  47  Japanese  and  foreign  academics,  lawyers 
and  other  supporters,  was  delivered  to  Prefectural  Uni- 
versity of  Kumamoto  (KPU)  President  Teshima  and  the 
governor  of  Kumamoto  Prefecture,  calling  for  the  end 
of  the  discriminatory  treatment  of  foreigners  at  KPU. 

Here  is  a chronology  of  the  significant  events  of  the 
labor  dispute  leading  up  to  that  statement. 

In  July  1993,  four  foreign  teachers  at  Kumamoto 
Women's  University  signed  an  Acceptance  of  Appoint- 
ment document  (shunin  shodakusho)  submitted  to 
Monbusho  as  part  of  the  preparations  for  restructuring 
the  school  as  the  Prefectural  University  of  Kumamoto, 
for  the  school  year  beginning  April  1994.  The  university 
recruited  five  other  foreign  faculty,  who  signed  the  same 
documents,  which  refer  to  the  teachers  as  sennin  kyoin 
("full-time  teachers"  in  the  English  translations).  Per 
Monbusho  requirements,  the  teachers  submitted  spe- 
cially formatted  curriculum  vitae  to  verify  their  qualifi- 
cations. These  were  accepted  by  Monbusho,  which 
subsequently  approved  the  university's  application. 

At  the  start  of  the  school  year  in  April  1994,  how- 
ever, the  original  four  teachers  were  asked  to  sign  a 
"Notification  of  Terms  and  Conditions"  referring  to 
their  positions  as  tokubetsu  hijoukin  "special  irregular, 
temporary/part-time"  positions.  According  to  this 
document,  although  they  would  teach  a maximum 
workload,  report  on  their  research,  participate  in  cur- 
riculum decisions,  and  be  responsible  for  making  en- 
trance exams,  budget  expenditures  of  the  Language 
Center,  and  timetables,  they  would  not  receive  bonuses 
or  retirement  allowances  and  were  ineligible  for  pro- 
motion. Instead  of  signing  the  document,  the  teachers 
sent  a memo  seeking  relief  from  the  additional  "Terms 
and  Conditions"  that  said,  in  part,  "this  list  is  not  a 
demand  for  special  treatment  but  a request  to  honor 
the  agreements  and  understandings  between  Instruc- 
tors and  Monbusho,  the  Prefecture  and  the  Univer- 
sity. . . ."  The  remaining  five  teachers  were  employed 
as  "regular"  general  public  employees  (joukin  ippan 
koumuin ) but  with  three-year  contracts. 

The  university  maintains  that  they  described  all  as- 
pects of  the  position  during  recruitment  and  explained 
them  thoroughly  to  the  finalists,  implying  that  these 
discussions  take  precedence  over  any  documents  sub- 
mitted to  Monbusho.  It  also  points  out  that  because 


"foreign  teachers"  are  limited  to  teaching  English-re- 
lated subjects,  the  nature  of  their  duties  dictates  the 
manner  of  their  employment.  Even  though  the  univer- 
sity has  the  foreign  teachers  teach  a full  class  load  and 
provides  them  with  offices  and  research  funds,  the 
university  insists  that  they  are  only  part-time  teachers, 
so  acceding  to  their  requests  would  amount  to  prefer- 
ential treatment  over  other  part-time  workers. 

On  December  3, 1994,  an  informal  meeting  was  held 
to  discuss  the  status  and  terms  of  the  foreign  teachers. 
The  teachers  were  told  that  the  documents  they 
signed  did  not  reflect  their  actual  status  but  were  only 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accreditation.  On  Decem- 
ber 7,  the  teachers  sent  a letter  of  protest  reiterating 
that  they  expected  the  university  to  honor  the  docu- 
ments they  submitted  to  Monbusho. 

The  teachers  had  refused  to  sign  the  "Notification  of 
Terms  and  Conditions"  because  it  not  only  contradicted 
the  previously  signed  Acceptance  of  Appointment  docu- 
ments submitted  to  Monbusho,  but  would  also  signifi- 
cantly downgrade  their  status.  In  February  1995, 
President  Teshima  signed  a new  version  of  the  docu- 
ment which  stated  that  the  teachers  had  read  but  did  not 
accept  the  terms  and  contained  a set  of  proposed  revi- 
sions. The  teachers  were  classified  as  irregular  part-time 
teachers,  retroactive  to  the  1994-95  academic  year. 

The  following  two  years,  1995  and  1996,  instead  of 
contracts,  the  teachers  signed  administrative  appoint- 
ment documents  that  allowed  them  to  continue  work- 
ing. The  university,  however,  refused  to  meet  with  the 
teachers  to  discuss  a resolution. 

In  addition,  the  university  hired  an  additional  two 
foreigners  on  the  same  one  year  basis,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  6 'part-time  full  time'  teachers  and  5 ippan  kyouin. 

In  1996,  the  teachers  were  asked  to  reapply  for  their 
positions  for  the  school  year  1997,  and  they  refused. 
Following  legal  advice,  the  teachers  formed  a union  on 
July  11, 1997.  Formal  negotiations  began  in  October 
1997  and  after  five  sessions  were  unilaterally  broken 
off  by  President  Teshima  in  February  1998. 

On  January  21, 1998,  the  university  enclosed  an  agree- 
ment that  changed  the  university-internal  title  of  their 
jobs  from  gaikokujin  kyoushi  (foreign  instructor)  to 
gaikokugo  kyoushi  (foreign  language  instructor),  noting 
that  the  term  of  the  gaikokujin  kyoushi  ended  on  31 
March,  1998  and  that  the  new  gaikokugo  kyoushi  posi- 
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tions  were  term  limited  to  1 year.  If  the  documents  were 
not  signed  by  February  10, 1998,  the  university  said,  the 
teachers  would  not  be  employed  by  the  university.  On 
the  advice  of  their  lawyers,  they  signed  the  document. 

To  protest  their  treatment,  on  June  24, 1998,  the 
union  held  a one-day  strike,  the  first  strike  at  a public 
university  in  Japan. 

In  July,  the  university  initiated  a curriculum  revi- 
sion to  reduce  the  required  credits  for  English.  This 
reduction  would  entail  a 50%  reduction  in  the  number 
of  foreign  teachers  employed. 

In  October,  President  Teshima  announced  that,  in 
order  to  normalize  the  management  of  the  university, 
"part-time  foreign  teachers"  contracts  would  not  be  re- 
newed. What  was  not  mentioned  was  that  this  normal- 
ization means  that  specifically  the  six  foreign  teachers 
presently  employed  under  such  status  would  be  dis- 
missed from  April  1, 1999.  The  President  said  that  "Dis- 
cussions have  begun  with  the  prefecture  on  hiring 
foreigners  on  the  same  basis  as  their  Japanese  counter- 
parts" (Kumanichi  Shinbun,  Oct.  1, 1998).  However,  when 
these  announcements  were  posted,  it  was  stated  that  the 
terms  of  employment  were  "3  years  (renewable)  for 
those  who  do  not  have  Japanese  nationality"  This  docu- 
ment can  be  seen  at:  <http://nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/lo- 
cal/docs/02861.html>. 

On  December  25th  the  Labor  Commission  met  with 
the  teachers  and  with  university  representatives  in  a 
preliminary  investigation  of  the  labor  dispute.  The 
teachers  hope  to  obtain  an  order  mandating  their  re- 
turn to  work  until  the  dispute  is  settled  and  have  asked 
their  colleagues  in  Kumamoto  to  support  them  by  not 
accepting  part-time  positions  to  replace  them. 

On  December  28th,  the  teachers  added  over  900  sig- 
natories to  their  statement  of  support  in  three  hours  in 
downtown  Kumamoto.  A speaker  for  the  teachers 
noted,  "People  came  up  to  us  and  they  said  things  like, 
'We're  not  doing  this  for  the  poor,  persecuted  foreign- 
ers. We're  doing  it  for  ourselves.  It's  not  a foreigner's 
problem,  it's  a question  of  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
the  kind  of  schools  we  want  in  our  community.'  True, 
this  happened  to  me  because  I'm  a foreigner,  but  I'm 
dealing  with  it  instead  of  leaving  because  Kumamoto's 
my  home  and  I care  what  happens  here." 


HIGGINS  & TANAKA , cont'd from  p.  19. 
group  tasks  taking  place  throughout  the  term.  Our 
purpose  in  these  evaluations  is  not  only  to  provide  the 
necessary  grades/credits  but  also  to  gain  insight  into 
how  much  of  the  content  the  students  are  compre- 
hending and  able  to  express,  so  that  we  can  guide 
them  to  greater  clarity  on  the  subject.  We  can  thus 
adjust  the  content  to  meet  their  needs,  and  the  mes- 
sage clearly  conveyed  to  the  students  in  this  course  is 
that  development  and  communication  of  their  ideas 
are  the  most  important  elements  of  their  evaluation. 

We  encourage  our  students  to  find  harmony  and 
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unity  in  the  diversity  of  thoughts  presented  through  the 
"non-adversaria  1"  discussion  method  in  which  they  are 
actively  trained.  In  contrast  to  the  "pro /con"  systems  of 
debate  and  other  "parliamentary-style"  discussion  meth- 
ods, this  style  of  group  consultation  allows  and  enables 
the  students  to  employ  and  improve  their  cognitive, 
affective  and  intuitive  capacities  in  an  atmosphere  where 
they  do  not  have  to  fear  being  attacked  or  belittled  for 
their  ideas  (Higgins,  1990).  We  have  observed  that 
students  gain  both  confidence  and  self-awareness  that 
extends  beyond  the  classroom.  We  believe  that  the 
content  of  these  courses  provides  our  students  with 
the  essential  tools  to  enable  each  of  them  to  begin  to 
play  their  part  in  the  design  of  a unified,  just  and 
peaceful  international  world. 

The  students  themselves  provide  us  evaluations 
which  help  us  to  refine  our  teaching  "power"  for  the 
next  group  of  students.  Although  we  have  been  accused 
by  some  students  of  "making  them  think  too  much", 
most  comments  are  positive  and  give  us  the  feeling  we 
are  indeed  succeeding  in  our  goals.  Here  in  closing  is  an 
example  from  the  students'  evaluative  comments: 

Most  teachers  don't  check  our  attendance  in  their 
classes.  As  a result  they  have  to  look  at  the  result  of  my 
work  only  on  exams.  I hate  it.  Compared  with  that,  I 
wrote  journals,  some  reports,  and  told  my  opinions  in 
your  classes.  And  especially,  I could  think  about  world 
issues  deeply.  We  young  people  are  always  thinking 
only  about  enjoyment . But  we  have  a lot  of  problems  to 
solve  around  us,  I think. 
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For  New  Teachers  from  Overseas  Coming  to  Japan 


There  are  many  new  sites  springing  up  that  serve  the  En- 
glish language  educator  in  Japan.  Here  is  a sampling.  Note: 
These  are  commercial  sites ; their  listing  does  not  constitute 
an  endorsement  by  JALT. 

ELT  News  <http://www.eltnews.com> 

This  site  is  billed  as  being  "The  Website  for  the  ELT 
professional  in  Japan."  It  is  sponsored  by  Tuttle  and 
Company.  It  consists  of  four  main  pages,  including  an 
ELT  News  page,  an  ELT  Jobs  page,  an  ELT  Books 
page  (with  books  from  many  other  publishers  in- 
cluded on  the  page),  and  an  Import  Books  page.  The 
news  page,  updated  daily,  is  handy  for  those  inter- 
ested in  up-to-the-minute  developments  of  the  En- 
glish teaching  scene  in  Japan.  Most  stories  carry  links 


to  further  information.  This  site  is  definitely  worth  a 
visit  for  those  interested  in  coming  to  Japan,  as  it  is  a 
good  starting  off  point  for  discovering  the  culture  of 
the  ELT  professional  in  Japan. 

Tokyo  Classified  <http://www.tokyoc!assified.  com/ 
weIcome.html> 

This  e-magazine  bills  itself  as  "a  weekly  freepaper 
and  web  site  made  for  Tokyo's  international  commu- 
nity by  Crisscross  Incorporated."  The  intricate  website 
has  ads  for  teachers  throughout  the  Tokyo  area,  as 
well  as  the  regular  assortment  of  regular  classified 
ads,  information  for  international  people  coming  to 
live  and  work  in  Japan,  and  a comprehensive  enter- 
tainment index. 
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Yayoi  Akagi  is  a part-time  lecturer  at  the  Science  Univer- 
sity of  Tokyo  in  Yamaguchi  and  Yamaguchi  University. 

She  received  her  M.A.  in  Teaching  from  the  School  for 
International  Training  in  the  U.S.  She  has  developed 
curriculua  in  intercultural  communication  and  training 
applied  to  English  to  foster  awareness  of  international 
understanding  and  global  perspectives.  She  is  currently 
working  on  a translation  of  LINGUAPAX  recommenda- 
tions and  studying  their  implementation. 

Kip  A.  Cates  has  a B.A.  in  Modem  Languages  and  Lin- 
guistics (French,  German,  Japanese)  from  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  Canada  and  an  M.A.  in  Applied  Lin- 
guistics from  the  University  of  Reading,  England.  He  is 
the  coordinator  of  the  "Global  Issues  in  Language  Educa- 
tion" National  Special  Interest  Group  of  the  Japan  Asso- 
ciation for  Language  Teaching  (JALT)  and  belongs  to  the 
organization  "Educators  for  Social  Responsibility."  He 
currently  teaches  English  at  Tottori  National  University, 
Japan  as  well  as  graduate  courses  on  global  education  for 
the  MA-in-TESOL  program  of  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  at  its  Tokyo  campus. 

Don  Harrison,  Deputy  Director  of  CEWC  since  1997, 
previously  worked  for  development  and  human  rights 
education  NGOs  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  as  a teacher 
of  English  in  the  UK,  Cameroon,  Malawi  and  Malaysia. 
Among  learning  resources  he  has  helped  to  produce  are 
The  Rights  of  the  Child  topic  books  (SCF-UK/UNICEF-UK, 
1990);  Around  the  Developing  World  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton  / SCF-UK,  1992);  Lima  Lives:  Children  in  a Latin 
American  city  (SCF-UK,  1993);  The  Routes  to  Health  series 
(SCF-Scotland,  1996)  and  Changing  Childhoods , Britain  since 
1930  (Centre  for  Global  Education  / SCF-UK,  1996). 

Marilyn  Higgins  is  an  Associate  Professor  at  Yamaguchi 
Prefectural  University  in  Yamaguchi  City.  She  has  lived  in 
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education  projects  and  teacher  training  in  several  countries 
including  the  United  States,  China  and  Russia.  She  is  cur- 
rently completing  her  Ph.D.  in  Education  with  an  emphasis 
in  moral  and  spiritual  education. 

Armene  Modi  has  an  MA  in  TESOL  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Teacher's  College.  She  has  taught  TESOL  in  India, 
the  US  and  Japan  for  the  last  25  years.  Her  stint  in  Japan 
began  11  years  ago  as  an  ALT  on  the  JET  Program  in 
Shizuoka  Prefecture.  She  later  taught  at  various  other  edu- 
cational institutions  in  Japan,  including  Obirin  University, 
Nihon  University,  and  LIOJ.  She  is  presently  founder/ 
chairperson  of  Ashta  no  Kai,  an  Indo-Japanese  NGO  initia- 
tive working  for  women's  literacy  and  development  in 
Shirur  District,  a rural  area  near  her  hometown  Pune,  in 
India.  Her  professional  interests  include  the  incorporating 
of  global  and  peace  studies  into  language  education. 

Yukiko  Shima  holds  an  M.  A.  in  English  Linguistics  from 
Tohoku  University.  She  is  Associate  Professor  at  the  Science 
University  of  Tokyo  in  Yamaguchi.  She  has  done  major 
work  in  the  training  of  English  pronunciation,  the  teaching 
of  English  for  Science  and  Technology,  as  well  as  promoting 
awareness  of  the  culture  of  peace  and  multicultural  under- 
standing through  the  teaching  of  English. 

Jens  E.  Strains  is  Professor  of  English  at  Himeji  Dokkyo 
University  and  member  of  the  Baha'i  International  Commu- 
nity. He  published  "Teaching  a UN  Summit:  NGO  Forum" 
in  the  March  1996  Global  Issues  N-SIG  Newsletter. 

Brid  MacConville  Tanaka,  an  instructor  at  Shinonome 
Women's  Junior  College  in  Matsuyama,  Ehime  Prefecture, 
is  a graduate  in  occupational  therapy  and  worked  as  an  OT 
in  psychiatry  for  ten  years.  She  is  also  a graduate  in  fine  arts 
with  a major  in  painting  and  has  exhibited  in  Japan  and 
Canada.  She  is  completing  a masters  degree  in  education, 
with  a specific  interest  in  moral  and  spiritual  education  and 
the  development  of  an  art  curriculum  from  this  basis. 


We  know  what  we're 
talking  about... 


SPOKEN  LANGUAGE  & 

APPLIED  LINGUISTICS 


Michael  McCarthy 

If  you  attended  any  of  Mike  McCarthy's  recent  JALT  presentations, 
you  will  already  have  heard  about  some  of  the  fascinating  insights  that 
have  resulted  from  his  work  on  an  innovative  spoken  corpus  - the 

Cambridge  Nottingham  Corpus  of  Discourse  in  English 
(CANCODE). 

This  book  briefly  introduces  the  corpus  and  its  make-up,  and  uses 
corpus  examples  to  examine  spoken  genres,  discuss  what  can  and 
should  be  taught  in  the  language  classroom,  and  illustrate  where 
traditional  written  corpus  studies  might  perhaps  be  misleading. 

McCarthy  brings  to  bear  his  more  than  30  years’  experience  in 
language  teaching  and  vocabulary  acqusition  to  demonstrate  how  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  spoken  language  can  help  learners  acquire 
the  language  they  really  need. 
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ERIC 


Exploring  Spoken  English 

Ronald  Carter  & Michael  McCarthy 

A practical  guide  to  the  features  of  natural  spoken  English,  based  on 
data  from  the  CANCODE  spoken  corpus,  that  offers  insights  into 
significant  grammar,  vocabulary  and  discourse  patterns:  with  reader 
tasks  and  accompanying  cassette. 


for  the  best  in  applied  linguistics 


Cambridge 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


2F  Kenkyu-sha  Bldg.,  2-9  Kanda  Surugadai, 
Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  T 101-0062 
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Task-Based  Research  in  SLA:  A Lecture  by  Rod  Ellis 

Brett  Reynolds,  Sakuragaoka  Girls' Jr.  & Sr.  High  School 


n November  14, 1998,  Rod  Ellis  returned  to 
Temple  University  Japan  for  TUJ's  distinguished 
lecture  series.  Ellis  first  came  to  TUJ  as  a weekend 
guest  lecturer  in  1987.  From  1988  to  1993,  he  served  as 
full-time  faculty  at  TUJ,  during  which  time  he  wrote 
The  Study  of  Second  Language  Acquisition  (1994),  known 
as  "The  purple  book."  Ellis  then  moved  to  Temple's 
main  campus  in  Philadelphia  but  has  returned  to  TUJ 
frequently  since. 

The  lecture  was  preceded  by  an  introduction  by  Ken 
Schaefer,  director  of  TUJ's  Ed.D  and  M.Ed.  Programs 
in  TESOL.  With  his  characteristic  blend  of  humor  and 
sincerity,  Schaefer  compared  Ellis  to  Noam  Chomsky, 
who  was  lecturing  at  the  same  time  in  Kyoto.  He  com- 
pared the  two  on  a number  of  counts  including  service 
to  the  TESOL  profession,  teaching  skill,  and  ability  to 
write  "really  big  books  that  people  actually  read."  He 
concluded  that,  of  the  two,  Ellis  has  done  far  more  for 
TESOL  and  SLA  research  and  that  TUJ  was  very  lucky 
to  have  been  able  to  work  so  closely  with  him. 

Ellis  began  the  lecture  by  laying  out  what  he 
planned  to  cover  over  the  weekend.  The  first  of  five 
topics,  defining  and  describing  tasks,  was  covered  in 
the  session  open  free  to  the  public  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. The  remaining  four  topics  were  addressed  in 
the  later  sessions  for  TUJ  students:  tasks,  listening 
comprehension,  and  SLA;  tasks,  interaction,  and  SLA; 
tasks,  production,  and  SLA;  and  tasks  and  socio-cul- 
tural  theory. 

Ellis'  purpose  over  the  weekend  was  clearly  descrip- 
tive, not  prescriptive.  The  interchangeable  use  of 
words  like  exercise,  activity,  and  task  is  a confusing 
factor  in  SLA  research.  He  suggested  that  a clear  defi- 
nition of  tasks  would  be  helpful  for  both  researchers 
and  teachers.  A broadly  accepted  definition  would  aid 
researchers  in  designing  studies  and  teachers  in  inter- 
preting research  findings.  It  was  clear  that  the  distinc- 
tion Ellis  proposed  was  not  drawn  in  order  to  cast  out 
everything  that  failed  to  meet  the  criteria  for  a task.  He 
repeatedly  emphasized  that  exercises  and  activities  are 
useful  teaching  devices:  they  simply  need  to  be  distin- 
guished from  tasks.  In  struggling  for  an  overriding 
label  to  cover  all  the  above,  he  settled  for  "devices," 
though  he  seemed  uncomfortable  with  it. 

Ellis  asked  those  present  to  consider  some  defini- 
tions of  a task  proposed  by  other  researchers.  Once  we 
had  read  them  over,  he  proposed  the  following  as  hall- 
marks of  tasks: 

1.  A task  is  a work  plan. 

2.  A task  involves  linguistic  activity. 

3.  A task  requires  primary  attention  to  be  on  message 
(cf.  "exercise"). 
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4.  A task  allows  learners  to  select  the  linguistic  re- 
sources they  will  use  themselves. 

5.  A task  requires  learners  to  function  primarily  as 
language  users  rather  than  learners. 

6.  A task  has  a clearly  defined  non-linguistic  outcome. 

Though  these  criteria  are  meant  to  be  exhaustive,  Ellis 
admitted  they  are  not  all  cut  and  dried.  For  this  reason, 
he  presented  teaching  devices  as  lying  along  an  exer- 
cise-task continuum,  with  specific  devices  being  more 
or  less  task-like.  This  became  very  clear  when  the  audi- 
ence was  given  examples  of  a number  of  devices  and 
asked  to  decide  whether  they  were  tasks  or  exercises. 

Having  established  this  caveat,  Ellis  went  back  and 
attempted  to  clarify  each  of  the  six  criteria.  Defining  a 
task  as  a work  plan  is  necessary,  he  concluded,  because 
any  task  as  conceived  by  a teacher  or  a materials  devel- 
oper may  not  match  what  learners  actually  do.  There  is 
a work  plan,  and  there  is  the  actual  process.  While 
these  may  overlap,  they  are  likely  to  differ  to  some 
extent.  In  short,  lesson  planners  cannot  control  how 
learners  actually  perform  assignments  in  the  classroom 
so  defining  tasks  as  process  is  problematic. 

Ellis  then  moved  on  to  the  second  point,  that  tasks 
involve  linguistic  activity.  While  this  may  be  obvious, 
the  point  was  made  in  contrast  to  the  definition  offered 
by  Long  (1985)  which  includes  things  like  painting  a 
fence.  While  this  is  indeed  a task  in  the  broader  sense  of 
the  word,  it  clearly  need  not  involve  linguistic  activity. 
As  such,  it  is  of  no  interest  in  TESOL  or  SLA  research. 

In  stating  that  a task  requires  primary  attention  to  be 
on  message,  Ellis  purposefully  avoided  using  the 
"meaning  versus  form"  dichotomy.  He  argued  that,  in 
form-focussed  exercises,  one  must  still  understand  the 
meaning  in  order  to  correctly  complete  the  exercise.  For 
example,  an  exercise  requiring  students  to  fill  in  the 

blank  may  be  something  like:  Yesterday , John to  the 

movies.  In  this  example,  the  choice  of  the  correct  word 
depends,  to  a certain  extent,  on  an  overall  understanding 
of  the  meaning.  Furthermore,  a student  would  have  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  yesterday  in  order 
to  choose  the  past  tense  form  of  the  verb.  However,  Ellis 
maintained,  the  sentence  has  no  message. 

While  some  tasks  are  unfocussed  and  meant  solely 
to  promote  general  oral  fluency,  other  tasks  can  be 
focussed  tasks.  In  these,  the  teacher's  aim  is  to  develop 
learners'  linguistic  resources.  However,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  focus  is  on  the  message,  learners  must  not 
know  the  teacher's  aim.  Thus,  a focussed  task  becomes 
an  exercise  if  the  work  plan  calls  for  learners  to  be 
aware  that  the  task  is  designed  to  practice  a certain 
part  of  language.  Again,  Ellis  stated  that  there  is  noth- 

REPORT,  cont'd  on  p.  49. 
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STUDY  DIRECT 


The  CALS  Distance  Study  MA  Programme 


The  distance  study  version  of  the  internationally 
respected  CALS  MA  in  Teaching  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  offers... 

• a stimulating  programme  of  study 

• an  effective  combination  of  theory  and  practice 

• an  interesting  and  professionally  relevant  range  of  options 

• an  economical  route  to  a Masters  degree  without  leaving  home. 


You  can  complete  the  degree  over  several  years  by  distance  learning  (with  May  and 
November  entry  points)  for  a total  cost  of  around  Y822,000  (at  current  rates). 

The  MA  study  packs  are  complete,  all  essential  reading  being  provided.  You  are  not 
required  to  attend  any  courses,  either  in  your  country  or  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

You  can,  however,  combine  studies  by  distance  mode  with  intensive  courses  in  the 
United  Kingdom  if  you  wish  to. 

For  more  details,  contact: 

The  Course  Administrator  (RW)  telephone:  (+44)  118  931  8512 

CENTRE  FOR  APPLIED  LANGUAGE  STUDIES  (or  (+44)  118  931  8514  for  main  office) 
The  University  of  Reading  PO  Box  241  fax:  (+44)  118  975  6506 

Reading  RG6  6WB  United  Kingdom  e-mail:  CALS@reading.ac.uk 


A Chapter  in  Jour  Life 

edited  by  Joyce  Cunningham  & miyao  mariho 

This  column  is  open  to  all  I ALT  chapters  large  and  small  who  wish  to  describe  their  approach  to  meetings , their  successes , experiences  and 
achievements.  We  welcome  a 900-950  word  report  (in  English  and/or  Japanese).  This  month , Lome  Spry  of  JALT  Sendai  communicates  to 
us  the  warmth  and  support  he  feels  in  his  chapter. 

JALT  Sendai,  the  Friendly  One 


In  one  of  my  favourite  movies,  "Tunes  of  Glory" 

(I960),  Alec  Guinness  as  the  former  acting  regimental 
colonel  says  to  his  adjutant,  "We  have  always  been 
known  as  'the  friendly  one'."  This  is  bitter  irony  be- 
cause he  and  his  fellow  officers  are  bent  on  isolating 
and  destroying  the  younger  and  less  aggressive  re- 
placement (played  by  John  Mills).  This  sort  of  irony  in 
no  way  exists  in  JALT  Sendai;  everyone  is  unreserv- 
edly welcome.  In  the  movie,  the  new  colonel  is  a 
plummy-voiced  Sandhurst  graduate  who  is  bullied  by 
the  embittered  brogue-accented  regimental  favourite 
who  has,  over  the  years,  risen  from  the  ranks  to  be- 
come the  temporary  commander.  The  new  colonel's 
eventual  suicide  in  a lavatory  results  in  a promise  from 
his  near  mad  rival — a grand  regimental  funeral 

. . with  all  the  tunes  of  glory 

JALT  Sendai  proceeds  from  year  to  year  with  much 
less  drama,  but  I like  to  think  that  is  distinguished  as 
"the  friendly  one."  Indeed,  I think  that  friendship  is  the 
driving  force  in  our  chapter.  It's  the  kind  of  friendship 
where  we  are  not  in  each  other's  pockets,  but  there  is 
always  a helping  hand  for  those  who  need  it.  It's  true  to 
the  extent  that  even  visiting  presenters  have  commented 
on  it.  Before  meetings  start,  there  is  a flurry  of  excited 
conversation,  and  break  time  is  a blizzard  of  greetings 
and  chatter  which  often  has  to  be  gavelled  to  closure  so 
we  can  restart  the  speaker.  The  term  participant  truly 
means  something  in  our  chapter,  and  this  has  also  been 
favourably  commented  on  by  presenters.  Often  the  floor 
of  our  meetings  is  as  engaged  as  the  podium.  Invariably, 
there  is  a party  afterwards  at  a nearby  izakaya,  and  usu- 
ally our  presenters  attend  as  our  guest.  These  can  be 
noisy  affairs — at  least  as  exuberant  as  a highland  regi- 
mental mess  well  after  the  haggis  has  been  piped  in. 

JALT  Sendai  is  a sterling  bunch  of  interesting  and 
active  Japanese  and  foreign  teachers  who  represent  the 
entire  spectrum  of  the  teaching  profession:  K-12,  tandai, 
daigaku,  jitkit,  eikaiwa,  school,  public  education  classes, 
and  tutoring.  It  is  our  boast  that  we  can  provide  a scin- 
tillating year's  program  from  in-house  talent,  experi- 
ence and  expertise.  Recently,  our  members  have 
presented  on,  among  other  things,  comprehensive 
reading  in  English  courses,  adapting  Monbusho  mate- 
rials to  greater  interactive  usage,  neuro-linguistic  pro- 
gramming, and  the  innovation  of  fresh  techniques.  One 
of  our  members  is  to  be  a featured  speaker  at  JALT98, 
and  another  will  soon  give  a presentation  on  chaos 
theory  with  regards  to  learning. 


As  president  of  JALT  Sendai,  I have  not  had  any  of 
the  problems  experienced  by  the  colonel  in  the  movie.  I 
have  received  encouraging  support  from  all  of  the 
members.  I have  always  been  able  to  call  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  the  most  experienced  including  a charter  chap- 
ter member  and  a charter  member  of  the  national 
organization  who  helped  write  the  national  constitu- 
tion. I have  always  felt  that  the  chapter  is  much  more 
than  just  executive  committee  meetings  and  presenta- 
tions. One  new  member  wrote  to  me  recently  to  say 
that  she  felt  much  less  isolated  after  spending  time 
with  all  of  us.  I noted  at  that  time  how  quickly  she  had 
been  included  in  the  group.  It  does  no  disservice  to 
anyone  if  I say  we  are  often  able  to  learn  at  least  as 
much  during  our  social  time  together  as  we  do  in  the 
formal  presentation  itself.  At  any  one  time,  there  are 
several  threads  of  conversation  going  on  which  are  in 
themselves  mini-symposia.  And  what  better  way  to 
enjoy  a presenter  than  to  talk  shop  with  him/her  over 
beer  and  squid? 

Like  many  chapters,  perhaps  less  than  a third  of  us 
in  JALT  Sendai  are  regular  participants  at  a meeting. 
Some  people  in  JALT  have  felt  that  this  represents  a 
problem.  And  I guess  it  is,  but  I,  for  one,  consider  it  a 
room  which  is  1/3  full — not  2/3  empty.  All  our  regu- 
lar participants  would  agree  that  JALT  is  about  face- 
to-face  contact.  Furthermore,  I think  that  all  of  us 
agree  that  vibrant  personal  contact  among  our  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  that  of  all  the  other  chapters  across 
Japan,  is  where  the  energy  comes  from  to  drive  JALT 
forward  from  year  to  year.  For  a long  time,  JALT 
Sendai  has  had  members  who  have  been  at  the  very 
center  of  national  affairs,  but  we  all  agree  that  the  lo- 
cal/regional chapter  is  the  starting  point  for  what 
people  do  in  JALT. 

I have  heard  it  said  that  maintaining  chapters  to  ser- 
vice the  needs  of  some  lost  and  lonely  teachers  absorbs 
a lot  of  JALT's  energy  and  resources.  I've  thought 
about  this,  and  I cannot  say  that  this  is  never  true.  Per- 
haps, no  dedicated  teacher  alive  has  not  had  some  sort 
of  crisis,  or  been  at  some  crossroads  during  their  ca- 
reer. JALT  Sendai  is  by  no  means  an  enclave  of  the  lost 
and  lonely,  but  there  is  always  support  and  under- 
standing here  for  those  who  need  it,  and  members  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  it.  Like  any  good  regiment,  you  can 
always  come  home  to  JALT  Sendai. 

Lome  Spry  in  Sendai 
t/f:  022-2yi-6yy8(h);  <marilorn@sh.comminet.or.jp> 
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OnLine  is  a 3-level  course  in  American  English  starting  at  Basic  level. 
The  topic-based  syllabus  integrates  grammar,  vocabulary,  functions, 
conversational  strategies,  and  cross-cultural  content. 


KEY  FEATURES  INCLUDE: 

• Conversation  practice  in  natural  contexts 

• Interactive  pairwork  activities 

• Lively  task  listening 

• Unique  Wordbuilder 

• Teacher's  Guide  with  photocopiable  review  tests 


The  Best-Selling  Course  for 
Japanese  Students 
FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  CONTACT  OUR  ELT  HOTLINE  AT: 

(Tel)  03-5977-8581  (Fax)  03-5977-8582 


Please  send  a sample  of  OnLine  Basic  □ Book  1 □ Book  2 □ (please  tick  one). 
I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 


Name: 


School: 


Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


o'lACMLLAN 
DM£anguagehouse 


Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 
Tel:  06-245-9995  Fax:  06-245-9996 

http://wwvy.i^eb.ntti.co.jp^a^i^nLH  E-MAIL  mlh@po.sphere.ne.jp 
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Using  Rainbow  War  to  Raise  Global  Awareness 

Ken  Fujioka,  International  Christian  University 


5. 


I have  often  used  videos  to  give  students  opportu- 
nities to  observe  and  hear  language  in  action,  in 
addition  to  understanding  the  content.  Rainbow 
War,  however,  was  my  first  attempt  to  introduce  a 
global  perspective  using  video.  One  of  the  features 
that  drew  my  attention  to  its  pedagogical  possibili- 
ties was  the  video's  potential  to  attract  a wide  range 
of  viewers.  The  plot  is  simple  yet  conducive  to  ex- 
ploration of  cross-cultural  issues,  and  thus  serves 
well  for  open-ended  discussion  and  reflection. 
Summerfield  (1993)  states  "learning  about  stereo- 
types, ethnocentrism,  discrimination,  and  accul- 
turation in  the  abstract  can  be  flat  and  uninspiring. 
But  if  we  experience  intercultural  contact  with  our 
eyes  and  ears,  we  begin  to  understand  it"  (p.  1). 

Rainbow  War  is  about  three  "one-color  cultures" 
existing  in  isolation  who  eventually  come  into  con- 
tact with  one  another  with  tumultuous  conse- 
quences. Conflict  is  portrayed  in  both  novel  and 
entertaining  ways.  Each  color  culture  tries  to  domi- 
nate the  others  by  painting  the  enemy  with  their 
own  national  color,  using  their  weapons  of  choice, 
that  is  paint  cans,  paint  brushes  and  rollers,  and 
paint  spray  and  hoses.  Colors,  like  ideas  and  atti- 
tudes, mix  and  blend  in  unpredictable  ways.  In  the 
end,  the  opposing  groups  become  united  in  one 
world,  finding  acceptance  of  each  other. 


. isolation 


4.  eliminate 


Previewing  Activities 

Prior  to  watching  the  video,  I usually  begin  the 
activity  with  a list  of  preview  questions.  Students 
form  groups  of  three  or  four  and  a group  leader  is 
appointed  in  each  group  to  facilitate  discussion  by 
going  over  the  questions  and  encouraging  each 
group  member  to  share  their  views  and  experi- 
ences. After  the  discussion,  vocabulary  words  re- 
lated to  the  topic  of  the  video  are  introduced. 
Students  work  together  in  the  same  groups  to 
complete  the  vocabulary  matching  task.  . 

I.  Preview  Questions 

1.  Are  there  different  ethnic,  national,  racial 
groups  that  exist  in  your  country?  Are  there 
people  who  speak  a different  mother  tongue 
than  you?  Are  there  foreigners  or  immigrants 
earning  a living  by  working  in  your  country? 
Please  explain. 

2.  How  do  people  relate  to  immigrants  or  for- 
eigners who  behave  differently  from  the  ma- 
jority of  people? 

3.  Do  people  generally  accept  one's  differences  or 
do  they  expect  them  to  behave  in  the  same 


way  they  do?  Please  share 
your  ideas. 

How  would  you  describe  the 
relations  among  these  differ- 
ent groups? 

Do  problems  exist  among  these  groups?  If  so 
what  kinds  of  problems  occur? 

II.  Vocabulary  Matching 

1.  censor  A.  the  act  of  deliberately  separat- 

ing one  group,  person,  or  thing 
from  others.  An  Amazon  tribe 

who  lived  in from 

modem  society  was  recently  dis- 
covered. 

2.  dominate  B.  to  completely  get  rid  of  some- 

thing that  is  unnecessary  or 
unwanted.  The  PTA  has  come 

up  with  a plan  to 

violence  from  schools. 

C.  to  examine  books,  films,  letters, 

etc.  to  remove  anything  that  is 
considered  offensive,  morally 
harmful,  or  politically  danger- 
ous. Some  of  the  movie  scenes 
which  were  to  be  shown  on  public 
TV  have  been (ed). 

D.  having  the  highest  position  of 
power,  importance,  or  influ- 
ence. One  of  this  decade's 

achievements  has 

been  the  development  of  the  com- 
puter microchip. 

5.  discourage  E.  to  have  power  and  control  over 

someone  or  something.  Two 
thousand  years  ago,  the  Roman 
empire (d)  the  conti- 

nent which  we  now  call  "Europe." 

6.  supreme  F.  to  prevent  or  try  to  prevent 

someone  from  doing  some- 
thing by  making  the  action 
difficult  or  unpleasant,  or  by 
showing  them  that  it  would 
not  be  a good  thing  to  do.  His 

parents  wanted  to 

him  from  dropping  out  of  high 
school. 

Definitions  for  this  activity  were  obtained  from 
Longman  Dictionary  of  Contemporary  English. 

III.  Video  Viewing 

Assign  existing  groups  either  Task  A or  B.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  video,  elicit  from  the  group 
leader  words  or  phrases  that  characterize  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  each  color 
culture.  List  them  on  the  board. 
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Task  A:  View  the  video  and  write  words  or  phrases 
that  characterize  the  differences  between  each  color 
culture.  (Students  can  take  notes  while  viewing  the 
video  if  they  like.) 

Task  B:  View  the  video  and  write  words  or  phrases 
that  characterize  the  similarities  between  each  color 
culture.  (Students  can  take  notes  while  viewing  the 
video  if  they  like.) 

IV.  Comprehension  Questions 

1.  What  were  some  ways  that  friendship  was 
shown? 

2.  Explain  what  happened  to  the  Yellow  Queen 
at  the  end  of  the  "Rainbow  War." 

3.  How  did  the  three  kingdoms  discover  their 
similarities? 

V.  Post-discussion  Questions 

1.  In  the  beginning  of  the  video  the  narrator 
stated  that  "in  the  red  land,  everything  was 
red  because  they  trusted  red.  But  they  were 
afraid  of  everything  else."  Why  do  you  think 
they  were  "afraid  of  everything  else?" 

2.  Was  it  better  for  the  three  kingdoms  to  be  in 
contact  with  each  other  or  to  be  isolated  from 
each  other?  Explain. 

3.  The  three  kingdoms  overcame  their  color  dif- 
ferences. Do  you  think  there  will  still  be  prob- 
lems to  solve?  Explain. 

4.  Did  you  see  anything  in  the  video  that  may  rep- 
resent events  that  have  happened  or  are  hap- 
pening in  the  world  today?  Give  your  view(s). 

5.  What  is  the  message  or  theme  of  this  video? 


Conclusion 

I encourage  teachers  to  view  and  explore  Rainbow 
War  for  its  global  implications.  The  merits  for  using 
it  in  the  classroom  are  (a)  its  time  manageability  for 
viewing  (entire  presentation  is  only  20  minutes),  (b) 
minimum  language  (audience  can  focus  on  the  vi- 
sual and  conceptual  impact),  (c)  interest  arousal 
(relative  ease  of  information  necessary  for  compre- 
hension), and  (d)  platform  for  discussion  (students 
can  experiment  by  extrapolating  and  applying  their 
theories  to  existing  world  situations). 

Rainbow  War  can  be  ordered  through  GEMCO: 
Rainbow  War  (Pyramid  Film  and  Video) 

Attn:  Ms.  Miyazaki 

Tel.:  03-3400-7737  Fax:  03-3400-1873 
E-mail:  gemco@lares.dti.ne.jp 

Acknowledgement:  I would  like  to  thank  Sonia 
Yoshitake-S train  for  her  suggestions  on  an  earlier  ver- 
sion of  this  activity. 
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Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Global  Perspectives 
Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate  though  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Junior  high  school  through  adult 
Preparation  Time:  approx,  one  hour 
Activity  Time:  Varies;  usually  70-90  minutes 


Ars  SnSerculturafl  Communkafooira  Simylatiora 

Asako  Kajiura,  Intercultural  Communication  Trainer  and  Translator 
Greg  Goodmacher,  Kwassui  University  <ggoodmacher@hotmail.com> 


One  part  of  being  a good  global  citizen  is  to  be 
able  to  understand  and  be  sensitive  to  features  of 
other  cultures,  such  as  body  language,  discourse 
patterns,  and  male  and  female  roles.  A role-play 
which  simulates  entering  into  and  interacting 
with  another  culture  helps  students  to  both  prac- 
tice their  English  skills  and  develop  their  aware- 
ness of  how  people  in  other  cultures  interact.  This 
simulation  is  appropriate  for  intermediate  and 
advanced  level  students.  Classroom  activities  be- 
fore the  simulation  and  the  actual  simulation  can 
take  up  to  two  one  and  a half-hour  class  sessions, 
depending  upon  the  levels  of  the  students.  Teach- 
ers can  vary  the  difficulty  of  the  language  and 
tasks  involved  to  fit  various  class  levels. 

Preparation  for  the  simulation  involves  teaching 
the  concepts  of  body  language,  especially  regard- 
ed 
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ing  greetings,  leave  takings,  and 
personal  space.  Students  must 
know  vocabulary  such  as  bow- 
ing, shaking  hands,  hugging, 
kissing,  touching  palms  together,  etc.  Addition- 
ally, they  must  be  introduced  to  both  the  concept 
of  gender  roles  and  the  vocabulary  for  discussing 
gender  roles.  For  teaching  the  concepts  and  vo- 
cabulary above,  sections  from  videos  which  show 
people  from  various  cultures  interacting  in  many 
ways,  such  as  greeting,  eating,  leaving,  interrupt- 
ing, etc.,  are  very  useful.  Students  watch  with  the 
task  of  observing  and  recording  how  males  and 
females  from  these  cultures  interact. 

If  possible,  do  the  simulation  with  another 
teacher's  class.  If  this  is  not  possible,  divide  your 
class  in  half.  Place  the  students  in  two  different 
rooms,  so  each  group  is  unaware  of  what  the 
other  group  is  doing.  The  students  must  be  told 
to  imagine  and  to  create  a new  culture  with 
unique  body  language  for  greetings  and  leave 
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takings,  etc.  They  must  also  decide  what  types  of 
questions  are  asked  and  what  topics  are  dis- 
cussed when  meeting  strangers,  as  well  as  how 
men  and  women  in  their  cultures  differ  regarding 
discourse  and  body  language.  The  students  or  the 
teacher  can  write  these  social  norms  on  the 
board.  Each  student  must  also  create  his  or  her 
own  identity,  which  includes  a new  name  and 
occupation.  If  students  have  trouble  deciding 
how  people  interact  in  their  new  culture,  the 
teacher  might  offer  suggestions  such  as  touching 
elbows  or  men  standing  behind  women  when 
greeting  others.  For  lower  level  students,  the 
teacher  can  assign  social  rules  and  individual 
identities.  When  students  understand  their  new 
culture's  rules  of  social  interaction,  they  should 
practice  following  their  rules  until  they  no  longer 
need  to  look  at  the  writing  on  the  board,  which  is 
subsequently  erased. 

In  the  next  stage,  a small  group  of  "explorers" 
from  each  culture  travels  to  the  other  culture  with 
instructions  to  meet  the  foreigners,  introduce 
themselves,  and  observe  the  foreign  group's  body 
language,  conversation  rules,  and  gender  roles. 
These  "explorers"  are  to  enter  the  other  classroom 
(culture)  while  following  the  rules  of  their  origi- 
nal culture,  but  they  can  adapt  to  the  foreign  cul- 
ture if  they  wish.  Give  them  around  five  minutes 
to  interact.  The  interaction  time  depends  upon  the 
time  available,  the  language  skills  and  interest 


levels  of  the  students. 

After  this,  the  "explorers"  return  to  their  home 
cultures  and  report  their  observations  and  ideas 
about  how  members  of  the  foreign  culture  inter- 
act. Following  this,  a new  group  of  "explorers" 
leaves  for  the  foreign  culture  and  the  process  is 
repeated  until  all  students  have  spent  time  explor- 
ing and  observing  the  foreign  culture. 

In  the  final  step,  all  members  of  the  two  cultures 
come  together  in  one  classroom.  Representatives 
from  each  culture  express  their  assumptions 
about  the  social  rules  of  the  other  culture.  Each 
group  tells  the  other  group  if  the  assumptions  are 
correct.  If  the  assumptions  are  incorrect,  the 
groups  explain  their  rules  of  social  interaction. 

The  groups  also  discuss  how  the  two  cultures  dif- 
fer and  what  they  share  in  common. 

This  simulation  can  be  followed  up  with  writing 
activities.  One  is  a writing  task  where  students  re- 
flect upon  what  they  have  done  and  learned,  and 
the  other  is  an  essay  comparing  and  contrasting  the 
two  cultures.  Another  possibility  is  writing  advice 
for  someone  going  to  a foreign  culture. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Speaking,  Intercultural  Communication,  Writing 
Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate  through  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  school  through  adult 
Preparation  Time:  Varies 

Activity  Time:  1 or  2 class  sections 


Studying  the  Rights  of 
Non-Human  Citizens  of  Earth 

Greg  Goodmacher,  Kwassui  University  <ggoodmacher@hotmail.com> 


of  the  zoo  animals.  I provided 
students  with  a worksheet  on 
which  to  record  their  findings. 
Sections  of  the  worksheet  are 
below: 


Being  a good  citizen  of  planet  Earth  not  only  im- 
plies being  empathetic  and  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  other  humans,  but  also  implies  under- 
standing the  rights  and  needs  of  other  creatures 
on  Earth. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  places  for  the  study  of 
animal  rights  and  abuses  is  a zoo.  Moreover,  most 
large  cities  have  zoos  that  are  easily  accessible  by 
mass  transit.  School  administrators  will  usually 
give  permission  for  teachers  to  accompany  stu- 
dents to  a zoo.  As  such,  they  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  an  educational  field  trip.  Of 
course,  students  should  do  more  than  just  idly 
walk  around  and  watch  animals.  To  focus  my  stu- 
dents' attention  on  the  issues  of  animal  needs  and 
rights,  I gave  my  students  tasks  to  complete  as 
they  wandered  throughout  the  zoo.  The  students 
were  to  find  information  related  to  the  conditions 
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Welcome  to  the  Zoo  Worksheet 

As  you  walk  around  the  zoo,  look  at  the  animals 
and  do  the  following: 

1.  Write  the  names  of  any  animals  which  are 
listed  as  endangered. 

2.  Think  carefully  about  all  the  animals  you  see 
and  answer  the  following  questions: 

a)  Which  animals  look  happy  and  healthy? 

Why  are  they  happy? 

b)  Approximately  how  much  space  do  those 
animals  have? 

c)  Which  animals  look  unhappy?  Why  do  you 

think  they  are  unhappy? 

d)  Approximately  how  much  space  do  those 
animals  have? 

3.  Write  three  good  things  about  zoos. 

a) 
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b) 

c) 

4.  Write  three  bad  things  about  zoos. 

a) 

b) 

c) 

The  field  trip  to  the  zoo  should  be  followed  by 
activities  based  on  the  students'  findings.  One 
idea  is  to  have  your  students  bring  their  findings 
to  the  next  class  and  arrange  a debate  on  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  aspects  of  zoos.  Another  idea  is 
to  facilitate  a discussion  based  on  their  field  trip. 
For  this  purpose,  I gave  my  students  the  follow- 
ing questions  to  elicit  their  ideas: 

1.  Do  you  enjoy  going  to  zoos?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Which  animals  were  the  most  interesting? 
Why? 

3.  Do  you  think  animals  have  feelings?  Why? 

4.  Did  any  animals  look  unhappy  or  unhealthy? 
Why? 

5.  Did  any  animals  look  happy  and  healthy? 
Why? 

6.  Why  do  people  put  animals  in  cages? 


7.  Is  it  right  for  people  to  keep  animals  in  cages? 

Why? 

8.  How  do  you  think  zoos  get  their  animals? 

9.  How  can  zoos  be  made  better  for  animals? 

Another  follow-up  task  is  to  have  students  re- 
search how  far  the  animals  they  saw  in  the  zoo 
usually  travel  in  the  wild.  This  develops  their  re- 
searching skills.  Afterwards,  each  student  reports 
his  or  her  findings  to  the  class.  Students  are  usu- 
ally impressed  by  information  such  as  the  wolf 
they  had  seen  walking  back  and  forth  in  a small, 
dank  cage  would  normally  travel  more  than  sixty 
kilometers  a day  if  it  were  free  in  the  wild.  The 
end  result  of  these  activities  is  often  a change  in 
students'  attitudes  toward  keeping  animals  in 
captivity. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Speaking,  Writing,  Animal  Rights 
Learner  English  Level:  High  beginner  through  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  school  through  adult 
Preparation  Time:  Very  little 
Activity  Time:  At  least  one  class  session,  plus  field  trip 


A Thematic  Week  at  a Smal  Sdiooll 

James  R.  Welker,  Nagoya  University  of  Foreign  Studies 
Stacla  Houston,  St  Mary  College : Nagoya 


We  organized  a thematic  week  around  AIDS  at  an 
English  language  senmongakko  with  approximately 
150  students.  The  goals  were  to  educate  the  stu- 
dents about  a serious  social  issue,  to  provide  stu- 
dents at  all  levels  the  opportunity  to  study  content 
in  English,  and  finally,  to  provide  a break  in  the 
curriculum  for  both  the  teachers  and  students. 

Preparation 

The  most  essential  element  of  our  program  was  the 
"AIDS  file,"  a collection  of  teaching  materials  made 
available  to  encourage  teachers  to  focus  on  AIDS  in 
their  classes.  These  materials  were  divided  into  five 
categories:  general  lessons  and  lesson  ideas,  reading 
selections  with  accompanying  exercises  and  activi- 
ties, recent  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  vid- 
eos and  worksheets,  and  general  information  for 
teachers.  Though  about  half  of  the  teachers  were 
motivated  enough  to  produce  their  own  materials, 
having  ready-made  lesson  plans  made  it  easy  for 
teachers  who  were  not  so  inclined. 

Creating  the  file  was  simply  a matter  of  finding 
and  compiling  teaching  materials  already  avail- 
able from  textbooks,  the  Internet,  and  newspapers 
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and  magazines.  Our  most  valu- 
able resource  for  lesson  plans 
and  general  information  was 
JAPANetwork  (Japan  AIDS  Pre- 
vention and  Awareness  Net- 
work). The  head  of  this  organization,  Louise 
Haynes,  also  volunteered  to  be  a guest  speaker 
(see  endnote). 

The  general  lessons  included  easy-to-use  lesson 
plans  for  basic,  intermediate  and  advanced  levels. 
Lesson  ideas  included  mini-quizzes,  discussion 
questions,  role-plays,  and  cloze  exercises  with 
pop  music.  The  reading  selections  dealt  with  is- 
sues such  as  personal  accounts  from  people  with 
AIDS  and  their  family  members,  women  and 
AIDS,  and  the  AIDS  crisis  in  Japan.  We  began 
gathering  the  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
several  months  prior  to  AIDS  Awareness  Week 
for  classroom  use  and  teacher  information.  We 
were  able  to  rent  recent  AIDS-themed  Hollywood 
movies,  such  as  Philadelphia , from  the  video  store, 
and  we  borrowed  some  U.S.  American  made-for- 
TV  movies,  and  public  service  announcements 
from  JAPANetwork.  The  teachers  who  used  vid- 
eos made  worksheets  to  accompany  them.  Finally, 
we  compiled  a folder  of  articles  about  addressing 
AIDS  in  the  English-language  classroom. 

After  the  file  was  completed,  we  presented  it  to 
the  other  teachers  and  gave  specific  examples  of 
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how  the  materials  could  be  used  in  various 
classes.  To  prevent  students  from  facing  the  same 
activities  twice,  teachers  indicated  on  a checksheet 
which  materials  they  were  using  in  their  classes. 
Several  weeks  prior  to  AIDS  Awareness  Week  we 
put  up  posters  and  asked  teachers  to  inform  the 
students  of  the  upcoming  events. 

The  Week 

We  kicked  off  the  week  with  a talk  on  AIDS  by 
Ms.  Haynes,  which  motivated  the  students  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week.  From  that  point,  the 
week  practically  ran  itself.  Individual  teachers 
utilized  materials  most  appropriate  for  their 
classes.  For  example,  in  one  intermediate  conver- 
sation class,  students  watched  Fatal  Love  and  af- 
terwards discussed  the  content  and  their  feelings 
about  it.  In  a listening  class,  students  did  cloze 
exercises  and  follow-up  discussion  with  songs 
from  the  Philadelphia  soundtrack.  In  a computer 
class,  students  searched  the  Internet  for  AIDS- 
related  information. 

Conclusion  and  Suggestions 

Feedback  from  teachers  and  students  was  over- 
whelmingly positive.  For  teachers  who  are  appre- 
hensive about  broaching  sensitive  issues  in  the 
classroom,  this  approach  provided  information 
and  support  to  make  it  less  daunting.  The  school 
administration  also  saw  the  value  in  this  special 
weeklong  curriculum  and  put  their  support  be- 
hind us.  Student  interest  level  was  consistent 
throughout  the  week.  We  believe  this  was  because 
of  the  wide  variety  of  materials  and  approaches  to 
the  issue,  which  allowed  for  a much  deeper  treat- 
ment. Generally,  serious  topics  such  as  AIDS  are 
discussed  only  in  upper-level  classes,  but  the 
AIDS  file,  with  materials  for  all  levels,  meant  that 
even  the  most  basic  conversation  classes  were 
able  to  spend  time  on  this  issue. 

Though  we  chose  to  do  a thematic  week  on 
AIDS  because  we  were  concerned  that  our  stu- 
dents did  not  know  enough  accurate  information 
about  AIDS,  such  a week  could  be  done  on  a vari- 
ety of  other  topics.  We  suggest  social  issues  such 
as  racism  and  discrimination,  women's  issues,  or 
the  environment.  Lighter  topics  might  also  be  ap- 
propriate, such  as  a week  on  Japanese  culture  or 
the  home  countries  of  the  foreign  teachers.  Many 
such  topics  already  have  countless  related  ESL 
activities  and  materials  available,  reducing  the 
need  to  generate  original  materials  and  for  prepa- 
ration time. 

Note: 

JAPANetwork's  homepage,  full  of  teaching  ideas 
and  resources  for  teaching  about  AIDS,  can  be 
found  at  http://www.bekkoame.jp/~gettings/ 
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JAPANet/ JAP ANet.html.  Louise  Haynes  can  be 
contacted  at  aidsed@gol.com. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Content-based  Language  Education,  Integrated 
Four  Skills 

Learner  English  Level:  High  beginner  through  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  school  through  adult 
Preparation  Time:  Varies  according  to  resources  available 
Activity  Time:  One  week 


REPORT,  cont'd  from  p.  41. 

ing  intrinsically  wrong  with  this.  The  distinction  is 
only  for  descriptive  purposes. 

The  fourth  criterion  was  that  learners  must  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  select  the  linguistic  resources  they 
will  use  themselves.  That  is,  that  providing  them  with 
word  lists,  instructions  about  language  use,  or  explicit 
models  turns  the  task  into  an  exercise.  If  learners  are 
asked  to  use  certain  lexical  items,  grammatical  forms, 
or  if  they  are  given  models  to  work  from,  the  focus  will 
not  likely  be  on  the  message. 

This  point  relates  to  the  fifth:  If  learners  are  provided 
with  lists  or  models  to  work  from,  then  they  are  simply 
practicing  the  language,  not  using  it.  When  people  are 
acting  as  students,  they  practice  language.  When 
people  are  acting  as  language  users,  they  don't. 

Ellis'  last  point  was  that  there  must  be  a clearly  de- 
fined non-linguistic  outcome.  The  irony  here  is  that 
while  this  outcome  must  be  the  students'  goal  in  per- 
forming the  task,  neither  teachers  nor  researchers  are 
remotely  interested  in  it.  Their  ulterior  goal  is,  to  pro- 
mote oral  fluency  or  to  develop  learners'  linguistic 
resources.  Thus,  teachers  and  researchers  must,  in 
Ellis'  words,  engage  in  some  trickery  when  using  tasks. 

Ellis  said  he  has  been  asked  many  times  how  tasks 
can  be  employed  in  beginning  level  classes.  His  answer 
was  that  tasks  need  not  involve  language  production. 
In  fact,  in  beginning  language  classes  he  would  rely 
heavily  on  listening  tasks.  He  suggested  employing 
TPR  (Total  Physical  Response)  techniques  to  make 
tasks  comprehensible  right  from  the  start.  He  also 
noted  that  many  people  believe  that  tasks  must  be 
done  in  pairs  or  small  groups.  While  tasks  are  often 
performed  this  way,  they  needn't  be.  Again,  people 
who  hold  such  beliefs  are  overlooking  listening  tasks. 

The  lecture  was  well  prepared,  interesting,  lively, 
clearly  delivered,  and,  by  all  accounts,  well  received. 
With  his  ease  in  the  classroom  and  his  ability  as  a lead- 
ing theorist  and  researcher.  Rod  Ellis  is  an  inspiration 
example  for  all  of  us  in  TESOL  and  SLA  research. 
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for  Japanese  students 

EXCITING 

Motivates  students  to  collaborate  & solve  a variety  of  fun  information 
gap  & other  activities. 

PRACTICAL 

Increases  speaking  fluency,  pronunciation  awareness.  Minimizes 
teacher  preparation  with  over  60  pages  of  photocopiable  handouts. 

APPROPRIATE 

Challenges  low  level  & high  level  students  in  large  & small  classes. 


Starting  with  Basics  ? 

9 Three-level  conversation  course  for  junior/senior  high  students 
and  adult  beginners. 

9 Full-color  illustrations,  games  and  pairwork  activities  help  liven 
up  the  lessons. 

I Based  on  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  junior  high 
textbooks. 

& Japanese  equivalents  and  grammar  explanations. 


Start  with  ACE/ 


For  false  beginners  to  intermediate  students 
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1 • Conversation  course  for  false  beginners  to  intermediate  students. 

■ # Communicative  activities,  rich  in  vocabulary,  in  an  attractive  and 

■ colorful  format. 

■ • For  shorter  course,  split  version  1-A  and  1-B  are  available. 
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TOEFL  Idioms.  Robert  Moore  and  Atsuko  Okada.  To- 
kyo: Aratake  Publishing,  1 998.  Pp.  v + 1 52.  VI  ,500. 
ISBN  4-87043-1 39-4  C 2082. 

Judging  by  the  number  of  ESL/EFL  materials  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  slang  and  idioms,  teachers  will  be  dis- 
cussing the  finer  points  of  why  teasing  can  be  expressed 
as  "pulling  my  leg"  and  why  an  easy  task  is  deemed  "a 
piece  of  cake"  well  into  the  next  millennium.  A cursory 
glance  through  a local  bookstore  yielded  such  titles  as 
Idioms  in  American  Life,  1000  Essential  Idioms,  Crazy  Idioms 
and  All  Clear!  Basic  and  low  intermediate-level  titles  such 
as  Side  by  Side  and  Expressways  devote  considerable  space 
to  phrasal  verbs  and  slangy  turns  of  phrase.  Even  Dave 
Sperling's  ESL  Marketplace  website  has  an  archive  of 
slang  and  idioms.  The  field  is  obviously  fascinating  for 
learners  and  language  professionals,  as  well  as  lucrative 
for  publishers. 

The  Test  of  English  as  Foreign  Language,  TOEFL,  is 
also  a formidable  industry  in  its  own  right.  Adminis- 
tered by  U.S.-based  Educational  Testing  Services,  it  has 
spawned  a huge  ancillary  market  for  self-study  texts, 
tapes,  and  software.  Like  it  or  not,  TOEFL  seems  here 
to  stay.  One  common  criticism  of  the  test  is  its  famous 
tendency  to  give  prominence  to  somewhat  rare  or  un- 
natural chunks  of  vocabulary  and  discourse.  Of  course, 
this  includes  idioms,  and  a union  between  the  idioms 
industry  and  the  world  of  TOEFL  is,  potentially,  a 
match  made  in  heaven.  This  new  text  reveals  some  of 
the  possibilities  and  pitfalls  inherent  in  this  marriage. 

Moore  and  Okada  have  designed  a five-chapter  self- 
study  text  for  Japanese  students  meant  to  teach,  practise, 
and  test  idioms  found  in  the  Listening  Section  of  the 
TOEFL  test.  The  book  is  organized  by  topic  and  common 
function;  to  wit,  chapter  one  is  based  on  language  con- 
nected to  studying  while  two  is  about  working,  three  on 
shopping,  eating  and  drinking,  four  on  travelling  and 
relaxing,  and  five  on  socializing  and  talking  with  friends. 
There  is  also  a good  13-page  index  of  idioms  in  the  book, 
listed  in  alphabetical  order  with  a brief  Japanese  transla- 
tion and  page  reference  for  each  entry. 

Taking  a closer  look  at  the  design  of  chapter  one  on 
studying,  for  example,  we  find  that  it  has  30  mini-dia- 
logues intended  to  parallel  Part  A of  the  TOEFL  test's 
Listening  Section.  Facing  pages  have  complete  explana- 
tions of  the  terminology  in  Japanese.  For  instance,  the 
following  is  a representative  conversation. 

Woman:  "I've  really  fallen  behind  in  my  sociology 
class. 

Man:  "Then,  why  don't  you  stay  home  tonight  and 

hit  the  books?" 

This  is  followed  in  turn  by  these  question  and  answer 
choices:  A.  She  should  take  greater  care  of  her  text- 
books, B.  She  should  study  hard  this  morning,  C.  She 
should  avoid  falling  over  her  textbooks,  and  D.  She 
should  have  a more  interesting  social  life,  which  hint  at 
the  kind  of  skimming  and  contextual  guesswork  neces- 
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sary  as  test-taking  strategies  for  the  TOEFL.  In  case  the 
hint  misses,  there  are  highlighted  key  words  in  the 
choices  that  are  explained  in  Japanese.  Meanwhile,  a 
later  dialogue  about  a customer's  unhappiness  at  high 
prices  ("It  cost  me  an  arm  and  a leg")  includes  a sug- 
gestion that  the  listener  isn't  able  to  see  the  speaker's 
appendages.  Again,  this  sort  of  discourse  serves  as  an 
implicit,  useful  reminder  to  teachers  and  students 
about  the  differences  and  risks  associated  with  surface 
and  subtextual  meaning. 

A longer  conversation  which  parallels  Part  B,  Longer 
Dialogues,  mixes  separable  and  inseparable  phrasal 
verbs  and  idioms. 

Man:  "I  didn't  expect  to  run  into  you.  I thought  you 

were  finished  at  12." 

Woman:  "Professor  Wang  let  us  out  an  hour  early." 

Man:  "Lucky  you.  How  about  joining  me  for  a cup 

of  coffee?" 

Woman:  "I'll  have  to  take  a rain  check.  I'm  run  ragged 
at  the  moment." 

This  is  followed  by  four  "WH"  multiple  choice  ques- 
tions and  an  answer  key  box  on  the  opposite  page.  The 
same  pattern  recurs  for  Part  C,  Short  Talks.  Then,  there 
is  a one-page  Review  Exercise  Quiz,  and  a short 
supplementary  reading  in  English,  linked  to  the  theme 
of  the  chapter.  In  the  case  of  Chapter  1,  the  quiz  in- 
cludes a 12-question  section  where  the  student  has  to 
match  expressions  with  their  definitions  (e.g.,  Hit  the 
books  = To  study  hard)  and  a 10-question  sentence 
completion  exercise  (e.g.,  "Why  don't  we  finish  early? 
Let's  call  it  a day.")  The  supplementary  reading  this 
time  is  a 4-line  excerpt  from  a 1997  USA  Today  article 
about  a California  proposal  to  end  bilingual  classes. 
This  reading  extract  could  conceivably  be  a terrific  dis- 
cussion starter — perhaps  another  way  to  make  use  of 
this  book. 

One  shortcoming  of  the  book  is  the  absence  of  an 
audio  cassette,  although  this  could,  in  fact,  open  up 
several  possibilities  for  teacher  and  student  alike.  To 
borrow  a proverb  in  the  spirit  of  the  text,  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention . 

Anyway,  before  we  get  snowed  under  with  too  much 
detail,  note  that  this  book  is  no  piece  of  cake.  It  is  meant 
for  learners  already  at  or  aiming  for  a 550  TOEFL  score. 
Maybe  all  of  us  have  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  before  we  hit 
this  book,  but  if  you  happen  to  run  into  it  at  a store, 
don't  shy  away.  It's  useful  for  students  and  teachers, 
native  and  non  native  alike,  especially  at  the  senior 
high  school,  college  and  university  level.  Break  a leg! 

Timothy  Allan,  Kwassui  Women's  College,  Nagasaki 

A World  of  English.  Andrew  Bampfield,  Andrew 
Littlejohn,  and  Diana  Hicks.  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1 997.  ¥1 9,500.  Video.  ISBN  0-521- 
56655-X. 

As  its  title  suggests,  this  video  provides  variety.  Its 
twelve  segments  achieve  this  both  through  language 
and  locational  variety  (eight  UK,  three  U.S.  and  one 
Australian-based  segment),  and  through  thematic  vari- 
ety. The  segments  are  grouped  in  pairs  around  six 
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themes.  The  themes  comprise  teenagers'  lives,  the  envi- 
ronment, past  lives,  outdoor  experiences,  nationality 
meeting  nationality,  and  energy.  Each  video  segment 
lasts  approximately  five  minutes.  While  each  gives  ex- 
posure to  one  or  more  grammar  points,  this  exposure  is 
not  overly  intrusive  and  genuinely  appears  to  result 
from  the  themes  rather  than  vice-versa.  Only  one  ex- 
cerpt is  purely  narrative;  the  others  include  various 
types  of  discourse.  For  example,  "Through  the  Tunnel 
(on  Eurostar)"  combines  the  situation  of  buying  a ticket,, 
a narrative  describing  the  tunnel,  and  interviews  with 
passengers  (including  non  native  speakers)  about  their 
reasons  for  taking  the  train  and  their  opinions  of  it. 

This  video  successfully  combines  the  visual  and  aural 
aspects  that  can  make  video  such  a useful  source  of 
material,  provided  that  students  are  encouraged  to 
recognise  the  value  of  comprehending  both  aspects. 
Purely  visual  interludes  are  a feature  of  all  the  seg- 
ments and  break  up  the  flow  of  language  that  can  often 
make  material  originating  from  film  or  television  in- 
timidating. The  language  itself  feels  natural  and 
uncontrived,  with  reduced  forms  used  authentically. 
Occasionally,  the  speech  is  a little  muted.  Although  this 
is  intentional  and  indicated  in  the  full  transcripts  which 
accompany  the  video,  it  can  contribute  to  student  frus- 
tration. The  quality  of  filming  is  highly  professional, 
giving  the  video  the  feel  of  documentary-quality  mate- 
rial. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  segment  "From 
Cambridge  to  Antarctica  (The  British  Atlantic  Survey)." 

The  publishers  intend  the  video  for  learners  at  post- 
elementary level  and  suggest  that  it  can  be  used  both 
on  its  own  and  in  conjunction  with  a course  book.  I 
used  it  in  the  latter  way,  meshing  a segment  where  it 
was  relevant  to  the  course  book.  In  the  accompanying 
guide,  typical  advice  is  given  that  a small  amount  of 
video  is  better  than  too  much.  However,  the  relative 
brevity  of  the  segments,  combined  with  the  loose  rela- 
tionship between  segments,  could  limit  the  video's  use 
as  a main  source  of  material.  I used  segments  from  the 
video  successfully  as  supplementary  material  with 
university  students,  but  the  fact  that  several  segments 
feature  children  of  school  age,  makes  it  very  suitable 
for  the  high  school  teacher  who  is  prepared  to  spend 
some  time  away  from  entrance  examination  prepara- 
tion and  who  successfully  reassures  her  students  as  to 
how  much  they  can  expect  to  understand. 

As  mentioned,  the  video  comes  with  full  transcripts 
in  the  accompanying  video  guide.  These  include  ideas 
on  how  to  use  the  video  which  are  conventional  rather 
than  particularly  innovative.  While  the  video  guide 
itself  includes  no  specific  tasks  or  projects  for  the  indi- 
vidual segments,  users  can  receive  an  upgraded  guide 
containing  teaching  notes  and  photocopiable 
worksheets  by  returning  the  guarantee  card  enclosed 
with  the  video.  Support  material  is  also  promised  on 
the  publisher's  website  but  I have  not  managed  to  trace 
this.  However,  I can  recommend  the  video  itself  as  a 
supportive,  up-to-date,  and  varied  resource  that  can 
help  the  students  move  towards  the  greater  demands 
of  broadcast  material,  whether  film  or  television. 

Anthony  Robins 
Nagoya  Institute  of  Technology 
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Oxford  Learners  Wordfinder  Dictionary.  Hugh 
Trappes-Lomax.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press, 

1 997.  Pp.  xix  + 51 9 + 1 5-page  explanatory  booklet  in 
Japanese.  ¥3,000.  ISBN  0-19-431 308-5 

The  Oxford  Learner's  Wordfinder  Dictionary  (OLWD)  is 
the  third  in  a family  of  monolingual  dictionaries  from 
Oxford  University  Press  specifically  written  for  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  learners  of  English.  However, 
the  way  language  information  is  arranged  in  this  book 
is  radically  different  from  the  other  two.  It  lists  every- 
day words  and  expressions  under  one  of  630  keywords, 
which  are  further  grouped  into  23  topic  areas.  Each 
keyword  contains  entries  linked  to  it  by  meaning  or 
usage.  This  mimics  the  approach  adopted  by  the  inno- 
vative Longman  Language  Activator,  first  published  in 
1993.  The  idea  is  that  users  can  find  the  precise  way  to 
express  themselves  in  a given  language  setting  starting 
from  a known  keyword  or  topic.  Put  simply,  the  OLWD 
is  an  EFL  dictionary  that  helps  learners  to  produce  lan- 
guage, typically  through  writing,  rather  than  to  read 
language. 

Imagine  you  are  an  EFL  student  writing  a recipe  as 
an  assignment.  You  want  to  include  a word  that  means 
a device  for  weighing  ingredients,  but  cannot  think  of 
what  to  write.  Using  the  OLWD , you  look  under  the 
topic,  food  and  drink,  and  then  under  the  keyword, 
cook.  You  see  the  term  you  are  looking  for  shown  in  an 
illustration:  kitchen  scales.  Next  you  are  writing  a letter 
to  a friend,  and  are  looking  for  a word  for  an  emotion 
when  recalling  the  past.  You  think  the  correct  word  is 
nostalgia  but  are  not  sure.  You  want  to  firstly,  confirm 
its  meaning,  and  secondly,  see  an  example  of  usage 
appropriate  for  your  letter.  This  time,  failure.  You  can- 
not find  it.  Yet  the  word  nostalgia,  and  its  derivative, 
nostalgic,  are  in  the  dictionary  under  the  keywords 
remember/ forget,  but  surprisingly  they  are  not  inde- 
pendently listed  anywhere. 

These  two  examples  illustrate  both  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  OLWD.  On  one  hand  it  is  very  good 
at  guiding  the  user  to  a commonly  used  word  or  phrase 
from  a known  topic  or  related  keyword.  On  the  other, 
it  is  poor  at  confirming  the  suitability  of  a desired 
word,  especially  a slightly  unusual  one.  For  this,  an 
index  of  all  its  entries — as  found  in  its  rival,  the 
Longman  Essential  Activator  (1997) — is  urgently  needed. 
At  present,  only  basic  words  can  be  accessed  alphabeti- 
cally. There  are  other  serious  shortcomings.  Neither 
frequency  information  (useful  for  examination  revi- 
sion) nor  phonetic  transcriptions  (again  found  in  the 
Longman  Essential  Activator)  are  given.  There  is  little 
indication  of  the  type  of  semantic  relation  between 
entries  (synonym,  antonym,  hyponym,  etc.).  In  addi- 
tion, its  omission  of  less-than-common  words  sits  un- 
comfortably with  its  stated  aim  of  being  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students. 

No  doubt  the  OLWD  will  sell  well  due  to  the  Oxford 
publishing  label;  however,  I would  be  reluctant  to  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  Japanese  students.  If  they  need  a dic- 
tionary specifically  for  productive  purposes,  appreciate 
the  benefits  of  consulting  an  English- to-English  dictio- 
nary, and  are  at  a high  enough  level  to  understand  the 
example  sentences  and  definitions,  I would  be  inclined 
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to  recommend  they  instead  buy  the  Longman  Essential 
Activator , which  in  my  view  is  far  better. 

Brian  C.  Perry , Otaru  University  of  Commerce 

Recently  Received 

Compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas 
reviewers  are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  re- 
lated books  must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An 
asterisk  indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indi- 
cates third  and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be 
discarded  after  the  28th  of  February.  Please  contact  Pub- 
lishers' Reviews  Copies  Liaison.  Materials  will  be  held 
for  2 weeks  before  being  sent  to  reviewers,  and  when 
requested  by  more  than  1 reviewer  will  go  to  the  re- 
viewer with  the  most  expertise  in  the  field.  Please  make 
reference  to  qualifications  when  requesting  materials. 
Publishers  should  send  all  materials  for  review,  both  for 
students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for  teachers,  to 
Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Course  Books 

MacGregor,  L.  (1999).  Pathfinder  1 (students,  teachers, 
cassette).  Tokyo:  Macmillan. 

MacGregor,  L.  (1999).  Pathfinder  2 (students,  teachers, 
cassette).  Tokyo:  Macmillan. 

Reading 

!Aylmer,  J.  (1996).  Darcy's  story:  From  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Great  Britain:  Copperfield  Books. 

!Lauer,  J.,  & Tsuji,  E.  (1997).  American  presidents  and  japan 
today  (students,  teacher's).  Tokyo:  Nan'un-do. 

Self-study 

Joyce,  H.  (1998).  Words  for  work : A vocabulary  workbook  for 
vocational  English.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Supplementary  Materials 

Stafford-Yilmaz,  L.  (1998).  A to  zany  community  activities 
for  students  of  English:  For  intermediate  to  advanced  ESL 
students.  Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press. 

Still  Available:  To  receive  a list  of  materials  which  were 
not  requested  during  1998  but  are  still  available  for  re- 
view, contact  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 


Eulogy 

Unfinished  dream 
a chrysanthemum  blooms 
in  the  tatami  room 

Yume  samenu  tatai  ni  kiku  no  sakishi  kyo 

Chiyo-ni  (1703-1775) 

JALT  Past  President  Shigeo  Imamura's  name  still 
comes  up  regularly  in  discussions  about  how  JALT 
has  managed  to  reach  its  silver  anniversary.  Re- 
cently however,  I understand  that  he  is  in  very 
poor  health  and  therefore  I write  this  short  essay  to 
inform  JALT  colleagues  of  his  significance  to  JALT. 

Shigeo  Imamura  coined  our  current  name:  Japan 
Association  for  Language  Teaching.  Past  Vice  Presi- 
dent Don  Modesto  recently  wrote  on  the  Internet 
listserver  JALTCALL,  "Imamura  Sensei  suggested 
the  name  because  the  J A of  L Teachers,  translated 
into  Japanese,  sounds  like  a union.  JA  for  L Teach- 
ing sounds  like  what  we  are." 

Originally  elected  by  the  membership  to  be  Vice 
President,  Imamura  stepped  forward  to  become 
JALT  president  when  the  position  was  unexpect- 
edly vacated  in  1992.  Many  may  remember  Dr. 
Imamura  standing  valiantly  to  chair  a packed  and 
rather  boisterous  Annual  General  Meeting  at  Tokyo 
International  University  that  year.  Our  meetings 
are  perhaps  quieter  now  thanks  to  his  efforts  at  that 
turning  point  in  JALT's  administrative  history.  He 
had  the  ability  to  bridge  the  Japanese  and  foreign 
members'  community  in  JALT. 

When  he  went  to  celebrate  the  20th  anniversary 
of  JALT  at  JALT94  in  Matsuyama,  he  was  able  to 
attract  many  friends  and  colleagues  including 
former  president  of  JALT  Deborah  Foreman- 
Takano.  He  was  mentor  for  many  English  students 
around  Japan;  many  have  gone  on  to  be  excellent 
teachers  of  English.  Notably  in  Matsuyama,  where 
he  taught  for  many  years,  they  regularly  host  par- 
ties in  his  honour.  Shigeo  Imamura  is  currently 
professor  at  Himeji  Dokkyo  University. 

"Shig"  as  he  is  called  by  many  friends  in  JALT, 
may  soon  be  stepping  down,  according  to  his  phy- 
sicians. But  there's  still  time  they  say.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  pass  on  a kind  word  to  him.  The 
Past  President  of  JALT  Matsuyama  Chapter, 
Tsuyoshi  Aono  (t:  089-922-9520),  William  Balsamo, 
the  current  president  of  JALT  Himeji 
(<balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp>),  and  our  JALT  Central 
Office  can  provide  you  with  additional  information. 

With  respect  for  a JALT  colleague, 
David  McMurray 
JALT  Past  President 

Editor's  note:  Sadly,  on  December  24, 1998,  a few  days 
after  this  eulogy  was  written,  Shigeo  Imamura  passed 
away.  A full  memoriam  will  be  in  the  next  issue  of 
TLT. 
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Japan  loved  it  before 


....  and  now  we'i e gonna'  love  it  more! 

Fifty-Fifty  Revised! 

the  same  great  communicative  focusl 

[\^ the  same  proven  successful  task  based  activities  |\^  now  In  full  colon 

pertect tor laiw classes athUischoote&univefsaies  \\J(  intro  level  also  availablel 
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For  more  information  please  contact:  126 

Prentice  Hall  Japan 

Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101, 8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 

Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@phj.co.jp 

Kansai  Office  Tel:  06-355-0466  Fax:  06-355-0467  e-mail:  pjwjapan@gol.com 
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Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  david  dycus  & kinugawa  takao 

Call  for  Papers — JALT  Hokkaido  16th  Annual  Lan- 
guage Conference.  The  JALT  Hokkaido  16th  Annual 
Language  Conference  will  be  held  in  Sapporo  on  Sun- 
day, May  30, 1999.  The  Hokkaido  Chapter  invites  you 
to  submit  papers,  in  English  or  Japanese,  on  any  aspect 
of  language  teaching  in  Japan.  Presentation  blocks  will 
be  45  minutes  and  any  equipment  needs  must  be  speci- 
fied. Abstracts  should  be  no  longer  than  250  words 
(English)  or  1,000  ji  (Japanese),  and  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  a cover  sheet  bearing  your  name,  address, 
phone/fax/e-mail  contact,  paper's  title,  and  biodata. 
Japanese  papers  should  have  an  English  summary  at- 
tached. If  possible,  English  papers  should  have  a Japa- 
nese summary  attached.  Submit  abstracts  by  February 
15, 1999  by  e-mail  to:  Ken  Hartmann,  <RM6K- 
HTMN@asahi-net.or.jp  >,  or  send  in  Word  format  on  a 
floppy  disk  together  with  a hard  copy  to:  JALT 
Hokkaido,  1-2-3-305  Midorimachi,  Makomanai, 
Minami-ku,  Sapporo  005-0013. 

Call  for  Readers— Join  the  JALT99  Proposal  Reading 
Committee.  Both  new  and  experienced  readers  are 
warmly  encouraged  to  join  the  proposal  reading  com- 
mittee for  the  JALT99  international  conference.  Read- 
ing committee  members  should  be  JALT  members  and 
should  be  available  (in  Japan  and  close  to  your  mail- 
box) from  late  February  to  the  end  of  March.  Volunteer 
by  filling  out  the  form  below,  and  mail  or  fax  it  by  Feb- 
ruary 12  to  Gwendolyn  Gallagher,  Takasagodai,  6- 
chome,  Asahikawa  070-8061;  tel/fax  0166-63-1493. 


Proposal  Reader  Information 

Name: 

Mailing  Address: 

Phone:  Fax: 

(Please  specify  home  or  work) 

Years  of  teaching  experience:  Years  in  JALT: 

Which  languages(s)  do  you  teach: 

Current  teaching  situation: 

Please  circle:  I can  read  and  evaluate  proposals  in 
English  Japanese 

Do  you  have  any  proposal  reading  experience? 

For  JALT:  Other: 

How  many  JALT  Conferences  have  you  attended? 

Are  there  any  dates  between  February  20  and  March 
25  when  you  would  not  be  available  to  read?  If  so, 
please  explain: 


Call  for  Papers — Materials  Writers  Special  Issue.  A 
special  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  focusing  on  mate- 
rials is  scheduled  for  publication  in  March  2000.  Al- 
most every  teacher  is  involved  with  materials  in  some 
way,  either  by  using  materials,  creating  their  own  ma- 
terials for  the  classroom,  publishing  materials  them- 
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selves,  or  publishing  materials  professionally.  We 
would  especially  like  to  invite  English  or  Japanese  sub- 
missions of  feature,  opinion,  and  perspective  articles 
that  provide  a principled  framework  for  materials  pro- 
duction. Please  include  an  abstract,  if  possible  with 
translation.  We  are  hoping  for  articles  with  a broad 
appeal,  ranging  from  materials  for  children  to  adults. 
Any  materials  publishers  with  new  textbooks  or  course 
books  (at  any  level)  for  the  2000  academic  year  are  in- 
vited to  submit  them  for  a materials  survey  review. 
Current  reviews  of  books  related  to  materials  are  also 
being  sought  for  the  reviews  column.  Please  submit 
your  manuscripts  by  June  1, 1999.  Materials  from  pub- 
lishers should  be  received  before  September  1, 1999. 
Send  submissions  and  enquiries  in  English  to:  Kent 
Hill,  Kimigatsuka  Haitsu  2-D,  Minami  Kimigatsuka 
Machi  20-14,  Onahama,  Iwaki-shi,  Fukushima-ken  971- 
8169;  t/f:  0246-54-9373;  <kentokun@mail.powemet.or.jp>; 
in  Japanese  to  Kinugawa  Takao,  TLT  Japanese-Lan- 
guage  Editor. 

Position  Announcement  for  The  Language  Teacher— 

English  language  proofreaders  are  required  immedi- 
ately to  assist  with  the  production  of  The  Language 
Teacher.  Interested  applicants  must:  (a)  be  a JALT  mem- 
ber in  good  standing;  (b)  have  experience  in  second/ 
foreign  language  teaching;  (c)  be  resident  in  Japan;  (d) 
have  a Macintosh  computer  (or  a computer  that  can 
read  and  write  Mac  Microsoft  Word-formatted  files),  a 
fax  machine  and  e-mail  access;  and  (e)  be  committed  to 
contributing  to  the  production  of  The  Language  Teacher. 

Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover  letter  to 
William  Acton,  JALT  Publications  Board  Chair, 
Nagaikegami  6410-1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi, 
Aichi-ken  488-0872.  e-mail:<i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya- 
u.ac.jpx  Applications  will  be  accepted  on  an  ongoing 
basis. 
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Of  National  SIGnificance 

edited  by  tom  merner 

Bilingualism 

<http://www.kagawa-jc.ac.jp/~steve_mc/JALT- 

BNSIG.html> 

Members  receive  our  newsletter.  Bilingual  Japan , six 
times  a year.  Each  issue  addresses  topics  concerning 
bilingualism  and  biculturalism  in  Japan.  We  also  sell 
occasional  monographs  on  bilingualism  and  an  annual 
journal.  The  Japan  Journal  of  Multilingualism  and 
Multiculturalism. 
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Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning 

<http://www.jaltcall.org/> 

The  new  CALL  N-SIG  book,  Teachers,  Learners,  and 
Computers:  Exploring  relationships  in  CALL,  is  now 
available.  Visit  the  CALL  site  for  purchasing  details  and 
to  find  out  about  CALLing  Asia,  the  4th  Annual  JALT 
CALL  N-SIG  Conference  on  Computers  and  Language 
Learning,  which  will  meet  May  22-23  at  Kyoto  Sangyo 
University  in  Kyoto. 
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College  and  University  Educators 

<http:  / /interserver.miyazaki-med. ac.jp/  ~cue/l  .html> 

The  College  and  University  Educators  N-SIG  (CUE) 
would  like  to  announce  an  on-going  call  for  papers  in 
the  following  categories: 

Features  Section 

Notes  from  the  Chalkface  (articles  about  successful  class 
room  techniques) 

What  They're  All  Talking  About  (reviews  of  websites, 
books,  etc.) 

My  Two  Cents  (opinion  pieces) 

Beginning  in  1999  there  will  be  a "Reader's  Choice 
Award"  given  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  the  article  voted 
"most  interesting /informative"  by  CUE  members.  Con- 
tact Bern  Mulvey  <mul vey@edu01.f-edu.fukui-u.ac.jp> 
for  more  information. 
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Jr/Sr  High 

<http://www.esl.sakuragaoka.ac.jp/tsh/> 

Our  Forum  at  JALT98,  Silent  Voices  in  the  Classroom, 
had  an  attendance  of  60.  It  was  an  outstanding  presenta- 
tion by  Jenny  Sakano  and  Michael  Lubetsky.  Far  fewer 
could  attend  our  Annual  General  Meeting,  but  new  of- 
ficers could  be  decided  upon.  We  welcome  the  three 
new  officers  and  thank  Bob  Diem  and  John  Weil  who 
served  us  well  as  Newsletter  Editor  and  Treasurer. 
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Materials  Writers 

MW  had  an  extremely  successful  conference.  Our 
workhorse  event,  the  5th  annual  "My  Share — Live!" 
swap-meet,  drew  25  lesson  plans,  including  some  from 
our  counterparts  in  Korea,  and  our  2nd  annual  "Profes- 
sional Critiquing"  session  was  an  outstanding  success, 
with  lots  of  give-and-take  between  the  presenters  and 
the  audience.  Many  thanks  to  Chris  Balderston  of  Ox- 
ford UP  and  Marion  Cooper  of  Prentice  Hall  for  doing 
the  honors.  And  a sign  of  another  promising  year!  The 
March  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  will  be  a special 
issue  on  Materials  Writing  co-edited  by  Kent  Hill  and 
Jim  Swan. 
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Teaching  Children 

The  topic  for  the  next  issue  of  our  newsletter.  Teachers 
Learning  zvith  Children  (TLC)  is  READING.  Please  send 
articles,  creative  teaching  ideas  about  reading  in  English 
or  Japanese  to  the  editor,  Michelle  Nagashima,  at 
<shel@gol.com>  or  f:.  048-874-2996  by  March  1st. 

ITeachers  Learning  with  Children]  CO-A^'CI i,  TlftAJ 
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Teacher  Education 

<http : / / members  .xoom.com/jal  t_teach  / > 

May  22-23  we  will  be  hosting  a two  day  conference  and 
workshop  on  "testing  and  assessment  for  learners, 
teachers  and  trainers"  at  the  Kyoto  International  Com- 
munity House.  For  a copy  of  the  call  for  papers,  registra- 
tion material,  or  further  information  contact  Janina 
Tubby  at  <janina@gol.com>,  or  c/o  Sumikin  Intercom. 
7-28  Kitahama  4-chome,  Chuo  ku,  Osaka  541-0041. 
t:  078-845-5768. 
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Testing  and  Evaluation 

<http://www.geocities.com/~newfields/test/ 

index.html> 

A special  Ongoing  Assessment  edition  of  the  JALT  Test- 
ing and  Evaluation  N-SIG  Newsletter  welcomes  manu- 
scripts relating  to  this  topic.  Particularly:  1.  effective 
ongoing  assessment  techniques  2.  successful  experi- 
ences of  ongoing  assessment  3.  purposes  of  ongoing 
assessment  4.  linking  ongoing  assessment  to  classroom- 
based  action  research  5.  alternative  forms  of  ongoing 
assessment  6.  reviews  of  articles  or  books  related  to 
ongoing  assessment.  For  this  edition,  please  contact 
Cecilia  Ikeguchi  <ww4s-ikgc@asahi-net.or.jp>  or  Scott 
Petersen  <rv5s-ptrs@asahi-net.or.jp>.  Deadline:  Febru- 
ary 28, 1999. 

tto  Cecilia  Ikeguchi  £ tz 
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Video 

<http:  / /members. tripod. com  / ~jalt_video  / > 

Would  you  like  to  turn  an  excerpt  of  your  favorite  film 
or  television  program  into  a language  or  culture  lesson 
for  your  classes?  Join  the  Video  N-SIG  and  learn  how. 
Our  newsletter.  Video  Rising,  is  full  of  suggestions  and 
advice  on  how  to  turn  all  sorts  of  video  materials  into 
successful  lessons. 
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N-SIG  Contact  Information 

Bilingualism  - Chair:  Peter  Cray;  t/f:  011-897-9891  (h);  <pag@sapporo.emall.ne.jp> 
Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning  - Coordinator:  Elln  Melchior; 
t:  0568-76-0905  (w);  f:  0568-71-8396  (w);  <elln@gol.com> 

College  and  University  Educators  - Coordinator  8 Editor,  ON  CUE:  Jack  Kimball;  t/f: 
0985-84-4485  (h);  <klmball@post.miyazakl-med.ac.jp> 

Global  Issues  In  Language  Education  - Coordinator  and  Newsletter  Editor:  Kip  A. 
Cates;  t/f:  0857-28-2428  (h);  <kcates@fed.tottorl-u.ac.jp> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language  - Coordinator:  Haruhara  Kenichlro;  t:  03-3694- 
9348  (h);  f:  03-3694-3397  (h);  <BXA02040@nlftyserve.or.jp>;  Coordinator:  Nlshitanl 
Marl;  t/f:  042-548-7663  (h);  <mari@econ.hlt-u.ac.jp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School  - Coordinator:  Barry  Mateer;  t:  044-933-8588  (h); 
<barrym@gol.com> 

Learner  Development  - Joint  Coordinator:  Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20-4807  (w);  f: 
0985-20-2000,  ext.  1306  (w);  <hnlcoll@funatsuka.miyazakl-mu.acjp>  Joint 
Coordinator:  Aokl  Naoko;  t:  06-850-6111  (w);  f:  06-850-5131  (w); 
<naoko@let.osaka-u.ac.jp> 

Material  Writers  - Chair:  James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41-9576  (w); 
<swan@dalbutsu.nara-u.ac.jp> 

Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  In  Education  - Joint  Coordinator 
(Membership  and  Publicity):  Thomas  L.  Simmons;  f:  045-845-8242  (h); 
<malang@gol.com> 

Teaching  Children  - Coordinator:  Aleda  Krause;  t:  048-776-0392;  f:  048-776-7952; 
<aleda@gol.com>  (English);  <elnlshl@gol.com>  (Japanese) 

Teacher  Education  - Coordinator:  Neil  Cowie;  t/f:  048-853-4566  (h); 
<cowie@crisscross.com> 

Testing  and  Evaluation  - Chair:  Leo  Yoffe;  t/f:  027-233-8696  (h); 
<lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp> 

Video  - Coordinator:  Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99-5127  (h);  <walsh@hagoromo@ac.jp> 
Foreign  Language  Literacy  - Joint  Coordinator  (Communications):  Charles  Jannuzl; 
t/f:  0776*27-7102  (h);  <jannu2l@ThePentagon.com> 

Other  Language  Educators  - Coordinator:  Rudolf  Relnelt;  t/f:  089-927-6293  (h); 
<relnelt@li.ehlme-u.ac.Jp> 
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Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk  8 shiotsu  toshihiko 

Chiba:  July  1998 — Motivating  Students  to  Participate,  by 
Robert  Betts.  Betts  began  by  telling  us  about  his  back- 
ground as  a junior  and  high  school  EFL  teacher.  In 
large  classes  of  25  to  40  active  adolescents,  encouraging 
students  and  keeping  their  interest  was  really  sparked 
by  playing  language  games  that  were  reward-oriented. 
The  audience  then  played  variations  of  games  includ- 
ing Go  Fish,  Bingo,  and  Word  Relationships.  Betts  then 
fielded  questions  from  the  audience.  He  notes  that  stu- 
dents often  got  so  carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm 
that  they  had  to  be  reminded  to  stop  playing  after 
classes  were  finished. 

Chiba:  September  1998 — What  You've  Always  Wanted  to 
Know  About  Your  English,  by  Kevin  Mark.  Mark 
spoke  on  "learner  corpora."  According  to  the  presenter, 
consciously  monitoring  errors  helps  Japanese  language 
learners  understand  how  to  progress  from  mistakes  to 
perfected  English.  At  first,  most  students  should  be 
encouraged  to  disregard  errors,  but  as  they  advance 
linguistically,  the  need  to  monitor  and  self-correct  lan- 
guage errors  becomes  important.  When  asked  about 
the  missing  element  from  language  classrooms,  the 
audience  came  up  with  a variety  of  answers  related  to 
the  students'  misunderstanding  of  English  and  their 
inability  to  repair  mistakes.  (Both  reported  by  Waconda 
Clayworth) 

Hokkaido:  November  1998 — Two  Presentations — Task- 
based  Assessment  of  Speaking  and — Testing  as  a 
Social  Activity,  by  Tim  McNamara.  The  first  presenta- 
tion examined  the  development  of  a project  called 
TOEFL  2000,  a communicative  test  of  English  for  Aca- 
demic Purposes  (EAP)  to  replace  the  current  TOEFL 
exam.  The  actual  mental  processes  involved  in  com- 
pleting test  questions  has  been  defined  for  written  ex- 
aminations but  have  not  been  applied  to  spoken  tests  of 
English.  McNamara  and  his  team  aim  to  establish  a 
framework  for  oral  tests  of  English  that  provides  a hier- 
archical scale  of  task  difficulty  to  determine  a relation- 
ship between  task  difficulty  and  the  actual  language 
skills  needed  to  complete  the  task.  McNamara  concedes 
that  the  TOEFL  2000  project  is  difficult  since  a truly 
valid  speaking  test  as  part  of  an  examination  adminis- 
tered over  40,000  times  a year  is  nearly  impossible. 
Subjectivity  in  the  assessment  of  speaking  tests  cannot 
be  completely  eliminated,  and  affective  variables 
among  test  takers  cannot  be  effectively  managed.  Ac- 
cording to  McNamara,  this  information  is  valuable 
since  any  improvements  over  the  tests  currently  in 
place  will  benefit  all  types  of  large  scale  standardized 
testing. 

The  second  presentation  focused  on  the  use  of  lan- 
guage tests  for  the  creation  and  implementation  of  so- 
cial policy  in  various  countries  and  contexts. 

McNamara  asserted  that  all  large-scale  tests  have  the 
function  of  meeting  some  institutional  need,  whether  it 
be  screening  students  for  admission  to  university  or 
assessing  language  ability  for  immigration  purposes. 
Problems  arise  when  the  interpretation  of  results  from 
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A multi-skills  course 
in  cross-cultural 
communication 


Miles  A.  Craven 


NEW 


Destination  USA  is  for  young  adults 
who  want  to  fnd  out  more  about 
American  people  and  culture  while  at 
the  same  time  improving  their  English. 
It  is  especially  useful  for  students  who 
wish  to  travel  or  live  in  the  USA. 

Each  of  the  12  units  is  divided  into  six  parts: 

Listen  Up  ©Talk  Back 

• Word  Bank 

• Grammar  Attack 


• Culture  Corner 

• Speaking  Personally 


Use  Destination  USA  to  encourage  your 
students  to  talk  and  to  develop  their 
knowledge  of  English  language  and 
American  culture.  Tap  into  your 
students’  creativity,  and  you  may  be 
amazed  at  the  results! 


Please  send  a sample  of  Destination  USA.  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name: School: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


oMACMULAN 

ANGUAGEHOUSE 


ELT  Office 

Horizon  Ishikawa  301,  8-19-10  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-9996 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 
Tel:  06-245-9995  Fax:06-245-9996 

WWW  http://www.i3web.ntti.co.jp/IVlacrpillanLH  E-MAIL  mlh@po.sphere.ne.jp 


Chapter  Reports 


language  tests  is  used  for  unforeseen  purposes.  The  test 
results  have  been  used  in  various  countries  for  exclud- 
ing certain  groups  of  people  from  established  organiza- 
tions. Due  to  these  potential  hazards,  McNamara 
emphasized  the  test  developer's  ethical  responsibility 
in  the  use  and  implementation  of  the  tests  they  create. 
(Reported  by  Jennifer  Morris) 

Ibarald:  November  1998 — Maximizing  Students'  Talk  in 
an  Asian  Context,  by  Suchada  Nimmannit  and — The 
Use  of  the  First  Language  in  the  Teaching  of  English, 
by  Hannah  D.  Pillay.  Nimmannit,  from  Thailand,  de- 
scribed her  efforts  and  techniques  to  encourage  her 
business  students  to  use  more  English  in  class.  While 
downplaying  the  issue  of  student  shyness,  she  remains 
sensitive  to  student  learning  styles  in  order  to  create  a 
positive  learning  experience. 

Pillay  provided  us  with  views  and  insights  from  in- 
terviews and  observations  of  Malaysian  teachers  and 
students  on  the  use  of  the  first  language  (LI)  in  the 
classroom.  She  examined  this  relatively  unexamined 
and  controversial  area,  expanding  it  further  to  the  issue 
of  language  power  and  culture.  Lively  questioning 
from  audience  members  applying  these  ideas  to  their 
situation  in  Japan  followed.  (Reported  by  Joyce 
Cunningham) 

Kagawa:  October  1998 — Motivating  Students  to  Be  Ac- 
tive Learners,  by  David  Paul.  Through  a series  of 
games,  the  presenter  demonstrated  that  student-initi- 
ated learning  (SIL)  can  be  achieved  in  the  Japanese  EFL 
classroom.  If  students  have  a sense  of  power,  they  will 
become  more  involved  in  the  learning  process. 

With  SIL,  there  is  some  confusion  at  the  beginning  of 
an  activity,  leading  to  self-discovery  by  the  students. 
With  teacher-initiated  learning,  there  is  clarity  at  the 
beginning,  but  students  are  not  led  to  become  curious 
or  motivated. 

The  teacher  should  act  as  a planner  and  activity  de- 
signer, finding  a way  to  achieve  the  target  without 
teaching  it,  answering  genuine  questions  that  arise 
during  the  activity,  using  creative  cheating,  establish- 
ing rules  and  a creating  a scoring  system.  Teamwork 
should  be  encouraged,  and  students  should  believe 
luck  has  a role  in  the  outcome  of  an  activity.  When 
teaching  children,  the  presenter  believes  it's  important 
to  stop  an  activity  early,  so  students  will  look  forward 
to  playing  the  same  game  again. 

The  presenter  demonstrated  a vocabulary  game  in- 
volving two  teams  and  a toy  crossbow.  Target  words 
were  written  on  the  board  along  with  the  assigned 
point  value.  Review  words  were  given  low  points  and 
newer  words  higher  values.  Using  the  crossbow,  the 
students  took  turns  shooting  the  words.  Upon  hitting 
the  target,  they  had  to  read  the  word  to  score  points  for 
their  team.  At  the  end,  the  team  with  the  most  points 
wins.  Naturally,  by  being  engaged  in  the  vocabulary 
activity,  all  students  are  winners.  The  presenter  con- 
cluded by  mentioning  the  importance  of  teaching 
phonics  to  young  learners  as  opposed  to  the  whole 
word  approach,  believing  that  the  latter  is  the  main 
reason  for  poor  foreign  language  performance  among 
Japanese  students.  Phonics  enables  the  students  to  read 
and  learn  independently.  (Reported  by  David  Juteau) 
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Nara:  September  1998 — On  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales,  by 
Bonnie  Yoneda.  The  presenter  began  by  telling  the 
story  of  a woman  in  the  land  of  "Wa."  The  audience 
soon  realized  it  was  Yoneda's  own  life  story.  The  pre- 
sentation continued  with  a history  of  fairy  tales,  includ- 
ing the  etymology  and  roots  of  the  tales.  Originally, 
fairy  tales  were  stories  told  by  women  and  collated  by 
people  such  as  the  Brothers  Grimm.  The  early  tales 
were  risqu£  and  hardly  fit  for  children. 

The  presenter  introduced  a hands-on  lesson  activity 
using  the  story  of  Cinderella.  This  activity  revealed 
how  prevalent  the  story  is  across  cultures  and  that  the 
earliest  version  is  a ninth  century  Chinese  tale.  The 
presenter  showed  ways  to  incorporate  comparisons  of 
cultural  value  systems,  vocabulary  building,  story  con- 
struction, and  retelling.  Charts  were  used  to  compare 
the  various  ethnic  versions  of  the  Cinderella  story. 

Follow-up  discussion  activities  focused  on  women's 
issues  and  whether  a short  courtship  and  marriage  to  a 
"Prince  Charming"  is  really  what  modem  women 
want.  A video  clip  of  "Cinderella"  was  shown  to  be  an 
excellent  springboard  for  discussion  of  contemporary 
relationship  issues.  (Reported  by  Larry  Walker) 

Okayama:  November  1998 — The  Internet  in  the  EFL 
Classroom,  by  Jim  Schweizer.  This  presentation  dealt 
with  three  Internet-related  topics.  First  Schweizer  dem- 
onstrated possible  uses  for  the  upcoming  Okayama 
JALT  Website.  Then  he  showed  us  the  on-line  textbook 
he  has  been  developing.  Finally,  he  introduced  us  to 
the  many  other  possibilities  of  the  Internet. 

During  the  presentation,  each  participant  had  access 
to  a networked  computer.  The  audience  followed  the 
presentation  notes  on  screen  and,  by  clicking  on  high- 
lighted text,  could  instantly  connect  to  examples  and 
relevant  Internet  pages.  We  could  realize,  rather  than 
simply  try  to  understand,  the  potential  uses  of  the 
Internet.  Even  the  most  computer-phobic  participants 
were  able  to  experience  the  benefits. 

With  his  students,  Schweizer  uses  his  own  online  text- 
book. He  teaches  a content-based  course,  dealing  with 
basic  computing  terminology  and  skills.  Schweizer's 
colleague.  Piers  Dowding,  related  his  experiences  as  a 
student  helper  in  the  course.  He  reported  that  most  stu- 
dents found  their  introduction  to  computing  through 
English  difficult,  but  also  challenging  and  motivating. 

Finally,  we  looked  at  many  other  uses  of,  and  services 
provided  by,  the  Internet.  We  connected  to  various  web 
pages  and  found  many  useful  teaching  related  sites. 

Thanks  were  given  to  Sangyo  Gakuen  University  for 
use  of  their  computer  facilities.  The  Okayama  JALT 
homepage  is  <http://jalt.sguc.ac.jp>.  (Reported  by  Will- 
iam Stapley) 

Osaka:  November  1998 — What  is  the  Use  of  Corpus  Lin- 
guistics, by  Michael  McCarthy.  The  "Corpus"  consists 
of  transcribed  oral  language  in  natural  use.  The  project 
to  collect  and  transcribe  the  corpus  was  funded  by  Cam- 
bridge University  Press  and  cost  about  $400,000.  Much 
of  the  data  was  collected  by  university  students.  Re- 
searchers can  use  the  data  to  test  their  hypotheses  about 
the  use  of  spoken  language.  They  can  see  single  words 
and  phrases  used  in  contexts  that  can  be  used  to  predict 
and  define  how  the  language  is  used. 
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Grammar  through  Listening 


• 50  units  focus  on  50 
common  errors 

« language  presented  in 
context 

• clear,  simple,  concise 
explanations 

9 communicative  tasks 

• self  tests  show  progress 

« use  stand-aBme  ©r  as  a 

complement  to  the 
Impact  series 




* Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of  □ Impact  Grammar  • 

Name:  Mr/Ms School  Name: 

Address:  Home  □/School  □ 

Tel:  Home  Q/School  □ e-mail  address  : 

Titles  in  use  : No.  of  students  you  teach:  . 


ERIC1 


Addison  Wesley  Longman 

13-19  Sekiguchi  Bunkyo-ku  Tokyo  112-0014 
TEL:03-3266-0404  FAX:03-3266-0326 
e-mail  address:  longman@Ijkk.com 
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McCarthy  showed  the  listeners  some  examples  of 
how  their  presumptions  about  the  use  of  some  phrases 
differed  from  the  most  common  uses  in  speech  of  the 
same  phrases. 

He  noted  two  points  in  particular  about  the  differ- 
ence in  using  transcribed  spoken  language  and  written 
language  for  linguistic  research.  Naturally  the  spoken 
language  is  different  from  writing  in  structure,  phras- 
ing and  vocabulary.  Spoken  language  has  the  notion  of 
"listenership,"  that  is  it  highlights  the  affective  and 
social  use  of  language  more  than  writing.  He  pointed 
out  that  while  the  difference  between  spoken  and  writ- 
ten language  has  been  acknowledged,  it  has  not  been 
brought  to  English  classes.  (Reported  by  Rebecca  Caiman) 
Tokushima:  September  1998 — EFL  Primary  Education,  by 
Toyama  Setsuko  and  Watanabe  Takako.  The  co-pre- 
senters demonstrated  some  basic  ways  to  teach  chil- 
dren how  to  read.  Watanabe  showed  us  some 
interesting  games  and  books.  She  also  introduced  ways 
of  providing  students  with  aural  training.  Then 
Toyama  demonstrated  various  prereading,  read-along, 
and  follow-up  activities.  Children  were  interested  in 
reading  and  talking  with  large-sized  books.  The  audi- 
ence received  some  useful  ideas  for  attracting  children 
using  books  and  games.  They  also  appreciated  how 
important  and  interesting  it  is  for  children  to  read  sto- 
ries. (Reported  by  Nakano  Naoko) 

Tokushima:  November  1998 — Student-Made  Video  Vi- 
gnettes, by  David  Greene.  The  presenter  began  by  out- 
lining the  rationale,  benefits,  and  challenges  of  filming 
student-produced  videos.  These  benefits  included  stu- 
dent motivation,  cooperative  learning,  integrated  skills, 
and  self/peer  evaluation  opportunities.  Greene  then 
explained  the  technological  minimums  required  and 
suggested  ways  to  maximize  results  for  those  of  us 
willing  to  invest  time  on  such  a project.  He  also  made 
recommendations  regarding  physical  classroom  ar- 
rangement, group  size,  student-task  balance,  and  ways 
to  deal  with  initial  camera  shyness  and  mixed  ability 
groups.  Participants  were  shown  a variety  of  clips 
which  demonstrated  how  highly  motivating  this  kind 
of  task  can  be  for  students,  whose  creativity  and  sense 
of  gratification  were  apparent.  Though  their  language 
ability  was  rather  low,  student  interest  level  was  high. 
The  extracts  represented  the  spectrum  of  show  formats, 
beginning  with  the  less  demanding  "News,  Weather 
and  Sports."  These  formats  then  moved  on  to  topics 
dealing  with  interviews  of  famous  persons,  fashion 
themes,  cooking,  variety  game  show  formats,  music 
programs,  and  culminating  in  a show  dealing  with  a 
cultural  theme.  (Reported  by  Nora  McKenna) 
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edited  by  malcolm  swanson  9 tom  merner 

A special  welcome  to  all  new  chapter  announcements  offic- 
ers. For  full  information  on  how  to  submit  to  this  column, 
please  visit  our  website  at  <http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/ 
kqjalt/chmtg.html>,  or  contact  the  editors  at 
<malcolm@seafolk.ne.jp>  or  093-962-8430  (t/f).  Thank  you. 

Malcolm  Swanson,  Tom  Merner 

Fukuoka — Two  Presentations,  by  Richard  Walker, 
Addison-Wesley  Longman.  Walker  will  demonstrate 
some  of  the  latest  ELT  materials  available  for  1999.  The 
workshop  will  be  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  will  target 
English  conversation  teachers  of  junior  high  school  and 
senior  high  school  learners  while  the  second  part  will  be 
geared  more  toward  college  and  university  educators. 

It  will  also  be  a chance  to  meet  your  new  chapter  offic- 
ers, and  a social  evening  will  follow.  Sunday,  February  21, 
2:00-5:00 ; Aso  Foreign  Language  Travel  College;  free  to  all. 

Addison  Wesley  Longman ffiKS 60 Richard  Walker^  1999^  tfj Kit 60 ijjftr 
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Hiroshima — Oxford  Kid's  Club  Tour,  by  Carolyn  Gra- 
ham, Oxford  University  Press.  This  year  the  tour  fea- 
tures Carolyn  Graham  as  a special  guest  speaker.  She  is 
the  author  of  the  well-known  Jazz  Chants  series,  and 
songwriter  for  both  the  Let's  Go  and  Tiny  Talk  series,  all 
published  by  Oxford  University  Press.  Monday,  February 
22, 10:00-12:00;  YMCA;  Lovely  Hall;  free  to  all;  info:  Oxford 
University  Press  ( 03-5995-3801 ). 

Oxford  Kid’s  Club  7 T — Tiffin  frJazz  Chants 60 & h i>  Carolyn 
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Hokkaido — 1.  English  Classes  Then  and  Now:  Bridging 
the  Gap  Between  High  School  and  College,  by  Laura 
MacGregor,  Sapporo  International  Junior  College. 

This  presentation  will  address  the  challenges  facing 
college  students  and  will  offer  solutions  to  help  students 
have  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  experience  in  their  col- 
lege English  classes.  — 2.  Japanese  Communication  Style 
and  Structured  Encounter  Group,  by  Ito  Akemi,  Fuji 
Women's  College,  Sapporo.  The  presenter  will  discuss 
some  cultural  factors  that  prevent  students  from  being 
expressive  in  class  and  will  introduce  exercises  for  Struc- 
tured Encounter  Groups  that  help  students  develop 
friendly  relations  quickly.  Sunday,  February  28, 1:30-4:00; 
Hokkaido  International  School;  one-day  members  Y1,000. 
Ibaraki — 1.  Using  English  in  the  CALL  Lab,  by  Nina 
Padden,  Ibaraki  University.  The  presenter  will  demon- 
strate ways  in  which  the  discourse  of  computer  training 
tasks  can  be  exploited  as  a language  learning  experience 
in  the  CALL  classroom. — 2.  Visualization  of  Sentence 
Prosody  for  Language  Teaching,  by  Markus  Rude,  Uni- 
versity of  Tsukuba.  Rude  will  propose  a new  writing 
style  which  visualizes  sentence  prosody  (makes  intona- 
tion and  stress  visible).  Sunday,  February  21, 1:30-5:00; 
Department  of  Communication  Studies,  Bldg.  C,  6F,  Room 
606,  Ibaraki  University,  Mito;  one-day  members  Y500. 

Iwate — There  are  no  events  planned  for  1999.  Iwate  Chap- 
ter requires  some  help  to  organize.  Sufficient  funds  are 
available,  but  volunteers  are  needed  from  the  Iwate 
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area.  No  prior  leadership  experience  is  needed  and  we 
encourage  elementary  and  high  school  teachers,  univer- 
sity professors,  language  school  teachers,  and  corporate 
trainers  to  step  forward. 

Chapter  funds  can  be  used  to  host  a book  fair,  invite 
local  teachers  to  speak,  and  bring  in  well-known  teach- 
ers from  around  Japan,  overseas,  or  even  an  Asian 
Scholar  from  Indonesia.  If  you  are  interested  in  reviving 
the  once  very  dynamic  Iwate  JALT  chapter , please  contact 
the  JALT  Central  Office  or  David  McMurray;  tel/fax:  0776- 
61-4203;  <mcmurray@fpu.ac.jp>. 

Kagawa — Graphic  Organizers  for  Active  Learning,  by 
Keith  Lane,  Miyazaki  International  College.  Graphic 
organizers  are  visual  aids  that  can  help  students  recog- 
nize information,  organize  it,  and  express  it  in  their  own 
words.  The  presenter  will  introduce  a number  of  graphic 
organizers,  discuss  their  merits,  and  give  advice  about 
using  them  in  classes.  The  participants  will  also  have  an 
opportunity  to  develop  mind-maps  and  explain  them  to 
the  group.  Sunday,  February  21,  2:00-4:00;  I-PAL  Center; 
one-day  members  Y 1,000. 

Kanazawa— Getting  the  Most  From  the  First  Few  Weeks 
of  Classes  and  First  Few  Months  of  JALT,  by  David 
McMurray,  Fukui  Prefectural  University,  JALT  Past 
President.  Start  planning  for  your  new  classes  now 
rather  than  in  April.  At  the  workshop,  youTl  learn  how 
to  design  an  efficient  syllabus  that  will  continue  to  work 
throughout  the  course,  explore  effective  ways  to  group 
students  for  teamwork,  and  understand  organizational 
behavior.  This  workshop  will  offer  ways  to  introduce 
yourself,  to  get  to  know  your  students,  and  to  discover 
students'  preferred  learning  strategies  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  class.  Sunday,  February  28;  Shakai  Kyoiku  Center 
(4F)  3-2-15  Honda-machi,  Kanazawa;  free  to  all. 

Kitakyushu — Language  Games.  In  this  My  Share  presen- 
tation, various  presenters  will  demonstrate  language 
learning  games  for  students  at  all  learning  levels.  It  will 
be  followed  by  a social  hour.  Saturday,  February  13, 
Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Center , Rm.  31;  one-day 
members  Y500. 
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Kobe — Color-Coded  Language  Learning  Cards  for  All 
Ages,  by  Paul  Shimizu,  Futaba  High  School.  In  this  work- 
shop the  presenter  will  introduce  Motivate' em,  color- 
coded  language  learning  cards  which  have  been  designed 
to  reinforce  language  ability  with  visual  representations 
of  concepts  as  well  as  objects.  He  will  demonstrate  the 
teaching  of  a variety  of  grammar  points  for  both  children 
and  adults  and  also  show  how  the  cards  help  to  eliminate 
mistakes.  February  28,  Sunday  1:30-4:30;  Kobe  YMCA,  4F, 
LET'S  (078-241-7205);  one-day  members  V 1,000. 

Kyoto — Multi-Media  Communications,  by  Hillel 
Weintraub.  This  presentation  is  cosponsored  by  the 
CALL  N-SIG.  Saturday,  February  13;  Doshisha  High  School. 

Matsuyama — Learning  Japanese,  Teaching  English,  by 
Jae  DiBello,  AET,  Ehime.  The  presenter  will  talk  about 
her  four  years  of  experience  learning  and  studying  Japa- 
nese, and  the  style  of  teaching  she  received.  She  will 
then  compare  teaching  Japanese  as  a second  language 
with  teaching  English  as  a second  language.  Sunday, 
February  21,  2:30-4:30;  Shinonome  High  School  Kinenkan, 
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4F;  one-day  members  1,000 , AET  teachers  free. 
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Nagasaki — Communicative  Activities  for  Japanese  Jun- 
ior and  Senior  High  School  Students,  by  Hattori 
Takahiko,  Otsuma  Women's  University.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  this  presentation  is  to  introduce  a variety  of 
communicative  activities  suitable  for  pair  work,  groups, 
and  large  classes.  The  activities  include  new  ways  of 
introducing  oneself  and  meeting  others,  giving  a short 
speech  in  front  of  a small  group,  and  a communicative 
activity  that  can  inspire  learners  to  talk  and  be  creative. 
Sunday,  Februaryl4, 1:30-4:30;  Nagasaki  Shimin  Kaikan; 
one-day  members  Yl, 000,  students  Y500. 

Nagoya — Increasing  Involvement  and  Motivation  in  the 
EFL  Classroom,  by  Richard  Walker,  Addison-Wesley 
Longman.  Focusing  on  pair  and  small  group  work,  this 
presentation  will  show  that  it  is  possible  to  motivate  and 
teach  communicatively  even  to  large  classes.  Ideas  will 
be  drawn  from  Longman  titles,  including  English  First- 
hand Gold.  Sunday,  February  28, 1:30-4:00;  Nagoya  Interna- 
tional Center;  one-day  members  Y,1300. 

Omiya — Empower  Your  Students,  by  Graham  Bathgate  & 
Allan  Murphy,  English  Language  Education  Council. 
Enable  your  students  by  asking  them  what  they  want, 
then  having  high  expectations  that  they  will  achieve 
everything  you  wish.  This  is  a presentation  with  loads  of 
ideas,  techniques,  handouts,  and  discussion  time.  Some 
fun,  too,  with  a couple  of  old  hands  young  at  heart.  We 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  and  having  a good  time. 
Sunday,  February  15,  2:00-5:00;  Omiya  Jack,  5F  ( 048-647 - 
0011);  one -day  members  Yl, 000. 

Osaka — Labor  Entitlements  for  Teachers,  by  Mike  Flynn 
& Dennis  Tesolat,  General  Union.  This  union  advises 
and  represents  members  on  the  right  to  join  a union  and 
the  application  of  basic  labor  standards  (paid  holidays, 
overtime)  and  unemployment  insurance  benefits  and 
obligations.  It  now  represents  mainly  foreign  workers, 
both  teachers  and  staff,  in  the  language  teaching  indus- 
try (Eikaiwas).  It  will  be  of  interest  to  university  and 
high  school  teachers  as  well.  Sunday,  February  21,2:00- 
4:30;  Benten-cho  YMCA,  ORC  200,  2-Bangai  8F,  Benten-cho; 
one-day  members  Y1,000. 
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Shizuoka — Chaos/Complexity  Theory,  by  Dean  Williams. 
The  presenter  will  discuss  chaos  and  complexity  theory, 
and  its  applications  to  second  language  acquisition.  Sun- 
day, February  21 
Dean  Williams#:^*  t 
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Tokushima — Graphic  Organizers  for  Active  Learning, 
by  Keith  Lane,  Miyazaki  International  College.  See 
Kagawa  notice  for  further  details.  Saturday,  February  20, 
2:00-4:00;  Tokushima  Chuokominkan;  one-day  members 
Yl, 000,  students  Y500. 

West  Tokyo — Symposium  on  Bilingualism  in  the  Fam- 
ily and  in  Education,  jointly  sponsored  by  West  Tokyo 
and  the  JALT  Bilingualism  NSIG.  It  will  include  presen- 
tations on  both  academic  research  on  bilingualism  and 
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aspects  relating  to  teaching  language,  and  personal  ex- 
periences in  bilingualism  relating  to  childhood,  educa- 
tion, and  family  life.  — 1)  University  Bilingual 
Education  in  Japan:  Does  ICU  make  the  grade?,  by 
Mikio  Yamaguchi  Brooks — 2)  A Case  Study  of  Child- 
hood Language  Acquisition,  Transfer,  and  Attrition, 
by  Hirai  Seiko.  Included  are  roundtable  discussions  on 
bilingualism  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  university 
educational  institutions  in  Japan,  and  family  aspects  of 
bilingualism — 3)  Family  Bilingualism  Forum:  A panel 
discussion  in  English,  moderated  by  James  Pagel 
— 4)  Fighting  the  Myth  of  Japanese  Linguistic  Incom- 
petence, A Discussion  in  Japanese,  moderated  by 
Nishimura  Tsukimaru.  Other  presentations  are  being 
added.  Sunday , February  14, 11:00-5:00;  Ippan  Kyoiku 
Building  (LI),  Rm  105,  Kitasato  Daigaku  (take  any  bus  from 
Bus  Stand  No.l  at  Odakyu  Sagami-Ono  Station).  Site  tel: 
042-778-8052  or  <jaltwt©passwordmail.com>;  one-day  mem- 
bers V 1,000,  students  free. 

JALTMTm££IL  ')  ') 
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Yokohama — Pronunciation:  Essential  for  Speaking, 
Listening,  and  Learning,  by  Geoff  Morrison,  Aoyama 
Gakuin  University.  The  presenter  will  lead  a workshop 
on  pronunciation  teaching.  His  methodology  can  be 
used  with  any  pair  of  languages;  in  this  presentation  he 
will  give  practical  examples  of  how  to  teach  English 
pronunciation  to  Japanese  speakers.  He  will  also  talk 
about  his  current  research  into  the  ability  of  Japanese 
speakers  to  perceive,  and  learn  to  better  perceive,  the 
vowel  sounds  of  English.  Sunday,  February  21,  2:00-4:30; 
Gino  Bunka  Kaikan,  6F;  one-day  members  Y1,000. 


Chapter  Contacts 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  information  can  use 
the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters  wishing  to  make  alterations 
to  their  listed  contact  person  should  send  all  information  to  the  edi- 
tor: Malcolm  Swanson;  t/f:  093-962-8430;  <malcolm@seafolk.ne.jp>. 


Akita— Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1562;  <tekeshls@nwil.edlnet.or.jp> 

Chiba-8radley  Moore;  <bmoore@jiu.ac.jp> 

Fukui-Maurice  L.  Splichal;  t/f:  0776-66-6833;  <m.e.s.j@ma4.justnet.ne.jp> 
Fukuoka-Kevin  O'Leary;  t:  0942-32-0101 ; f:  31-0372;  <ogs@kurume.ktarn.or.jp> 
Cunma-Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984;  <jk1w-pgtn@asahl-net.or.jp> 
Hamamatsu-8rendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649;  <t>ren@gol.com> 

Himeji-William  8alsamo;  t:  0792-54-571 1 ; <balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 
Hiroshima-Caroline  Lloyd;  t:  082-223-1292;  «3z3@urban.ne.jp> 

Hokkaido-Ken  Hartmann;  t/f:  01 1-584-7588;  <rm6k-htmn@asahl-nelor.jp> 
Ibaraki-Komatsuzaki  Michiko;  t:  029-254-7203;  <komatsuzaki@ma2.justnetne.jp> 
lwate-Suzuki  tzumi;  t/f:  0196-35-6416;  <mfp@nnettown.or.jp> 

Kagawa-Alex  MacGregor;  t/f:  087  851-3902;  <canstay@niji.or.jp> 
Kagoshima-Yamada  Tamiko;  t/f:  099-265-4337;  <QYK07534@niftyserve.or.jp> 
Kanazawa-8il!  Holden;  t:  076-229-6140  (w),  229-5608  (h);  <hoiden@nsknetor.jp>; 

website  <http://www.jaist.ac.jp/-  mark/jalt.html> 

KiUkyushu -Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-161 1 (w);  592-2883  (h);  <carman@med.uoeh- 
u.ac.jp>;  website  <http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 

Kobe-8  rent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068;  <CXK05226@nlftyserve.or.jp> 

Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter -Andrew  Shaffer;  t:  096-339-1952;  <andmirs@try- 
net.or.jp> 

Kyoto— Ishlkawa  Katsuml;  t:  075-581-3422;  f:  593-6988  <vlvid@mbox.kyoto-lnetor.jp> 
Matsuyama-Adrienne  Nonami;  t/f:  089-977-7709 

Miyazaki-Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20-4788;  <hnlcoli@funatsuka.mlyazaki-mu.acjp> 
Nagasaki -Sarah  Apedaile;  t/f:  095-844-1024;  <sarah@bronze.ocn.ne.jp> 

Nagoya -Katie  Sykes;  t/f:  0561-61-0914;  <ksykes@naa.att.ne.jp> 

Nara-Larry  Chin;  t:  0745-73-5377;  f:  0745-73-2453;  <schln@gol.com> 
Niigata-Robert  Ludwlaak;  t:  0254-44-7642;  f:  43-6206;  <robb@inet-shibata.or.jp> 
Okayama-Judith  Mikami;  t/f:  086-696-0126;  <mlkaml@mx1  .tikl.ne.jp> 


Okinawa-John  Dickson;  t/f:  098-893-7557;  <dickson@southernx.ne.jp> 
Omiya-Okada  Chikahlko;  t/f:  047-377-4695;  <chlkarie@orange.plala.or.jp>;  Mary 
Grove;  t:  048-644-5400;  <grove@tuj.ac.jp> 

Osaka-Nakamura  Kimlko;  t/f:  06-376-3741;  <kJmiko@sun-inet.or.jp> 

Sendai-Ken  Schmidt;  t:  022-222-0484;  <Ken.Schmidt@ma6.seikyou.ne.jp> 
Shizuoka-Dean  Williams;  t:  0543-66-1459;  <deanw@iris.dti.ne.jp> 
Shinshu-Mary  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3894;  <mmaruga@aol.com> 

Tochigi-Kunitomo  Michiko;  t:  028-661-1637;  f:  028-662-4503;  <tm-kuni@ka2.so- 
netor.jp> 

Tokushima-Nora  McKenna;  t:  0886-41-4980  (h);  0886-65-1300  ext  2375  (w); 

f:  0886-65-8037;  <nora@shikoku-u.ac.jp> 

Tokyo-Carolyn  Obara;  <obara@tmca.ac.jp>;  Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1 460 
Toyohashi-Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658;  <kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp> 

West  Tokyo-Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947;  <kobayasl@rlkkyo.acjp>;  website 
<http://home.attne.jp/gold/db/wtcal.hmti> 

Yamagata-Sugawara  Fumlo;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi-Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421;  <yuki@cu.yama.sut.ac.jp> 
Yokohama-Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797;  <thomton@fin.ne.jp> 
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edited  by  lynne  roeckiein  9 kakutani  tomoko 

We  welcome  neio  listings . Please  submit  conference  information  in 
Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month, 
three  months  in  advance  (four  months  for  overseas  conferences ). 
Thus,  February  15th  is  the  final  deadline  for  a May  conference  in 
Japan  or  a June  conference  overseas,  especially  if  the  conference  is 
early  in  the  month. 


Upcoming  Conferences 

February  10-12, 1999— 13th  Pacific  Asia  Conference  on 
Language,  Information  and  Computation  (PACLIC  13), 
in  the  Grand  Hotel,  Taipei,  Taiwan,  R.O.C.  Though  a con- 
ference for  computational  linguists,  a number  of  topics 
are  relevant  to  FL  teachers,  such  as  pragmatics,  semantics, 
and  discourse  and  dialogue  analysis.  For  details,  see  the 
web  site  at  <http://www.csie.ncku.edu.tw/paclicl3>,  or 
contact  Chung-Hsien  Wu,  Dept,  of  Computer  Science  and 
Information  Engineering,  National  Cheng  Kung  Univer- 
sity, Tainan,  Taiwan,  R.O.C. ; f:  886-6-2746867; 
<chwu@server2. iie.nmcku.edu.  tw>. 

February  13-1 5, 1999 — The  Parasession:  Loan  Word 
Phenomena  will  take  place  parallel  with  the  General 
Session  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Berkeley  Linguistics  Society  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  California,  USA.  Along  with  invited 
speakers  Ellen  Broselow  and  three  others,  participants 
will  consider  loan  words  from  various  theoretical, 
sociolinguistic  and  typological  perspectives  and  in  dif- 
ferent areas  such  as  lexical  stratification,  second-lan- 
guage acquisition,  and  code-switching.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  society  at 
<bls@socrates.berkeley.edu>. 

February  24-26, 1999 — 21st  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
German  Society  of  Linguistics.  Should  your  mind  be 
linguistically  interested  in  word  systems  and  your 
body  be  around  Konstanz,  Germany,  drop  in  at  the 
University  of  Konstanz  where  two  special  workshops, 
"Change  in  Prosodic  Systems"  and  "Meaning 
Change — Meaning  Variation"  consider,  inter  alia,  met- 
ric sources  of  language  change,  the  roles  of  metonymy, 
polysemy,  and  the  interaction  of  psychological,  histori- 
cal and  linguistic  facts  in  language  development. 
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March  6-9, 1999 — American  Association  for  Applied  Lin- 
guistics (AAAL)  1999  Annual  Conference  in  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  an  hour  from  New  York  City.  Smaller  than 
the  TESOL  Conference,  the  AAAL  conference  offers  rich 
plenaries,  papers,  networking,  etc.,  in  a quieter  ambiance. 
Among  the  plenary  speakers  and  invited  colloquia  lead- 
ers this  year  are  Paul  Meara  on  vocabulary  acquisition, 
Bambi  Schieffelin  on  literacy,  Norman  Segalowitz  on  cog- 
nitive and  psycholinguistic  approaches  to  SLA,  and  sev- 
eral specifically  on  L2  acquisition.  Extensive  information 
at  <http:/ / www.er.uqam.ca/nobel/ r21270/index.html>. 
Otherwise  contact  Patsy  M.  Lightbown,  Program  Chair; 
TESL  Centre,  Concordia  University, 1455  de  Maisonneuve 
Blvd.  West,  Montreal,  Quebec  H3G  1M8,  Canada;  t:  1-514- 
848-2445;  <lightbn@vax2.concordia.ca>. 

March  9-13, 1999 — TESOL  '99:  Avenues  to  Success  at  the 
New  York  Hilton  in  New  York  City,  NY,  USA.  From 
keynote  speaker  David  Crystal  taking  a Welsh  perspec- 
tive on  the  future  of  English  through  plenaries  address- 
ing an  unusually  broad  range  of  topics  to  hundreds  of 
papers  and  demonstrations  plus  extras  like  breakfast 
seminars  and  educational  visits,  the  TESOL  Annual 
Convention  will  no  doubt  match  the  standards  of  previ- 
ous years.  For  full  plenary  abstracts  or  other  informa- 
tion, go  to  <http://www.tesol.edu/conv/t99.html>.  For 
further  information,  write  to  TESOL,  1600  Cameron  St., 
Ste  300,  Alexandria,  VA  22314-2751,  USA;  t:  1-703-836- 
0774;  f:  1-703-836-7864;  <tesol@tesol.edu>. 

March  26-27, 1999 — Individual  Differences  in  Foreign 
Language  Learning:  Effects  of  Aptitude,  Intelligence 
and  Motivation.  This  PacSLRF  (The  Pacific  Second 
Language  Research  Forum)  seminar  hosted  by  the  De- 
partment of  English,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  will 
relate  the  theoretical  constructs  of  intelligence,  aptitude 
and  motivation  to  issues  of  language  learning  in  in- 
structional settings.  Keynote  speakers  will  summarize 
the  latest  developments  and  research  in  these  con- 
structs and  describe  current  instrumentation  for  assess- 
ing individuals.  Thirty-minute  papers  by  participants 
will  follow  each  keynote.  See  <http://www.als. 
aoyama.ac.jp/pacslrf/pacslrf.html>.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Peter  Robinson,  Department  of  English, 
Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25  Shibuya,  Shibuya- 
ku,  Tokyo  150-8366;  t:  03-3409-8111,  ext.  2379;  f(w):  03- 
3486-8390;  <peterr@cl.aoyama.ac.jp>. 

March  28-April  1 — IATEFL  Conference  1999  at  Heriot- 
Watt  University,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  This  33rd  interna- 
tional annual  conference  will  offer  plenaries,  talks, 
workshops,  panel  discussions  and  poster  sessions  by 
international  presenters  as  well  as  a large  ELT  Resources 
Exhibition  and  the  JobShop.  See  the  conference  web  site 
at  <http://www.iatefl.org/Edinburgh-1999.htm>  for 
more  information,  or  contact  the  organization  headquar- 
ters at  3 Kingsdown  Chambers,  Whitstable,  CT5  2FL, 

UK;  t:  44-0-1227-276528;  f:  44-0-1227-274415;  <IATEFL@ 
Compuserve.com>. 

March  29-April  1 — Poetics,  Linguistics  and  History:  Dis- 
courses of  War  and  Conflict,  a conference  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Potchefstroom,  Potchefstroom,  South  Africa.  In 
this  centenary  year  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War,  plenary  lec- 
tures, papers,  workshops  and  posters  are  directed  to 
stylistic  investigation  of  texts  in  terms  of  their  contexts, 
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primarily  but  not  exclusively  those  of  South  Africa.  An 
extensive  accompanying  guest  program  is  also  on  offer. 
For  details,  see  <http://linguistlist.org/issues/9/9- 
1514.html>  or  contact  Wannie  Carstens,  Dept,  of  Afri- 
kaans and  Dutch,  Potchefstroom  University  for  CHE, 
Potchefstroom  2520,  South  Africa;  t:  27-(0) 18-299-1485/6; 
f:  27  (0)18-299-1562;  <afnwamc@puknet.puk.ac.za>. 

April  9-11, 1999 — The  Symposium  About  Language  and 
Society-Austin  (SALSA)  will  hold  its  Seventh  Annual 
Meeting  at  the  University  of  Texas  in  Austin,  USA.  In 
addition  to  four  keynote  speakers,  it  invites  abstracts  on 
research  concerning  the  relationship  of  language  to  cul- 
ture and  society.  Research  frameworks  will  be  various — 
linguistic  anthropology,  sociolinguistics,  speech  play 
and  poetics,  ethnography  of  communication,  political 
economy  of  language,  etc.  Go  to  <http:// 
www.dla.utexas.edu/depts/anthro/projects/salsa/>  or 
write  to  SALSA;  Department  of  Linguistics,  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  Austin,  Texas  78712,  USA; 
<SALSA@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu>. 

Calls  For  Papers  / Posters  (in  order  of  deadlines) 

February  28, 1999  (for  September  9-11, 1999) — Exeter 
CALL'99:  CALL  and  the  Learning  Community,  the 
eighth  biennial  conference  to  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Exeter  on  CALL  themes,  offers  a forum  for  experts  and  all 
interested  persons  to  meet  and  discuss  problems  and 
progress  in  CALL  in  a relaxed  atmosphere.  Proposals  for 
25-minute  papers  are  invited  on  any  aspect  of  CALL,  but 
particularly  welcome  are  topics  dealing  with  CALL  and 
learning  in  the  community,  as  in  distance  learning,  stu- 
dent-centred learning,  or  other  such  modes  and  ap- 
proaches. Subsequent  submission  of  papers  to  the 
international  journal  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learn- 
ing is  possible.  The  proposal  form  and  other  information 
are  available  at  <http://www.ex.ac.uk/french/an- 
nouncements/Exeter_CALL_99.html>.  Send  proposals  to 
Wendy  Oldfield,  CALL'99  Conference;  Department  of 
Russian,  School  of  Modem  Languages,  The  University, 
EXETER,  EX4  4QH,  UK.  For  further  information,  contact 
Oldfield  at  t/f:  44-(0) 1392-264221;  <W.01dfield@ex.ac.uk> 
or  Keith  Cameron  at  <K.C.Cameron@ex.ac.uk>. 

March  1, 1999  (for  August  9-13, 1999) — "Focus  and  Pre- 
supposition in  Multi-Speaker  Discourse,"  a workshop 
within  the  11th  European  Summer  School  "Logic  Lin- 
guistics and  Information"  (ESSLLI)  at  the  University  of 
Utrecht  in  The  Netherlands.  Papers  and  discussions  are 
sought  to  explore  the  relationship  between  theories  of 
focus  and  of  presupposition  and  their  implementation  in 
a theory  of  dialogue.  The  main  web  site  can  be  found  at 
<http://esslli.let.uu.nl/>,  or  inquire  of  Bart  Geurts;  Max 
Planck  Institute  for  Psycholinguistics,  Postbox  310,  NL- 
6500  AH  Nijmegen,  The  Netherlands. 

March  15, 1999  (for  May  21-22)— The  Fourth  Regional 
Symposium  on  Applied  Linguistics,  hosted  by  the 
M.A.  Program  in  Applied  Linguistics  at  the  University 
of  the  Americas.  Participants  aim  to  discuss,  reflect  on, 
and  develop  a richer  knowledge  of  the  modalities  im- 
plicated in  the  processes  of  the  acquisition  and  teaching 
of  foreign  languages  as  they  consider  this  year's  central 
theme,  Socio-Cultural  Issues.  Presentations  and  work- 
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shops  are  welcome,  ranging  from  classroom  practices 
to  theory.  For  details,  contact  Virginia  LoCastro  at 
<locastro@mail.pue.udlap.mx>  or  at  Departamento  de 
lenguas,  Universidad  de  las  Americas,  72820  Puebla, 
Mexico;  t:  52  (22)  29-31-05;  f:  52  (22)  29-31-01. 

Job  Information  Center/ 
Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole  B natsue  duggan 

Aichi-ken — ALTIA  Corporation  is  seeking  full-time  na- 
tive English  instructors  for  ALT  positions  in  Aichi,  Gifu, 
Shizuoka,  Okayama,  and  Hiroshima  to  begin  from  April 
1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Minimum  BA  or  BS  degree; 
teaching  experience  and  Japanese  language  ability  pre- 
ferred; current  international  or  Japanese  driving  license; 
willing  to  relocate.  Duties:  Teach  from  20  to  25  50- 
minute  lessons  per  week;  participate  in  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  various  committee  assignments.  Salary 
& Benefits:  One-year  renewable  contract;  salary  of 
250,000-306,000  yen  per  month  depending  on  number  of 
lessons  taught  per  week  and  experience;  generous  sum- 
mer, spring  and  winter  vacation;  company  car  provided 
for  travel  to  and  from  school  with  limited  personal  use; 
phone  line  and  phone/fax  machine  provided;  assistance 
with  accommodation;  visa  sponsorship.  Application 
Materials:  Cover  letter,  resume,  one  passport-size  pho- 
tograph, photocopy  of  visa  and  international  or  Japa- 
nese driving  license.  Other  Requirements:  After 
interviewing  with  ALTIA,  successful  applicants  will  also 
interview  with  the  Board  of  Education  for  final  ap- 
proval. Contact:  Chris  Oostyen,  ALT  Operations  Super- 
visor; 201  Bell  Village,  Kamishiota  19,  Midori-ku, 
Narumi-cho,  Nagoya  466-0051;  t:  052-623-8808;  f:  052- 
623-8876. 

Iwate-ken — Mizusawa  School  of  English  seeks  a full-time 
English  teacher  for  all  ages  beginning  April  1,  1999. 
Qualifications:  Teaching  experience  and  spoken  Japa- 
nese ability.  Duties:  40-hour  work  week;  maximum  28 
contact  hours  per  week.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  of 
250,000  yen  per  month;  paid  vacations  and  holidays; 
teacher's  apartment  at  47,000  yen/ month;  one-year  re- 
newable contract.  Application  Materials:  Letter  and 
resume.  Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact:  Mizusawa  School 
of  English,  1-2-3  Tainichidori,  Mizusawa-shi,  Iwate  023- 
0827;  f:  0197-25-8860. 

Okayama-ken — Notre  Dame  Seishin  University  in 
Okayama  is  seeking  staff  for  both  full-  and  part-time 
positions  beginning  in  April,  1999.  Qualifications:  MA 
in  TEFL/TESL  or  TEFL  certification  required,  as  well  as 
native-speaker  proficiency  in  English.  Duties:  Full-time 
position  is  approximately  20  hours/ week  and  requires 
attendance  at  faculty  meetings  (bilingual);  assistance 
with  testing  and  curriculum  planning.  Part-time  posi- 
tion is  approximately  ten  hours /week.  Salary  & Ben- 
efits: Full-time  position  includes  twice-yearly  bonuses, 
limited  research  funds,  furnished  apartment  within 
walking  distance  of  the  university  (rent  and  utilities  to 


be  paid  by  the  tenant).  Application  Materials:  Cover 
letter  and  resume.  Contact:  Lyn  Swierski;  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  Department,  Notre  Dame  Seishin 
University,  Ifukucho  2-16-9,  Okayama-shi  700-8516. 
Enquiries:  <bwsmanor@po.harenet.ne.jp>. 

Shizuoka -ken — Greenwich  School  of  English  Japan  in 
Hamamatsu  is  seeking  English  teachers  for  both  full- 
and  part-time  positions.  Qualifications:  Teaching  expe- 
rience and  teaching  qualification;  ability  to  teach  British  - 
style  English.  Duties:  Teach  English,  attend  meetings, 
check  students'  homework.  Salary  & Benefits:  250,000 
yen/month  before  taxes;  nice  comfortable  accommoda- 
tions. Application  Materials:  CV  and  copy  of  diploma. 
Contact:  Keiko  Asano;  95-16  4F  Chitose,  Hamamatsu, 
Shizuoka  430-0934;  t:  053-455-6851;  f:  053-456-6610. 

Shizuoka-ken — Katoh  Schools  and  College  in  Numazu  is 
seeking  a full-time  preschool  teacher  for  an  expanding 
English  immersion  program  in  a private  Japanese  school 
to  begin  from  April, 1999.  Qualifications:  Teaching  cer- 
tificate and  two  years  teaching  experience.  Duties:  Work 
with  three-  and  four-year-old  Japanese  children  in  an 
immersion  (total  English)  setting.  English  is  not  taught 
as  a subject  but  is  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction  for 
up  to  50%  of  the  students'  school  day.  Students  acquire 
English  naturally  as  they  engage  in  age-appropriate 
preschool  activities.  Working  hours  and  calendar  are 
similar  to  regular  Japanese  preschool.  Salary  & Benefits: 
Base  salary  is  from  3,100,000  to  5,100,000  yen  per  year, 
depending  on  experience  and  education;  moving  allow- 
ance, Japanese  health  insurance  and  a generous  housing 
allowance  is  also  provided;  one-year  renewable  contract; 
yearly  salary  increases  scheduled.  Application  Materi- 
als: Resume,  reference,  photo,  cover  letter.  Deadline: 
Ongoing.  Contact:  Dr.  Michael  Bostwick;  Katoh  Gakuen, 
1979  Jiyugaoka,  Ooka,  Numazu,  Shizuoka  410-0022;  t/f: 
0559-26-0522;<bostwick@gol.com>. 

Shizuoka-ken — Katoh  Schools  and  College  in  Numazu  is 
seeking  a full-time  elementary  school  teacher  for  an 
expanding  English  immersion  program  in  a private 
Japanese  school  to  begin  from  April,1999.  Qualifica- 
tions: Teaching  certificate  and  five  years  teaching  expe- 
rience. Duties:  Teach  regular  academic  subjects  through 
the  medium  of  English  to  Japanese  students  in  a private 
school.  Katoh  Gakuen  is  a private  Japanese  K-12  school 
in  which  the  academic  curriculum  is  taught  in  English;  it 
is  not  a language  school.  Working  hours  and  calendar 
are  similar  to  regular  Japanese  public  schools.  Salary  & 
Benefits:  Base  salary  is  from  3,100,000  to  5,100,000  yen 
per  year,  depending  on  experience  and  education;  mov- 
ing allowance,  Japanese  health  insurance  and  a generous 
housing  allowance  is  also  provided;  one-year  renewable 
contract;  yearly  salary  increases  scheduled.  Application 
Materials:  Resume,  reference,  photo,  cover  letter.  Dead- 
line: Ongoing.  Contact:  Dr.  Michael  Bostwick;  Katoh 
Gakuen,  1979  Jiyugaoka,  Ooka,  Numazu,  Shizuoka  410- 
0022;  t/f:  0559-26-0522;  <bostwick@gol.com>. 

(Shizuoka-ken)  Katoh  Schools  and  College  in  Numazu  is 
seeking  a full-time  junior  high  school  teacher  for  an  ex- 
panding English  immersion  program  in  a private  Japa- 
nese school  to  begin  from  April,1999.  Qualifications: 
Teaching  certificate  in  one  of  the  following  subjects — 
math,  science,  social  studies  (geography  and  economics). 
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1  Pair  work  Look.  at  these  pictures  uf  vucntkms.  Which  vacation  loots 
the  most  enjoyable?  Which  kwks  like  the  least  fun? 


2 Listen  igi  Four  people  are  describing  their  vacations.  Write  the 
number  of  the  description  on  the  Correa  picture. 

3 Listen  again  1PI  Who  is  describing  his  or  Iter  vacation?  Look  at 
the  chart  and  check  (i/)  the  correct  column. 


4 Join  a partner  Discus*  these  questions. 

* Now  that  you  know  more  about  what  the  people  did  on  tlteir  vacations, 
have  you  changed  your  answers  to  Activity  Al?  Why  or  why  not? 

• What's  the  nicest  vacation  you  hate  taken?  Tell  your  partner  about  it. 


I ■ \ 

I (Wanda'o)  vacation  bounded  really  enjoyable/awful  because  ...  j 
The  nicest  vacation  I've  ever  taien  wae  when  I ... 


IZSGfcflSvOl  Group  work  Ixxsk  at  the  pi  to  tns  and  discuss  these  questions. 

• W’Iim  are  die  |>copk  doing?  Wise  re  do  you  tliink  they  are? 

• Imagine  that  \T>u  could  take  unc  of  ihtsc  vacation*.  Wltich  otic  would 
you  choose?  Why? 

• If  yuur  drennr  vacation  isn'i  drown  here,  describe  it  to  the  group. 


I6£33£fl37(s]  Communication  task  FTiffl  Divide  into  an  even  number  of  pairs. 

Half  die  pain  should  lock  al  Task  C on  page  C-4.  and  the  odicr  half  at 
Task  9 on  page  C-6.  You’re  going  to  look  at  some  vacation  snapshots. 

t 
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If  you  could  use  an  American  English  conversation  course, 
designed  for  Japanese  colleges  and  universities,  with  30  units 
that  can  each  be  taught  in  one  class  hour... 
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music,  or  art;  and  five  years  teaching  experience;  profi- 
ciency in  computers,  Internet,  as  well  as  a strong  back- 
ground in  ESL  helpful.  Duties:  Teach  Japanese  junior 
high  school  level  children  in  an  immersion  program 
through  the  medium  of  English.  Katoh  Gakuen  is  not  an 
English  conversation  school.  Working  hours  and  calen- 
dar are  similar  to  regular  Japanese  public  schools.  Salary 
& Benefits:  Base  salary  is  from  3,100,000  to  5,100,000 
yen  per  year,  depending  on  experience  and  education; 
moving  allowance,  Japanese  health  insurance  and  a gen- 
erous housing  allowance  is  also  provided;  one-year  re- 
newable contract;  yearly  salary  increases  scheduled. 
Application  Materials:  Resume,  reference,  photo,  cover 
letter.  Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact:  Dr.  Michael 
Bostwick;  Katoh  Gakuen,  1979  Jiyugaoka,  Ooka, 
Numazu,  Shizuoka  410-0022;  t/f:  0559-26-0522; 
<bostwick@gol.com>. 

Taiwan — The  Department  of  Applied  English  of  Ming 
Chuan  University  in  Taoyuan  is  urgently  seeking  assis- 
tant or  associate  professors.  Qualifications:  Doctorate  in 
English,  education,  management,  or  communications- 
related  field  completed  by  August,  1998.  Those  with 
business  experience  will  be  given  first  consideration. 
Duties:  Teach  English  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and/ 
or  ESP  in  university  and  extension  programs;  also  some 
administrative  responsibilities.  Salary  and  Benefits: 
Approximately  NT$63,000  per  month  with  1.5  months 
salary  bonus  per  year  after  first  year  of  service;  health 
insurance;  paid  winter  and  summer  vacation,  etc.  Appli- 
cation Materials:  Resume  with  photo  ID,  writing 
sample,  tape  recording  of  speaking  voice,  and  three  let- 
ters of  recommendation.  Deadline:  Ongoing  search 
(ASAP).  Contact:  Dr.  Irene  Shen;  Chair,  Department  of 
Applied  English,  c/o  Department  of  Personnel,  Ming 
Chuan  University,  No.  250  Sec.  5 Chung  Shan  North 
Road,  Taipei  111,  Taiwan  ROC;  t:  886-3-350-7001  ext. 
3210;  f:  886-3-350-0995;  <ysshen@mcu.edu.tw>. 

The  Web  Comer 

ELT  News  at  <http://www.eltnews.com>. 

JALT  Online  homepage  at  <http:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp /jalt/index.html>. 

Jobs  section  at  <http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/ 
features /j  obs.html  >. 

Sophia  Applied  Linguistics  Circle  (Japanese  site)  at 
<http:/  / www.asahi-net.or.jp/~jg8t-fjt/bulletin.htm>. 

Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a Job  at 
<http://www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html>. 

ESL  Job  Center  on  the  Web  at  <http:// 
www.pacificnet.net/~sperling/jobcenter.html>. 

Ohayo  Sensei  at  <http://www.wco.com/~ohayo/>. 

NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information  Sys- 
tems ) career  information  at  <http:// 
nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp>. 

The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job  Centre 

at  <http://www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl>. 


To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please  send  the 
following  information  by  fax  or  e-mail:  City  and  prefecture , 
name  of  institution,  title  of  position,  whether  full-  or  part-time, 
qualifications,  duties,  salary  and  benefits,  application  materials, 
deadline,  and  contact  information.  Faxes  should  be  sent  to 
Bettina  Begole  at  0857-87-0858 ; e-mail 
<begole@po.harenet.ne.jp>  so  that  it  they  are  received  before  the 
15th  of  the  month,  two  months  before  publication. 

717/Job  Information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment 
practices,  in  accordance  with  Japanese  law,  international  law, 
and  human  good  sense.  Announcements  in  the  jic/ Positions 
column  should  not  contain  exclusions  or  requirements  concern- 
ing gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin  ("native 
speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or  "American"), 
unless  there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling  reasons 
for  such  discrimination,  in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be 
clearly  explained  in  the  job  announcement.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity  and  to  return  ads  for  rewriting  if 
they  do  not  comply  with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language  educa- 
tion to  use  this  free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest 
group  of  qualified,  caring  professionals.  Nonpublic  person- 
nel searches  and/or  discriminatory  limitations  reduce  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus  counterproduc- 
tive to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 
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Membership  Information 

JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JALT, 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  4,000.  There  are  currently  37  jalt  chapters  and  2 affiliate  chapters 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  iatefl  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  JALT  Journal;  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph  series). 
Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  bi- 
monthly basis  in  each  jalt  chapter,  and  National  Special  Interest  Groups,  N-SiGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest,  jalt  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya, 
Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama, 
Kumamoto  (affiliate),  Miyazaki  (affiliate). 

N-SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer- Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Materials  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video;  Other 
Language  Educators  (forming);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (forming),  jalt  members  can  join  as  many  n-SIGs  as  they  wish  for 
a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  N-SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  jalt  Research  Grants 
Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships  (¥5,000) 
are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  JALT  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for  every 
five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  jalt  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubin 
furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher , or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge), 
a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office. 
Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  <jalt@gol.com> 
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The  Greatest  Discounts  Ever  from  0061  IDC! 

Get  new  incredible  savings, up  to  50%, whether  from  the  home, office, or  your  cellular  phone.*2 
Start  your  international  calling  with  0061  and  your  savings  can  begin  right  now! 

* 2PHS  & cellular  phone  service  requires  an  enrollment  application. 


Extra  Savings  with  IDC  Family  Plus. 


Join  IDC  Family  Plus  and  enjoy  up  to  25  %*3  additional  savings, extended  Discount  Rate 
hours, and  automatic  discounts  on  all  your  overseas  calls. 

★ 3 with  ¥800  in  monthly  calls/8am-9pm  weekdays  offers'!  3%  savings. 


★ Avg.per  min. rate  for  a 5 min. IDC  Family  Plus  Discount  Rate  call 

★ The  above  rate  does  not  apply  to  PHS  or  cellular  phones 

► For  inquiries  80066-11 

or  Ml  20-03-0061  [toll  free/24hours/everyday] 


IDC 


International 

Digital 

Communications 


Visit  IDC's  Homepage  http://www.idc.co.jp/ 


Oxford  University  Press 


; Find  out  with 
a Factfile 

• Non-fiction  readers  for  all  ages 
and  interest  groups 

• Each  book  focuses  on  a topic 
such  as  famous  cities,  sport,  the 
environment 

• Graded  at  levels  equivalent  to 
Stages  1-3  of  the 

Oxford  Bookworms  series 

• High-quality,  full  color 
photographs  to  complement 
the  text 

• Exercises  at  the  back  of  each 
book,  plus  ideas  for  extended 
activities  and  project  work 

• Ideal  for  cultural  and  cross- 
curricular studies 
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I Telephone: 

| Fax: 

| Address:  School  Home 
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Please  fax  to:  03-5995-3919 

Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
T 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-6368-9213 
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Longman  Active  Study  j 

Dictionary  NEW  Edition 


An  ideal  first  monolingual  dictionary 
for  intermediate  students 

• Over  45,000  words  and  phrases 

•Clear  definitions,  written  using  the 
2,000  word  Longman  Defining 
Vocabulary 

• ’active  words’  are  highlighted 
Frequency  information  included  to 
show  the  most  common  meanings 
first 

• Study  Pages  and  grammar  help 
boxes  focus  on  vital  grammar 
points 

•Full-color  and  new  black  and  white 
illustrations 

• Contains  built-in  workbook  and 
usage  notes 


Please  send  me  information  on  the  Longman  Active  Study  Dictionary. 


Longman 

Act**  Stwty 


Cased  ¥3,700 
Paper  ¥2,100 

( prices  exclude  consumption  tax.) 


Name:  Mr/Ms School  Name: 

Address:  Home  □/School  □ 

Tel:  Home  □/School  □ e-mail  address  : 


Titles  in  use  : No.  of  students  you  teach:  . 


Addison  Wesley  Longman 

1-13-19  Sekiguchi,  Bunkyo-ku,Tokyol  12-00 14 
Phone:  03-3266-0404  Fax:  03-3266-0326 
e-mail:  longman@ljkk.com 

LG  3/99 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper, 
with  three  centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The 
Language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines: as  indicated  below. 
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The  Language  Teacher  li , American  Psychological 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub:headings 
(bold-faced  or  italics ) used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies  are  re- 
quired. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and 
contact  details  should  appear  on  only  one  of 
the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
Send  all  three  copies  to  Bill  Lee. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  Bill  Lee. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well  known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 

PMAJ  >9\s*-U$Xt0  4>9\£z.- 

k rfflta  < n $ i >c 

Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  tlt  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 


0 


Submissions 


500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
15th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publica- 
tion, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate,  tlt 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known  to 
the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and  are 
able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

MaraffllK8tt& 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to  rep- 
licate your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send  sub- 
missions to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 
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Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books  and 
other  educational  materials.  We  do  not  publish 
unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Publishers'  Re- 
view Copies  Liaison  for  submission  guidelines 
and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for  permission  to 
review  unlisted  materials. 
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lishers Review  Copies  Liaison  \Z  < tz£  V'e  i 
tz , jfi$£j8lt,  The  Language  Teacher  h tC 

UndciCovcr  ra&UJ3$jV'&*>-£  < TzZ 

JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official  JALT 
organizational  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month, 
2 months  prior  to  publication. 
jalt 

Its  JALT  News  < tz  5 V\,  8 

jalt 
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Of  National  SlGnificance.  jALT-recognised  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Of  National  SlGnificance 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jalt  National  Special  Interest  Group  T , 

Tzz^o  mu,  m* z%mLf£z>%<nmn<v2ti 

Mftmsu  t:  n-sics  Slt'MTto 

Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which  should 
(a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a title — usually 
the  presentation  tide,  (c)  have  a by-line  with  the 


presenter's  name,  (d)  include  the  month  in  which 
the  presentation  was  given,  (e)  conclude  with 
the  reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  con- 
tact the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th 
of  the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

*2**&4*o  AftoSBi:  (i)£«&«,  (b )m?> 
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Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  tlt  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and  other 
information  in  order,  followed  by  a brief,  ob- 
jective description  of  the  event).  Maps  of  new 
locations  can  be  printed  upon  consultation 
with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that  are 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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n ^OMB02A^aoiSBC  Chapter  An- 
nouncements 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participation 
in/ announcements  of  conferences,  colloquia, 
seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be  posted 
in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your  announce- 
ments of  up  to  150  words  to  the  Bulletin  Board 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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JlC/Positions.  tlt  encourages  all  prospective  em- 
ployers to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the  most 
qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan.  Contact  the 
Job  Information  Center  editor  for  an  announce- 
ment form.  Deadline  for  submitting  forms:  15th  of 
the  month  two  months  prior  to  publication.  Publi- 
cation does  n ot  indicate  endorsement  of  the  institu- 
tion by  JALT.  It  is  the  position  of  the  JALT  Executive 
Board  that  no  positions- wan  ted  announcements 
will  be  printed. 

^AISTTo  L£V'#li,  Job  Information  Cen- 
ter/Positions Announcement  Form 
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Introduction 


The  Future  Of  JALT  Publications  - At  the  time  of  writing,  in  late  January  1999,  JALT  Executive  Board 
discussions  regarding  the  1999-2000  budget  are  underway.  Publications,  as  one  of  the  most  visible 
products  of  our  organization,  are  currently  under  close  scrutiny  by  the  JALT  budget  and  policy  makers. 
Japan's  economic  hardships  took  their  toll  on  The  Language  Teacher  last  year,  resulting  in  reduced  advertisement 
revenue.  JALT  budget  allocations  for  publications  also  shrunk.  We  have  compensated  by  trimming  the  size  of 
TLT  . Without  compromising  the  quality  of  the  content,  we  have  made  cuts  to  all  parts  of  the  magazine.  We 
continue  to  flourish,  and  the  creative  thinking  of  our  staff  to  keep  TLT  looking  good  has  been  admirable.  How- 
ever, if  the  current  trend  continues,  TLT  will  have  to  make  some  choices.  We  certainly  endeavour  to  maintain 
our  position  as  a monthly  periodical,  but  without  the  support  and  belief  that  JALT  publications  are  important, 
our  status  will  undoubtedly  be  altered. 

The  lead  article  in  this  issue,  by  Joseph  Tomei,  Christopher  Glick,  and  Mark  Holst,  presents  information 
about  projects  and  their  suitability  to  EFL  classes  and  describes  a survey  project  that  the  authors  have  used  with 
great  success.  Roger  Pattimore  describes  an  e-mail  writing  course  which  he  piloted  with  third-year  junior  high 
school  students. 

This  month's  selection  of  practical  articles  for  classroom  use  continues  with  Alan  Mackenzie's  article  which 
describes  a product  development  simulation  he  has  used  with  intermediate  business  English  classes,  in  which 
groups  of  students  designed  a product  and  presented  a boardroom  proposal  for  its  adoption.  Next,  Tammy 
Slater  discusses  the  usefulness  of  illustrations  in  pair-work  tasks  in  language  classrooms  and  shows,  through 
transcriptions  of  student  discourse,  how  illustrations  can  influence  the  language  which  learners  use  to  complete 
various  pair-work  tasks. 

Fan  Xianlong  reports  a successful  program  he  has  developed  for  use  with  graduate  students  in  China  which 
integrates  the  development  of  receptive  and  productive  English  language  skills  to  facilitate  overall  competence. 

Our  Japanese  language  article  this  month,  by  Yamato  Ryusuke,  reports  on  a study  of  intermediate  Japanese  EFL 
learners'  metacognitive  writing  strategies  and  the  relationship  between  metacognition  and  quality  of  written  work. 

In  an  interview  with  Kirstin  Schwartz,  Career  Services  Coordinator  for  TESOL,  Craig  Sower  and  Wayne  K. 
Johnson  report  on  recent  employment  trends  around  the  world.  In  the  Opinions  and  Perspectives  section,  Johanne 
Leveille  poses  the  question,  Will  our  students  be  ready  for  the  future?  and  offers  some  suggestions  on  how  educa- 
tors in  Japan  can  help.  Laura  McGregor 
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The  Language  Teacher  is  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Japan  Association  for  Language  Teaching  (ZenJtoAru  Gogaku  Kyoiku  Gakkai).  Formed  in  1976, 
JALT  is  a non-profit  professional  organization  of  language  teachers,  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan. 
JALT's  publications  and  events  serve  as  vehicles  for  the  exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new 
developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JALT  welcomes  members  of  any  nationality,  regardless  of  the  language  taught. 

Note:  TLT  fbllozvs  the  recommendation  cfthe  Japan  style  sheet  that  Japanese  names  be  given  in  traditional  order,  surname  first.  This  convention  is  occasionally 
reversed,  at  the  author’s  request.  For  more  information,  see  Japan  style  sheet:  The  SWET  guide  for  writers,  editors,  and  translators  (pp.  33-36).  Berkeley,  CA: 
Stone  Bridge  Press.  ISBN  1-880656-30-2. 

All  materials  in  this  publication  are  copyright  © 1999  by  their  respective  authors. 
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Ideal  for  learners  who  have 
learned  English  before  but  can’t 
use  it  to  communicate, 

Fast  Lane  is  a skills-focused 
intensive  course  for  adult  and 
young  learners. 

There  are  six  levels  available — 

Intro  (zero  beginner),  Level  1 
(false  beginner),  Level  2(elementary), 
Level  3 (intermediate),  Level  4 (upper 


lengths. 


• 30  complete  topic-based  units,  each  on  a double-page  spread 

• Authentic  texts  and  stimulating  activities 

• Photocopiable  assessment  tests  in  the  Teacher's  Book 


(' 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  CONTACT  OUR  ELT  HOTLINE  AT: 
(Tel)  03-5977-8581  (Fax)  03-5977-8582 


Please  send  a sample  of  Fast  Lane  Level  □(Specify  Level).  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name: School: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 

T 

TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 
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LANGUAGEHOUSE 


Main  Offica 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ky,  T 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542 
Tel:  06-245-9995  . Fax:  06-245-9996 

WWW  http:/AAAww.i3web.ntti.co.jp/MacmillanLH  E-mail  mlh@po.infosphere.or.jp 


Project  Work  Kumamoto  Cakuen  University 

in  the  Japanese  University 

Christopher  Glick  and  Mark  Holst 

Lfidj^rUUI  1 1 Hokkaido  University 


hile  the  general  unit  for  a teaching  plan  is 
the  single  class  period,  we  have  found  that 
multi-period  lessons  bring  many  benefits: 
increased  student  motivation,  visible  student  progress, 
and  simplified  lesson  planning  for  teachers.  Because 
university  classes  usually  meet  only  once  a week, 
multi-period  lessons  recycle  skills  and  information.  In 
this  paper,  we  will  present  group  projects  as  an  ex- 
ample of  multi-period  work.  First,  we  will  give  back- 
ground information  on  projects  and  their  applicability 
to  the  EFL  classroom.  Second,  we  will  outline  a survey 
project  that  we  have  used  successfully  in  our  fresh- 
man English  classes  at  a national  university  in  Japan. 
We  will  also  suggest  other  project  ideas  we  have  used 
in  a range  of  classes. 

Using  Project  Work  in  the  EFL  Classroom 

The  English  language  classroom  is  a unique  type  of 
classroom,  insofar  as  an  English  lesson  is  imaginable 
on  almost  any  topic.  However,  it  is  important  to  match 
the  content  of  the  class  material,  known  as  carrier  con- 
tent, to  the  interests  of  the  students  (Cook,  1983; 
Littlejohn  & Windeatt,  1989).  Critics  of  content-based 
language  teaching  approaches  argue  if  teachers  pro- 
vide only  content  without  analytical,  grammar-based 
activities,  students  cannot  make  sufficient  progress  in 
the  target  language  (Cook;  Littlejohn  & Windeatt).  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paper,  we  will  assume  that  the 
question  is  not  choosing  content  over  language  prac- 
tice, but  rather  balancing  the  two. 

One  of  the  challenges  of  the  communicative  class- 
room is  to  determine  students'  range  of  interests  as  an 
aid  to  choosing  appropriate  materials.  The  assumption 
that  language  learners  will  show  better  achievement 
when  they  are  working  with  material  that  they  con- 
sider to  be  valuable  has  only  recently  been  systemati- 
cally researched  (Domyei,  1994;  Gardner  & Tremblay, 
1995).  This  research  strongly  indicates  the  obvious  as- 
sumption, that  students  do  better  when  they  are  study- 
ing something  they  are  interested  in.  Thus,  students 
also  have  a role  to  play  in  the  learning  process:  "The 
learner  must  take  at  least  some  of  the  initiatives  that 
give  shape  and  direction  to  the  learning  process" 

(Little  and  Dam,  1998,  p.  7). 


Fried-Booth  (1986)  has  presented  project  work  for 
the  ESL  classroom.  There  is  a fundamental  difference 
between  the  ESL  classroom,  where  a multi-ethnic 
group  in  London,  for  example,  studies  English  for  use 
in  the  wider  community,  and  the  typical  Japanese  EFL 
classroom,  where  students  generally  do  not  use  En- 
glish outside  the  classroom.  Famularo  (1996)  intro- 
duced the  group  project  as  a focus  for 
student-generated  materials  in  which  students  provide 
the  bulk  of  the  content  and  the  teacher  helps  students 
determine  the  best  way  to  express  their  ideas.  We  take 
Famularo's  idea  further  by  addressing  student  evalua- 
tion and  the  problems  of  how  to  provide  attainable 
goals  for  students  and  a replicable  structure  for  teach- 
ers. In  the  next  part  of  this  paper,  we  present  our  group 
project  assignment  for  use  in  Japan. 

The  Group  Survey  Project 

We  have  used  the  survey  project  successfully  in  a 
range  of  classes  in  which  student  groups  interview 
other  members  of  the  class  and  develop  7-10  minute 
presentations  incorporating  their  findings.  (See  Strong, 
1996  for  a similar  idea  designed  as  a single  class  les- 
son.) The  groups  need  four  or  five  weeks  to  complete 
the  project,  and  most  of  the  work  can  be  done  in  class 
apart  from  the  week  before  the  poster  presentations.  In 
all  but  the  presentation  stage,  activities  directly  related 
to  the  project  take  up  no  more  than  45  minutes  of  a 
typical  90-minute  class. 

To  prepare  students  for  working  in  small  groups,  we 
begin  the  term  with  activities  which  require  students  to 
express  their  opinions.  After  four  to  five  weeks,  we 
introduce  the  survey  project  by  presenting  an  explana- 
tion and  a general  schedule  (Table  1 shows  an  abbrevi- 
ated sample).  Informing  students  that  they  are 
working  towards  a specific  goal  helps  them  under- 
stand the  steps  along  the  way. 

We  recommend  using  the  last  half  of  a 90-minute 
class  for  work  on  the  project  and  reserving  the  first 
part  for  more  structured,  grammar-based  activities. 
Project  work  then  provides  meaningful  follow-up  lan- 
guage practice  and  application. 

In  our  experience,  four  to  five  classes  is  the  optimum 
amount  of  time  for  a single  project.  If  longer,  students 
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become  bored  with  the  topic;  if  shorter,  students  don't 
have  enough  time  to  envision  the  final  goal.  We  sched- 
ule two  projects  in  a 15-week  term,  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  letting  students  see  their  improved 
performance  over  time. 

Lesson  one:  Getting  into  groups  and  choosing  a topic  (30 
minutes) 

Students  form  work  groups  of  three  to  five  for  the 
project.  They  are  told  that  the  group  receives  a grade, 
so  if  a student  is  absent,  the  group  is  responsible  for 
informing  them  of  what  to  do.  They  receive  a schedule 
(Table  1)  explaining  the  aim  of  the  project  and  how  it  is 
going  to  be  carried  out. 

Table  1:  Project  schedule 


For  you:  first  project,  you  wiU  be  doing  a English  survey  h) 

et  your  fellow  students  on  a topic  about  staoenfc  life.  After  you  finish  t be 
survey,  you  will  then  make  6 presentation  about  yow  findkgs. 


&&£  This  week,  you  will  make  groups  and  choose  what  topic  you  want 
to  survey  and  begin  to  think  of  some  questions  ycu  wight 

32LQcfc  This  week,  you  will  first  do  o practice  survey.  Then  ycu  make  tbs 
quesfcamnife  is  well  as  on  answer  sheet  to  record  the  answers  for  jout 
survey. 

19  Oct  This  week,  you  should  Haw  yntir  qaesfion*  finished  and  checked 
and  be  ready  to  survey  tha  other  students  in  cUsa.  Any  students  yoc 
don’t  survey  in  class  you  will  need  to  find  than  out&kle  t d dcs*. 

This  week,  you  will  argaroxc  your  data  and  make  a poster 
showing  your  findings. 

SJjfaat  Tills  week,  tout  group  will  present  its  findings  to  the  class,  using 
the  poster. 


A few  points  should  be  noted  about  Table  1.  Leaving  the 
dates  blank  and  having  the  students  fill  them  in  allows 
you  to  work  through  the  schedule  with  the  students,  and 
to  use  it  with  multiple  classes  that  meet  on  different 
days.  It  also  permits  you  to  emphasize  to  the  students 
that  there  are  strict  deadlines  for  each  class.  Groups  who 
do  not  finish  on  time  should  complete  the  work  outside 
of  class  and  bring  it  to  you  before  the  next  class.  Students 
quickly  realize  that  they  are  responsible  for  their  work 
and  that  completing  the  assignment  during  class  is  the 
most  efficient  way  of  working.  Other  points  you  can  add 
to  the  schedule  include  space  for  exchanging  phone 
numbers  and/or  e-mail  addresses,  jobs  (such  as  group 
leader,  secretary,  materials  keeper  and  gofer),  or  a check- 
list of  things  to  do. 

Next,  students  choose  their  topics.  The  teacher 
should  give  them  as  much  direction  as  possible  to  en- 
sure that  the  topic  is  focused  and  will  yield  fruitful 
results.  Instead  of  "sports,"  for  example,  which  is  too 
broad,  better  topic  choices  on  the  theme  of  sports  in- 
clude a particular  sport,  sports  clubs  on  campus,  rea- 
sons why  people  do  sports,  high  school  sports,  or 
opinions  of  sports  figures. 
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This  time  also  allows  the  teacher  to  get  a feel  for 
which  groups  are  self-starters  and  which  may  need 
more  assistance.  Once  the  teacher  has  approved  the 
topic,  groups  use  the  rest  of  the  time  to  decide  on  pre- 
liminary questions.  A student  worksheet  to  individu- 
ally write  down  questions  can  provide  structure  as 
can  a homework  assignment  to  think  of  five  questions 
on  the  topic. 

Lesson  two:  Questionnaire  and  answer  sheet 
In  the  next  class,  a sample  questionnaire  is  distributed 
to  show  students  how  to  focus  their  questions  and 
make  them  more  schematic  (Appendix  A).  It  shows 
examples  of  the  three  question  types,  binary,  multiple 
choice,  and  open-ended.  This  progression  is  impor- 
tant: Binary  questions  divide  the  respondents  into 
general  groups,  and  multiple  choice  and  open-ended 
questions  elicit  detailed  and  personal  information. 
When  students  have  not  been  given  adequate  direc- 
tions in  making  their  questionnaires,  they  come  up 
with  a series  of  unconnected,  poorly  developed  ques- 
tions. Weak  questions  become  quite  apparent  when 
the  group  delivers  its  findings  to  the  rest  of  the  class, 
but  by  then  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it.  For 
lower  level  classes,  therefore,  a standardized  ques- 
tionnaire format  is  helpful  (see  Appendix  B for  an 
example).  More  advanced  students  can  be  assigned 
a minimum  number  of  each  type  of  question  or  in- 
structed to  add  questions  to  the  standard  questionnaire. 

Groups  should  make  copies  of  the  completed  ques- 
tionnaire for  each  of  their  members  and  answer  grids 
to  take  down  the  responses.  Students  who  do  not  fin- 
ish in  class  should  do  so  for  homework. 

Lesson  three:  The  survey  (45  minutes) 

Once  each  group  has  questions  and  answer  sheets 
ready,  students  can  begin  interviewing  each  other.  In 
a class  of  thirty-two  students  organized  into  groups  of 
four,  each  person  interviews  seven  people.  We  have 
also  required  more  advanced  classes  to  survey  stu- 
dents from  outside  the  class.  While  some  people  may 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  students  would  do  this 
activity  outside  of  class  in  English,  students  quickly 
realize  that  doing  it  in  Japanese  and  translating  it  into 
English  takes  twice  as  long  as  doing  it  in  English.  In 
order  to  avoid  wasting  time,  we  give  each  group  a 
class  list  that  can  then  be  divided  into  three  parts. 

Each  student  is  responsible  for  finding  his  or  her  own 
interviewees.  Forty-five  minutes  is  enough  time  to 
complete  the  surveys,  with  slower  groups  finishing 
outside  of  class. 

Lesson  four:  Collating  and  analyzing  the  data  (30-45  min- 
utes) 

The  groups  collate  the  information  they  have  col- 
lected. The  open-ended  questions  will  give  students 
the  most  trouble,  since  every  respondent  will  poten- 
tially give  a different  answer.  The  best  approach  is  to 
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group  the  answers  under  general  headings  and  pull 
out  a few  examples  to  show  some  of  the  main  trends. 
Students  also  need  to  think  about  the  design  of  their 
poster.  As  we  ask  the  students  to  give  their  presenta- 
tions with  few  or  no  notes,  the  poster  becomes  an  es- 
sential prop  which  the  group  can  refer  to  during  the 
presentation,  giving  visual  support  while  they  are  speak- 
ing and  making  the  talk  clearer  and  more  interesting.  As 
you  assign  projects  from  year  to  year,  you  can  develop  a 
bank  of  examples  from  previous  classes. 

The  students  must  also  decide  how  they  will  orga- 
nize their  presentations.  Each  member  of  the  group  is 
expected  to  play  a full  part  in  the  presentation;  one 
person  cannot  do  all  the  speaking. 

The  teacher  should  provide  large  sheets  of  paper  for 
the  posters  as  well  as  pencils,  crayons,  and  markers. 
While  some  of  the  work  can  be  done  during  class,  the 
posters  will  probably  have  to  be  completed  outside 
class,  and  a deadline  before  the  presentation  may  be 
necessary.  The  groups  should  plan  their  talks  to  last 
10-12  minutes,  including  questions.  One  teacher  asks 
students  to  make  the  presentations  to  him  privately 
before  class  in  order  to  give  feedback  and  advice. 

Class  time  can  be  spent  on  how  to  make  the  presenta- 
tions as  communicative  as  possible,  concentrating  on 
speaking  style,  body  language,  use  of  notes,  and  link- 
ing the  parts  of  the  talk  together,  with  stress  on  com- 
municating effectively  and  encouraging  as  much 
interaction  as  possible.  Listeners  are  encouraged  to 
question  the  speakers  for  clarification  and  additional 
information. 

Lesson  five:  Presentations  (90  minutes) 

The  pitfall  of  most  presentation  projects  is  that  groups 
present  one  at  a time  to  the  entire  class.  This  is  not 
only  time  consuming,  but  is  also  devoid  of  interaction 
between  presenters  and  observers.  To  avoid  this,  we 
have  used  a modified  poster  session  for  presentations, 
which  has  increased  student  participation  and  given 
students  multiple  opportunities  to  present  their  mate- 
rial. 

Four  of  the  groups  set  up  their  posters  in  corners  of 
the  classroom.  The  students  of  the  other  groups  make 
up  the  audience,  and  they  are  instructed  to  spread  out 
in  equal  numbers  to  listen  to  the  presentations.  When 
the  10-minute  presentation  time  is  over,  the  audience 
rotates  to  the  next  presentation.  Therefore,  groups 
make  their  presentations  four  times,  each  time  to  a 
different  audience.  After  the  fourth  time,  the  audience 
and  presenters  change  roles.  The  teacher  has  ample 
time  to  observe  and  evaluate  all  presentations. 

The  benefits  of  this  presentation  style  are  as  follows: 
First,  speakers  have  four  chances  to  perfect  their 
speaking  skills  and  their  timing  but  don't  have  time  to 
read  from  prepared  scripts.  Second,  groups  are  more 
at  ease  and  enjoy  addressing  a small  group  rather 
than  the  whole  class.  Third,  the  presentation  becomes 
a much  more  communicative  exercise. 
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Evaluation 

The  audience  uses  a grading  sheet  (Appendix  C)  to 
make  comments  on  the  four  presentations  they  attend. 
It  has  letter  or  numerical  grades  for  different  aspects 
of  the  presentation  (body  language,  volume,  poster) 
and  a space  for  additional  comments  that  students 
complete  as  they  watch  the  presentation.  Since  the 
student  evaluations  are  included  in  the  project  grade, 
groups  realize  that  they  must  make  a serious  presen- 
tation each  time.  Student  evaluators  can  appreciate 
the  types  of  things  that  teachers  look  for  in  a presenta- 
tion. The  teacher  can  decide  whether  to  include  the 
preparation  materials  in  the  project  grade,  and 
whether  to  evaluate  the  group  as  a whole  or  grade 
students  individually. 

Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  we  have  given  a general  description  of 
project  work,  illustrating  it  with  a survey  project.  Dur- 
ing the  first  five  classes  of  a 15-week  term,  students 
become  familiar  with  communicative  presentations. 
Then,  they  complete  two  projects  lasting  five  weeks 
each.  Some  of  the  projects  we  have  assigned  as  a sec- 
ond project  include:  a new  nation,  a campus  improve- 
ment project,  a wellness  center,  and  a new  invention 
(see  Glick,  Holst,  & Tomei,  1998).  These  projects  can 
be  tailored  to  specific  faculties.  For  example,  students 
in  the  fisheries  faculty  were  assigned  to  make  an  is- 
land nation,  with  special  attention  paid  to  the  types  of 
fish  and  aqua  culture.  Since  students  used  informa- 
tion from  their  other  classes,  the  relevance  of  this  as- 
signment was  obvious,  and  their  motivation 
improved. 

Project  work  offers  many  solutions  to  the  problems 
faced  in  the  university  classroom,  including  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  input  students  receive,  making  the 
content  more  applicable  to  students,  and  encouraging 
them  to  be  creative  and  imaginative.  Once  a frame- 
work has  been  established,  the  teacher  is  free  to  act  as 
a facilitator  rather  than  lecture.  This  framework  can  be 
applied  to  different  classes  without  becoming  boring 
for  the  teacher  because  each  group  will  produce  a new 
and  unique  project.  We  feel  that  project  work  can  be- 
come a valuable  addition  to  your  classes. 
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Appendix  A 


aainpur  survey  on  smoiang 

Your  first  project  will  be  a survey  of  the  class  on  one  topic.  This  sample 
survey  gives  you  the  minimum  number  of  questions  you  need  to  ask. 


Do  you  smoke? 


YES 


/ \ 

NO 


2)  Do  you  want  to  quit?  Does  smoking  bother  you? 
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f) 


2) 


3) 


survey  on 


? 

YES  WO 

♦ 

YES/NO 

YES/NO 

YES/NO 

YE5/NO 


YES /NO 


3)  Are  you  aony  you  started?  Could  you  love  someone  who  smokes? 


YES/NO 


YfcS/NO 


4)  How  much  smoke  a day? 


Have  you  ever  wicked? 


ajW  b}6-9 
c)  10-15  d)  16-20 
e)  mane  than  a pact 


«)  ye*,  and  I luted  it 
b)nov  and  I don't  watt  to 
c)y«*  and  Hiked  it 
d)  no.  but  I would  like  to  try  agan 


5)  Why  would  you  stop  smoking?  Why  would  you  start  smoking? 

ft)  health  b)  save  money  a)  girf/boyfirteftd  does  b)  atait  Imiwakme 

c)  someone  aste  me  to  d)spcrts  c)  be  fike  tny  friends d)  would  too*  cool 

ej  set  good  example  e)  I never  would 


6)  What  is  host  about  smoking?  What  is  wont  about  smoking? 


ft)  taste  b)  for  diet 
c)  meeting  people  d)  looks  cool 
«)  give  you  somethin*  to  do  when  bored 


a)  bad  for  health  b}  expensive 
e)  bad  «rwil  d)  looks  bod 
r)  «<h  hod  example 


4) 


c) 

O 


0) 

*) 

d) 


? 


5)  ? 

a) 

«*) 

c) 

d) 


ft) 

to 

0 

o 


? 


*) 

4) 


7) 


(opinion) 


Rervtnal  info}  M/F 


.7 


age? 


? 


7)Wkt  would  you  think  about  a pregnant  woman  smoking? 


6)  What  should  be  the  minimum  age  far  smoking  (give  « reason) 

Personal  info  M/F  Age?  Hometown? 

Favorite  sport?  Favorite  food? 

Do  your  parents  smoke?  Mother?  Y/N  Father  Y/N 
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I Oil*  POIUC. 

Gndtag  Steel 

Survey  Tofk  

Group  members . 


IFC  = inside  front  cover,  IBC  = inside  back  cover, 
OBC  = outside  back  cover 


Cambridge  University  Press 30, 41 

Council 50 

I.T.P 12 

Longman IFC,  45 

Macmillan 4,  36 

Minnesota  University 23 

Nellies’. 32 

Oxford  University  Press OBC 

Prentice-Hall  Japan 20,  IBC 

Seido 24 


t)  What  do  yet  think  of  this  group's  pester? 

100  90  80  70  60 

Goad  pohto?  Bad  Ptoim? 


2)  What  doyoe  think  of  this  group's  preseststioo? 
Gestures? 


too 

90 

SO 

70 

60 

VaUune? 

too 

90 

so 

70 

60 

Good  points? 

Bad  Pouts? 

4)  What  cto  you  thisfe  of  the  qtasbcmthU  troop 

100  90  80  70  60 

Best  question? 

Went  Question? 
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Using  E-Mail 

Roger  E.  Pattimore  f n rnrn,  tyrxaa 

Kasumigaura-machi  Board  of  Education  lU  ■— I Iwlll  Clgv 

Junior  High  School  Students 

to  Write 


here  are  few  opportunities  provided  in  the  pub- 
lic junior  high  school  English  curriculum  for 
creative  writing.  The  ambitious  teacher  will 
have  students  write  a letter  or  two  or  perhaps  a com- 
position about  future  aspirations,  but  in  my  experi- 
ence, teachers  rarely  deviate  from  the  grammar  focus 
implicit  in  textbooks  at  this  level.  Reasons  include  the 
perceptions  that  writing  activities  are  too  difficult,  that 
they  are  irrelevant  to  high  school  entrance  exams,  and 
that  they  are  time-consuming  to  read  and  grade. 

Writing  skills  can  only  be  developed  through  prac- 
tical experience,  and  none  of  the  dozens  of  hours 
spent  on  grammar  will  help  improve  creative  writing 
skills.  I believe  students  should  start  writing  in  junior 
high  school,  and  in  this  article,  I would  like  to  report 
on  my  experience  with  students  using  ermail  for  inter- 
national exchange. 

Background 

I am  a private  Assistant  English  Teacher  (AET)  in  a 
small  town  north  of  Tokyo.  Another  AET  colleague 
and  I alternate  monthly  between  two  junior  high 
schools  so  that  each  school  almost  always  has  an  AET 
present. 

Following  recent  Japanese  Ministry  of  Education 
initiatives  in  1997,  both  schools  introduced  half-year 
elective  classes  in  core  subjects  including  English. 
These  ran  from  April  to  September  and  October  to 
February.  The  criteria  for  these  electives  were  that  the 
students  should  have  a choice  of  interesting  activities 
related  to  the  core  subject  matter  and  that  they  should 
work  independently. 

At  one  of  the  schools  the  AETs  were  placed  in 
charge  of  the  English  elective  class.  We  tried  a pen  pal 
exchange  with  our  first  group  of  students.  Two  prob- 
lems with  this  activity  arose:  First,  students  had  to 
wait  several  weeks  for  the  assignment  of  a pen  pal 
through  a Japanese  pen  pal  organization,  and  second, 
delays  between  sending  and  receiving  replies  by  mail 
were  long.  Students  practiced  typing  in  the  computer 


laboratory  during  the  interim,  but  with  such  slow 
feedback,  motivation  was  low.  When  they  were  fi- 
nally assigned  a pen  pal,  the  students  were  barely 
able  to  send  and  receive  a reply  letter  in  the  remaining 
time  left  in  the  term,  and  most  managed  to  write  only 
one  letter  by  June. 

Over  the  summer,  both  junior  high  schools  had  one 
staff  computer  hooked  up  to  the  World  Wide  Web.  I 
had  recently  taken  a CALL  course,  and  I immediately 
saw  the  possibility  of  replacing  the  pen  pal  option  with 
e-mail  exchanges.  Twelve  third-year  students  signed 
up  for  the  e-mail  program  in  the  second  term. 

Choosing  Hardware  and  Software 

Personal  computers,  Internet,  and  e-mail  are  still  rela- 
tively unfamiliar  to  teachers  in  Japan  and  the  prospect 
of  mounting  such  a program  may  be  daunting.  How- 
ever, once  convinced  of  the  potential  benefits  of  e-mail 
exchanges,  anyone  can  master  the  computer  basics  and 
mount  a similar  program  in  either  their  English  classes 
or  English  club. 

Ideally,  the  teacher  starting  such  a program  will 
have  a fully-equipped  computer  lab  with  up-to-date 
word  processing  software.  A direct  connection  to  the 
Internet  available  to  the  students  is  also  desirable.  Our 
school  did  not  meet  these  criteria.  First,  our  Internet 
connection  was  only  through  one  staff  computer, 
which  was  not  in  the  computer  lab  but  in  the  staff 
room.  Second,  we  could  not  install  Windows  95  on  the 
student  computers,  which  would  have  provided  them 
with  a choice  of  complete  English  word-processing 
programs.  Instead,  we  had  to  settle  for  an  old  version 
of  the  Ichitaro  word  processing  program  available  on 
floppy  disk  in  the  computer  laboratory.  Ichitaro  was 
designed  for  Japanese  word  processing  applications 
but  can  produce  English  text.  Luxuries  such  as  a spell 
checker  or  sentence  wrap  were  not  available.  Further, 
students  had  to  start  up  from  scratch  in  a DOS  system, 
which  made  functions  such  as  "saving"  and  "quit- 
ting" fairly  complex. 
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A third  problem  arose  with  printing.  We  thought  it 
important  that  the  students  print  their  own  letters  and 
receive  printed  copies  of  letters  from  their  e-mail  corre- 
spondents. To  this  end,  we  prepared  file  folders  for 
them  to  keep  all  this  material  and  their  typing  exercises 
together.  Unfortunately,  we  found  the  laboratory  print- 
ers unreliable  and  quickly  abandoned  them.  Students 
saved  their  letters  on  disk  and  the  teachers  did  all 
printing  using  more  sophisticated  staff  computers. 

In  effect,  we  had  very  few  choices  available  to  us. 
However,  I mention  these  problems  not  to  discourage 
other  teachers  but  to  show  that,  even  with  minimal 
hardware  and  software,  an  e-mail  exchange  program  is 
still  possible. 

Setting  Objectives 

Before  the  first  class,  I set  the  following  objectives 
which  addressed  both  computer  competency  skills  and 
letter  writing  skills: 

1.  The  students  will  learn  how  to  type  in  English  (20 
words  per  minute). 

2.  With  the  teacher,  the  students  will  set  up  an  e-mail 
account  on  the  school's  staff  computer. 

3.  The  student  will  send  an  e-mail  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  one  or  more  partners  in  a group  of  overseas 
students  selected  by  the  teachers. 

4.  The  student  will  send  at  least  two  more  e-mails  to 
the  same  person  or  another  person  in  a foreign 
country. 

The  class  met  once  a week  for  50  minutes.  Since  stu- 
dents were  unfamiliar  with  English  keyboarding  and 
the  operation  of  computers  in  general,  I set  aside  two 
months  to  introduce  and  have  the  students  practice 
basic  functions.  Not  having  access  to  a commercial 
typing  tutorial  program,  I adapted  an  old  typewriter 
manual  (Levine,  1980)  and  made  my  own  exercises. 
We  also  taught  basic  word-processing  skills,  such  as 
how  to  start  up  and  exit  the  program,  how  to  get  the 
program  into  English  typing  mode,  and  how  to  save 
documents. 

Finding  E-mail  Partners 

During  the  typing  phase  of  the  course  I asked  the  stu- 
dents with  whom  they  would  like  to  correspond.  All 
wanted  partners  in  North  America,  in  particular  the 
United  States.  Warschauer's  E-mail  for  Language  Teach- 
ing (1995)  lists  some  good  keypal  sites.  I contacted  In- 
tercultural  E-mail  Classroom  Connections  (IECC),  an 
organization  which  maintains  lists  of  teachers  looking 
for  e-mail  partners.  To  subscribe,  type  the  word  sub- 
scribe in  the  body  of  a message  to  <iecc- 
request@stolaf.edu>.  Do  not  to  write  anything  else  in 
the  message  box,  such  as  your  e-mail  signature.  You 
will  receive  a detailed  reply  explaining  what  to  do  after 
that.  Using  the  list  was  easy  and  we  were  able  to  find 
many  groups  or  classes  interested  in  corresponding 
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with  our  own  students.  In  fact,  Japanese  correspon- 
dents were  quite  in  demand  and  I had  to  reject  several 
requests  for  keypals. 

Not  getting  replies  was  a potential  problem  which 
we  solved  by  making  sure  that  our  students  responded 
to  their  keypals.  Not  all  of  our  U.S.  colleagues,  how- 
ever, did  the  same.  In  one  case,  a teacher,  responding 
to  our  posting  on  IECC,  asked  us  to  provide  e-mail 
partners.  I sent  our  students'  introductory  letters,  but 
not  one  of  his  students  wrote  back.  In  the  end,  we 
worked  with  three  classes  of  American  students  in 
Florida,  Ohio,  and  Texas  who  were  14-16  years  old, 
about  the  same  ages  as  our  students. 

We  had  the  most  success  with  teachers  with  whom 
we  made  personal  contact . With  two  teachers,  we 
exchanged  several  e-mails  to  find  out  specifically 
what  they  were  doing  and  what  they  wanted.  We  also 
exchanged  our  own  personal  information  and  anec- 
dotes. It  was  these  teachers  who  were  most  conscien- 
tious and  we  received  the  most  replies  from  their 
students.  We  also  paired  the  students  up  with  more 
than  one  partner.  Each  of  our  students  had  at  least 
three  people  to  write  to.  In  all  cases,  at  least  one  of 
their  partners  wrote  back. 

Getting  the  Students  Writing 

We  did  not  expect  the  students  to  compose  letters  from 
scratch  or  even  write  more  than  two  or  three  original 
sentences  per  class.  We  used  outlines  in  which  parts  of 
the  letter  were  already  written  (see  Appendix  A).  In 
the  free-writing  parts  of  their  letters,  we  suggested 
themes  and  included  guide  questions.  In  their  first 
letter,  students  introduced  themselves.  When  I re- 
ceived the  reply  letters  from  overseas,  I read  them  and 
attached  a list  of  questions  students  would  have  to 
answer  in  their  next  letters.  In  their  second  letter,  stu- 
dents responded  to  questions  and  wrote  about  their 
daily  schedule.  The  third  letter  was  a simple  reply,  and 
the  topic  for  the  fourth  was  about  future  plans  or 
dreams.  We  encouraged  our  students  to  ask  specific 
questions  and  suggested  some  in  our  outlines. 

Discussion 

Although  we  did  not  have  any  system  for  measuring 
typing  speed,  most  fell  far  short  of  the  20  words-per- 
minute  goal.  In  the  future,  a lower  speed  objective 
would  be  more  realistic  and  timed  typing  tests  would 
be  helpful. 

We  were  not  able  to  have  students  set  up  their  own 
e-mail  accounts  by  themselves  as  they  would  have 
needed  one-to-one  instruction,  which  was  not  practi- 
cal within  the  time  constraints  of  the  course.  Instead, 
towards  the  end  of  the  course,  I divided  the  students 
into  two  groups  and  demonstrated  some  of  the  main 
features  of  the  Internet  and  e-mail  on  the  staff  room 
computer. 

All  students  met  the  objectives  for  letter  writing.  At 
the  end  of  the  course,  each  student  had  a file  folder 
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which  included  their  typing  exercises  and  copies  of 
letters  they  sent  and  received.  See  Appendix  B for 
sample  letters.  Possible  topics  for  future  letters  include 
finding  out  about  the  foreign  culture's  customs,  na- 
tional holidays,  food,  or  famous  places. 

Conclusions 

Overall,  students  had  very  little  prior  experience  writ- 
ing, but  e-mail  exchanges  were  an  exciting  and  moti- 
vating way  to  start.  The  following  conclusions  apply  to 
our  program: 

1.  Students  gained  typing  experience  and  familiarity 
with  keyboard  and  computer  procedures. 

2.  Students  thought  about  and  wrote  their  own  origi- 
nal sentences,  and  wrote  at  least  three  letters  dur- 
ing the  course. 

3.  Since  they  were  motivated  to  understand  their  e- 
mail  replies,  students  gained  meaningful  reading 
practice. 

4.  Since  students  had  many  questions  about  the  letters 
that  they  received,  there  was  more  AET-student 
contact  than  in  regular  team-taught  classes. 

5.  Students  were  surprised  and  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  their  English-speaking  correspondents 
made  grammatical  and  spelling  mistakes,  too. 

6.  Students  developed  social  awareness  through  this 
project.  One  fifteen  year-old  correspondent  from 
Ohio  talked  about  the  problems  of  going  to  school 
and  raising  his  young  son! 

I encourage  others  to  use  e-mail  for  international  ex- 
changes. Our  attempt  was  hindered  mainly  by  the  in- 
adequate software  and  hardware  and  occasionally  by 
our  lack  of  technical  knowledge,  but  overall  I was  en- 
couraged by  the  results:  In  addition  to  improving  their 
writing  skills  and  gain  valuable  typing  and  computer- 
related  experience,  students  also  enjoyed  themselves. 
Corresponding  with  overseas  native  speakers  provided 
them  with  a brief  but  interesting  glimpse  of  the  world 
beyond  Japan. 
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Appendix  A 

Sample  letter  outline 

February  4, 1998 

Dear , 

Thanks  for  your  e-mail.  [Answer  questions  in  the  e-mail 
letter.] 

I'll  tell  you  about  a day  in  my  life.  [What  time  do  you 
get  up?]  [What  do  you  usually  have  for  breakfast?]  [What 
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time  do  you  go  to  school?]  [How  do  you  go  to  school?] 
[How  long  does  it  take?] 

[Do  you  go  to  club  now?]  [If  no,  why  not?] 

[What  time  do  you  go  home?]  [What  do  you  do  before 
dinner?]  [What  time  do  you  have  dinner?]  [What  do  you 
have  for  dinner?]  [What  do  you  do  after  dinner?] 

What's  your  day  like? 

Sincerely, 


[Save  your  letter.] 


Appendix  B 

Three  sample  letters 

February  4,1998 
DeanLucy  Lewis 

Hello.  How  are  you.  I'll  tell  about  a day  in  my  life. 

I get  up  at  6:00. 1 walk  to  school  because  I am  on  a diet. 

It  takes  35  minutes. 

I study  English,  Japanese,  Math,  Social  Studies,  Science, 
Art  and  PE.,  Homemaking,  Woodworking  and  Music, 
parpieculary  Music  and  English. 

Do  you  go  to  club  now  ? I belonged  to  a Braas  band.  I 
don't  go  now  because  I'm  studying  for  the  high  school 
entrance  exam. 

Please  e__mail  soon.  What's  your  day  like? 

Sincerely, 
Tomomi  Miyamoto. 

Dear  Tina, 

Thanks  for  you  e-mail. 

I'll  tell  you  about  a day  in  my  life.  I get  up  at  6:30. 1 usu- 
ally eat  rice,  soup  and  coffee.  I go  to  school  at  7:50  by  bi- 
cycle. It  takes  25  minutes.  Japanese,  Math,  Science,  Social 
Studies,  English,  PE,  Music,  Art  and  Homemaking. 

I belonged  to  the  tennis  club. 

What's  your  day  like?  It  a short  letter,  sorry. 

Sincerely, 

Yuko 

Dear  Justion 

Thanks  for  you  e-mail.  We  have  heard  a lot  about  Presi- 
dent Clinton.  We  see  a lot  of  famous  American  movies.  A 
famous  Japanese  baseball  player,  Nomo,  went  there. 

I'll  tell  you  about  a day  in  my  life.  I get  up  at  6:30. 1 usu- 
ally have  rice,  fish,  and  green  tea.  I go  to  school  at  7:20  by 
bike.  It  takes  20  minutes.  English,  Japanese,  Math,  Science, 
Social  Studies,  PE,  Woodworking,  Art,  Music,  Homemak- 
ing. I go  home  at  4:30. 1 watch  TV  before  dinnnner.  I have 
dinner  at  7:00. 1 usually  have  rice  and  various  food.  I 
study  homework  after  dinner.  What's  your  day  like? 

Good-bye  for  now. 
Hiroko  Sugaya. 
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Speak  Out  is  a three-level  speaking  course  for  high- 
beginning  to  intermediate  learners  of  English.  This  task- 
based  series  introduces  language  within  a controlled 
framework  to  build  learners’  confidence  before  moving  to 
freer  communication. 


The  series  is  suitable  for  a variety  of  class  sizes  and  situations. 
Interleaved  Teacher’s  Guides  contain  unit  instructions, 
tapescripts,  answer  keys,  extension  activities,  as  well  as 
photocopiable  pages  that  can  be  used  for  homework  or  quizzes. 


appropriate  for  senior  high  school-university  level 
classes 


frequent  opportunities  to  personalize  language 

Say  It  Right  sections  for  improving  pronunciation 

cross-cultural  focus  related  to  the  usage  and  nuance  of 
spoken  language 


Level  1 available  July  98 

Level  2 available  Oct  98 

Level  3 available  Jan  99 


For  more  information  about  this  series , 
please  contact: 
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INTERNATIONAL  THOMSON  PUBLISHING 


Language  in  Context  summarizes  language  for  each 
unit 

listening  component  provides  authentic  input  and 
realistic  speaking  models 

Teacher’s  Guide  containing  step-by-step  instructions, 
answer  keys,  suggested  follow-up  activities  and 
photocopiable  worksheets  for  homework/testing 


5/FPalaceside  Building,  1-1-1  Hitotsubashi 
Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  100-0003 
Tel:  (03)  5218  6542  Fax:  (03)  5218  6550 
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for  Business  Classes 


EFL  business  texts  are  often  product  focused.  They 
are  organized  as  isolated  units  with  individual 
unit  goals  and  little  review.  Courses  culminate  in 
a test  which  attempts  to  discover  how  well  students 
have  learned  these  discrete  language  points.  Because 
the  process  of  working  through  misunderstandings, 
the  tension,  and  the  backtracking  found  in  real  life 
business  situations  are  often  engineered  out  of  class- 
room activities,  students  rarely  have  the  opportunity 
to  produce  language  in  conditions  under  which  it  is 
really  used.  This  kind  of  instruction  fails  to  prepare 
students  for  real-life  business  communication.  One 
solution  is  through  simulations  in  which  students  use 
language  for  a specific,  realistic  purpose,  and  produce 
concrete  results. 

The  Simulation 

My  10- week  intermediate  intensive  business  class,  con- 
sisting of  five  men  and  six  women  from  different  compa- 
nies, met  four  times  a week  for  two  hours  each  time. 
Thirty  minutes  of  every  second  lesson  were  set  aside  for 
students  to  hold  simulation  product  development  meet- 
ings. These  meetings  had  a rotating  secretary  who  took 
minutes  and  read  minutes  from  the  previous  meeting, 
and  a rotating  chair  who  directed  the  meeting  based  on 
the  agenda  drawn  up  at  the  previous  meeting. 

Procedure 

Product  development 

We  began  by  discussing  the  aims  of  the  simulation  and 
deciding  on  the  product  that  would  be  the  focus  for  the 
simulation.  The  simulation  frame  was  as  follows:  Stu- 
dents were  company  employees  whose  task  was  to  de- 
velop a new  product  to  be  launched  for  the  Christmas 
campaign.  They  would  work  in  groups  to  design  a prod- 
uct that  appealed  to  a specific  market  and  present  their 
proposals  to  a board  meeting  (the  class)  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  During  the  presentations,  participants  would  give 
each  other  feedback  and  vote  to  select  which  product  the 
company  should  adopt.  Each  group  would  submit  a 
final  written  report  to  the  president  (the  teacher). 

Next,  students  divided  into  product  development 
groups  of  three  or  four,  and  a chair  and  a secretary 
were  assigned  for  the  first  meeting.  The  guidelines  for 


the  meetings  were  as  follows:  Each  meeting  began  by 
reading  and  confirming  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting.  An  agenda,  drawn  up  by  the  chair,  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  group.  The  chair  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  followed  the  agenda  for  the  meeting.  The 
secretary  took  minutes.  At  the  end  of  each  meeting,  a 
draft  agenda  was  drawn  up  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  list  of  questions  was  given  to  each 
group  at  the  first  meeting: 

1.  What  will  the  product  do? 

2.  How  is  it  different  from  other  products  on  the 
market? 

3.  What  market  is  the  product  for? 

© age  groups?  • gender? 

• professions?  © family  role? 

© interests? 

4.  What  will  the  product  look  like? 

© shape?  • color? 

• texture?  © packaging? 

© high-tech/ low- tech? 

Optional  areas  which  could  be  used  in  the  project  or  as 
a follow-up  class  activity  include  cost  factors  and  mar- 
keting information: 

5.  What  are  the  raw  materials?  How  much  will  they 
cost? 

6.  What  is  the  likely  cost  of  manufacturing? 

7.  What  is  the  projected  marketing  budget? 

8.  What  are  expected  profit  margins? 

9.  When  will  the  product  be  marketed?  Where?  How? 

10.  What  are  the  projected  future  sales? 

The  purpose  of  this  simulation  was  to  let  students 
make  decisions  like  those  they  would  make  in  the  real 
world.  Therefore,  they  were  encouraged  to  use  their 
own  approach  to  the  development  process.  Some  set 
very  concrete  goals  for  each  meeting,  defined  the  pur- 
pose very  clearly,  and  set  stringent  deadlines.  Others 
had  a more  flexible  approach  so  they  could  deal  with 
difficulties  as  they  came  up. 

During  each  meeting,  students  became  very  involved 
in  their  discussions.  There  was  a great  deal  of  language 
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production  and  a great  deal  of  negotiation  of  meaning. 
Very  little  Japanese  was  spoken  and  the  chairs  took  the 
role  of  language  monitor  as  well  as  discussion  director. 
Note-taking  and  working  from  an  agenda  helped  keep 
students  on  track  and  goal-oriented. 

The  teacher's  role 

I let  them  run  by  themselves,  giving  help  when  it  was 
asked  for  or  appeared  necessary.  I also  monitored 
groups  to  ensure  that  all  students  were  using  English 
as  much  as  possible. 

This  was  a good  opportunity  to  see  what  students 
could  really  do  in  a communicative  situation  and  spot 
problems  that  might  not  be  noticed  in  more  controlled 
activities:  students  who  dominate  groups,  who  do  not 
volunteer  information,  who  use  inappropriate  lan- 
guage, or  who  lack  the  necessary  language  to  com- 
plete a communicative  function.  As  a result  of 
observing  my  own  class,  I decided  to  teach  additional 
lessons  on  volunteering  ideas,  clarification,  and  voic- 
ing agreement  and  disagreement  (total  and  partial), 
and  had  private  consultations  with  a student  who  had 
little  confidence  in  the  value  of  her  ideas  and  felt  she 
could  not  speak  out  in  her  group. 

Presentations 

For  the  final  board  meeting,  I took  the  roles  of  chair 
and  secretary.  Students  were  told  in  advance  that  each 
person  in  the  group  must  speak  and  that  the  presenta- 
tions should  include  all  the  information  in  their  out- 
lines as  well  as  anything  else  they  thought  was 
important. 

Preparation  for  the  final  presentation  took  two  class 
periods.  Some  groups  finished  their  work  during  class, 
while  others  used  time  outside  class.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  group  which  had  the  most  flexible  approach  to  goal 
setting  and  deadlines  commented  that  their  presenta- 
tion was  "an  improvisation,"  as  they  had  spent  too 
much  time  on  product  development.  By  contrast,  the 
group  which  followed  a strict  plan  and  set  the  most 
concrete  goals,  kept  the  most  rigorous  minutes,  and  set 
the  most  detailed  agendas  were  the  best  prepared  and 
eventually  won  the  vote! 

This  class  chose  toys  as  their  products  and  generated 
a widely  varying  selection,  from  an  English  role-play- 
ing computer  game  that  taught  about  life  and  English 
at  the  same  time,  to  a modem  version  of  a traditional 
wooden  toy  with  a twist.  The  inventiveness  and  clarity 
of  thought  behind  the  products  were  quite  impressive. 
Everything  was  justified  and  clearly  presented  and 
each  group  presentation  was  accompanied  by  visual 
aids,  some  of  which  were  very  detailed.  Finally,  under 
instructions  not  to  vote  for  their  own  product,  the  ma- 
jority chose  the  luxury  baby  bricks.  These  were  in  the 
shape  of  interlocking  adult  and  baby  animals  which 
came  with  their  own  wooden  carrying  case /trailer  and 
would  retail  for  ¥10,000-¥18,000.  The  group  explained 
that  these  would  be  a natural  product  which  would 
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help  babies'  emotional  growth,  have  educational  as- 
pects, be  harmless,  have  good  quality,  and  last  a long 
time.  Further,  because  of  the  declining  birthrate,  par- 
ents would  be  more  likely  to  treat  children  to  such 
luxury  products. 

Discussion  and  Recommendations 

At  the  end  of  the  simulation,  students  completed  an 
open  evaluation  questionnaire  in  English.  The  main 
problems  identified  were  difficulties  in  communication 
and  organization.  Most  students  mentioned  under- 
standing each  other's  ideas  as  being  difficult.  This  was 
seen  by  some  as  wasting  time,  and  usually  resulted 
from  a mismatch  of  vocabulary,  unusual  phrasing,  or 
when  students  spoke  too  quickly  to  be  understood. 

Some  seemed  to  value  the  process  of  negotiating 
meaning  less  than  I did  as  a teacher.  These  students 
seemed  to  see  the  result  of  the  meeting  or  the  final  pre- 
sentation as  more  important  than  the  process  taken  to 
get  to  it.  Although  many  realized  that  overcoming 
communication  difficulties  was  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  the  simulation,  clarifying  the  importance  of 
process  at  the  outset  would  have  helped  everyone  see 
value  that  the  communication  challenges  posed. 

Difficulties  in  communication  were  often  taken  per- 
sonally: One  student  noted  that  the  project  "caused  a 
lot  of  frustration  on  our  human  relationship,"  when 
group  members  misunderstood  each  other  and  inter- 
preted meeting  decisions  differently.  However  these 
situations  also  afforded  an  opportunity  for  communi- 
cative repair.  Often  the  third  person  in  the  group 
would  help  out  by  acting  like  a counselor.  One  student 
noted  that  it  was  easier  to  discuss  in  a three-person 
group  than  in  a two-person  group,  an  important  task 
design  consideration. 

Time  management  was  also  a major  student  concern. 
Many  complained  that  they  were  wasting  time.  Some 
suggested  that  the  meeting  time  was  too  short  while 
others  acknowledged  that  time  management  was  the 
students'  problem.  One  student  noted  that  her  group's 
lack  of  attention  to  detail  made  the  project  difficult  to 
complete  and  present  to  others.  In  other  words,  they  had 
not  used  the  given  time  effectively  enough.  Perhaps  em- 
phasizing at  an  early  stage  the  importance  of  time  man- 
agement would  help  to  alleviate  some  of  these 
difficulties.  Taking  time  during  regular  class  to  discuss 
how  time  was  spent  in  the  meeting  and  how  it  could  be 
better  spent  in  the  future  might  also  benefit  students. 

One  student  suggested  that  the  teacher  relieve  some 
of  the  burden  on  students  by  helping  them  to  research 
existing  market  conditions  because  she  felt  she  had  no 
experience  in  the  field  of  toys.  Another  student,  for 
similar  reasons,  stated  that  the  teacher  should  decide 
the  theme.  With  enough  access  to  information  about 
the  local  market,  the  teacher  could  easily  provide  the 
information,  however,  it  would  remove  a vital  part  of 
the  development  process  from  the  students:  research. 

Mackenzie,  cont'd  on  p.  37. 
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Illustrations  abound  in  English  language  textbooks. 
Open  any  popular  coursebook  and  you  will  likely 
find  photographs,  illustrations,  graphs,  charts,  and 
even  cartoon  illustrations.  These  visual  aids  make  a 
text  appear  more  user-friendly,  but  their  usefulness  as 
teaching  tools  has  been  an  issue  since  S.  P.  Corder  cau- 
tioned that  we  as  teachers  "can  never  take  it  for 
granted  that  what  we  present  is  immediately  recog- 
nized" (1966,  p.  50).  Corder's  observations  regarding 
the  use  of  visuals  in  language  teaching  were  supported 
by  Hammerley  (1974),  who  claimed  that  pictures  were 
not  useful  tools  for  conveying  meaning.  However, 
many  educators  feel  that  using  visual  aids  to  convey 
meaning  when  verbal  channels  are  blocked  by  a lack  of 
linguistic  proficiency  is  an  important  consideration 
when  teaching  content.  In  such  situations,  multiple 
interpretations  would  cause  difficulties.  What  hap- 
pens, however,  when  illustrations  are  used  in  tasks 
which  promote  interaction? 

This  paper  addresses  the  usefulness  of  illustrations 
in  pair-work  tasks  in  language  classrooms.  It  examines 
the  discourse  produced  by  high-basic  to  intermediate 
learners  of  English  as  they  engaged  in  information  ex- 
change tasks  and  worked  cooperatively  to  solve  word 
puzzles.  Transcripts  demonstrate  how  illustrations  can 
influence  the  language  which  learners  use  to  complete 
various  pair-work  tasks.  The  discourse  further  shows 
how  tasks  which  appear  to  fall  within  the  same  task 
type  can  produce  very  different  levels  of  interaction  if 
the  interpretation  of  the  visuals  in  the  task  is  an  issue. 

The  Interpretation  of  Visual  Materials 

In  the  past  25  years,  researchers  have  been  investigat- 
ing how  individuals  from  various  cultures  interpret 
illustrations.  Although  findings  suggest  that  the  use 
of  visuals  can  facilitate  content  learning  for  students 
who  may  have  difficulty  understanding  written  dis- 
course (see,  for  example,  Levie,  1987;  Levie  and  Lentz, 
1982),  they  also  show  that  visual  literacy — the  ability 
to  understand  and  use  images  to  convey  meaning — is 
learned,  and  that  as  a result,  many  visual  aids  are  in- 
terpreted through  the  viewer's  individual  and  cul- 
tural lens.  After  administering  her  Visual  Test  to  263 


international  students,  Daniel  (1986)  concluded  that 
students'  background  knowledge  and  experience  at 
times  prevented  them  from  understanding  the  visu- 
als. Hewings  (1991)  reported  that  in  observing  British 
EFL  classes  which  used  printed  illustrations,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  there  were  differences  in  interpre- 
tation between  teachers  and  students.  Teachers  often 
attributed  students'  inappropriate  responses  to  diffi- 
culties with  English  when  in  fact  the  students  were 
answering  based  on  their  own  perceptions  of  the  visu- 
als. Others  (Canagarajah,  1993;  Modiano,  Maldonado, 
and  Villasana,  1982;  Parker,  1988;  and  Slater,  1998) 
have  reported  similar  difficulties  in  the  interpretations 
of  visuals. 

Visual  materials  are  also  open  to  multiple  interpreta- 
tions within  the  same  cultural  group.  Constable, 
Campbell,  and  Brown  (1988)  found,  for  example,  that 
elementary  school  children  could  not  always  success- 
fully interpret  the  illustrations  in  their  textbooks. 

Lynn's  1993  findings  with  history  visuals  supported 
this  conclusion  by  showing  how  children  based  their 
interpretations  of  visuals  on  stereotypes.  Background 
knowledge  and  culture  can  each  affect  the  way  learn- 
ers interpret  visuals,  so  what  happens  when  the  infor- 
mation transfer  depends  on  the  mutual  understanding 
of  an  illustration?  Little  has  been  written  on  the  subject. 
According  to  Corder  (1966),  "if  the  artist  who  makes 
the  visual  material  follows  conventions  different  from 
those  of  the  learner's  culture,  the  understanding  of  the 
picture  is  delayed"  (p.  50).  Difficulties  in  interpretation 
would  result  in  what  Yule  and  Powers  (1994)  refer  to 
as  "referential  problems"  and  higher  incidences  of 
what  Brown  (1991)  and  Berwick  (1993)  refer  to  as  "re- 
pair." Learners  with  differing  interpretations  would 
need  to  spend  time  negotiating  meaning  from  an  illus- 
tration before  the  task  could  be  successfully  completed. 

Tasks  and  the  Negotiation  of  Meaning 

The  rationale  for  modified  interaction — language 
which  is  adjusted  by  speakers  to  make  a message  com- 
prehensible to  listeners — stems  from  Krashen's  Input 
Hypothesis  (1982)  which  states  that  acquisition  occurs 
when  learners  understand  language  which  is  slightly 
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beyond  their  current  level  of  ability,  or  in  his  terms, 
i+1.  The  purpose  of  pair  work  in  language  teaching  ties 
in  with  Krashen's  claim  that  "when  communication  is 
successful,  when  the  input  is  understood  and  there  is 
enough  of  it,  i+1  will  be  provided  automatically"  (p. 

22).  In  other  words,  as  Long  (1985)  observed,  modified 
interaction  leads  to  comprehensible  input,  which  in 
turn  leads  to  greater  acquisition.  Pair-work  tasks  allow 
learners  to  engage  in  meaningful  communication 
which  must  be  made  mutually  comprehensible  before 
the  tasks  can  be  successfully  completed. 

Within  this  framework,  and  supported  by  research  by 
Swain  (1985)  which  demonstrated  that  learners  need  the 
opportunity  to  make  their  language  comprehensible  to 
others,  researchers  have  examined  various  tasks  to  see 
which  ones  provide  greater  amounts  of  modified  inter- 
action, grouping  them  according  to  their  particular  re- 
search questions.  Duff  (1986)  suggested  that  convergent 
tasks,  those  in  which  the  learners  need  to  work  together 
to  solve  problems,  were  better  at  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  modified  interaction  than  were  divergent  tasks, 
such  as  debates.  Nunan  (1991)  found  that  closed  tasks, 
which  allow  a restricted  number  of  correct  answers, 
stimulated  modified  interaction  among  lower-intermedi- 
ate to  intermediate  levels  better  than  did  open  tasks, 
which  allow  an  unlimited  range  of  solutions. 

Long  (1987)  differentiated  between  one-way  tasks, 
which  required  one  learner  to  inform  another,  and 
two-way  tasks,  in  which  both  learners  gave  and  re- 
ceived information.  Long's  findings  suggested  that 
two-way  tasks  produced  more  modified  interaction. 
Doughty  and  Pica  (1986)  distinguished  between  re- 
quired tasks,  in  which  each  participant  must  contribute 
information  unknown  to  but  needed  by  all  the  others 
to  solve  the  problem  together,  and  optional  tasks,  in 
which  the  participants  decide  whether  or  not  to  con- 
tribute to  the  discussion.  Not  unexpectedly.  Doughty 
and  Pica  found  that  tasks  which  required  the  exchange 
of  information  led  to  more  modified  interaction  than 
those  in  which  the  information  transfer  was  optional. 

This  paper  looks  at  four  tasks  in  two  categories  loosely 
fitting  the  labels  suggested  by  Doughty  and  Pica  (1986). 
The  two  tasks  which  are  classified  as  required  informa- 
tion exchange  tasks  involved  either  one  person  giving 
information  to  the  other  person  (Long's  one-way  task)  or 
both  learners  giving  and  receiving  information  (Long's 
two-way  task).  The  tasks  in  the  optional  information 
exchange  category  were  convergent  tasks  requiring  a 
mutual  solution,  and  they  could  have  been  completed  by 
students  working  individually.  All  four  tasks  fit  Nunan's 
definition  of  a closed  task. 

Illustrations  and  Required  Information  Exchange 
Tasks 

During  required  information  exchange  tasks  which 
relied  on  the  mutual  understanding  of  illustrations, 
learners  grasped  at  any  detail  provided  to  confirm  that 
they  were  communicating  successfully.  This  led  to 


situations  in  which  participants  ignored  the  "target 
structures"  in  favor  of  shortcuts. 

The  first  example  comes  from  a task  in  which  the 
target  structure  is  language  that  revolves  around  direc- 
tions and  locations.  In  this  task,  learners  are  required  to 
use  a map  illustration  (Figure  1)  to  ask  the  location  of 
various  buildings.  The  transcription  below  shows  the 
target  structures  being  used  more  or  less  as  intended. 
The  symbol  ((©))  refers  to  listener  feedback,  such  as 
"mmm"  or  "uh-huh,"  and  the  ellipses  mark  (...)  refers 
to  a pause. 

NW:  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  hospital  is? 

TT:  Hospital? 

NW:  Yeah. 

TT:  Um  um  can  you  see  Bridge  Street?  ((©))  Yeah 

and  go  straight  Bridge  Street.  Uh  uh  go 
straight  with  the  Bridge  Street?  ((©))  And... 
passing  Second  Street?  ((©))  ...  And  along  the 
Bridge  Street  and  can  you  see  Ocean  Bridge? 

NW:  Yeah? 

TT:  Yeah  and...  um... 

NW:  Go  over?  Go  over  the  Ocean  Bridge? 

TT:  Yeah. 

NW:  Okay. 

TT:  And  on  the  right  side?  ((©))  There  is  a build- 
ing. ((©))  Yeah.  That  is  the  hospital. 

NW:  That  is  the  hospital?  Oh.  All  right. 


Figure  1 
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This  task  not  only  requires  the  speaker  to  give  clear 
directions,  it  puts  pressure  on  the  listener  to  ask  for 
clarification  when  the  directions  are  not  understood. 
Furthermore,  the  communicative  exchanges  reflect 
real-life  experiences,  although  learners  must  suspend 
reality  to  some  extent  because  of  their  dependence  on 
the  illustration. 

The  map  in  this  task  contains  additions  which  the 
artist  has  chosen  to  include,  perhaps  to  make  the  picture 
more  interesting.  There  are  two  people  standing  on  one 
comer.  There  are  cars  in  a parking  lot.  A dog  is  waiting 
patiently  by  the  meat  store  entrance.  These  details  be- 
came the  salient  features  which  the  participants  used  as 
anchors,  and  consequently  the  language  changed.  The 
following  are  examples  in  which  the  speakers  chose  to 
focus  on  a feature  that  the  artist  included,  but  by  doing 
so  produced  language  which  varied  from  the  target 
structures.  In  the  first  example,  the  speaker  attempts  to 
establish  a mutual  understanding  by  drawing  attention 
to  the  small  characters  which  the  artist  has  drawn: 

NW:  And  you'll  see  a dog  just  on  on  the  door  of 
the  meat  store.  Do  you  see  a dog? 

TT:  Yeah  yeah. 

HJ:  There's  two  person  one  looks  like  a mom  and 

daughter.  And  that  building  and  beside  of 
the  building. 

PT:  Okay.  It  has  a gate  and  stairs  right? 

In  the  following  example,  the  speaker  targets  cars  in 
the  parking  lot: 

SB:  You'll  see  there's  two  cars  parking. 

JJ:  Yeah. 

The  post  office  flag  also  provided  a common  reference 
point: 

TT:  And  then  you'll  see  a flag? 

NW:  Yeah? 

KD:  The  second  building. . . near  the . . . flag.  The 
Canadian  flag. 

There  were  several  examples  of  participants  using  de- 
scriptions of  the  buildings: 


using  them  as  shortcuts:  indicating  that  the  department 
store  is  the  tallest  building  is  much  simpler  and  faster 
than  describing  its  location  or  giving  directions. 

Using  the  details  in  illustrations  to  establish  success- 
ful communication  not  only  occurred  in  this  two-way 
required  information  exchange  task,  it  was  noticeable 
in  another  task  which  depended  on  the  mutual  under- 
standing of  illustrations.  In  this  second  task,  one 
learner  was  required  to  describe  cartoon  illustrations 
which  were  drawn  to  show  particular  adjectives,  such 
as  sad , hot , or  worried  (Figure  2:  Hadfield,  1984;  illustra- 
tions reprinted  from  Elementary  Communication  Games 
with  the  permission  of  the  publisher).  The  listener's 
task  was  to  identify  the  picture  being  described  and 
place  it  in  the  appropriate  order.  As  in  the  map  task, 
the  addition  of  detail  by  the  artist  allowed  the  learners 
to  reach  an  understanding  without  using  the  target 
adjectives. 

In  the  illustration  denoting  sad,  for  example,  the 
woman  is  crying.  Many  speakers  used  this  detail  to 
correctly  identify  the  picture: 

CQ:  ...  Number  four?  ...  A wo-  a woman  is  cry- 
ing.  ...  Crying. 

HK:  Number  nine.  ...  She  is  crying. 

SK:  ...  Mmm.  I got  it. 

YP:  Yeah.  In  number  one. . . ah. . . is  a girl  is  cry- 
ing? 

AH:  ...Crying? 

YP:  Crying. 

AH:  ...OK. 


Figure  2 


JM:  The  tall  the  two-storey  building  is  the  veg- 
etable store. 

NW:  Do  you  see  the  three  three-storey  building? 
That's  the  school. 

TT:  Yeah  yeah  I found  it.  Yeah.  The  biggest  build- 
ing. 

PT:  The  big  building?  The  tall? 

HJ:  Yeah  the  one  two  three  four  five  six.  Six  win- 

dows each  storey  has  six  windows.  One  two 
three  four  five  six  seven.  Seven  storeys... 
seven  floors. 

Not  only  did  the  participants  use  the  details  in  the  il- 
lustration to  check  comprehension,  many  confessed  to 
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In  the  illustration  which  was  supposed  to  elicit  worried, 
all  participants  focused  on  the  fact  that  the  man  was 
smoking,  and  nobody  used  the  target  term.  Generally 
speaking,  there  were  no  problems  identifying  the  illus- 
trations in  this  task,  but  the  target  language — adjec- 
tives— was  frequently  ignored  in  favor  of  simpler, 
more  obvious  details. 

Is  changing  the  language  from  the  target  structure 
good  or  bad?  It  depends.  For  those  instructors  who  are 
interested  in  creating  situations  in  which  any  language 
can  be  used  to  successfully  complete  the  task,  there  are 
likely  no  problems  or  issues  surrounding  the  artist's 
illustrations.  The  language  that  the  learners  use  will 
reflect  their  focus  on  meaning,  not  form.  They  are  en- 
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gaging  in  real  communicative  exchanges  and  using 
whatever  strategies  they  can — including  visual  clues — 
to  successfully  complete  the  task.  For  those  instructors 
who  choose  information  exchange  tasks  as  interesting 
substitutes  for  pattern  practice  drilling,  however,  the 
artist's  creativity  may  result  in  a reduced  number  of 
occasions  in  which  the  use  of  the  target  structure  is 
obligatory.  To  these  instructors,  therefore,  the  details  in 
the  illustration  may  cause  the  task  to  become  less  valid 
as  an  instructional  tool. 

Illustrations  and  Optional  Information  Exchange 
Tasks 

In  a task  which  required  learners  to  decipher  proverbs 
from  a series  of  words  and  illustrations  (see  Figure  3, 
taken  from  Word  Games  with  English  by  Howard-Will- 
iams  & Herd,  1986,  reprinted  by  permission  of 
Heinemann  Educational  Publishers,  a division  of  Reed 
Educational  and  Professional  Publishing  Ltd.),  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  drawings  became  a major  focus  of 
the  interaction.  Learners  tried  to  decide  not  only  what 
the  illustration  signified,  but  how  their  interpretation 
made  the  proverb  meaningful.  This  led  to  discourse 
which  contained  examples  of  confirmation  checks, 
clarification  requests,  and  giving  and  defending  opin- 
ions: 

CQ:  . . . One . . . third  uh  second.  How  how  to  pro- 
nounce this. 

JM:  ...Half. 

CQ:  Half? 

JM:  Just  half? 

CQ:  Half? 

JM:  Half  of 

CQ:  Haifa 

JM:  Bread? 

CQ:  Bread?  is  better  than 

JM:  ...  Nothing? 

CQ:  . . . No  nothing  . . . it's  it's  better  than. . . yeah  I 
think  this  is  just  a plate  but  it  is  ((@))  a nice 
plate  ((@))  maybe  golden  plate  but  you  you 
don't  have  bread  just  a golden  plate  ((@))  you 
can't  eat. 

Figure  3 

^ n * * * 

XA  a m is  better  than  ’q:  . 

Without  considering  grammatical  accuracy  (or  lack  of 
it),  the  conversation  reflected  the  interaction  which 
might  be  generated  by  native  speakers  unfamiliar 
with  the  proverbs;  in  other  words,  it  was  real  commu- 
nication. 

In  contrast  to  the  proverb  puzzle,  a problem-solving 
task  which  required  the  participants  to  agree  on  the 
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order  of  pictures  and  tell  a story  contained  captioned 
illustrations  which  restricted  the  extent  to  which  they 
could  be  interpreted.  The  discourse  produced  in  this 
task  was  rarely  interactive.  The  learners  worked  qui- 
etly to  put  the  pictures  in  order  and  said  little  beyond 
single-word  utterances  until  the  task  was  completed 
and  they  were  asked  to  tell  the  story. 

Although  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  tasks  differ,  the 
variation  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  learners' 
discourse  and  the  relationship  between  this  variation 
and  the  types  of  illustrations  used  are  worth  examin- 
ing. For  this  reason,  research  into  the  use  of  rebus  ac- 
tivities— stories  which  replace  words  with 
illustrations — to  stimulate  interaction  is  being  under- 
taken, and  so  far  the  findings  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
proverbs  task:  Learners  engage  in  more  modified  inter- 
action when  the  interpretation  of  illustrations  is  an 
issue  than  they  do  when  the  illustration  is  unambigu- 
ous. The  author  invites  feedback  which  supports  or 
refutes  these  findings. 

Implications  for  the  EFL  Classroom 

The  details  which  the  artist  includes  in  illustrations  can 
influence  the  language  that  learners  use  to  complete 
pair-work  tasks.  This  paper  has  shown  how  the  details 
in  illustrations  can  reduce  the  number  of  occasions  in 
which  a particular  target  structure  is  obligatory,  so  that 
in  required  information  exchange  tasks,  learners  may 
not  be  practicing  the  language  that  teachers  are  hoping 
for.  It  has  also  suggested  that  tasks  containing  illustra- 
tions which  are  open  to  multiple  interpretations  can  be 
as  effective  at  promoting  oral  communication  as  tasks 
which  require  the  participants  to  interact. 

In  EFL  classes  in  Japan,  as  in  other  countries,  the  class- 
room becomes  the  English  world  for  the  learner.  As 
such,  tasks  selected  for  this  world  must  reflect  the  needs 
and  goals  of  the  students.  For  students  who  require 
grammar  only  for  entrance  examinations,  interactive 
pair-work  tasks  may  not  be  ideal.  For  students  who  are 
hoping  to  use  their  skills  in  English  to  communicate, 
however,  it  becomes  important  to  simulate  real-life  situ- 
ations in  preparation  for  participation  in  the  target  cul- 
ture. Tasks  which  encourage  the  learners  to  speak  and  to 
modify  their  language  to  make  it  comprehensible  to  oth- 
ers, whether  native  speaker  or  non-native  speakers,  are 
therefore  valuable.  Information  exchange  tasks  can  pro- 
vide the  necessary  conditions  for  real-life  communica- 
tion, and  those  which  include  illustrations  can  make  the 
activity  more  challenging  by  forcing  the  learners  to  ne- 
gotiate meaning  from  visual  rather  than  textual  informa- 
tion. Visuals  which  are  open  to  multiple  interpretations 
can  make  the  task  even  more  interactive  by  forcing 
learners  to  agree  on  meaning. 

This  paper  has  suggested  that  people  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  whatever  shortcuts  are  available.  In  Japa- 
nese EFL  classes,  a frequent  shortcut  is  the  use  of  the 
first  language,  a situation  which  can  be  addressed  by 
either  monitoring  the  students  closely  or  requiring 
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them  to  complete  an  additional  task  which  necessitates 
the  use  of  English,  a task  such  as  performing  for  the 
class  or  reporting  their  solutions  in  oral  or  written 
form.  Furthermore,  in  required  information  exchange 
tasks  which  focus  on  form,  it  may  be  important  to 
choose  illustrations  which  limit  the  number  of  avail- 
able shortcuts. 

Overall,  the  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that  teach- 
ers need  to  articulate  their  reasons  for  using  a particu- 
lar information  exchange  task,  then  examine  the  task's 
illustrations  to  see  if  they  allow  students  to  practice  the 
language  that  the  teacher  wants  practiced.  Instructors 
should  also  listen  carefully  to  the  students'  interactions 
during  these  tasks  and  compare  their  language  to  what 
was  anticipated  so  that  the  tasks  selected  are  the  best 
ones  with  which  to  meet  students'  goals. 
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Note 

1.  An  earlier  version  of  this  paper,  entitled  'The  influence  of  illustra- 
tions on  task  interaction,"  was  presented  at  the  British  Columbia 
Teachers  of  English  as  an  Additional  Language  (BC  TEAL)  confer- 
ence in  Vancouver,  April,  1998. 
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Members  of  English  teaching  circles  in  China 
often  hear  the  complaint,  "High  grades,  low 
ability."  While  many  students  are  able  to  pass 
English  examinations,  often  with  very  high  grades, 
they  are  poor  at  using  the  language.  How  to  solve  this 
problem  is  a task  for  English  teachers.  In  this  paper,  I 
will  report  on  how  I integrated  the  development  of 
receptive  skills  with  strengthening  productive  skills  to 
facilitate  students'  overall  language  competence,  par- 
ticularly their  speaking  ability. 

The  Students 

The  group  of  students  described  in  this  paper  entered 
my  university  in  1994  and  1995  for  a three-year  mas- 
ters degree  in  science.  There  were  eight  classes  in  each 
grade,  of  which  I taught  two.  Each  class  consisted  of 
31-34  students,  who  were  between  the  ages  of  21-25. 
This  compulsory  English  course  was  divided  into  two 
20-week  semesters  of  six  50-minute  class  hours  per 
week.  At  the  end  of  each  semester,  a course  exam  was 
given  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  students  took  the 
English  qualifying  exam  administered  by  the  Province 
Education  Commission.  These  two  exams,  similar  in 
construction,  are  composed  of  five  parts:  (1)  listening 
(single  sentences,  short  dialogues,  and  mini  talks), 

(2)  vocabulary  (sentences),  (3)  reading  comprehension 
(six  short  passages),  (4)  writing  (a  150-word  composi- 
tion), and  (5)  translation  (of  a short  passage  from  Chi- 
nese into  English). 

Prior  to  entering  the  graduate  program,  all  of  the  stu- 
dents had  passed  the  Band  Six  College  English  Test.1  For 
this  test,  they  are  supposed  to  have  learned  English 
grammar  systematically,  gained  a considerable  vocabu- 
lary, and  acquired  good  usage  skills.  However,  there 
was  a striking  contrast  between  the  level  of  the  exam  the 
students  had  passed  and  their  actual  level  of  compe- 
tence. They  knew  the  mechanics  of  English  and  were 
very  good  at  multiple  choice  tests  (as  they  were  trained 
to  pass  these),  but  very  few  could  speak  English  well. 

Analysis  of  The  Students'  Problem 

The  students'  main  problem  lies  in  a lack  of  opportuni- 
ties for  application  of  the  language  which  is  caused  by 
two  factors,  one  objective  and  the  other  subjective.  The 


first  factor  rests  on  the  reality  that  the  language  is 
taught  in  a non-English  environment  in  China,  in 
which  the  main  medium  of  the  language  is  through 
written  form,  and  therefore  students  learn  it  passively 
without  adequate  practice  using  it. 

The  second,  more  important  factor,  is  due  to  the  teach- 
ing approach.  Although  modem  approaches  to  foreign 
language  teaching  have  been  introduced  in  China,  wide 
and  effective  application  of  them  is  far  from  true.  More- 
over, the  current  test  system  affects  students'  learning 
strategies:  All  exams  and  tests  of  different  levels  are  in 
written  form  and  oral  skills  are  rarely  tested. 

Rationale 

According  to  Krashen  (1985),  language  acquisition  is 
far  more  important  than  language  learning,  as  it  is  only 
acquired  language  that  is  readily  available  for  natural, 
fluent  communication.  Cognitive  psycholinguistic 
theory  states  that  a foreign  language  learner's  compe- 
tence in  using  the  language  is  actually  the  combination 
of  the  learner's  receptive  skills  (listening  and  reading) 
and  productive  skills  (speaking  and  writing).  As  lan- 
guage acquisition  is  in  fact  a process  in  which  input 
and  output  affect  each  other,  different  language  skills 
are  "best  assumed  to  develop  simultaneously  and  to 
complement  each  other  throughout  the  process"  (Stem, 
1983,  p.  399).  With  this  in  mind,  I concluded  that  inte- 
grated teaching  would  be  the  most  effective. 

Using  integrated  teaching,  lessons  are  conducted  in  a 
way  that  learners'  language  competence  is  comprehen- 
sively fostered  from  different  sides  so  as  to  develop 
both  receptive  and  productive  skills.  The  whole  teach- 
ing process  is  divided  into  steps  which  integrate  the 
training  of  different  skills,  resulting  in  an  overall  im- 
provement of  students'  language  competence.  The  fol- 
lowing describes  how  the  teaching  was  conducted. 

Procedure 

As  the  students  were  generally  poor  at  speaking,  they 
were  required  to  take  turns  giving  short  talks  on  topics 
of  their  choice  at  the  beginning  of  each  class.  After  that, 
class  time  was  used  to  work  first  on  listening  and  read- 
ing to  develop  students'  receptive  skills,  and  later 
speaking  and  writing  to  develop  productive  skills. 
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1.  Developing  receptive  skills 

Besides  conducting  all  lessons  in  English,  I prepared 
students  for  in-depth  study  of  a text  by  beginning 
with  an  oral  summary  of  it.  For  example,  I made  a 
short  oral  introduction  to  the  passage,  "Settling  Down 
in  England"  (Low,  1985,  pp.  23-24;  see  Appendix), 
that  students  would  later  read.  After  a quick  compre- 
hension check  to  make  sure  students  understood  my 
summary,  they  read  the  passage.  In  addition  to  train- 
ing students'  listening  skills,  this  activity  set  up  a 
framework  and  context,  and  therefore  helped  put  stu- 
dents in  a receptive  mode  which  made  the  reading 
that  followed  easier  and  more  efficient. 

Students  silently  read  the  passage  against  the  clock 
applying  two  basic  reading  skills:  skimming  for  overall 
understanding  of  the  material  and  scanning  for  specific 
information.  Next,  they  used  different  strategies  to 
deal  with  difficult  language  points,  which  is  what  I 
called  problem-solving — an  aspect  of  teaching  reading 
(Fan,  1991,  p.  626).  To  deal  with  syntactic  problems 
(long  and  complicated  sentences),  students  were 
guided  in  their  understanding  of  the  sentences  rather 
than  performing  tedious  syntactic  analyses,  a tradi- 
tional practice  in  language  teaching  in  China. 

Students  applied  different  methods  to  handle  unfa- 
miliar vocabulary,  such  as  contextual  and  structural 
analyses.  For  example,  students  guessed  unknown 
words  by  their  context  or  formation  (prefixes,  suffixes 
and  stems).  As  a result,  new  vocabulary  was  no  longer 
an  obstacle,  and  their  skill  of  obtaining  information 
from  visual  clues  improved. 

Students  then  practised  using  key  language  items  by 
writing  original  sentences  or  completing  fill-in  exer- 
cises. Successful  acquisition  of  the  learning  material,  in 
this  case,  the  reading  passage,  paved  the  way  for  stu- 
dents' active  participation  in  the  follow-up  speaking 
and  writing  activities. 

2.  Strengthening  productive  skills:  Follow-up  work 
Follow-up  work  was  carried  out  in  two  steps:  in-class 
speaking  and  outside  writing. 

The  forms  of  speaking  practice  depended  on  the  kinds 
of  input  information.  In  the  case  of  a narration,  students 
retold  the  story  or  participated  in  a role-play  or  an  inter- 
view. In  the  case  of  expository  writing,  they  conducted  a 
panel  discussion  or  a debate.  After  studying  the  passage 
"Settling  Down  in  England,"  the  students  made  conver- 
sations, one  playing  a British  journalist,  the  other  a mem- 
ber of  the  Danish  family,  which  they  presented  to  the 
class.  The  journalist  asked  relevant  questions  and  the 
interviewee  replied  with  answers  that  could  be  taken 
from  the  text,  inferred  from  the  writing,  or  drawn  from 
his/her  own  imagination. 

As  follow-up  work  to  reading  an  expository  essay 
entitled,  "Basic  Research  and  Graduate  Education" 

(Yu  & Li,  1987,  pp.  1-3),  groups  of  students  discussed 
their  views  on  the  relationship  between  research  and 
graduate  education.  With  the  intensified  input  infor- 
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mation  obtained  at  the  acquisition  stage,  students 
showed  great  enthusiasm  in  the  activity,  and  different 
ideas,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  author's,  were  shared 
in  a lively  discussion. 

Simulations  such  as  the  above  provided  stimulating, 
meaningful,  and  somewhat  realistic  communicative 
contexts.  Actively  making  use  of  these  opportunities  to 
express  themselves  in  the  target  language,  students 
tried  idiomatic  expressions  relevant  to  different  speech 
acts,  such  as  greeting,  starting  and  ending  a conversa- 
tion, departing,  requesting,  and  suggesting. 

For  homework,  students  wrote  a newspaper  article 
about  the  Danish  family  in  Britain  or  their  own  experi- 
ence of  travelling/ moving  to  a new  place.  Having 
done  the  multiple  pre-writing  activities  in  the  receptive 
stage,  students  reported  that  they  found  it  easier  to  do 
their  out-of-class  writing  assignment. 

Since  the  lessons  were  student-centred  and  task- 
oriented,  the  students  were  actual  users  of  the  lan- 
guage in  all  learning  activities.  The  teacher's  role 
became  that  of  "designer"  of  the  teaching  plan,  and 
"conductor"  of  the  teaching  activities  and  above  all,  a 
facilitator  of  the  language  acquisition  process. 

Outcome 

Though  it  is  hard  to  measure  exactly  how  much  suc- 
cess this  teaching  method  achieved,  its  effectiveness 
can  be  seen  in  the  students'  performance  in  the  exami- 
nations they  took  during  and  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
All  130  students  of  the  two  groups  in  1994  and  1995 
(65  in  each  group)  trained  this  way  passed  them  suc- 
cessfully. However,  the  pass  rate  of  the  other  classes 
not  trained  under  this  teaching  model  was  82-88%.  In 
the  English  qualifying  examination  held  by  the  Prov- 
ince Education  Commission  in  1996,  the  65  students 
from  my  classes  in  1995  scored  an  average  of  79.6%, 
while  the  average  score  of  all  the  students  in  the  prov- 
ince was  65.1%. 

The  students'  progress  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
their  speaking  and  writing  skills,  their  two  poorest 
aspects  originally.  At  the  beginning  of  the  course, 
many  students  were  so  nervous  that  they  trembled 
when  asked  to  answer  a question  or  to  speak  to  the 
class.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  them  greet  the 
class  with,  "Lady  and  gentlemans"  and  say.  "Although 
. . . but"  together  in  a sentence.  Gradually  however, 
they  became  more  and  more  confident  when  called 
upon  to  answer  questions  and  began  to  practise  speak- 
ing English  during  the  class  break  or  in  their  spare 
time.  The  change  in  the  students'  attitude  towards 
speaking  signifies  in  itself  the  success  of  the  teaching. 
With  their  increased  practice,  students'  oral  skills 
greatly  improved.  Most  of  them  could  continuously 
speak  for  more  than  five  minutes,  expressing  them- 
selves clearly,  some  even  fluently  and  spontaneously. 

Writing  also  improved  greatly.  There  were  far  fewer 
grammatical  and  pragmatical  mistakes  and  more  idi- 
omatic expressions.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  many  stu- 
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dents  were  able  to  write  English  abstracts  for  their  aca- 
demic papers  and  even  the  papers  themselves. 

The  positive  outcomes  of  this  approach  suggest  that 
it  was  effective  in  developing  learners'  language  and 
communicative  ability,  and  increasing  their  confidence 
as  competent  speakers  of  English. 

Note 

1.  This  is  the  highest  level  of  the  three  graded  English  exams  con- 
ducted in  colleges  and  universities  nationwide  in  China  by  the  State 
Higher  Education  Examination  Commission.  The  other  two.  Band  3 
and  Band  4,  are  compulsory  for  three-  and  four-year  colleges  respec- 
tively. 
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Appendix 

Settling  Down  in  England 

My  husband  and  I are  Danish.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  of 
my  ancestors  were  English.  I was  bom  in  England  and 
was  originally  of  British  nationality.  My  parents  were 
killed  in  a car  crash  when  I was  a baby,  so  I was  brought 
up  in  Denmark  by  my  grandmother  and  educated  in  Dan- 
ish school  so  that  Danish  is  really  my  native  language. 

We  arrived  in  England  last  February  at  five  o'clock  on 
a Wednesday  morning  after  an  appallingly  rough  cross- 
ing. Waves  which  seemed  as  high  as  mountains  rocked 
the  boat  from  side  to  side.  We  were  both  sick  on  the  jour- 
ney and  fine  drizzle  met  us  as  we  disembarked.  To  make 


matters  worse,  Klaus,  my  husband,  left  his  camera  on  the 
ship;  I lost  a gold  bracelet,  (which  has  never  been  found 
to  this  day)  and  we  nearly  forgot  to  tip  the  taxi  driver,  a 
surly  individual,  who  grumbled  about  our  luggage  and 
seemed  to  be  in  a thoroughly  bad  temper.  Few  visitors 
can  have  experienced  such  an  unfortunate  beginning  to 
their  stay,  and  we  certainly  felt  like  going  straight  home 
again. 

We  stayed  for  a week  in  a hotel  and  were  then  lucky 
enough  to  find  a furnished  bungalow  in  the  suburbs  of 
London.  It  is  not  as  convenient  as  our  flat  in  Copenhagen, 
but  it  is  less  expensive  than  some  we  saw  advertised.  Klaus 
is  studying  at  the  local  Technical  College  and  in  addition, 
he  often  attends  public  lectures  at  the  University  of  London 
on  as  many  subjects  as  possible,  chiefly  to  improve  his  En- 
glish. He  is  a qualified  engineer  who  has  been  employed  for 
several  years  in  a factory.  Our  two  children  have  joined  us, 
and  they  are  being  educated  in  an  English  private  school.  I 
am  working  as  a part-time  nurse  in  a hospital,  and  I have  so 
much  to  do  that  I have  almost  no  leisure  time. 

Most  of  the  neighbours  are  kindly,  but  not  as  sociable  as 
people  at  home.  They  tend  to  ask  dull  questions,  such  as: 
"What  is  the  weather  like  in  Denmark?"  or  "What  kind  of 
games  do  you  play?"  We  are  occasionally  paid  some  odd 
compliments.  I remember  the  time  when  a well-meaning 
old  lady  told  us,  "You  have  such  delightful  manners.  I 
always  think  of  you  both  as  quite  English."  I think  she 
meant  this  as  the  height  of  flattery. 

We  have  made  a few  close  friends,  who  often  invite  us 
to  their  homes.  One  of  them,  who  is  a widower  living  on 
the  other  side  of  London,  even  fetches  us  in  his  car  on 
Sunday  mornings  and  brings  us  back  in  the  evenings. 
Little  Kristina,  our  small  daughter,  calls  him  Uncle  Sun- 
day. He  speaks  Swedish  and  has  an  elderly  Swedish 
housekeeper,  who  has  been  looking  after  him  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  so  we  chat  for  hours  in  a language  that 
is  in  some  ways  similar  to  our  own. 

Our  children  can  already  speak  English  more  fluently 
than  we  can.  They  obviously  feel  superior  to  us,  and  are 
always  making  fun  of  our  mistakes,  but  spelling  causes  all 
of  us  many  headaches.  (First  Certificate  in  English  Course) 
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for  Japanese  students 

EXCITING 

Motivates  students  to  collaborate  & solve  a variety  of  fun  information 
gap  & other  activities. 

PRACTICAL 

Increases  speaking  fluency,  pronunciation  awareness.  Minimizes 
teacher  preparation  with  over  60  pages  of  photocopiable  handouts. 

APPROPRIATE 

Challenges  low  level  & high  level  students  in  large  & small  classes. 


Starting  with  Basics  ? 

• Three-level  conversation  course  for  junior/senior  high  students 
and  adult  beginners. 

• Full-color  illustrations,  games  and  pairwork  activities  help  liven 
up  the  lessons. 

i Based  on  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  junior  high 
textbooks. 

1 Japanese  equivalents  and  grammar  explanations. 


Start  with  ACE/ 


For  false  beginners  to  intermediate  students 


Conversation  course  for  false  beginners  to  intermediate  students. 

Communicative  activities,  rich  in  vocabulary,  in  an  attractive  and 
colorful  format. 

For  shorter  course,  split  version  1-A  and  1-B  are  available. 


Try/  Teamwork  1 and  2 


mmmmm 


vAV.'.  VAV.*. 

SR*?: 

:■:♦+♦*■«<+ >****<♦>*>*■ 


*+*■>  K-? 


= ^ 

★ Please  send  me  a further  information  about : 

Name:  (Mr.  ms.) School: 

Address:  □Home  □School  x 


TEL. 


FAX. 


FRIC= 


seido  language  institute 

12-6  Funado-cho,  Ashiya-shi,  Hyogo  659 


x 659 

TEL.0797— 31  — 3452  FAX.0797-31-3448 


r*  ^ y t V — (DlMWblf  Writing 


I liU»C 

%- S1SS fimt-SllS^  C t' T , -/a  -t X c ^J- 1 Z P 

■ll'WSi  <5  h7T7-CP-+£0f?E7)''fflA,C?T;b:ix 

c: it bnQfttii , y-MS rfiH  {><nfrb 

f@««  4 ftD£CPLT<7Hwi  f£X:CP-f  & & 

«liit$XW4''&t'i:  •)  T'**  (Chamot,1996)0  ifc,  :iub« 
fPlSt*  h^fy-ijSofcW-CIi,  Xh7r->'-cottUl-ffi¥- 
5MSCfi*75''io75^i,  ffl4r<7>.*  h vt'J—  izltf-t Z>¥,H!%cdM‘& 
it'officii,  •5M-L'7){(fi]tt‘bnrc;'5:75'o^(IEn0 
^-T,  «F$£?li,  B$A*I§^S#7i<ft5:UMLT,  i:'W 
J:  1 frEteM*  b 7T-s-<nz  9 ■< 

Iff  & T^^P^Ti'C "4" & £!§!!$ C,  7 f 5 f y - 

<7)EI®*  ? -f  fki  ft£ii;/3,t«Pf£COt'T&#flL/.:0 

II  h 7fy- 

1 . Kyxv-<f)^!®tR3S.'S 

C ;^t  £ X b 7 f-  v - OT4WS  C P L T li , 

O’Malley  and  Chamot  (1990)  & <t’Cf)3  L < IS^f?  biff,?)  t)?, 

J:)  (Oxford,  1990) 

e>#A£i:,  ^'<OT)'PD1ffi,ir^*-6  |u:,  7, 

b 7 r x-Sf^,  EftMl-a^  w 4- §y®  £ ■git T V' * A *6 
(O’Malley  and  Chamot, 1990),  > 9WM/ 

Ea/ffli£/tt^14  >5:  X I-  7 T >' - i-te  cliff!  $ ft  -6  S if! 

< ffl  t ' b ii , f^x  if  w fa  * <n  B I§fi  m C P L T <7>#t  ft  ft  * 
b7f-x-7)''Sfr«A>blTk'&t'„  ®2!i,  f'-:$’!£ttli2:<7):iit' 
(diary/ think-aloud  protocol/interview/  questionnaire) 
CAO.  7fefr5)f^i;fot'T.  f@*«S1§ttfigCfflLTS&£7.  b 
7 T ■>' HX t>  it'-)  ztx&z,0  ^ZT'y'r- 
b C J :Z>r-9  t *<7)im x-h  h 
(Oxford,  1996, p.247)„  ®3li,  IS©?  it  £7.  Iffy-*-!1 

X-hhc 

2.  i'TSZX  t~7T-y-iZmtiT>X-  h<W/£ 

$0f?ET-li,  ±fEwFptj®*^iigix.T, 

CPU  l £7  h 7 r y-i:S L x t‘n <t  ■)  tcm&ZWiX^ h fr 
iWbAHz-tZfzfttz.  Wz^xyft-  h<nimtf&Wt%Zfz0 
ftfSCEflrii.  i-f,  «®14VS^147)'"rr-CJ:t©WfttiESfi 
X t'  b m to  'L'  a ¥ 99  7 l7f  y-#l  (O’Malley  and 
Chamot, 1990  t Oxford, 1990)  f-7  rx-£ 

dio'itLAo  ■ZrCOJzX'  Think-aloud  protocols4fc0^if£"t'fSf§- 
gflAJiffW’jrPfXT,  h 7tV-  (Raimes, 1985, 1987),  Sff'ff 

left  iz$mtRi2tt!gMtu>a  Ttw^fg^s-xoa  o m a c p 

-f&IgBtlmz-X  wmBfrbbt.T's'r-  b £f'bj£lA:„  1C 
-j-fubwJiacMLr,  ^f«2ig«ia  (ffifflEiata* 

O 

eric: 


±*n 

itKA^ 

El®)  £5  hKStirffl^X^tiiZtliL/Zc 

7>>r-  hiMawrtlRil,  7?E*07  h7fy-  16JSI,  E 
*D7  l7fy-  : 93SS,  If  liT,  h 7 r ->'- 4 JM  i , t±£14X  f 
7fy-:  4«g.  USEE*  l-7fy-  : 7K-7/:.“ 

ID  *0JSE 

1 . fH5fiSH 

® B$A^g#(±,  Hftluzii^x  k’<n  l -)  h 5 -f ->'-$• 
I^ISCffiffl  LTt^  i:E.I®Lrt'^^0 
©Zb  7 t >'— WfiglHE.®  i:  ?j)-3iK.»®C  li  t'co  J;  f>  fr  jijt'Ti5/) 
-6^0 

® ^ h77i->'-(7)EJ®^i''fiki:)1='5;^)tW[a]CI±i;,«J:-7^ 

P & 7)'o 

2.  ^ a 

® : feiA^W?S*ISf:#2^!>  T>^r- 

119  ^T-,  ^-<7)1*1,  39£Ci*ffift££*JfcL?(:„ 

© U Pt : aMtX*  1-  7fy-nf.lSCit47yy-  h 
b)!ISIIH^5:  • 

r>y-  Mi,  wl^«a-ti«<7)^ffecis^w-gi!^  15  4->£ 
fSorllitsliAo  IlSiUtTtii,  7y>r-  h^ifwcii  2 iSH) 
ft,  LT^teSfiAo  »l-li,  Miia^ 

rB$A*14li^4f-7)'„J  f )U X g n # 

A 4-  40  43-P.fl-C(tiL^. 

® : 

f^^JWffffflli,  2^(7)A-f -f-i  T'T,tf-i;-7)''5;fi  • £#:  • 
fM  • l*n?W4JlicPLi:-?-ii-fn3g®cn:fffiL,  4 flam 
^•ft* 77(^5;* £±fi  • It>fi  • TfiW3o<7)/ik-7'CiML/io 
fFSE^ftflWfiJIfitSli,  Cronbach’s  alpha=0.93  X#>  o tz0  C.  CO 

3 /ik-/w{^t;*(Offr'fffi«rS?  1 -Cfl-ro  LSD£Ci:££ffiit 

U<7)®*,  5;f$;  • ia-  ■ e.£i#.£cp  L x li , P<  .001  tK^T'  3 

/ik-ypc^r^^^aibn,  i*i§  • tiBicp  l x h rase 
p<.05  X%&&rf%bixtZo  Iti'ot,  Zixbn  3 'nv--/\± 
VfXft  C ii  ' x g <f  -6  ft  a t e A -6  o 

-s  1 : 


»l  ftXMtt 


(Mid 

xa$is 

SSSM 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M SD 

M SD 

M SD 

5.86 

N = 7 

.38 

5,23 

.95 

4.86  .69 

4.71  .76 

20.71  .76 

4.43 

N = 28 

.69 

3.93 

.94 

4.00  .27 

3.71  .46 

16.01  1.61 

MTfi  3.75 
N = 4 

.5 

3.00 

1.15 

3.00  .82 

2.25  .5 

12.00  .82 

F 

18.4 

8.4 

23.7 

28.3 

50.32 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

**p<.00t 
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Feature:  Yamato. 


a 2 : 


FI 

F2 

F3 

F4 

F5 

F6 

M23  ia.tJi.fe«)U3IS03iS**li^1-„ 

0.716 

-0.23 

Pp^24  i^-f$i:40US:;i**#UOIti><t555*1-'i>o 

0.669 

0.408 

-0.223 

W25  JLaS^^a&ICfM£SA*$5rt£*r* 

0.649 

0.247 

FI.  M27  Jiiai-*fcttirSS**i9^1-59**1-i)o 

0.63 

0.202 

0.201 

-0.17 

0.174 

BS22  JilS-r«.fcttl-358ST?»<«S^*fc<^/bSFO„ 

0.623 

-0.179 

0.171 

P«128 

0.593 

0.131 

0.163 

-0.223 

-0.161 

p^29  iatJ>i:«)UB^s§-ets:«**<88s*-ri)o 

0.591 

0.166 

0.216 

Bfl26  JiS-ri)fc4()Ui— ;E703-tr>^.*e<„ 

0.579 

0.154 

0.112 

JB108  *taiLSSJ*03S^?l<J:5*t05-ri,„ 

0.429 

0.237 

0.496 

Ml  3 *^.i^3.fcF,S:*03^y*lTiEl-i>„ 

0.184 

0.793 

M32  *^S£*i53t*03BBiSb'*L!tCl-'<fe5Sv*O[+.i)„ 

0.64 

0.166 

F2  (B112  *SMifcF>3t033!l1t*AA— Xlot£.i>cfc5l=»#iai-< 

0.103 

0.587 

0.388 

-0.103 

-0.122 

-0.126 

M14  *SSifcF>A^7H4£i:03lfflA'L';Ax'V?^'ri)o 

0.353 

0.569 

0.202 

PJI06  *#Jtc*<F,*n*0347*yir<i,'em**#iSi-o 

0.506 

0.281 

-0.1  97 

. -O  f 1 7 

M24  jia-ri>fctti=s:a**suoit§j:5S9*i-€). 

0.669 

0.408 

-0.223 

M03  *^tetf>.smirhe,-y»uoi.^ri:o<y^^'i>.. 

0.126 

0.694 

0.213 

M05 

0.226 

0.1  87 

0.586 

-0.1  33 

-0.141 

F3  M20  ^jgOT*L'S:*«a^*«l4a#i>f£l+®l7iti:L'„ 

-0.131 

0.583 

0.225 

M3i  »#Jtc*F>sfi&o3®M*BJ5S-efci>A'a*oiti>o 

0.214 

0.321 

0.524 

0.157 

-0.164 

M04  *#te466miC#UKIHL7£L'Ct*^A*0 

0.127 

0.3 

0.446 

0.177 

M33  T£^ji*LM£rf><F>*b'Tb'£>,, 

0.207 

0.129 

0.649 

M35  U^p/A7;ve#*J;%*A£4gg&-e#l,'-Cl,'*,, 

0.146 

0.264 

0.56 

0.308 

-0.1  24 

F4  W08  *#fflL$a*03»n**?l<J:;5!tj:t03-r.i,o 

0.429 

0.237 

0.496 

M34  JHja^fos*LTALV,vLA£<fc.SL'A£tf**L'Tl'*„ 

-0.149 

0.47 

rao9  -rcujsit'0<ssu*#is«5i> 

-0.111 

-0.379 

0.438 

-0.136 

0.413 

0.279 

0.403 

0.477 

M21  KofcB#l4,  ^SB**j{.S0 

-0.1  96 

-0.191 

0.167 

0.1 06 

0.573 

M02  SiTL'^fll3c$-C^7£itffi5o 

0.297 

0.104 

0.48 

0.228 

F5  Pfl36  ?S<*(tfct#lii«-iS-UJ1Lr(5IA'*ll*-§-jL^o 

0.279 

0.403 

0.477 

Ml 9 l£2£±ti*SLi'*Sii::m '**.*„ 

0.312 

0.209 

0.149 

0.455 

0.27 

MO-1  *1*B1:8§T:#S.rA'F>3S3?1--i>„ 

-0.171 

0.143 

-0.249 

0.427 

P.5116  KofcKfli-f-03ai«-lifc#F>«)T^BlrLrfc<= 

0.133 

-0.135 

-0.1  92 

0.416 

-0.322 

raw 

0.206 

0.636 

F6  m^0 

-0.299 

-0.1  24 

0.339 

-0.237 

0.432 

K09  -r<*irat'o<^^lc*^tf)-5> 

-0.1 1 1 

-0.379 

0.438 

-0.1  36 

0.413 

M07  *#te«>*Bt)U^^UJ6C.fcS:«:*B-5:. 

0.118 

0.159 

0.303 

-0.108 

-0.593 

IV  *S  £ 

1.  B*A3SSS^g#<7)fHU  hS'fv-WISfa 
® Xl7fy-ff)ME  IS 

*Kt;ffifflLTV'4i:ISaLrv'4X  h7f->'-t: 
Ml-  bjy'r- MS*£.  'Jk<r>  X -j  U5Hr  LA;.  41*  40wfM 
aiU*N-**f8<o¥$ttUM'T,  ¥$±fS£<S£«tt*f#.S 
$EB  (1-5)  igifc  15,  30,  37,  38  <n  4 US  i (^#^*4 
*l±7  0 7?3tl**±i;*(>rai:  LT)  36«BK*f  LT. 

H-7-5MH  i'ftokc 

*<0  6o<0B?«:lfiffiLA:  (la#!*  1.6  ULtfRffi,  JKfSStW  45 

%.  IISlffMH  : Cronbach's  alpha=0.79)llt4’o  ZSTKiMZ 

6 onafi-^oj:  -j  c 
umitzo  wifSM  (0.4  W±) 

^S2T-fto 

Si  lf'=BSw^  h7f  y-,  ® 2 f3-7-=3ti£  • I£iE.x  h v 
tv-,  ® 3 Bf-  = rtStg)$x  h7fy-,  $4B?=*L<fcfi 
^)7fy-,  % 5 8^=811®®*  h7fy-,  ®6|^  = 

iiSd  £ JUST.  )7fy- 

© x)7r v — n^W:MA 

x h7fy-«a*i:MLTS^:77y-  h 
w?#*f:WLT5Mff«rff^^o  * l7fy-nME»:^v't 
(4,  LA:  LfSflS  ft*  19aB«r&ttLT$SoA:  21 

aBUttLTB^HHr  (±ffi45-5)-ff-y7'J-v?^illK)  SrfroA:,, 

o 


IS.Ml?48%,  « SflfMtt:  Cronbach's  alpha  = 0.68)o  /*')~7? 
z®Wk<n&mB<nB?nffiw:  (0.45 WJt)  £a3U7pT0  &B 

wnticmmitzo 

m 1 8^=0 fox h7fy-, S28f=3=i:7-y3 
>Ift4)7fy-.  S3|T  = )miS4F7fy-,  $4 
B?=*1®$fimx  )7fy-,  *6Eaf-**fettjE^h?'f->'- 
2.  ^ hT'f-y-wmatflsJCWffiOTMfll 

RHftttottStewScjJ** iv'trtc,  -tettw A i *gf& (4 1# 
<bftfcv'*,  «f$S<A>1£l*#UH  LTIi&W  i 9 S ft 

A:0  41**4*15,  f^S;*i:a^2  • 3HW1-4ffifflB«4:fl-|ft 

fHfrLAdft#,  *n£g*e*>F>ftA:„  MU  LSD  fti;  J:  *#fiJt 

ftdt±fsasfc‘?ft  • T&m:ii*n{'ivtr2:& 
W&htltz  (p<  .05)o  it:®*  1 U W L T (>  #£it*S!«rfr  o A: 
te*.  • Tfei^i:WMUI±^ti-rnaS;ffl(6]*' 

EF>ftA:  ( -05< p < . 1 )0  Ztib<nfy$lfrb,  B? 1 *<5  3 CM  L 
Tli,  tc  Z>li  t'ftlctlrffati- Z tlj; i b ti  Z>  o 

-*.  B76UMLTI1,  LSlifc’TIl  Ac  V'*,  8-f- 

1 *f>  3 il±$U,  fc*« 

|n)*S<5  4l*c, 
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The  Language  Teacher  23:3 


Feature:  Yamato 


^Jgg FI  F2  F3  F4  F5 


Pol  30 

0.79185 

-0.161 

FI  Pb^28 

0.72873 

0.2031 

0.19861 

-0.174 

Pb^29 

jiS-r  b tp^o 

0.65545 

0.2334 

0.1  08 

Pb^26 

_tii -?-•&*:  tfjdzL— trco-fe>x£®<„ 

0.59713 

0.2381 

0.42294 

Pb107 

8£te*&tmc^¥.|cj£i:fcx#£g5*v, 

0.16197 

0.7255 

-0.1979 

F2  Pb^08 

S#"ttJ  L£^#CDfP*£  31  <£5£:&CDf  &„ 

-0.1256 

0.7118 

0.1  4645 

Pb^37 



0.5195 

0.53043 

0.1318 

Id)35 

0.233 

0.4648 

-0.213 

Pnl40 

S»(DSf'fcISJi®  AI=¥-HLU-Ctf>5o 

0.13751 

0.65096 

0.1214 

Pd)  3 8 

,0.18757 

0.3582 

0.58368 

0.21 1 8 

F3  |g]37 

0.5195 

0.53043 

0.1318 

Id)  3 6 

0.16793 

0.2333 

0.47414 

-0.241 

[d)26 

_t  MY&tz  tblZJL— =ET  <D 

0.59713 

0.2381 

0.42294 

PbIOI 

&-?  B ^ig-e^S.-r  A'f.SliRt' So 

0.21  48 

-0.5086 

0.2045 

Pd^09 

fClrg6'0<^lcS^5&46-S> 

0.1814 

0.856 

-0.15 

F4  Pd^IO 

-0.1  26 

0.742 

Pb^34 

PB1Sl.'^fcA'L'rt6'6'/Ofri:JS6'^A<P.#L''rU'^o 

0.11685 

-0.156 

0.585 

-0.329 

Pb^II 

0.1858 

0.6062 

F5  Pb^20 

0.5812 

Pb117 

Itofc  B#i3Tfo  H #A$  «■ < *. 

-0.148 

0.29238 

0.5583 

Pd!)32 

e^^*<t»XJ£coraSL'^Uc*:U'<l:5m^o(t^0 

0.17776 

0.227 

-0.237 

0.4897 

*4  : imw&MTn&tfticti 


*4 

F2ES^)S  F3Eg^)#fiS  F4Bfl#)S  F5S^f#jS  F6H^P?#*S 
M SD  M SP  M SP  M SP  M SP  M SP 


N = 7 

3.09 

.88 

3.81 

.51 

3.91 

.64 

3.19 

.91 

3.14 

.69 

3.71 

.82 

i'E^cptiL 
N = 28 

2.49 

.66 

3.19 

.59 

3.10 

.67 

3.05 

.65 

3.35 

.47 

3.94 

.53 

fP5c‘Ffii 
N = 4 

2.30 

.92 

3.05 

.45 

2.95 

.85 

3.22 

.33 

3.1  3 

.77 

4.25 

88 

F 2.2  3.69  4.32  0.19  0.61  0.96 


n.s. * * n.s. n.s. n.s 

*p<05 


3t57)'e>. 

?#£ i;  (t -%t) n R8 u l± , *0f ?ETl±-^w rn <£li S b ix Uh'r> tza 
Oxford  (1996)  Al&ffi-f  h i.  3 1C.  15f'/-4- 

ttoTV'/jt),  ^«?7j#£t?J&LTV'*£ltt‘l4, 

tci±o^7liJ0  ic  < t'C  t ir^LTV'/S  J;  3 hZS.bixi>a 

S5  : 


*5 


FlHflMraWHA  F3B?#A  F40*ft)S  F5B?M 
M SD  M SD  M SD  M SD  M SD 

tt*±(4  3.27 
N=7 

.53 

4.17 

29 

3.71 

.34 

3.67 

.72 

3.77  .35 

IttW 4 3.64 
N=28 

.63 

4.26 

.38 

3.88 

.47 

3.73 

.65 

3.77  32 

ftXTii  3.73 
N=4 

.85 

4.20 

29 

3.85 

28 

4.10 

S2 

3.90  .12 

F 

1,04 

0.18 

0.38 

0.58 

0.31 

n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. 

ERLC 


V 

YfX*  hvfy-iDKIESSliaftiatli, 
^ ^«jit'<0i4\£li,  3-x;y- 

WLT.  <c 

<t&3$nr(>,  «u&a* 

J;  i)5»!Ei-4(S#A'ffi«6T^'A-v'att^Ri?)lLTv'4  i it:  6.S. 

iAU.  2fiSR<7)X  t-  7fy-E.!t!:M*i:WM(iir 

^4-X  h 5ry-£i|Uc»oTv'£;A'itTI±f1=- 
1Ct)in\a]±.Klt^>%1)i*)  1C  < t'C.  — 2f,  12 Ifife 

ft:£^0|cn±lC0£A'£  nTt£1±;(>r 
ZZX-n^mMi.  Xh7f-/-ttii; 
5 OWff  what, how, why, when  and 
where, how  well  (Carrel, 1998)  OrpT  what, how, why  tclftte 
ffilL,  f£fflI2.!&l±  how  well  i;f|h4twifit)h4„  c« 
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Networking,  Employment, 

Craig  Sower  a Wayne  K.  Johnson  and  Involvement 

from  a TESOL  Perspective: 
IK  Discussion  with  Kirstin  Schwartz 


Kirstin  Schwartz  is  the  Career  Services  Coordinator  for 
TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Lan- 
guages). She  has  been  the  director  of  the  Employment 
Clearinghouse  at  the  past  two  Annual  TESOL  World 
Conventions.  We  spoke  with  her  in  March  1998  at  the 
TESOL  convention  in  Seattle. 

Could  you  give  our  readers  a general  description  of  what  you 
do  at  the  Employment  Clearinghouse? 

The  employment  clearing  house  is  for  people  who  are 
looking  for  jobs  and  for  employers  looking  for  quali- 
fied professionals.  We're  always  well  stocked  with  jobs 
from  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  North  America.  Half 
of  the  jobs  in  the  Clearinghouse  are  in  North  America. 
It's  a worldwide  job  fair. 

We  offer  a variety  of  services  to  employers  from  sim- 
ply posting  an  advertisement  at  the  conference  to  rent- 
ing interview  booth  space.  This  year  we  also  offered  a 
special  advertising  rate  in  the  February  TESOL  Place- 
ment Bulletin.  They  arranged  appointments  with  pro- 
spective employees  before  the  TESOL  convention  by 
e-mail  and  conducted  interviews  onsite. 

What  qualifications  does  the  average  applicant  have? 

Most  of  our  job  seekers  have  an  M.A.  in  ESL,  are 
TESOL  members,  and  have  at  least  three  years  of  ex- 
perience. We  also  get  a group  of  new  university 
graduates,  and  R.S.A.  and  independent  TEFL/TESL 
certified  people,  but  on  average,  most  job  seekers 
have  experience  plus  a post-graduate  degree. 

How  does  this  year  compare  with  last  year? 

In  1997,  we  had  1,500  job  seekers  and  313  jobs  posted. 
It  was  a banner  year.  In  1998,  1,300  job  seekers  at- 
tended the  Employment  Clearinghouse,  but  only  88 
institutions  posted  job  announcements. 

Can  you  tell  us  about  some  current  trends  in  the  job  market? 
Because  of  the  economic  crisis,  the  Korean  market  is  in 
trouble.  Their  weakened  currency  has  caused  problems 
because  foreigners  teaching  there  have  expected  high 
salaries.  Korean  employers  can't  afford  to  pay  them, 
and  some  are  unable  to  honor  their  contracts.  Lan- 
guage institutes  are  often  struggling  to  survive  or  are 
just  going  out  of  business.  Given  the  financial  prob- 
lems, many  people  are  leaving. 

On  the  other  hand,  Vietnam  and  China  are  opening 
up.  I wrote  an  article  on  Vietnam  in  the  1998  February 
TESOL  Placement  Bulletin  . It  was  astounding  doing 
the  research  because  it  really  showed  that  Vietnam  is 
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going  to  be  the  next  hot  market.  In  some  ways  it  al- 
ready is.  People  have  gone  there,  networked,  and  got- 
ten jobs.  Right  now,  they're  only  offering  about 
US$600  a year,  but  that  economy  is  developing  and  its 
going  to  be  the  next  big  place. 

We  also  have  a few  Brazilian  schools  here  at  the  con- 
ference and  their  numbers  are  increasing.  Good  posi- 
tions are  available  with  housing  benefits  and 
competitive  salaries. 

Eastern  European  countries  are  opening  up — Po- 
land and  the  Czech  Republic  are  advertising,  and  this 
year  we  had  positions  in  Moldova.  Spain  has  always 
been  more  open,  kind  of  a nonwestem  Western  Euro- 
pean country.  They  do  things  their  own  way  there — 
meaning  they  sometimes  hire  Americans  while  the 
rest  of  Western  Europe  usually  holds  back. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  always  been  an  area  that  was  open  for  quali- 
fied language  teachers — how  does  that  region  look  today? 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Middle  East  are  still  very  good 
markets.  Interestingly,  we  also  have  a lot  of  Turkish 
jobs.  The  Turkish  government  just  poured  a large  sum 
of  money  into  the  field. 

In  Japan  some  people  with  M.A.s  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
fact  that  foreign  teachers  are  not  treated  the  same  as  Japanese 
teachers.  Some  say , " Well , I'm  going  to  go  back  home  and 
get  a job  where  I will  be  treated  with  some  respect." 

Where?  The  only  place  you're  going  to  get  any  respect 
or  status  is  if  you  get  your  Ph.D.  and  go  into  teacher 
training.  There  are  a huge  number  of  TESOL  prepara- 
tion programs  that  churn  out  M.A.  graduates  to  fill  an 
already  overwhelmed  job  market. 

What  do  you  mean? 

To  serve  the  students  best  you  need  to  have  good 
teacher  support.  That  means  money,  supplies,  faculty 
support,  the  whole  thing.  In  order  to  do  that  you  need 
to  have  the  right  kind  of  market  conditions.  If  you  are 
churning  out  too  many  M.A.  graduates,  then  you  are 
ruining  the  entire  system.  Ultimately  you're  short- 
changing the  students  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

So  the  surplus  of  teachers  is  not  just  in  Japan  but  in  the 
States  as  well? 

Absolutely,  and  what's  happening  in  the  U.S.  is  ESL 
professionals  either  go  overseas  or  they  diversify.  In 
the  TESOL  Placement  Bulletin  I try  to  give  readers 
food  for  thought  on  how  to  diversify. 

Schwartz,  coni’ d on  p.  40. 
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We  know  what  we're 
talking  about... 


SPOKEN  LANGUAGE  & 

APPLIED  LINGUISTICS 


If  you  attended  any  of  Mike  McCarthy’s  recent  JALT  presentations, 
you  will  already  have  heard  about  some  of  the  fascinating  insights  that 
have  resulted  from  his  work  on  an  innovative  spoken  corpus  - the 

Cambridge  Nottingham  Corpus  of  Discourse  in  English 
(CANCODE). 

This  book  briefly  introduces  the  corpus  and  its  make-up,  and  uses 
corpus  examples  to  examine  spoken  genres,  discuss  what  can  and 
should  be  taught  in  the  language  classroom,  and  illustrate  where 
traditional  written  corpus  studies  might  perhaps  be  misleading. 

McCarthy  brings  to  bear  his  more  than  30  years'  experience  in 
language  teaching  and  vocabulary  acqusition  to  demonstrate  how  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  spoken  language  can  help  learners  acquire 
the  language  they  really  need. 
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Exploring  Spoken  English 

Ronald  Carter  & Michael  McCarthy 

A practical  guide  to  the  features  of  natural  spoken  English,  based  on 
data  from  the  CANCODE  spoken  corpus,  that  offers  insights  into 
significant  grammar,  vocabulary  and  discourse  patterns:  with  reader 
tasks  and  accompanying  cassette. 
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Working  Papers 


The  University  Hiring  Process:  An  Overview 


Though  this  second  column  is  about  working  at  the 
university  level,  I want  to  emphasize  that  this  col- 
umn will  attempt  to  discuss  problems  at  all  levels  in  a 
variety  of  situations.  In  the  works  is  a two  part  column 
on  interviewing  process  from  both  sides  and  I'm  espe- 
cially hoping  for  input  from  those  JALT  members 
working  at  conversation  schools  where  interviews, 
both  face  to  face  and  by  telephone,  are  relatively  com- 
monplace. If  you  have  been  the  interviewer  or  inter- 
viewee, please  contact  me  (contact  information  is  on 
the  first  page).  Also,  if  you  have  a subject  that  you 
would  like  to  see  discussed  here,  please  let  me  know. 

If  variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  then  working  as  a 
teacher  of  English  must  be  one  of  the  spiciest  slices  of 
life  around.  The  people  who  come  to  Japan  have,  in  my 
experience,  widely  varying  backgrounds,  enormously 
different  interests  and  as  many  goals  and  motivations 
as  could  be  imagined.  I feel  that  this  diversity  is  a good 
thing,  but  because  of  that  diversity,  some  source  of 
information  is  needed  about  the  hiring  process(es). 
Thus,  this  column  about  getting  and  keeping  a job  in 
Japan.  The  goal  is  to  present  information,  not  opinion, 
so  as  to  better  equip  yourself  (and  your  psyche)  for 
working  and  looking  for  work  in  Japan. 

I thought  we'd  start  off  with  an  overview  of  the  hir- 
ing process  at  the  university  level  and  how  it  differs 
from  a Western  hiring  process.  One  shibboleth  of  find- 
ing a job  in  Japan  is  that  contacts  are  the  key.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  leads  to  people  indiscriminately  contacting 
as  many  people  as  they  can,  under  the  assumption  that 
one  of  them  is  going  to  'get'  them  a job.  This  betrays  a 
certain  misunderstanding  of  the  process. 

Generally,  for  an  university  position,  a small  faculty 
committee  is  formed  who  then  is  responsible  for  plac- 
ing the  advertisements,  accepting  the  applications  and 
making  the  recommendations  to  the  faculty  of  the 
department,  as  is  generally  done  in  the  West.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  is  not  a standing  committee,  but 
one  that  is  constituted  for  the  immediate  purpose  of 
filling  a vacancy,  as  in  the  West.  Previously,  because 
of  the  smaller  numbers  of  applicants,  smaller  depart- 
ments decided  on  the  faculty  as  a group,  but  with 
increasing  numbers  of  applicants,  most  schools  opt  for 
a committee. 

What  is  different  is  that  in  the  West,  the  committee 
takes  in  all  the  applications,  reviews  them,  and  gener- 
ally gives  a 'short  list'  of  candidates  that  are  then  de- 
cided on  by  the  faculty  as  a whole.  The  Japanese 
approach  can  be  different.  As  the  numbers  of  appli- 
cants have  increased,  oftentimes,  the  administration 
office  or  jimu,  will  receive  all  of  the  applications,  make 
a list  that  summarizes  the  applicants'  qualifications 
and  present  the  list  to  the  committee.  From  this,  the 
committee  then  selects  the  applications  that  it  will  re- 
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view  more  closely,  often  reading  the  publications  in 
detail.  The  committee  then  makes  a short  list  that  is 
ranked  and  recommends  the  top  candidate  on  that  list. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  applicant?  Well,  the  first 
is  that  the  committee  has  much  more  power  over  the 
decision.  The  second  is  that  at  this  point,  if  you  are 
known  to  the  people  on  the  committee,  you  will  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  the  job,  all  other  things  being 
equal.  The  third  is  that  because  the  committee  system 
operates  by  seniority,  the  more  senior  members  will 
have  a greater  say  in  the  matter.  Now,  since  it  is  gener- 
ally more  junior  members  of  a department  that  you  are 
likely  to  encounter,  the  contacts  that  you  make  will 
generally  not  pan  out  in  terms  of  'getting'  you  a job. 
What  is  true  for  junior  faculty  is  generally  even  more 
true  for  foreigners  working  at  the  university.  Very  few 
foreigners  have  tenure  and  therefore  don't  generally 
participate  in  these  decisions.  It  was  only  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  1982  law  that  the  tenuring  of  foreigners  was 
even  permitted,  so  it  is  only  a tiny  minority  that  par- 
ticipate in  these  decisions. 

In  addition,  the  absence  of  actual  short  list  makes  it 
difficult  to  gauge  one's  prospects.  You  may  have  been 
a stone's  throw  away  from  several  jobs,  but  because 
there  is  no  short  list,  you  may  never  know  it. 

A second  problematic  area  is  that  because  it  is  the 
committee  that  ranks  candidates,  biases  held  by  that 
committee  can  come  into  play.  For  example,  a teacher 
may  feel  more  comfortable  with  British  English  than 
with  American  English,  or  may  have  had  a bad  experi- 
ence with  one  nationality  or  one  gender  and  thus  rule 
out  potential  applicants. 

Generally,  one  candidate  emerges  from  the  commit- 
tee. But  if  there  is  a split,  this  encourages  the  commit- 
tee to  take  a much  broader  perspective  between  the 
remaining  candidates,  asking  questions  about  how  the 
candidate  would  fit  in  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  depart- 
ment. At  this  point,  biases  become  determining  factors 
in  being  selected  or  not. 

This  leads  me  to  point  out  two  things.  The  first  is 
that  you  should  never  take  the  rejection  as  a personal 
rejection.  It  is  quite  possible  a different  committee  from 
the  same  university  would  have  hired  you.  The  second 
is  that  a close  reading  of  job  announcements  is  essen- 
tial for  finding  jobs  that  you  have  a reasonable  chance 
at,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a future  column. 

r \ 

Did  you  know  that  JALT  offers 
research  grants?  For  details, 
contact  the  JALT  Central  Office. 
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Opinions  & Perspectives 


Will  Our  Students  Be  Ready  for  the  Future? 

Johanne  Leveille,  Kinran  Junior  College  and  Kinki  University 


I am  often  asked  the  following  questions  by  Cana- 
dian, Korean,  and  Chinese  college  students  about 
their  Japanese  counterparts:  "What  do  Japanese  uni- 
versity students  think  about  the  political  issues  be- 
tween Korea  and  Japan?  What  kind  of  class  projects  do 
they  accomplish  for  the  benefit  of  the  environment? 
How  much  time  do  they  spend  on  homework?  I am  at 
a loss  for  answers  because  world  issues  are  not  so 
much  of  a concern  for  my  university  students  and 
homework  is  much  neglected. 

Many  of  my  university  students  are  unable  to  produce 
a professional  looking  assignment.  Seldom  do  they  read 
the  newspaper  or  listen  to  the  news  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world:  Their  concerns  are  limited  to  their 
personal  interests  and  immediate  environments.  Their 
lack  of  enthusiasm  to  participate  in  controversial  debates 
or  discussions  show  that  young  Japanese  people  are  not 
well  aware  of  challenging  world  issues  such  as  environ- 
mental problems.  At  times,  they  remain  quite  oblivious 
to  domestic  issues  as  well.  Further,  they  lack  genuine 
interest  about  their  future.  Ambitions  or  dreams  are  lim- 
ited to  being  financially  comfortable. 

Despite  their  diligent  study  prior  to  entering  univer- 
sity, students  have  failed  to  develop  efficient  work 
habits.  When  a 20-year-old  does  not  even  care  about 
producing  a presentable  one-page  assignment  for  the 
teacher,  I wonder  if,  in  general,  educators  in 
Japan  haven't  been  too  lenient.  Have  students  been 
given  enough  stimulation  to  raise  their  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  to  increase  their  motivation?  Do  we  treat 
young  people  as  incapable?  Have  we  given  up  on  them? 

Skills  for  the  future  need  to  be  implemented  now. 
According  to  intercultural  specialists  such  as  Sheila 
Ramsey  (March,  1997),  well-informed  educators  incor- 
porate intercultural  and  global  foci  in  their  programs. 
They  make  students  feel  involved  and  they  give  them 
opportunities  to  develop  practical  skills.  They  look  at 
the  big  picture  when  planning  a curriculum  and  em- 
phasize creative,  self-directed  learning,  effective  com- 
munication, professional  work,  and  collaborative  skills. 
They  constantly  question  the  validity  of  their  programs 
and  teaching  methodologies.  They  also  keep  up  with 
technological  developments. 

In  order  to  see  how  well  we  educators  in  Japan  are 
helping  our  students  become  capable  team  players  in  a 
global  context,  the  following  checklist  may  be  helpful: 

1.  Can  students  retrieve  information  and  produce 
formal  documents? 

2.  Do  students  have  opportunities  to  act  in  unfamiliar 
situations? 

3.  Do  teachers  challenge  students'  beliefs? 
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4.  Do  students  seri- 

ously consider 
different  options  to 
solve  problems? 

5.  Do  students  discuss 

current  social  is- 
sues? 

6.  Can  students  accomplish  group  projects? 

Today's  young  people  will  soon  need  to  confront  a 
fast-paced  society  where  they  will  be  expected  to  com- 
municate clearly  and  efficiently.  Collaboration  and 
creativity  are  now  requirements  sought  by  employers. 
To  function  effectively  in  international  contexts,  more 
intrapersonal  development  and  exposure  to  different 
cultural  systems  are  indispensable.  The  classroom  is 
not  the  only  place  responsible  for  preparing  students 
for  the  future,  but  it  is  a practical  and  sensible  starting 
point.  The  role  of  educators  is  not  limited  to  teaching  a 
subject;  they  are  also  responsible  for  creating  an  appro- 
priate context  where  students'  values,  beliefs,  and  in- 
terpersonal skills  are  challenged  and  ultimately 
strengthened. 
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Abstract  of  the  Yamato  article  (pp.  25-28). 


The  goal  of  this  study  is  two-fold;  (1)  to  clarify  interme- 
diate Japanese  EFL  learners'  metacognition  styles  of 
writing  strategies  and  (2)  to  examine  relationships  be- 
tween the  metacognition  styles  and  the  quality  of  writ- 
ing products.  In  order  to  probe  the  metacognition 
styles,  a questionnaire  was  developed  to  ask  two  types 
of  learners'  awareness  toward  writing  strategies:  effect- 
awareness  (a  degree  to  which  learners  consider  a strat- 
egy effective)  and  use-awareness  (a  degree  to  which 
learners  consider  they  use  a strategy).  Factor  analysis 
was  conducted  on  the  data  collected  through  the  strat- 
egy-questionnaire answered  by  119  university  stu- 
dents. The  result  presented  factors  different  in  content, 
depending  on  the  awareness  type.  Asfor  the  effect- 
awareness,  communication  and  social  factors  are  em- 
phasized, while  with  the  execution-awareness 
grammar  and  organization  are  important  factors.  This 
study  also  showed  the  use-awareness  is  powerful 
enough  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  writing  products, 
whereas  effect-awareness  is  not. 
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Net  Nuggets 


by larry davies 


Learning  to  Learn 

Metacognition,  or  self- managed  learning,  is  another  emerging  thread  in  the  language  teaching  field.  Below  are 
some  interesting  links  for  educators  interested  in  adding  metacognitive  skills  to  their  students  learning  toolbox. 


Greg  Gay  s Learning  to  Learn  Site 

<http://scrtec.org/track/tracks/001  /c001 51  aa.html> 

Professor  Gay  lists  two  goals  for  the  website:  "(1)  To 
deliver  process-oriented  instruction  over  the  Internet, 
and  (2)  To  begin  research  identifying  the  elements  of 
effective  Internet  delivered  process-oriented  instruc- 
tion." The  frames-based  site  offers  pages  of  interesting 
tutorials  and  links  for  learners  willing  to  work  with 
Greg  on  their  metacognitive  skills.  Categories  found  at 
the  site  include:  consciousness,  metacognition,  learning 
styles,  memory,  language,  reading,  problem  solving, 
creativity,  and  the  "biology"  of  learning.  Some  pages 
have  instructions  and  data  in  RealAudio  format,  mak- 
ing it  a rare  multimedia  web  experience. 


Mindtools  (Psych  Web  by  Russ  Dewey) 

<http://www.psychwww.com/mtsite> 

This  site  is  full  of  worksheets  to  help  you  organize 
and  systematize  your  ways  of  thinking.  Major  catego- 
ries include:  techniques  to  help  you  think  excellently, 
skills  for  high  performance  living,  practical  psychol- 
ogy, and  links  to  shareware  programs  that  foster 
thinking  and  creativity.  Finally,  there  is  a link  to  a 
"links"  page,  where  sites  from  general  psychology  to 
NLP  to  e-zines  exploring  the  concept  of  mindtools 
more  deeply.  Much  of  the  site  is  based  on  the  work  of 
Edward  de  Bono,  well  known  for  his  "lateral  think- 
ing" concept. 
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COMMUNICATE 

with  GRAMMAR 


Milada  Broukal 

Your  students  probably  know  more  grammar  than  most  native  speakers. 

But  can  they  easily  and  naturally  speak  in  English? 


Communicate  with  Grammar  activates 
and  reinforces  their  grammar 
knowledge  through  carefully  designed 
speaking  practice. 

Features: 

Si  high  interest  topics  with  international 
appeal 

■ clear  presentation  of  grammar 
concepts  and  usage 

■ intriguing  communicative  tasks 

■ integration  of  reading,  listening,  and 
writing  skills 


VUn<f,  Qommiamcate  with  QnommoA., 
itudeMti  jfiMcdlif,  wtuf,  tkeif,  leoAned 
that  <yia*nmaA.  'mte  oA  tk&ty  become  moAe 
coevfid&ai  ccm^/tunicctoAi. 

s*- 


Please  send  a sample  of  Communicate  with  Grammar.  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name: School: 


Address:  HomeD  School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


^ ELT  Office 

Horizon  Ishikawa  301,  5-19-10  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  1 12-0001 
Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:03-5977-9996 

«T\CMILLAN  Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 

ERlCiNGUAGEHOUSE Tel: 0M,MSS5  F“06-2<MM6 


71333 


WWW  ‘’http://www.i3web.ntti.co.jp/MacmillanLH  e-mail  mlh@po.sphere.ne.jp 
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A Chapter  in  Your  Life 

edited  by  joyce  Cunningham  & miyao  mariko 

JALT  Chapters  are  encouraged  to  submit  a 900-950  word  report  (in  English  and/or  Japanese)  describing  their  activities , challenges , 
experiences , achievements , and  opinions . This  month,  David  McMurray,  JALT  National  Treasurer , and  David  Brooks , JALT99 
Program  Co-Chair , describe  the  Metro  and  Non-Metro  Chapter  Exchanges  that  took  place  at  JALT98. 


Chapter  Leadership  Styles  and  Administrative  Burdens 

At  JALT98  a special  open  forum  was  held  to  allow  mem- 
bers to  exchange  ideas  on  how  to  analyze  and  improve 
the  performance  of  their  chapters.  Interested  attendees 
came  from  Akita,  Niigata,  Kanazawa,  Fukui, 

Hamamatsu,  Okayama,  Kitakyushu,  Toyohashi, 
Tokushima,  and  Miyazaki.  The  members  consider  their 
chapters  to  be  small  or  mid-sized,  and  operating  in  a 
non-metropolitan  city.  Their  membership  ranges  from  22 
(Fukui)  to  61  (Niigata). 

Most  of  the  representatives  brought  posters  to  explain 
their  chapter  activities.  Everyone  was  eager  to  share  their 
stories.  At  the  outset  of  the  meeting,  members  defined 
themselves  as  belonging  to  a chapter  which  was  showing 
a spark  of  activity  or  those  experiencing  a lull  in  activity. 
On  a time  graph  measuring  up  to  100  percent  perfor- 
mance, they  might  look  like: 


Members  and  officers  who  were  excited  with  their  ac- 
tivities felt  their  chapters  were  reviving  from  a lull  in 
activity.  Membership  was  rising,  meetings  were  better 
attended.  For  example,  Fukui  is  in  a lull  right  now  and 
suffers  from  a low  number  of  members  but  their  officers 
are  eager  to  increase  attendance  at  meetings  and  are  ex- 
cited about  making  this  happen.  Toyohashi  has  success- 
fully emerged  from  an  extended  period  of  low 
membership  and  poorly  attended  meetings.  Akita  has 
jumped  into  a re-excited  stage.  Miyazaki,  Kitakyushu  are 
still  peaking  and  enjoying  lots  of  events  and  participation 
from  officers.  Representatives  from  the  Okayama  chapter 
thought  that  they  had  hit  a high  plateau.  Unfortunately, 
officers  from  Kanazawa  and  Niigata  were  feeling  over- 
worked and  ready  to  give  up  for  a while.  Lastly, 
Hamamatsu  was  identified  as  a chapter  characteristic  of 
suffering  from  a lull  in  activities. 

Leadership  was  one  major  variable  which  emerged  from 
the  testimonials  of  the  attendees  to  explain  the  difference 
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of  stages  in  which  the  chapters  found  themselves.  Varying 
leadership  styles  and  charisma  attract  different  propor- 
tions of  Japanese  and  non- Japanese  members  and  officers 
and  varying  levels  of  interaction  with  the  community. 
Authoritarian  chapter  leaders  work  alone  or  tell  their 
other  officers  exactly  what  to  do.  An  authoritarian  style 
permits  rapid  decision-making.  Teachers  who  think  of 
themselves  as  coaches  often  adopt  this  strategy.  Volunteer 
chapter  presidents  who  are  very  busy  with  their  work  and 
family  life  often  just  don't  have  sufficient  time  to  share 
with  other  chapter  officers.  They  find  it  easier  to  do  the  job 
by  themselves,  and  often  fear  bothering  their  officers.  A 
big  disadvantage  to  this  style  is  that  other  officers  usually 
feel  frustrated  and  even  angry  due  to  their  lack  of  input. 
This  could  result  in  greater  absenteeism  at  meetings  and 
greater  officer  burnout  especially  when  the  leader  is  left  to 
do  much  of  the  work  by  him/herself. 

Laissez-faire  chapter  coordinators  act  as  advisors  and 
allow  fellow  officers  to  make  most  decisions  themselves. 
This  management  style  can  increase  officer  creativity. 
Perhaps  chapters  experiencing  a spark  in  activity  are  re- 
sponding to  this  style.  In  addition,  younger  officers  join 
the  ranks  and  lots  of  ideas  are  generated.  A disadvantage 
to  this  approach  is  that  not  all  officers  have  the  necessary 
experience  or  background  to  make  these  decisions. 

Chapters  on  their  way  up  or  that  have  reached  the  top 
often  have  democratic  chapter  managers  who  ask  their 
chapter  officers  for  their  ideas  and  suggestions  before 
making  decisions.  Their  chapter  officers  feel  involved 
and  have  a greater  self-worth  with  this  management 
style.  One  disadvantage  is  that  it  can  require  a great  deal 
of  extra  time  and  effort. 

The  grassroots  meeting  ended  with  members  and  offic- 
ers agreeing  to  take  these  ideas  on  leadership  and  com- 
munication with  their  communities  back  to  their 
non-metropolitan  areas  and  see  what  they  could  do  to 
help  their  chapters.  - David  McMurray 


Metro  Chapter  Exchange:  Advancing  Cooperation 

The  JALT  Metro  Chapter  Exchange  is  an  ongoing 
grassroots  discussion  to  address  the  situation  of  under- 
participation and  lack  of  leadership  among  chapters, 
especially  those  in  metropolitan  areas,  and  to  seek  cre- 
ative, practical  solutions  and  suggestions  for  better  meet- 
ing the  professional  development  and  educational 
growth  needs  of  JALT  members  in  both  the  large  cities 
and  other  regions  of  Japan. 

A group  representing  Tokyo,  Omiya,  West  Tokyo, 
Yokohama,  Osaka,  and  Kyoto  met  at  the  JALT98  Metro 
Chapter  Exchange  in  November  at  Omiya.  We  were  seek- 
ing avenues  for  improving  inter-chapter  as  well  as  Chap- 
ter/SIG  communication  and  coordination,  for  the  sharing 
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of  labor,  publicity,  Internet  and  information  resources, 
and  for  cooperative  planning  to  reduce  officer  overload. 

Viewed  solely  from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  a 
solution  may  simply  be  sought  by  altering  the  structural 
organization  of  JALT.  As  a result,  some  proposals  are  being 
considered  for  easing  chapter  requirements  for  existence  or 
even  revising  these  requirements  to  make  chapter  member- 
ship optional.  However,  the  central  question  remains:  How 
can  JALT  as  both  a national  and  local  organization  foster 
interest  and  development  in  language  teacher  professional 
growth  and  actualize  achievement  in  teacher  knowledge, 
research,  and  reflective  practice? 

Improvements  in  the  chapters'  services  as  a way  of 
making  the  above  goal  more  achievable  may  take  the 
form  of: 

1.  Initiating  a network  of  Metro  Chapters  for: 

(a)  cooperative  planning  of  all  metro  chapter 
events:  meetings,  fairs,  workshops,  and  mini-confer- 
ences; 

(b)  joint  publications,  such  as  combined  newslet- 
ters, research  monographs,  teacher  journals,  lesson 
plans,  or  web  sites. 

2.  Improving  the  links  between  the  Chapters  and  the 
SIGs. 

3.  Making  JALT  meetings /events  professionally  attrac- 
tive, e.g.,  giving  some  kind  of  credit  or  recognition 
for  attendance  and/or  participation. 

4.  Learning  from  the  experience  of  the  successful 
Chapters/SlGs. 

5.  Collaborating  on  teacher  development  activities: 
peer  coaching  and  mentoring,  classroom  action  re- 
search support  groups,  exchange  of  teacher  diaries, 
or  lesson  exchanges. 

Anyone  interested  is  invited  to  contribute  to  a mailing 
list  for  the  JALT  Chapter  Metro  Exchange.  You  can  find 
more  information  at  <http://jmcx.listbot.com>  where 
after  signing  up  online,  you'll  be  sent  a confirmation 
request  via  e-mail.  Once  verified,  send  a message  to 
<jmcx@listbot.com>  to  add  your  ideas.  There  is  also  a 
Web  message  board  for  posting  ideas  and  discussing 
them  at  <http://www.delphi.com/jalt/>.  Those  without 
access  to  the  Internet  are  welcome  to  address  comments 
via  fax  to  042-358-9655,  which  will  then  be  forwarded  to 
the  mailing  list.  - David  Brooks 


mackensie,  cont'd  from  p.  14. 

Independent  research  is  a skill  that  all  students  at  all 
levels  need  to  develop,  and  with  readily  available 
sources  of  knowledge  in  libraries  and  the  internet, 
there  is  no  reason  why  students  shouldn't  do  their  own 
research.  Teachers  might  help  by  suggesting  resources 
or  giving  tips  on  how  to  go  about  discovering  useful, 
reliable  information.  Alternatively,  the  task  of  discov- 
ering resources  with  relevant  information  could  be  the 
focus  of  a class  information  gap  activity. 

I recommend  letting  students  choose  the  project 
themes,  as  I did  above.  In  addition  to  making  an  imagi- 
native selection,  the  students  consciously  chose  a prod- 
uct area  with  which  all  of  them  were  unfamiliar,  so  that 
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they  all  started  on  the  same  level — a wonderful  idea  that 
I had  not  anticipated. 

Students  found  many  things  of  value  in  the  project, 
and  most  felt  a sense  of  accomplishment  and  satisfac- 
tion upon  completion.  Many  students  made  comments 
about  thinking.  One  noted  that  this  form  of  continuous 
project  on  a theme  with  definite  stages  and  involving 
groups  of  learners  helped  her  learn  about  logical  think- 
ing. Another  student  commented  that  the  project 
helped  her  to  build  the  habit  of  thinking  constantly  in 
English.  Comments  were  also  made  about  dealing  with 
different  people's  ways  of  thinking:  "Building  up  one 
idea  with  the  other  people  who  extremely  had  differ- 
ent ways  of  thinking"  was  noted  as  a very  valuable 
experience,  as  was  the  sharing  of  knowledge  among 
people  from  different  backgrounds.  For  one  student, 
the  most  important  lesson  was  that,  because  of  their 
different  backgrounds,  people  think  about  different 
things  in  different  ways.  Difference  was  a major  con- 
cern for  a student  intent  on  starting  her  own  business 
who  realized  the  need  for  distinctive  ideas. 

When  students  were  asked  what  they  would  change, 
they  mentioned  personal  and  group-based  factors  such 
as  group  time-management,  having  a clearer  product 
concept,  preparing  more  for  the  presentation,  thinking 
more  about  marketing,  and  being  more  organized.  If  I 
were  to  repeat  this  simulation,  to  help  students,  I 
would: 

1.  Prepare  a student  handout  detailing  the  product 
development  outline. 

2.  Prepare  a handout  which  stated  the  aims  of  the 
project  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  process. 

3.  Pre-teach  the  language  of  clarification,  volunteer- 
ing, and  agreeing/disagreeing. 

4.  Conduct  class  discussions  about  the  skills  of  time- 
management  and  research. 

Conclusion 

Simulating  a business  environment  in  the  classroom 
provided  a realistic  setting  for  negotiating  meaning  in 
a productive,  fun,  and  imaginative  way.  Although  stu- 
dents found  the  task  difficult  and  straining  on  their 
personal  relationships,  they  also  found  it  very  reward- 
ing. As  one  student  put  it,  "everything  related  to  the 
project  was  important."  Most  of  the  problems  students 
noted  in  their  course  feedback  forms  were  exactly  what 
I wanted  them  to  experience  and  all  but  one  student 
seemed  to  realize  this.  The  students  had  to  solve  prob- 
lems, be  diplomatic,  resolve  conflicts,  and  think  criti- 
cally about  their  own  and  others'  ideas.  Though  it  was 
difficult  at  times,  students  realized  that  dealing  with 
challenging  communicative  situations  in  a second  lan- 
guage constituted  a valuable  learning  opportunity. 
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Tales  from  the  Trenches:  Stimulating  Discussion 

Christopher  Glick,  Hokkaido  University 


Problem: 

Many  instructors  often  complain  that  their  students 
either  cannot  or  do  not  want  to  discuss  topics  in  class. 
For  many  students,  confrontation,  almost  a requisite  in 
many  EFL  textbook-style  discussions,  is  something  to 
be  avoided,  even  if  the  topic  is  something  they  would 
truly  enjoying  discussing. 

Solution: 

To  overcome  such  a barrier  when  you  have  pairs  dis- 
cussing binary  topics  (e.g.,  "Which  is  better,  a fork  or 
chopsticks?"  or  "The  kyoyobu  system  is  not  good  for 
students"),  have  students  flip  coins  or  do  "jan-ken- 
pon"  (rock,  scissors,  paper)  to  decide  who  will  take 


which  side.  In  the  above  example, 
each  pair  decides  who  (A-san)  will 
flip  the  coin.  If  A-san  flips  "heads" 
(or,  on  a ¥ 50  coin,  the  number  or 
bangou  side),  A-san  chooses  "fork"  (or  agrees,  depend- 
ing on  the  question);  if  tails  (the  picture  or  e side),  A- 
san  chooses  "chopsticks"  (or  disagrees).  The 
discussion  can  now  begin,  with  the  coin  taking  the 
blame  for  the  inevitable  confrontation.  True  feelings 
{honne)  are  no  longer  threatened,  so  students  can  re- 
ally enjoy  attempting  to  fatally  dissect  each  other's 
reasoning. 

While  slow  students  might  have  a hard  time  under- 
standing this  concept  initially  ("But,  teacher,  I hate 
forks!"),  they  do  catch  on  quickly.  Most  students  also 
enjoy  tongue-in-cheek  warnings  not  to  blind  them- 
selves or  others  with  stray  coins,  if  that  is  the  option 
you  choose  for  deciding  sides. 


Including  Reading  Material 
in  an  English  Conversation  Class 

Ian  Richards,  Tottori  University 


Every  week  I have  two  English  conversation  classes  of 
25  and  30  students,  one  of  first-year  and  one  of  second- 
year  university  students.  Their  levels  vary  somewhat, 
but  fall  mostly  into  the  intermediate  range,  and  they 
are  quite  well  motivated  if  the  class  topic  interests 
them.  One  way  to  find  a suitable  topic  is  to  choose  an 
article  from  an  English  language  newspaper  for  discus- 
sion. Problems  of  shyness  in  this  type  of  class  can  be 
overcome,  I believe,  if  the  teacher  structures  the  lesson 
adequately.  Here  is  a formula  that  I have  been  using, 
which  has  produced  usefully  noisy  classes. 

Choosing  the  Reading  Material 

Invariably,  I choose  a topic  that  my  students  already 
know  a lot  about.  This  means  steering  clear  of  topics 
such  as  international  relations,  current  affairs,  or  even 
Japanese  history  and  culture — topics  which  interest 
me — and  concentrating  on  television  programs,  music, 
and  occasionally  sporting  stars.  Even  music  is  tricky, 
because  students  tastes  vary  a lot.  Television  works 
best,  and  for  this  reason  I always  check  the  Thursday 
entertainment  section  of  my  English  Yomiuri  Daily.  A 
recent  article  about  Nasubi,  a comedian  on  the  popular 
show  Susiimu  Denpa  Shorten , was  perfect  for  my  needs. 
At  that  time,  Nasubi  had  been  living  alone  in  a one- 
room  apartment  for  months,  and  trying  to  survive  by 
sending  off  postcards  for  free  samples  in  Japanese 
magazines. 

o 


Organizing  the  Class 

At  the  end  of  a class,  I presented 
my  students  with  the  Nasubi  ar- 
ticle and  told  them  to  read  it  for 
the  next  week's  class.  They  were 
shocked  by  the  article's  length,  but 
such  Japanese  newspaper  articles  are  usually  written 
in  relatively  uncomplicated  English,  and  the  students 
already  knew  the  likely  contents.  I told  them  that  this 
article  would  give  them  a foreign  perspective  on  the 
program,  that  they  should  read  it  with  their  dictionar- 
ies, but  that  they  did  not  need  to  understand  every 
word.  What  they  should  understand  were  the  main 
points,  and  they  should  be  ready  to  come  next  week 
and  tell  me  what  those  main  points  were — from 
memory.  This  further  encourages  them  to  read,  and  it 
is  usually  enough  to  ensure  they  prepare  by  reading 
properly.  I do  sometimes  find  a few  students  reading 
the  article  in  the  few  minutes  before  class.  Fortu- 
nately, their  prior  knowledge  of  the  topic  will  usually 
carry  them  through. 

I divide  the  students  into  groups  of  three.  Then  I 
give  them  three  minutes  or  so  to  discuss  the  article  in 
Japanese.  This  is  a warmup,  and  it  allows  the  stronger 
ones  to  help  out  the  weaker.  Then  I stop  them,  and 
make  them  turn  over  their  copies  of  the  article  so  that 
they  cannot  be  seen.  I tell  the  students  that  they  must 
each  tell  me  something  from  the  article  they've  read.  It 
can  be  anything  at  all,  a piece  of  information,  a key- 
word or  two,  anything.  I say  that  even  one  word  is 
acceptable,  but  they  must  tell  me  something.  Of  course, 
I am  very  flexible  about  what  I'll  accept  from  students, 
depending  on  their  levels.  For  some,  getting  out,  "His 
name  is  Nasubi"  will  be  quite  a mouthful,  but  my  best 
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students  may  give  me  a lot  more.  I am  ruthless  about 
waiting  until  the  students  say  something  to  me — I will 
not  let  them  out-wait  me — and  I expect  the  next  stu- 
dent to  tell  me  something  new,  not  merely  to  repeat 
what  the  previous  student  has  said.  This  means  that 
finding  something  to  say  gets  harder  with  each  new 
student.  I select  a couple  of  above-average  students  to 
go  first,  to  get  things  rolling,  then  work  my  way 
through  some  of  the  weaker  students  and  finish  with 
the  best. 

Next,  I hand  out  a sheet  of  six  to  eight  questions 
based  on  the  reading  topic.  Each  group  gets  only  one 
sheet,  so  that  they  must  work  together.  These  sheets 
have  open-ended  questions  with  many  possible  an- 
swers. With  Nasubi,  I asked  such  things  as:  "Think  of  a 
new  nickname  for  Nasubi";  "What  do  you  think  is  the 
biggest  problem  Nasubi  has  in  his  daily  life?  Why  do 
you  think  so?";  and  "If  Denpa  Shonen  asked  you  to  do 
this,  would  you  agree?  Why?"  I appoint  a leader  who 
must  speak  for  the  group,  and  say  that  a group  will  get 
two  points  for  each  good,  new  answer  for  a question. 
They  should  think  of  as  many  answers  as  possible.  I 
will  record  the  names  of  the  students  in  the  group  with 
the  top  score,  and  it  will  go  towards  their  end-of-year 
mark.  The  students  begin  writing  down  answers  on 
their  sheets,  using  their  dictionaries  and  discussing 
possibilities.  I go  around  the  classroom  checking  En- 
glish (but  not  revealing  anything  to  other  groups).  The 
students  get  about  fifteen  minutes  to  create  answers. 

Just  before  the  question  and  answer  session,  I ask 
whether  anyone  has  any  questions  about  the  English  in 
the  article.  I wait  until  this  point  because  I want  to  dis- 
courage the  class  from  turning  into  a translation/ 
grammar  exercise.  I want  to  encourage  the  students 


not  to  worry  about  understanding  every  detail  in 
something  they  read,  as  such  perfectionism  can  often 
prove  to  be  a barrier.  "I  think  you  already  understand 
enough  to  answer  these  questions,"  I tell  them. 

When  the  answer  session  (or  answer  orgy!)  begins, 
a group  leader  must  raise  his/her  hand  to  volunteer 
an  answer.  I take  the  first  hand,  then  the  next,  and  so 
on,  so  that  the  group  leaders  are  soon  competing  for 
my  attention.  For  every  acceptable  answer — even  a 
frankly  outlandish  new  nickname  for  Nasubi — I score 
two  points  beside  the  group's  number  on  the  black- 
board. Group  leaders  can  answer  more  than  once, 
until  their  stock  of  answers  is  exhausted.  Soon  the 
students  produce  even  more  answers  while  their  op- 
ponent-group leaders  are  speaking.  Gathering  an- 
swers for  a question  can  go  on  for  a long  time, 
sometimes  until  I close  the  question  and  move  on  to 
the  next  one. 

Often  it  takes  five  minutes  to  get  through  a ques- 
tion. It  involves  a lot  of  speaking,  and  volunteering  to 
speak.  After  two  or  three  questions,  I appoint  a new 
leader  in  each  group,  to  make  sure  that  someone  else 
gets  a chance  to  do  the  talking.  With  groups  of  three, 
everybody  gets  a chance.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  leader  is  a confident  speaker  or  not;  the 
other  members  of  the  group  will  keep  him/her  sup- 
plied with  things  to  say. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Speaking,  Reading 
Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate  to  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  school  to  adult 
Preparation  Time:  Minimal  (selecting  an  article) 
Activity  Time:  One  90-minute  class  period 


Shared  Reading  Journals 

Jasna  Dubravcic,  Showa  Women's  Junior  College 


In  spite  of  being  aware  that  any  assignments  based  on 
extensive  reading  may  prevent  students  from  enjoy- 
ing reading,  most  reading  teachers  see  a need  to 
monitor  students'  learning  through  some  kind  of  a 
follow-up  assignment.  The  most  exploited  follow-up 
seems  to  be  writing  a book  report  with  a summary 
and  reaction  included.  Looking  for  some  ways  to 
make  writing  about  books  more  appealing  to  students 
while  maintaining,  or  even  increasing,  their  interest  in 
reading,  I decided  to  try  shared  reading  journals  with 
my  students. 

Definition 

A shared  reading  journal  is  a highly  interactive  and 
communicative  activity  in  which  two  students  write  to 
each  other  about  books  they  read. 

er|c, 


Students'  Task 

At  the  beginning  of  the  semester, 
students  choose  the  partner  with 
whom  they  will  correspond  about 
the  books  they  read.  Each  pair 
needs  a notebook  for  writing  their  letters.  They  take 
turns  writing  letters  and  exchanging  notebooks  in 
class  or  out  of  class.  To  achieve  fluency  in  reading  and 
writing,  each  student  should  write  at  least  one  letter 
per  week. 

Since  each  journal  entry  is  written  as  a letter,  stu- 
dents should  start  it  with  a date  and  greeting  and  fin- 
ish with  a closing.  What  comes  in  between  has  three 
parts.  The  first  part  is  the  response  to  the  letter  they 
received  and  includes  their  comments  about  the  book 
their  partner  is  reading.  They  can  express  their  opin- 
ions about  the  content  and  characters,  comment  on 
their  partner's  reaction,  or  ask  for  some  clarification  of 
the  summary. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  letter,  students  write  a sum- 
mary of  the  book  they  have  read.  If  they  have  not  fin- 
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ished  reading  the  book  by  the  time  their  turn  for  writ- 
ing comes,  they  can  summarize  only  the  part  they  read 
and  continue  it  in  the  next  letter.  In  this  case,  their  part- 
ner will  wait  for  the  next  letter  with  increased  interest. 

The  letter  ends  with  the  third  part,  which  includes 
students'  reactions  or  opinions  about  the  book.  They 
are  free  to  comment  about  what  affected  them  most. 
For  example,  the  focus  of  their  reaction  may  include 
personality  traits  of  a character,  relationships  between 
the  characters,  the  reality  of  the  plot,  or  their  favorite 
part  of  the  story.  They  can  be  also  encouraged  to  look 
for  any  relevance  of  the  story  to  their  lives.  Since  very 
often  students  tend  to  present  just  general  comments, 
a list  of  questions  that  they  can  address  in  their  com- 
ments might  help  them. 

Teacher  as  Monitor 

A valid  argument  can  be  made  that  the  teacher's  access 
to  students'  letters  might  hinder  genuine  communica- 
tion between  students.  However,  since  this  a class  ac- 
tivity initiated  by  the  teacher  to  monitor  students' 
reading  and  give  them  necessary  guidance,  there  is  a 
need  for  the  teacher  to  step  in.  I usually  collect  stu- 
dents' notebooks  once  a week  to  read  their  letters  and 
write  my  comments  about  their  reading  comprehen- 
sion and  writing.  Since  students  may  feel  ashamed  if 
their  partner  reads  the  comments  that  are  not  quite 
positive,  I never  write  comments  in  the  notebook  but 
on  a special  comment  sheet.  Each  student  is  given  a 
comment  sheet  after  each  letter  so  that  they  know  what 
improvements  to  make  in  their  writing. 

Regarding  correcting  grammar,  usage,  spelling,  or 
other  "form"  mistakes,  the  literature  on  error  correction 
has  indicated  that  any  corrections  of  this  kind  may  pre- 
vent students  from  focusing  on  meaning.  Moreover, 
having  their  corrected  mistakes  seen  by  their  partner 
may  make  students  feel  embarrassed  and  turn  their 
reading  and  thought-sharing  into  an  unpleasant  experi- 
ence, particularly  if  they  make  more  mistakes  than  their 
partner.  On  the  other  hand,  some  students  expect  the 
teacher  to  correct  their  mistakes  and  do  not  see  a pur- 
pose for  doing  any  writing  assignment  if  their  mistakes 
are  not  checked.  This  dilemma  can  be  resolved  by  asking 
students  whether  they  want  to  have  their  mistakes  cor- 
rected, and  if  most  of  them  want  to,  the  teacher  and  stu- 
dents can  agree  on  a number  of  corrections.  If,  for 
example,  they  decide  on  five  corrections,  the  teacher  will 
correct  five  mistakes,  either  choosing  them  randomly  or 
targeting  the  ones  that  are  more  typical  of  this  group  of 
students.  In  this  way,  the  fossilization  of  some  mistakes 
may  be  avoided,  while  at  the  same  time  none  of  the  stu- 
dents will  feel  embarrassed  or  discouraged  since  they  all 
get  the  same  number  of  red  corrections. 

Benefits 

Changes  in  the  students'  reading  and  writing  habits  can 
demonstrate  the  benefits  of  shared  reading  journals. 
Reading  their  partner's  letters  may  increase  students' 
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interest  in  reading.  From  their  partner's  letters,  they  can 
learn  about  other  books  and  decide  whether  to  read  the 
same  ones.  Also,  they  may  feel  motivated  not  to  read 
less  than  their  partner  does,  particularly  if  their  partner 
is  a more  avid  reader  than  they  themselves  are. 

Regarding  their  attitude  towards  writing  about 
books  they  read,  students  might  try  harder  to  do  the 
assignments  on  time  if  they  know  that  their  partner  is 
expecting  a letter  from  them.  They  may  not  see  doing 
this  as  an  assignment  but  as  a means  of  sharing  what 
they  read  and  their  opinions  with  someone  of  their 
own  age.  I often  remind  students  that  this  is  like  chat- 
ting about  a movie  with  their  friend  in  the  coffee  shop 
or  over  the  phone  in  the  life. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Extensive  reading.  Writing 
Learner  English  Level:  False  beginning  to  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  school  to  adult 
Preparation  Time:  None 

Activity  Time:  Varies 


Schwartz,  cont'd  on  p.  29. 

For  example? 

Freelancing,  teaching  in  the  workplace,  or  even  just 
going  into  another  field,  such  as  computers,  nonprofit 
organizations,  or  possibly  consulting  if  you  have  some 
solid  overseas  experience. 

What  advice  do  you  give  to  those  looking  for  teaching  posi- 
tions? 

What  I generally  tell  those  looking  for  work  is  that  you 
can  get  a job  if  you're  good — if  you're  the  best  in  your 
field,  you'll  get  the  job.  How  do  you  be  the  best  and 
beat  everyone  else  out?  You  get  involved!  Get  involved 
with  your  affiliates,  get  involved  in  TESOL,  get  in- 
volved in  technology.  These  are  things  that  you  need  to 
do  to  get  ahead  in  the  profession. 

You  use  the  word  "involved."  In  the  Japanese  context  we 
often  use  the  word  "connections." 

In  a way  the  term  connections  may  be  a little  more 
honest.  Getting  involved  leads  to  connections  and 
that's  the  nature  of  this  field.  The  single  best  way  to  get 
a position  is  to  involve  themselves  in  the  field  and  then 
network,  network,  and  network  some  more.  People 
who  don't  know  how  to  network  usually  have  prob- 
lems getting  ahead. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

My  pleasure. 

To  receive  a copy  of  the  TESOL  Placement  Bulletin  you 
must  be  a member  of  TESOL  and  subscribe  for  it  as  one  of 
TESOL's  optional  publications.  For  more  information  con- 
tact: 

TESOL  Central  Office;  1600  Cameron  St.,  Suite  300 
Alexandria,  VA  22314-2751  U.S.A. 
t:703-836-0774;  f:  703-836-6447 
<mbr@tesol.edu>;  chttp:/  / www.tesol.edu>. 
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1  Pair  work  Look  at  these  pictures  of  vacations.  Which  vacation  looks 
the  most  enjoyable?  Which  looks  like  the  least  fun? 


2 Listen  |Q]  Four  people  are  describing  their  vacations.  Write  the 
number  of  the  description  on  the  correct  picture. 

3 Listen  again  l<g»l  Who  is  describing  his  or  lier  vacation?  Look  at 
the  chart  and  check  (✓)  the  correct  column. 


Wanda  Robert  Mam!  Tom 


Group  work  l^ook  at  the  photo*  and  discuss  these  questions. 

• WJiat  arc  die  people  doing?  Where  do  you  diink  they  arc? 

• Imagine  tiut  you  could  take  one  of  ilwsc  vacation*.  Winch  one  would 
you  dioose?  \Vhv? 

• If  your  dream  vacation  isn't  shown  here,  describe  it  to  the  group. 


dhdrt  miss  his/her  (amity 


didn’t  enjoy  doing  the  chores 


expected  to  be  bored  ~ 


enjoyed  watching  the  stars 


thinks  the  country  Is  too  quiet 


nt  jogging  or  swimming  e« 


wishes  he/she  had  planned  ahead  better 


4 Join  a partner  Discuss  these  questions. 

e Now  that  you  know  more  about  what  cite  people  did  on  their  vacations, 
haw  you  changed  your  answer*  to  Activity  Al?  Why  or  why  not? 
e What's  the  incest  vacation  you  have  taken?  Tell  your  partner  about  it. 


(Wanda's)  vacation  sounded  realty  enjoyable/awful  because  . . 
The  nicest  vacation  I've  ever  taken  was  when  I . . . 


1631011^1  Communication  task  Hft&l  Divide  into  an  even  number  of  pairs. 

Half  ihc  pairs  should  look  at  Task  6 on  page  C-4,  and  the  odier  luUf  at 
Task  9 on  page  C-6.  You’re  going  to  look  at  some  vacation  snapshots. 


if  y®y  could  use  an  American  English  conversation  course, 
designed  for  Japanese  colleges  and  universities,  with  30  units 
that  can  each  be  taught  in  one  class  hour... 


Let's  Talk 


Cambridge  University  Press 

2F  Kenkyu-sha  Bldg., 

2-9  Kanda  Surugadai,  Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo  t 101-0062 

Tel:  03-3295-5875  Fax:  03-3219-7182 
^ Kansai  Office:  075-411-4004 
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Book  Reviews 

edited  by  katharine  isbell  8 oda  masaki 

Internet  Resources:  ELT,  Linguistics,  and  Communica- 
tion. Kenji  Kitao,  Ph.D.  Tokyo:  Eichosha,  1 998.  Pp.  xxxix  + 
647.  ¥11 ,650.  ISBN  4*268-00298-7. 

In  Internet  Resources,  Kenji  Kitao  has  compiled  prob- 
ably the  most  comprehensive  and  wide-ranging  guide 
yet  published  for  language  learners,  teachers,  and  re- 
searchers in  Japan  wanting  to  make  better  use  of  the 
Internet.  Based  on  Kitao's  own  homepage  chttp:// 
ilc2.doshisha.ac.jp/users/kkitao/>,  the  book  begins  by 
explaining  what  the  Internet  is,  how  it  works,  and  what 
it  can  do,  as  well  as  warning  of  some  of  the  problems 
encountered  when  using  the  Internet.  Subsequent  sec- 
tions provide  extensive  listings  of  electronic  mailing  lists 
and  World  Wide  Web  sites  organized  into  categories, 
such  as  TESL/TEFL,  linguistics,  communication,  com- 
puter-related education,  language  testing,  and  learning 
English  and  Japanese.  Many  entries  have  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  content  of  the  list  or  site,  and  for  some  there 
are  detailed  instructions  for  using  the  resource  effec- 
tively. Whilst  the  vast  majority  of  references  are  for  sites 
in  and  about  English,  there  are  some  resources  dealing 
with  other  languages  including  Japanese. 

Teachers  who  want  to  introduce  students  to  the  poten- 
tial of  learning  English  on  the  Internet  will  find  a wealth 
of  useful  ideas  in  Internet  Resources.  I used  it  in  my 
classes  to  help  students  access  websites  where  they 
could  learn  English,  find  out  about  current  events  from 
online  newspapers,  set  up  keypal  exchanges  (electronic 
penpals),  locate  language  schools  for  study  abroad,  read 
and  contribute  to  electronic  journals  for  English  learners, 
and  use  mailing  lists  to  share  ideas  and  opinions  with 
students  of  English  in  other  countries.  For  each  activity, 

I gave  students  a small  selection  of  the  references  recom- 
mended by  Kitao,  guided  them  through  one  reference, 
and  then  let  them  explore  the  others  by  themselves.  At 
the  end  of  each  class,  students  reported  back  to  me  by  e- 
mail  on  how  enjoyable  the  activity  had  been  and  which 
sites  they  had  found  most  useful. 

Kitao  has  also  compiled  many  useful  online  teaching 
resources  for  the  non-computer-based  class.  One  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  information  about  the  U.S.  and  in- 
cludes websites  on  American  geography,  government, 
history,  and  holidays.  Other  chapters  contain  links  to 
information  about  other  countries,  principally  Austra- 
lia and  Britain.  Lesson  plans  and  teaching  materials,  for 
TEFL  as  well  as  literary,  historical,  social  and  cultural 
studies,  are  also  listed. 

Sections  on  jobs,  teaching  in  Japan,  publishers'  sites, 
mailing  lists,  and  electronic  journals  for  TEFL/TESOL 
and  linguistics  all  suggest  how  teachers  can  use  the 
Internet  for  their  own  professional  development.  For 
those  involved  in  research  and  writing,  Kitao  has  infor- 
mation about  publishing  on  the  Internet  and  academic 
search  tools  for  accessing  libraries,  databases,  and  other 
online  collections  of  journals  and  articles. 

The  book's  main  drawback  is  its  size.  With  55  chapters 
and  a table  of  contents  that  alone  runs  to  25  pages, 
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Internet  Resources  takes  a while  to  get  used  to,  ironically 
reproducing  some  of  the  problems  of  navigating 
through  cyberspace  itself.  The  price  may  also  be  more 
than  some  want  to  pay  for  a personal  copy,  but  every 
language  teaching  institution  should  definitely  have  at 
least  one  copy  for  reference. 

A final  reservation  is  that,  although  the  book  explains 
fairly  clearly  how  to  use  the  various  elements  of  the 
Internet,  there  are  more  concise  and  accessible  guides 
available  for  those  about  to  take  their  very  first  steps  into 
cyberspace.  But  for  those,  like  myself,  who  have  had  some 
experience  on  the  Internet,  and  want  to  know  more  about 
what  is  out  there  and  how  to  navigate  through  it,  Internet 
Resources  will  be  an  inspiring  and  invaluable  guide. 

Reviewed  by  Michael  Nix,  Chuo  University, 
Tokyo  University  of  Foreign  Studies,  Waseda  University 

Computer  Literacies:  Working  Effectively  with  Elec- 
tronic Texts.  Chris  Corbel.  Sydney:  National  Centre  for  En- 
glish Language  Teaching  and  Research,  Macquarie 
University,  1 997.  Pp.  Iv  + 1 37.  $29.50  AUD. 

ISBN  1 86408  3301. 

Complemented  by  a diskette  containing  sample  files. 
Computer  Literacies:  Working  Effectively  with  Electronic 
Texts  is  a course  "about  transferring  your  existing  lit- 
eracy skills  from  paper-based  texts  to  electronic  texts" 

(p.  1).  The  Introduction  outlines  course  goals,  ideal  soft- 
ware requirements  (Microsoft  6.0  or  7.0,  Encarta, 
Netscape,  PowerPoint,  and  Internet  Assistant),  prior 
user  knowledge,  and  content  organization. 

The  format  of  the  Reading  Unit  and  the  Writing  Unit 
is  similar:  a preview,  a specific  application  and  related 
learning  goals,  step-by-step  operations  to  various  sub- 
categories of  the  application,  suggestions  for  further 
information,  and  a section  summary  table.  Common 
characteristics  of  electronic  texts  are  thematically  dis- 
cussed within  the  framework  of  visual  impact, 
interactivity,  modularity  (windows  and  screens),  navi- 
gability, search  commands,  and  integration. 

The  Reading  Unit  is  divided  into  five  sections,  focus- 
ing on  reading  strategies  for  task-support  hypertext, 
exploratory  hypertext,  webpages,  presentations,  and 
word-processed  documents  respectively.  For  example, 
Reading  a Word-Processed  Document  provides  both  a 
paper-based  version  in  the  book  and  an  electronic  ver- 
sion on  diskette  of  the  same  document  to  enable  the 
learner  to  compare  and  contrast  the  two  realizations  of 
the  same  text.  In  contrast  to  paper-based  text,  the  elec- 
tronic text  exists  in  an  environment  with  visual  indica- 
tors (icons,  buttons,  toolbars);  interaction  capabilities 
(zoom,  view,  editing);  modular  structure  in  the  form  of 
screens  as  pages;  textual  navigation  options  (bookmarks, 
scrolling);  search  functions  (find,  go  to);  and  integration 
possibilities  within  and  across  applications. 

The  three  sections  in  the  Writing  Unit  discuss  writing 
a word-processed  document,  a presentation,  and  a web 
page.  Transitioning  from  the  Reading  Unit  material. 
Writing  a Word-Processed  Document,  for  example, 
focuses  on  only  "three  of  the  six  electronic  textual  char- 
acteristics: modularity,  interactivity,  and  navigability" 
(p.  79).  The  student  is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
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periment  with  writing  modularity  by  converting  and 
modifying  an  outline,  changing  content  order,  creating 
an  outline,  inputting  and  editing  text,  and  numbering 
in  that  sequence.  Interactivity  touches  on  overall  docu- 
ment appearance,  templates,  formats,  and  edit  com- 
mands while  navigating  the  document  includes 
hands-on  activities  with  links  and  footnotes. 

The  final  unit.  Computer  Literacies,  provides  sugges- 
tions for  working  effectively  online  and  creating  imagi- 
native uses  for  electronic  texts.  A categorization  of  skills 
in  a performance  checklist,  a 12-word  glossary,  and  18 
current  references  complete  the  book. 

Computer  Literacies  provides  overviews  of  software 
applications,  using  them  principally  as  vehicles  for  a 
beginning  exploration  of  the  thematic  concepts.  The 
intended  audience  is  native  speakers  of  English  who 
desire  either  an  intellectual  formulation  of  features  com- 
mon to  a variety  of  commercial  packages  or  a cognitive 
rehearsal  for  future  in-depth,  more  conventionally  se- 
quenced instruction.  The  seasoned  veteran  of  computer 
applications  will  find  an  explicit  accounting  of  what  has 
been  implicitly  assimilated  through  use  and,  as  a result, 
will  enjoy  the  book  as  a captivating  interpretation  of  the 
electronic  text.  For  the  novice,  the  course  employs  tech- 
nology educationally  in  order  to  develop  an  awareness 
of  the  possibilities  deep  in  the  computer,  thereby  aiming 
to  lead  the  student  to  enhanced  academic  productivity, 
efficiency,  and  achievement.  The  classroom  teacher  in  an 
ESL  setting  is  strongly  advised  to  assess  student  readi- 
ness for  instruction  in  this  area  and  to  exercise  caution  to 
ensure  that  the  learner  is  familiar  with  basic  computer 
operations — including  saving  to  and  retrieving  from 
diskettes — and  terminology;  has  the  appropriate  level  of 
English  to  tackle  both  the  practical  and  conceptual  ex- 
planations; and  can  work  independently  with  printed 
directions. 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Baines,  Meiji  University 
and  Carole  Tait,  Berlitz  Japan,  Inc. 

Building  TOEIC/TOEFL  Test  Taking  Skills  (Student 
book).  Douglas  E.  Forster  and  Richard  Kam.  Tokyo:  Aratake 
Publishing,  1997.  Pp.  v + 146.  ¥1,800.  ISBN  4-87043-134-3. 

Building  TOEIC/TOEFL  Test  Taking  Skills  is  intended 
for  a relatively  select  group  of  students  who  wish  to 
prepare  simultaneously  for  both  the  TOEIC  and  TOEFL 
exams,  and  who  already  have  a familiarity  with  and 
understanding  of  the  format  of  both  tests.  It  is  stated  on 
the  cover  slip  that  the  text  is  "appropriate  for  use  in 
university  English  course  tests." 

The  book  is  neatly  divided  into  two  main  parts  en- 
titled Listening  Comprehension  and  Reading  Compre- 
hension respectively.  Within  each  part  similar  sections 
on  the  TOEIC  and  TOEFL  exams  are  compared.  For 
example,  in  the  listening  part  there  is  a chapter  which 
compares  the  TOEIC  Part  III  and  TOEFL  Part  A listening 
sections.  In  each  chapter  the  relevant  test  instructions 
are  briefly  introduced  in  Japanese  and  English.  A test 
taking  strategy,  such  as  scanning  the  initial  "Wh-"  ques- 
tion words  in  the  multiple  choice  answers  first  before 
listening  to  the  recording,  is  introduced.  Test  examples 
follow  with  an  explanation  of  the  answer  choices.  Addi- 
tional practice  exercises  follow  these. 
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A tape  script  with  answers  for  the  listening  sections 
is  provided  at  the  back  of  the  book  and  can  be  easily 
detached  and  used  separately — a simple  but  useful 
feature  which  is  often  neglected  in  many  other  similar 
publications. 

Charts  are  used  effectively  to  present  and  summarize 
key  information  for  students.  For  example,  a chart  on 
page  9 contrasts  high  frequency  conjunctions  of  time 
such  as  "already-as-after"  and  a chart  on  page  14  lists 
high  frequency  homonyms  and  words  with  similar  but 
not  identical  sounds.  My  students  in  a TOEIC  exam 
preparation  course  found  these  useful  since  the  charts 
served  to  heighten  their  awareness  of  specific  language 
items.  In  further  work,  I asked  the  students  to  brain- 
storm and  complete  similar  charts  with  their  own  ex- 
amples in  small  groups.  Students  then  gave  an  example 
sentence  using  the  homonyms  from  their  chart.  Listen- 
ing carefully,  the  other  students  deduced  the  meaning  of 
the  homonym  from  the  given  context. 

There  are  too  few  explanations  of  the  idioms  which 
are  provided  as  answers  to  the  conversation  completion 
exercises.  These  could  be  covered  in  more  depth.  With 
regards  to  vocabulary,  there  is  nothing  mentioned  in  the 
text  which  alerts  students  to  or  prepares  them  for  one 
major  difference  between  the  TOEIC  and  TOEFL  exams. 
The  TOEIC  contains  vocabulary  related  primarily  to 
business  contexts  including  such  things  as  standard 
business  letters  in  the  reading  section  while  the  TOEFL 
exam  has  a vocabulary  connected  to  college  life  and 
related  subjects.  Indeed  the  exams  are  generally  in- 
tended for  two  different  purposes:  the  TOEIC  for  screen- 
ing prospective  job  applicants  in  Japan  and  the  TOEFL 
for  preparing  college-level  students  for  overseas  study. 

The  idea  of  comparing  similar  test  taking  strategies  for 
the  two  exams  is  attractive.  However,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents must  be  made  aware  that  the  strategies  employed 
are  similar  but  not  identical.  Treating  similar  strategies 
as  if  they  are  identical  is  misleading  and  confusing  for 
the  students.  Perhaps  focussing  on  clear  differences  be- 
tween the  tests  might  be  more  effective  than  comparing 
similarities. 

In  conclusion,  combining  test  taking  strategies  for  two 
different  tests  in  one  book  means  that  neither  test  is  cov- 
ered in  sufficient  depth  for  students  in  this  one  volume. 
Since  the  vast  majority  of  students  in  Japan  prepare  in- 
tensively for  either  the  TOEIC  or  TOEFL  exam  at  one 
time,  a textbook  which  focuses  on  just  one  test  would  be 
of  more  practical  use  to  the  vast  majority  of  students  and 
exam  preparation  course  teachers. 

Reviewed  by  Nathan  Edwards  and  Sugihashi  Tomoko,  Tokyo 
YMCA  College  of  English  (Senmon  Gakko) 

Effective  Socializing  (Student's  Book).  Jeremy  Comfort  Ox- 
ford: Oxford  University  Press,  1997.  Pp.  88.  ¥2,700.  ISBN-0- 
1 9-457096-7.  Video  (21  mins.),  ¥24,000. 

ISBN-O-1 9-459005-4 

The  importance  of  matching  commercial  EFL  materials 
to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  students  has  received  consid- 
erable attention  in  the  literature  over  the  past  decade  (see 
Brown,  1995;  Nunan,  1995;  Scarino,  Vale,  McKay,  & 

Clark,  1988).  Recent  growing  demand  in  Business  English 
resources,  rather  than  making  a teacher's  task  of  choosing 
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the  appropriate  ones  more  "daunting'7  (Balance,  1998,  p. 
45),  better  allows  for  these  specific  needs  to  be  met. 

Effective  Socializing , one  of  the  Oxford  Business  En- 
glish Skills  series,  is  an  advanced-level  course  "de- 
signed for  professional  people  who  need  to  use  English 
in  social  situations,  within  and  beyond  the  work  envi- 
ronment" (back  cover).  In  addition  to  the  Student's 
Book  and  video  reviewed  here,  there  is  also  an  audio- 
cassette and  Teacher's  Book  available.  Unlike  most  sets 
of  course  materials,  however,  this  one  is  designed 
around  the  video  component  which  "acts  as  a focus  for 
all  the  activities  contained  in  the  Student's  Book  [and] 
is  essential  as  the  starting  point  for  each  unit"  (p.  4, 
Introduction).  The  course's  eight  units  follow  the  expe- 
riences of  two  business  people  (one  Danish,  one  Span- 
ish) who  are  visitors  to  a British  engineering  firm.  We 
see  them  being  welcomed  to  the  company,  getting  to 
know  staff  in  the  workplace,  going  to  the  CEO's  place 
for  dinner,  and  socialising  in  the  pub.  Each  unit  is  di- 
vided into  three  sections,  which  correspond  to  the  three 
goals  of  language  learning  (Scarino  et  al.,  1988), 
namely:  communication  skills,  language  knowledge 
and  socialising  practice. 

Despite  being  theoretically  sound,  capably  acted,  and 
well  produced,  the  video's  approach  falters  with  the 
presentation  of  learning  material.  Each  unit  presents  us 
with  two  versions  of  the  same  social  situation  in  scenes 
lasting  about  one  minute  and  twenty  seconds  each. 
Version  1 models  inappropriate  behaviour  which 
leaves  the  visitors  feeling  confused  or  upset;  version  2 
suggests  a more  appropriate  model  for  successful  com- 
munication. This  manner  of  presentation  is  question- 
able on  two  counts:  firstly,  it  gives  unnecessary 
coverage  to  a form  of  behaviour  we  do  not  want  stu- 
dents to  model;  and,  secondly,  because  it  presumes  that 
learners  from  non-English  speaking  backgrounds  will 
either  not  share,  or  not  understand,  the  cultural  values 
presented  here.  It  is  clear  that  polite  social  behaviour 
has  a recognisable  common  denominator,  irrespective 
of  your  cultural  background.  I am  sure  that  social  faux 
pas  such  as  ignoring  your  guests  would  be  deemed  just 
as  inappropriate  in  Japan  as  in  Europe. 

On  the  positive  side,  sections  of  the  Student's  Book 
worked  well  in  my  classes,  including  the  Language  Fo- 
cus (formal  vs.  colloquial  speech,  idiomatic  expressions) 
and  Culture  Notes  (taboos,  women  in  the  workplace). 
Changing  trends  in  British  English  usage  were  noted 
and  the  importance  of  context  (pub  vs.  office)  and  par- 
ticipants (business  associates  vs.  friends)  in  determining 
appropriate  speech  were  emphasised.  I also  liked  the 
inclusion  of  video  transcripts  and  answer  sections  in  the 
Student's  Book,  though  this  left  the  main  body  of  the 
text  a little  light  at  47  pages. 

Although  commercial  videos  can  be  effectively  em- 
ployed as  classroom  resources,  deeming  them  "essen- 
tial" components  of  a course  could  limit  their  suitability, 
given  the  initial  purchase  costs  and  limited  learner  ac- 
cess. Being  confident  and  polite  in  social  situations  is  not 
only  an  important  part  of  business  behaviour,  but  could 
equally  apply  to  any  context  in  a general  EFL  resource. 
Notwithstanding  the  reservations  expressed  about  the 
video  component  of  the  course,  I could  recommend  Ef- 
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fective  Socialising  especially  to  advanced-level  Japanese 
learners  planning  an  extended  stay  in  Britain. 

Reviewed  by  John  Luff,  University  of  Southern  Queensland 
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Recently  Received 

compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas  re- 
viewers are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related 
books  must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk 
indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third  and 
final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after  the 
31st  of  March.  Please  contact  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies 
Liaison  (address  p.  2).  Materials  will  be  held  for  2 weeks  be- 
fore being  sent  to  reviewers,  and  when  requested  by  more 
than  one  reviewer  will  go  to  the  reviewer  with  the  most  ex- 
pertise in  the  field.  Please  make  reference  to  qualifications 
when  requesting  materials.  Publishers  should  send  all  materi- 
als for  review,  both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and 
for  teachers,  to  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Course  Books 

*Brown,  D.  (1999).  Voyages  1 (student's,  workbook,  teachers', 
cassette).  New  Jersey:  Prentice  Hall  Regents. 

*Chinnen,  C.  (1998).  English  live  (student's,  teacher's,  cassette). 
Fukuoka:  Intercom  Press  Inc. 

*Cronin,  J.  (1999).  English  101  (student's).  Kyoto:  Artworks  Int. 
IMacGregor,  L.  (1999).  Pathfinder  1 (student's,  teacher's,  cas- 
sette). Tokyo:  Macmillan. 

IMacGregor,  L.  (1999).  Pathfinder  2 (student's,  teacher's,  cas- 
sette). Tokyo:  Macmillan. 

*Wilson,  W.  & Barnard,  R.  (1998).  Fifty-fifty  2 (student's,  teach- 
er's, cassette).  Singapore:  Prentice  Hall  ELT. 

Grammar 

Folse,  K.  (1998).  Clear  grammar  2:  Activities  for  spoken  and  writ- 
ten communication.  Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan 
Press. 

Listening 

*Ardo,  S.  (1996).  Management  English  listening  (student's,  cas- 
sette). Egypt:  Prentice  Hall  Phoenix  ELT. 

Reading 

*Saitz,  R.  & Stieglitz,  F.  (1998).  Workout  in  English:  A reader 
workbook  (student's,  test  pack).  U.S.A.:  Prentice  Hall  Re- 
gents. 

Writing 

*Gabbrielli,  R.  & Harris,  J.  (1996).  Write  about  it , talk  about  it 
(student's,  teacher's).  Fukuoka:  Intercom  Press  Inc. 

*Rooks,  G.  (1999).  Share  your  paragraph  (student's,  teacher's). 
New  Jersey:  Prentice  Hall  Regents. 

Still  Available 

To  receive  a list  of  materials  not  requested  during  1998  and 
still  available  for  review,  contact  Publishers'  Reviews  Cop- 
ies Liaison  (p.  2). 
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Strategies  in  Speaking 
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Oral  Communication  course  for 
building  conversation  skills 

• Short  units,  clear  tasks,  target 
grammar  points 

•Extensively  piloted  and  reviewed 
in  real  Japanese  classrooms 

• Author,  Michael  Rost  - real 
commitment  to  English  education  in 
Japan 

• Built  on  natural  vocabulary  and 
colloquial  phrases 


Basics  in  Speaking  / Strategies  in  Speaking 

Student  Book  @¥1 ,800 

Teacher’s  Manual  @¥2,200 

Cassettes  @¥2,400 

*The  prices  above  are  before  consumption  tax 


*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of  □ Basics  in  Speaking  □ Strategies  in  Speaking 

to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 


Name:  Mr/Ms School  Name: ’ 

Address:  Home  □ /School  Q 

Tel:  Home  Q/School  Q e-mail  address  : 

Titles  in  use  : No.  of  students  you  teach: 


Addison  Wesley  Longman 

1-13-19  Sekiguchi  Bunkyo-ku  Tokyo  112-0014 
TEL:03-3266-0404  FAX:03-3266-0326 
e-mail  address:  longman@ljkk.com 
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Memorial  to  a Friend  and  Teacher 


Imamura 

On  December  24, 1998  many  in  the  EFL  profession  lost 
a friend.  Those  of  us  in  JALT  also  lost  a valuable  mem- 
ber. Our  Past  President  passed  away  on  after  suffering 
from  cardio-vascular  complications.  A quiet  ceremony 
was  held  for  his  family,  friends,  and  colleagues  on  De- 
cember 25  in  Himeji.  The  JALT  membership  was  repre- 
sented at  the  funeral  and  offered  a remembrance  to  the 
grieving  Imamura  family. 

Shigeo  Imamura's  life  spanned  two  cultures.  He  was 
bom  and  brought  up  in  California  until  age  ten.  Then 
he  travelled  to  Matsuyama,  Japan  and  finished  elemen- 
tary school  through  college.  He  went  back  to  the  U.S. 
where  he  received  an  M.A.  degree  in  Linguistics  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  then  took  the  position 
of  instructor  of  English  at  Ehime  University  until  he 
was  offered  a position  as  associate  professor  of  ESL  at 
Michigan  State  University.  Returning  once  again  to  Japan  after  20  years  in  the  U.S.,  he  taught  as  professor  of 
English  at  Aoyama  Gakuin  University  for  six  years,  and  then  became  director  of  the  Language  Institute  of 
Himeji  Dokkyo  University.  He  remained  teaching  at  Himeji  Dokkyo  University  until  the  end. 

The  JALT  electorate  chose  him  to  be  their  Vice  President  in  1991.  When  asked  by  the  JALT  executive 
board  to  fill  a vacancy  at  the  presidency  he  gracefully  accepted.  During  his  tenure  with  JALT  he  coined  our 
current  name  in  English,  The  Japan  Association  for  Language  Teaching. 

Many  members  remember  him  best  for  his  ability  to  bridge  the  Japanese  and  foreign  members  commu- 
nity in  JALT.  He  happily  celebrated  with  many  at  the  20th  anniversary  of  JALT  at  JALT94  in  Matsuyama 
and  he  also  officiated  at  JALT95  in  Nagoya.  He  was  mentor  for  English  students  in  America  and  all  around 
Japan.  Many  of  his  students  have  gone  on  to  be  excellent  teachers  of  English.  We  will  all  remember  him 
well. 

With  respect , 

David  McMurray,  Immediate  Past  President  of  JALT 


JALT  News 

edited  by  thorn  simmons 

The  first  JALT  Executive  Board  of  1999  met  January  30 
and  31  to  deliberate,  consult,  consider,  and  finally  vote 
on  an  operating  budget  for  the  period  ending  March  31, 
2000.  The  Board  was  presented  with  a draft  budget  that 
proposes  a break-even  balance.  This  was  the  first  time 
this  has  happened  in  five  years.  National  Treasurer 
David  McMurray  and  his  Finance  Committee  team  of 
Amy  Hawley,  Tadashi  Ishida,  Barry  Mateer,  and 
Motonobu  Takubo  presented  the  national  budget  to  the 
Executive  Board.  Total  revenues  are  being  forecast  at 
¥93,810,881.  Membership  revenues  are  forecast  to  re- 
main stable,  advertizing  in  TLT  will  fall,  and  conference 
revenues  are  expected  to  drop.  To  make  up  for  the  lower 
revenues,  the  Executive  Board  was  asked  to  consider 
accepting  a plan  to  keep  expenses  under  ¥93,810,881. 
This  can  be  achieved  by  reducing  meeting  costs,  keeping 
administration  low,  cutting  volunteer  officer  budgets  by 
more  than  20  percent,  holding  the  line  on  conference 
spending  and  decreasing  publication  expenses.  Due  to 
the  need  to  place  information  in  TLT  well  in  advance  of 


the  actual  events,  we  will  also  post  this  information  in  a 
more  timely  manner  on  the  JALT  JENL  Webpage  at 
<http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/jenl.html> 
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Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  david  dycus  & kinugawa  takao 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by  the  col- 
umn editor  to  submit  announcements  written  in  a paragraph 
format  and  not  in  abbreviated  or  outline  form. 
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Special  Materials  SIG  Issue 
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Call  for  Papers:  TXT  Special  Materials  SIG  Issue — A 

special  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  focusing  on  materi- 
als is  scheduled  for  publication  in  March  2000.  Almost 
every  teacher  is  involved  with  materials  in  some  way, 
either  by  using  materials,  creating  their  own  materials 
for  the  classroom,  publishing  materials  themselves,  or 
publishing  materials  professionally.  We  especially  invite 
submissions  in  either  English  or  Japanese  (if  possible, 
please  include  an  abstract  in  English)  of  feature,  opinion, 
and  perspective  articles  that  provide  a principled  frame- 
work for  materials  production.  We  are  hoping  for  ar- 
ticles with  a broad  appeal,  ranging  from  materials  for 
children  to  adults.  Any  materials  publishers  with  new 
textbooks  or  coursebooks  (at  any  level)  for  the  2000  aca- 
demic year  are  invited  to  submit  them  for  a materials 
survey  review.  Current  reviews  of  books  related  to  ma- 
terials are  also  being  sought  for  the  reviews  column. 
Please  submit  your  manuscripts  by  June  1, 1999.  Materi- 
als from  publishers  should  be  received  before  September 
1, 1999.  Send  submissions  and  enquiries  in  English  to: 
Kent  Hill,  Kimigatsuka  Haitsu  2-D,  Minami 
Kimigatsuka  Machi  20-14,  Onahama,  Iwaki-shi, 
Fukushima-ken  971-  8169;  t/f:  0246-54-9373; 
<kentokun@mail.powemet.or.jp>;  in  Japanese  to  Hagino 
Hiroko,  5-26-31-101  Nakano,  Nakano-ku,  Tokyo  164- 
0001;  tel/fax  (03)3319-0046;  <hhagino@twics.com>. 
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Position  Announcement  for  The  Language  Teacher— 
English  language  proofreaders  are  required  immedi- 
ately to  assist  with  the  production  of  The  Language 
Teacher.  Interested  applicants  must:  (a)  be  a JALT  mem- 
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ber  in  good  standing;  (b)  have  experience  in  second/ 
foreign  language  teaching;  (c)  reside  in  Japan;  (d)  have  a 
Macintosh  computer  (or  a computer  that  can  read  and 
write  Mac  Microsoft  Word-formatted  files),  a fax  ma- 
chine and  e-mail  access;  and  (e)  be  committed  to  contrib- 
uting to  the  production  of  The  Language  Teacher.  Please 
submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover  letter  to  William 
Acton,  JALT  Publications  Board  Chair,  Nagaikegami 
6410-1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488-0872. 
E-mail:<i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp>.  Applications 
will  be  taken  on  an  ongoing  basis. 


Of  National  SIGnificance 

edited  by  tom  merner 

Bilingualism 

<http://www.kagawa-jcac.jp/-steve_mc/JALT-BNSIG.htmI> 
Members  receive  our  newsletter.  Bilingual  Japan , six 
times  a year.  Each  issue  addresses  topics  concerning 
bilingualism  and  biculturalism  in  Japan.  We  also  sell 
occasional  monographs  on  bilingualism  and  the  annual 
journal.  The  Japan  Journal  of  Multilingualism  and 
Multiculturalism . 
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Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning 

<http://jaltcall.org> 

The  new  CALL  SIG  book.  Teachers,  Learners,  and  Comput- 
ers: Exploring  relationships  in  CALL,  is  now  available. 

Visit  the  CALL  site  for  purchasing  details  and  to  find 
out  about  CALLing  Asia,  the  4th  Annual  JALT  CALL 
SIG  Conference  on  Computers  and  Language  Learning, 
which  will  meet  May  22-23, 1999  with  events  on  the  21st 
and  24th  at  Kyoto  Sangyo  University  in  Kyoto. 
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College  and  University  Educators 

<httpy/interserver.miyazaki-med.acjp/-cue/l  .html> 

The  College  and  University  Educators  SIG  (CUE)  would 
like  to  announce  an  ongoing  call  for  papers  in  the  following 
categories:  Features  Section,  Notes  from  the  Chalkface 
(articles  about  successful  classroom  techniques).  What 
They’re  All  Talking  About  (reviews  of  websites,  books, 
etc.).  My  Two  Cents  (opinion  pieces).  Beginning  in  1999 
there  will  be  a "Reader's  Choice  Award"  given  at  the  end 
of  each  year  to  the  article  voted  "most  interesting /infor- 
mative" by  CUE  members.  Contact  Bern  Mulvey 
<mul vey@edu01.f-edu.fukui-u.ac.jp>  for  information. 
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Materials  Writers 

Materials  Writers  is  dedicated  to  continually  raising  the 
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standards  in  the  creation  of  language  teaching  materi- 
als, in  all  languages  and  all  media.  To  receive  a sample 
copy  of  our  newsletter,  please  contact  the  coeditors  at 
<cjpoel@zb3.so-net.ne.jp>. 

I8&fiittl<cjpoel<a)zb3.so-net.ne.jp>i  "C  < tz  £ V'Q 

Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in 
Education 

<http^/www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/PALDoumals.htmD> 

Our  SIG  has  webbed  its  Dec.  1998  Journal  of  Professional 
Issues  at<http:// www.voicenet.co.jp/-davald/ 
PALE1298.html>.  The  focus  is  on  employment  abuses  at 
Kumamoto  Prefectural  University  (8  articles),  plus  an 
essay  on  the  rights  of  renewable-contract  workers. 

TJournal  of  Professional  IssuesJ  1998*Fl2f]  £}*ri?<hllp:// 
www.voicenet.co.jprdavald/PALE1298.html>  1 17  7/0-  KcHti  L 
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Teaching  Children 

The  Teaching  Children  SIG  provides  a forum  for  lan- 
guage teachers  of  children.  Our  quarterly  newsletter. 
Teachers  Learning  with  Children,  addresses  practical  teach- 
ing methods  and  issues  in  this  field.  The  focus  of  the 
January  99  issue  is  Phonics  and  the  April  99  issue  is  Us- 
ing Picture  Books  in  the  Classroom  and  Reading. 
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Teacher  Education 

<httpy/members.xoom.com/jalt_teach/> 

On  June  19th  and  20th  we  will  be  hosting  a two-day 
conference  and  workshop  on  "testing  and  assessment 
for  learners,  teachers  and  trainers"at  the  Kyoto  Interna- 
tional Community  House.  Please  note  the  change  of 
dates  from  earlier  notices.  For  a copy  of  the  call  for  pa- 
pers, registration  material,  or  further  information  con- 
tact Janina  Tubby  at  <janina@gol.com>,  or  c/o  Sumikin 
Intercom.  7-28  Kitahama  4-chome,Chuo-ku,  Osaka  541- 
0041.  t:  078-845-5768. 

Video 

<http://members.tripod.com/~jalt_video/> 

Would  you  like  to  turn  an  excerpt  of  your  favorite  film 
or  television  program  into  a language  or  culture  lesson 
for  your  classes?  Join  the  Video  SIG  and  learn  how.  Our 
newsletter.  Video  Rising,  is  full  of  suggestions  and  advice 
on  how  to  turn  all  sorts  of  video  materials  into  success- 
ful lessons. 
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SIGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy 

Attention:  There  has  been  a change  in  policy.  Members 
of  forming  SIGs  must  also  renew  every  year.  Please 
rejoin  the  FL  Literacy  SIG  by  writing  "FL  LIT  SIG"  on 
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the furikotni  form  and  adding  ¥1500  to  the  payment. 

Sorry  for  the  inconvenience,  but  it  can  not  be  helped. 
Thanks  for  your  continued  support. 
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Other  Language  Educators 

The  OLE  forming  SIG  has  put  out  its  Newsletter  13, 
featuring  an  article  by  Jack  Kimball,  on  "communica- 
tive" alternatives,  and  also  containing  information  on 
sites  for  learning  other  languages  beyond  English.  The 
newsletter  also  includes  complete  information  on  sub- 
missions to  JALT99.  OLE  is  submitting  papers  for  a SIG- 
Forum  and  a German  and  possibly  a French  workshop. 
We  have  also  submitted  two  papers  for  the  JALT98  pro- 
ceedings. A number  of  local  activities  are  in  planning. 
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SIG  Contact  Information 

Blllnguallsm-Ou/r  Peter  Cray;  t/f:  01 1 -897-9891  (h);  <pag@sapporo.emall.ne.jp> 
Computer-Assisted  Language  Learn Ing-Coordinator.  8ryn  Holmes;  t:  05617-3-2111  ext 
26306(w);  f:  05617-4-0341(w);  <holmes@nucba.ac.jp> 

College  and  University  Educators- Coordinator.  Alan  Mackenzie;  t/f:  03- 37 5 7- 7008(h) ; 
<asm@typhoon.co.jp  > 

Global  Issues  In  Language  Education -Coordinator  and  Newsletter  Editor  Kip  A.  Cates;  t/f: 
0857-28-2428(h);<*ates@fed.tottorl-u.ac.jp> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language- Coordinator.  Haruhara  Kenlchlro;  t:  0 3- 3694-9 348(h); 

f:03-3694-3397(h);<BXA02040@nlftyserve.or.jp> 

Coordinator.  Nlshltanl  Marl;  t:  042-580-8525(w);  f:  042-580-9001  (w);  <mari@econ.hlt- 
u.ac.jp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School- Coordinator.  Barry  Mateer;  t:  044-93 3-8588(h); 
<barTym@gol.com> 

Learner  Development- Coordinator.  Hugh  Nlcoll;  l:  0985-20-4788{w);  f:  0985-20-4807(w); 
<hnlcoll@mlyazakl-mu.ac.jp> 

Material  Writers- Chair.  James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41  -9576(w);  <swan@dalbutsu.nara-u.ac.jp> 
Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  In  Education-  Membership  Chair. 

Edward  Haig;  f:  052-805-3875  (w);  < halg@nagoya-wu.ac.jp  > 

Teaching  Children- Coordinator.  Aleda  Krause;  t:  048-776-0392;  f:  048-776-7952; 

<aleda@gol.com>{Eng1lsh);<elnlshl@gol.com>(Japanese) 

Teacher  Education- Coordinator.  Nell  Cowle;  t/f:  048-853-4566(h);  <cowle@crlsscross.com> 
Testing  and  Evaluation- Chair.  Leo  Yoffe;  t/f:  027-233-8696(h); 
<lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp> 

Video- Coordinator.  Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99-5 1 27(h);  <walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp> 

SIGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Llteracy-Mif  Coordinator  (Communications):  Charles  Jannuzl;  t/f: 
0776-27-71 02(h);  <jannuzl@ThePentagon.com> 

Other  Language  Educators- Coordinator  Rudolf  Relnelt;  t/f:  089-927-629 3(h); 
<relnelt@ll.ehlme-u.ac.jp> 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  dione  pelyk  & shiotsu  toshihiko 

Ibaraki:  December  1998 — Exclusionist  Policies,  by  Tony 
Laszlo.  Commencing  with  the  1903  case  of  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  the  presenter  reviewed  and  familiarized  us  with 
the  historical  situation  of  foreign  English  teachers  on 
yearly  contracts  for  Japanese  universities.  In  1982,  sud- 
denly many  gaikokujin  kyoshi's  jobs  were  terminated.  Qui- 
etly, but  firmly,  Laszlo  informed  us  of  the  degree  of  legal 
protection  foreigners  in  either  private  or  national  univer- 
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sities  might  expect.  Finally,  we  were  made  aware  of  cer- 
tain measures  that  might  be  taken  if  jobs  were  threatened 
or  lost.  The  presenter  concluded  with  the  opinion  that 
striving  to  improve  this  situation  is  in  the  interests  of  all  if 
Japan  is  to  continue  attracting  highly  qualified  academics 
throughout  the  world.  (Reported  by  Joyce  Cunningham) 
Kitakyushu:  October  1998 — Multicultural  Families,  by 
Yoshida  Kensaku,  Ryan  Makoto  Takeuchi,  Miyuki  Choi 
Takeuchi,  and  Dominic  Marini.  Yoshida  Kensaku  re- 
lated his  personal  experience  of  attending  elementary 
school  in  North  America,  where  he  quickly  learned 
English  without  help  from  home  or  special  English 
classes  at  school.  Upon  returning  to  Japan  for  junior 
high  school,  he  found  himself  unable  to  read  or  write 
Japanese.  Despite  feeling  neither  Western  nor  Japanese, 
acceptance  by  friends  and  parents  eventually  raised  his 
self-esteem.  According  to  Yoshida,  a bilingual  is  not  a 
person  with  two  separate  identities  but  a person  with  a 
unique  identity  based  on  both  languages  and  cultures. 

Ryan  Takeuchi  shared  his  experience  of  growing  up  as 
a third-generation  American  of  Japanese  descent  in  Ha- 
waii. Only  after  moving  to  Japan  did  he  realize  that  many 
customs  he  had  taken  for  granted  as  American  were  Japa- 
nese in  origin.  Since  the  birth  of  their  children,  he  and  his 
wife  have  used  the  one-parent,  one-language  approach  in 
order  to  give  their  offspring  a broad  exposure  to  their 
parents'  languages  and  cultures. 

Miyuki  Takeuchi  talked  about  how  she  came  to  ap- 
preciate and  love  the  culture  and  language  of  Japan, 
her  country  of  birth,  Korea,  where  she  studied  and 
worked  after  college,  and  the  United  States,  where  she 
lived  with  her  husband.  She  expressed  confidence  that 
people  are  learning  to  abandon  past  divisions  in  order 
to  live  together  in  greater  understanding  and  harmony. 

Dominic  Marini's  childhood  was  spent  living  in 
Spain  and  Canada  for  part  of  each  year.  From  his  own 
experience  of  forgetting  and  relearning  English  and 
Spanish,  he  assured  parents  that  children  are  resilient 
and  can  handle  the  stress  of  a bilingual  upbringing.  He 
concluded  that  identity  does  not  become  a problem  for 
a multicultural  child  until  others  begin  to  question  it. 
(Reported  by  Margaret  Orleans) 

Nagasaki:  November  1998 — Learner  Autonomy,  by  Leni 
Dam  and  David  Little.  Leni  Dam  opened  the  presenta- 
tion by  explaining  the  meaning  of  learner  autonomy. 
She  defined  it  as  a situation  in  which  a learner  is  will- 
ing and  capable  of  taking  control  of  his  or  her  own 
learning.  According  to  Dam,  this  does  not  entail  an 
abdication  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
but  rather  creates  room  for  negotiation  and  discussion 
about  different  learning  needs,  purposes,  and  styles. 
For  example,  a sample  plan  of  a teaching /learning 
class  would  begin  with  the  teacher  fostering  a positive 
environment  and  presenting  some  useful  activities, 
followed  by  learner  initiated  and  directed  activities 
such  as  planning  or  sharing  homework.  It  might  also 
involve  individual,  pair  and  group  exercises,  and 
evaluation.  The  class  would  close  with  a plenary  ses- 
sion featuring  joint  work,  events,  or  feedback. 

David  Little  gave  a theoretical  overview,  reiterating 
that  learning  is  both  dependent  and  independent,  rooted 
in  socially  interactive  communication  used  as  a channel 
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for  skills  and  knowledge.  (Reported  by  Timothy  Allen) 
Nara:  May  1998 — The  Black  American  English  Contro- 
versy, by  Kathleen  Yamane.  The  presenter  discussed 
the  recent  Black  American  English  or  "Ebonics"  contro- 
versy. In  December  of  1996,  the  Oakland  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  California  officially  adopted  the  position  that 
Ebonics  was  a separate  language,  equivalent  to  other 
second  languages. 

A quarter  of  all  children  in  California  are  defined  as 
being  of  "limited  English  ability."  State  law  mandates 
that  they  receive  help  in  their  mother  tongue.  For  this 
purpose,  the  state  allocates  $300,000,000  annually,  of 
which  80%  goes  to  Spanish  language  programs,  with 
the  remainder  spread  among  50  other  languages. 

In  Oakland,  53%  of  all  students  are  African-Ameri- 
can. In  1996,  64%  of  Oakland  students  receiving  failing 
grades  and  19%  of  non-graduating  students  were  Afri- 
can-Americans. These  figures  prompted  the  Oakland 
proclamation  on  Ebonics.  According  to  the  official 
statement,  Ebonics  is  linguistically  based,  and  devel- 
oped from  African  languages  that  bear  no  relationship 
to  English.  The  Oakland  Board  of  Education  adopted 
this  interpretation  mainly  to  tap  into  the  California 
state  funds  for  separate  language  classes.  After  this 
controversy  received  extensive  media  coverage,  the 
weakness  of  this  interpretation  became  evident. 

One  of  the  arguments  voiced  in  favor  of  Ebonics  as  a 
separate  language  was  that  the  "th"  sound,  so  promi- 
nent in  English,  is  totally  absent  from  both  African  lan- 
guages and  Ebonics.  While  true,  the  "th"  sound  is  also 
unique  to  English  and  absent  from  all  the  world's  other 
languages.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  Ebonics  was 
use  of  the  double  negative  in  Black  American  speech. 
This  form  is  alien  to  modem  English,  but  Middle  En- 
glish is  filled  with  such  negatives,  which  have  only 
recently  disappeared  from  the  English  language.  In  a 
similar  manner,  other  supposedly  sophisticated  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  Ebonics  as  a separate  language  were 
proven  erroneous.  (Reported  by  Larry  Walker) 


Chapter  Meetings 

edited  by  malcolm  swanson  8 tom  merner 

We  would  like  to  remind  all  chapters  that  announcements 
may  be  submitted  in  English  and  Japanese.  We  warmly 
encourage  chapters  to  take  advantage  of  this  option  in 
order  to  provide  information  that  all  your  members  can 
enjoy. 
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Malcolm  Swanson,  Tom  Merner 

Kyushu — Event  1999  Pan- Kyushu  Han  ami  Retreat  Fol- 
lowing from  the  success  of  last  year's  event,  Kitakyushu 
plays  host  to  this  year's  Pan-Kyushu  Retreat.  This  is  a 
chance  for  JALT  members  in  the  Kyushu  region  to  net- 
work and  take  part  in  workshops  and  discussions  on 
topics  ranging  from  professional  development  to  regional 


UP.  The  all-in-one  way  to  evaluate  and  prepare  your  students  for  TOEFL  Whether  you  are 
assessing  your  students'  skills  for  placement,  or  measuring  their  progress,  one  comprehensive, 
test  makes  it  easy,  UP  TOEFL  is  the  official  TOEFL  Institutional  Testing  Program  from  the  test 
specialists  at  ETS.  It  is  an  excellent  choice  for  predicting  performance  on  the  official  TOEFL 
test.  For  a flexible,  accurate,  and  economical  way  to  assess 
proficiency  in  English,  write  or  call  for  more  information. 


Educational 
Testing  Service 


(03)  5467-5520  • http://vwmtoefl.org  • toefl@ets.org  • Council  on  International  Education  Exchange  (CIEE) 
Cosmos  Aoyama  Bldg.  B1f  5-53-67  Jingumae,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8355,  Japan 

ETS,  EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE,  TOEFL,  and  the  TOEFL  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Educational  Testing  Service. 

- The  modernized  ETS  logo  is  a trademark  of  Educational  Testing  Service.  ©1998  ETS 
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growth.  This  year's  special  guest  is  JALT  President,  Gene 
van  Troyer.  March  27-28;  Hita,  Oita-ken,  Y8,000  including 
accommodation  and  meals.  For  full  information , contact  Dennis 
Woolbright;  t/f 093-583-5526,  ldw@seafolk.ne.jp;  website 
<http://www.seaj 'oik.  ne.jp/kqjalt/> 

Y*  hfiJALT^gGenevanTroyer'Cto  #JJQ&  lifififi  * 
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Chiba — Taking  Gay  Issues  Out  of  the  Classroom,  by 
Kathy  Riley,  Tamagawa  University.  This  workshop  will 
present  one  approach  to  discussing  sexual  orientation 
in  the  language  classroom  by  allowing  audience  mem- 
bers to  hear  how  U.S.  elementary  school  children  learn 
about  diversity.  A short  film  will  be  shown,  followed 
by  a discussion.  Sunday,  March  28, 11:00-1:00;  Chiba 
Community  Center  (Chiba  Shiyakushomae  Stn) 

Fukuoka — A Realistic  Look  at  Goal  Orientations  in 
College  EFL  Learners,  by  Neil  McClelland.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  better  understand  his  own  students,  the 
speaker  surveyed  150  sophomore  EFL  learners  about 
their  perceptions  of  the  usefulness  of  learning  English. 
The  orientations  that  emerged  coincide  with  the  find- 
ings from  research  in  other  EFL  contexts,  and  empha- 
size the  importance  of  intrinsic  factors  in  the  analysis  of 
motivation  of  foreign  language  learning.  Sunday,  March 
28th,  2:00-5:00;  Aso  Foreign  Language  Travel  College, 
Hakata-ekiminami  2-12-24;  one-day  members  Y1,000. 

Neil  McClcnand^5&M50A<D^#2^41rft3feUlfo^^Ig^§(0^r 

Hamamatsu — Are  You  Ready  to  Reinvent  Yourself? 

International  and  Global  Management  Topics,  by 
Daniel  L.  Gossman.  The  presenter  will  motivate  people 
in  the  audience  to  look  at  what  they  do,  how  they  do  it, 
and  why  they  do  it,  by  focusing  on  their  actions  in  the 
classroom,  and  asking  questions  to  spark  a lively  dis- 
cussion. He  also  approaches  the  language  classroom 
from  the  point  of  view  of  integrating  intercultural  ideas 
into  the  study  of  language.  March  21, 1:00-4:00;  Create 
Hamamatsu;  one-day  members  VI, 000. 

Daniel  L.  Gossmantf;rtf#M th £ t . i 
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Hokkaido — Fostering  Learner  Autonomy:  Listening 
Strategy  Training  and  Practice,  by  Sean  & Lois  Scott 
Conley.  A practical  presentation  of  listening  strategy 
training  where  students  learn  Before,  During,  and  After 
techniques  that  they  can  use  in  class  (intensive  listen- 
ing) or  out  of  class  (extensive  listening).  This  will  be 
followed  by  a demonstration  of  a music  lesson  that  stu- 
dents teach  to  each  other.  Sunday,  March  28,  1:30-4:00; 
HIS  Inter-national  School;  one-day  members  Y1,000. 

Sean  i:  Lois  Scott  Conley R ft  V <T>  9 X-  > Y\Z 
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Iwate — There  are  no  events  planned  for  1999.  Iwate 
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Chapter  requires  some  help  to  organize.  Sufficient 
funds  are  available,  but  volunteers  are  needed  from  the 
Iwate  area.  No  prior  leadership  experience  is  needed, 
and  we  encourage  foreign  language  instructors  from 
elementary  and  high  schools,  universities,  language 
schools  and  corporations  to  step  forward. 

Chapter  funds  can  be  used  to  invite  local  teachers  to 
share  their  stories  from  the  classroom,  host  a book  fair, 
to  bring  in  well-known  teachers  from  around  Japan, 
JALT99  Main  Speakers  from  overseas,  or  an  Asian 
Scholar  from  Indonesia. 

If  you  are  interested  in  reviving  the  once  very  dy- 
namic Iwate  JALT  chapter,  please  contact  the  JALT 
Central  Office,  or  David  McMurray;  t/f:  0776-61-4203; 
<mcmurray@fpu.ac.jp> 
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Kitakyushu — 1999  Pan-Kyushu  Hanami  Retreat  (See 
above  for  details);  My  Share:  First  Day  Activities,  by 
Malcolm  Swanson,  Kinki  Daigaku;  Peg  Orleans,  Meiji 
Gakuen  High  School;  Christopher  Carman,  Sangyo  Ika 
Daigaku.  As  experienced  teachers  will  say,  the  first 
lesson  with  any  class  is  the  most  important,  for  it  sets 
the  tone  for  the  year.  The  three  speakers  will  demon- 
strate activities  to  get  your  new  classes  started  off  with 
excitement,  motivation,  and  stamina!!  Saturday,  March 
13,  Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Center,  Rm.  31; 
one-day  members  Y500. 

Kobe — Increasing  Involvement  and  Motivation  in  the 
EFL  Classroom,  by  Richard  Walker,  Addison  Wesley 
Longman.  Through  a variety  of  activities  and  tech- 
niques related  to  the  key  aspects  of  pair  and  small 
group  work,  the  aim  of  this  presentation  will  be  to 
show  that  it  is  possible  both  to  motivate  and  teach  com- 
municatively, even  in  large  classes.  Ideas  and  activities 
will  be  drawn  from  the  new  edition  of  English  Firsthand 
Gold.  Sunday,  March  28;  Kobe  YMCA,  4F,  LETS  (078-241- 
7205);  one-day  members  Y1,000 . 

Addison  Wesley  Longm an Richard  Walkerf^?/^7  A'“ 
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Matsuyama — The  Net:  Positive  Possibilities  and  Im- 
pacts in  Educational  Field  and  How  to  Apply  It  to 
Your  Class,  by  Seike  Masaki,  Matsuyama  School  of 
Business.  Introducing  the  Internet  to  students  is  of 
great  interest  to  language  teachers  recently.  The 
speaker  will  introduce  several  Internet  projects,  and 
show  how  he  uses  computers  in  his  lessons.  Sunday, 
March  21, 2:30-4:30;  Shinonome  High  School  Kinenkan,  4F; 
one-day  members  Y1,000. 

Miyazaki — Jigsaw  Crossword  Puzzles  and  other  Activi- 
ties for  Conversation  Management  and  Lexical  Re- 
view, by  Keith  Lane,  Miyazaki  International  College. 
This  presentation  introduces  an  original  cooperative 
learning  activity,  the  Jigsaw  Crossword  Puzzle.  By  play- 
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ing  and  making  puzzles,  participants  will  learn  how  to 
use  them  to  provide  reinforcement  for  vocabulary,  and 
opportunities  for  conversational  improvement.  This 
presentation  will  be  of  interest  to  teachers  from  the 
junior  high  to  college  level.  For  information  and  a fax  map 
to  the  venue,  please  contact  Keith  Lane  at  0985-85-5931,  or 
fax  0985-84-3396. 

Omiya — Alternative  Uses  of  Media,  by  Kikuchi  Keiko, 
Daito  Bunka  University;  Saito  Sanae,  Rikkyo  Univer- 
sity; Ito  Shoko,  Sagami  Women's  University.  Kikuchi 
will  share  her  experiences  teaching  in  fully  equipped 
language  labs,  using  English  pop  songs  and  videos. 
Saito  and  Ito  will  present  activities  they  use  to  intro- 
duce media  literacy  in  a communicative  English  class. 
You  are  welcome  to  join  us  for  the  presentation  and 
explore  issues  in  media  education.  Sunday,  March  21, 
2:00-5:00;  Omiya  Jack,  6F;  one-day  members  Y1,000. 
^m^Cik^^Kikuchi  Keikoftli* 
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Shinshu — The  Shortest  Poem  in  the  World  Teaches 
Vocabulary,  Pronunciation  and  Communication,  by 
David  McMurray,  Fukui  Prefectural  University.  This 
workshop  will  encourage  you  to  introduce  haiku  to 
your  students.  Language  teachers  in  Japanese  high 
schools  and  universities  use  English  haiku  to  teach 
pronunciation,  oral  communication,  vocabulary  and 
composition.  Students  frustrated  by  grammar,  but  ea- 
ger to  share  their  feelings  are  motivated  by  how  a few 
nouns  and  verbs  can  express  so  much.  Sunday,  March  7, 
2:00-5:00;  Agata-no-mori  Bunka-kaikan,  Matsumoto-shi; 
one-day  members  Y500. 

^#!i£*^<7)David  McMurray 
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Tokushima — From  Toddlers  to  Teenagers:  Creative 
Ideas  for  Today's  Teacher,  by  Rachel  Wilson,  ELT  Con- 
sultant. For  further  details,  please  contact  us.  Sunday, 
March  7,  1:30-3:30;  Seishonen  Center;  free  to  all. 

Yamagata — Pronunciation  Difficulties,  by  Roger 
Mahler,  Yamagata  Prefectural  Government.  This  presen- 
tation will  focus  on  the  difficulties  with  pronunciation 
experienced  by  Japanese  learners  of  English.  Sunday, 
March  7, 1:30-4:00;  Yamagata  Kajo-Kominkan  (0236-43- 
2687);  one-day  members  Y500. 

Yokohama — Program  to  be  announced.  Please  call  for 
info.  Sunday,  March  21,  2:00-4:30;  Gino  Bunka  Kaikan,  6F; 
free  to  all. 


Chapter  Contacts 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  information 
can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters  wishing  to 
make  alterations  to  their  listed  contact-person  should  send  all 
information  to  the  editor:  Malcolm  Swanson;  t/f:  093-962- 
8430;  <malcolm@sea  folk,  ne.jp>. 

AUti:  Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  01 S4-22-1 562;  <3akeshis@mail.edinetor.jp> 

Chiba:  Bradley  Moore;  <bmoore@jlu.acjp> 

Fukui;  Maurice  l.  Splldial;  t/f:  0776-66-6833;  <m.e.s.j@ma4.justnet.ne.jp> 

Fukuoka;  Kevin  Oleary;  t:  0942-32-01 01;  f:  31  -0372;  <ogs@lojmme.klam.or.jp> 

Gunma:  Wayne  Pennington;  t/f;  027-283-8984;  <jk1w-pgtn@asahl-nelor.jp> 
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Hamamatsu;  Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649;  <tren@gol.com> 

Hlmeji:  William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-571 1 ;<>alsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 

Hiroshima:  Caroline  Lloyd;  t:  082-223-1292;  <cjz3@urban.ne.jp> 

Hokkaido:  Ken  Hartmann;  t/f:  011-584-7588;  <rm6k- Wmn@asahi-net.or.jp> 
fbarakl:  Komatsuzaki  Michlko;  t:  029-254-7203;  <komatsuzaki@ ma2.justnet.ne.jp> 

Iwate:  Suzuki  Izumi;  t/f:  0196-35-6416;  <Jnfp@nnettown.or.jp> 

Kagawa:  Alex  MacGregor;  t/f:  087  851-3902;  <onstay@nijl.or.jp> 

Kagoshima:  Yamada  Tamlko;  t/f:  099-265-4337;  <QYK07534@niftyserve.or.jp> 

Kanazawa:  Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6140  (w),  229-5608  (h);  <holden@nsknet.or.jp>;  website 
<http://www.jaist.acjp/  - mark/jalLhtm> 

KHakyushu:  Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-1611  (w);  592-2883  (h);  <carman@med.uoeh- 
u.ac.jp>;  website  <http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 

Kobe:  Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068;  <CX K0 5 2 2 6 @ niftyse rve. o r J p> 

Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter):  Andrew  Shaffer;  t:  096-339-1 952;  <andmirs@try-net.or.jp> 
Kyoto:  Ishikawa  Katsuml;  t:  075-581-3422;  f:  593-6988  <vtvid@mbox.kyoto-lneLor.jp> 
E&atsuyama:  Adrienne  Nonaml;  t/f:  089-977-7709 

Miyazaki:  Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20-4788;  <hnlc0ll@funatsuka.mlya2aki-mu.ac.jp> 

PJagasaSd:  Sarah  Apedalle;  t/f:  095-844-1024;  <sarah@ bronze. ocn.ne.jp> 

Bagoya:  Claire  Odder;  t:  052  781  0165;  f:  052-781  4334 

Kara:  Larry  Chin;  t:  0745-73-5377;  f:  0745-73-2453;  <Jsdiin@gol.com> 

Bllgata:  Robert  Ludwlczak;  t:  0254-44-7642;  f:  43-6206;  <robb@lnet-shibata.or.jp> 

Okayama:  Judith  Mikami;  t/f:  086-696-0126;  <mikaml@mx1.tiki.ne.jp> 

Okinawa:  John  Dickson;  t/f:  098-893-7557;  <dlckson@southemx.ne.jp> 

Omiya:  Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695;  <chl karie@orange.piala.or.jp>;  Mary  Grove;  t:  048- 
644-5400;  <grove@tuj.acjp> 

Osaka:  Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741;  <Wmiko@sun-lnelor.jp> 

Sendai:  John  Wiltshler;  t:  0225-88-3832;  <8XU01 356@nlftyserve.or.jp> 

Shizuoka:  Dean  Williams;  t:  0543-66-1459;  <dea nw@lris.dti.ne.jp> 

Shinshu:  Mary  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3894;  <mmamga@aol.cortt> 

Tcxhlgl:  Kunitomo  Michiko;  t:  028-661-1637;  f:  028-662-4503;  <tnHcuni@te2.so-net.or.jp> 
Tokushima:  Nora  McKenna;  t:  0886-4 1 -4980(h);  0886-65-1 300  ext  2375(w);  f:  0886-65- 
8037;  <nora@shikoku-u.acjp> 

Tokyo:  Carolyn  Obara;  <obara@tnxa.ac.jp>;  Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyobasht:  Laura  Kusata;  t:  0532-88-2658;  <kusata@vega.alchl-u.acjp> 

West  Tokyo:  Kobayashl  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947;  <kobayasl@rikkyo.acjp>;  website  <http^/ 
honre.att.ne.jp/gold/db/wtcal.hrnU> 

Yamagata:  Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 

Yamagtxftl:  Shlma  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421 ; <yuki@cu.yama.sut.ac.jp> 

Yokohama:  Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797;  <Jhomton@fin.ne.jp> 


Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein  & kakutani  tomoko 

We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  conference  information 
in  Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th  of  the 
month,  three  months  in  advance  (four  months  for  overseas  con- 
ferences). Thus,  March  15th  is  the  final  deadline  for  a June  con- 
ference in  Japan  or  a July  conference  overseas,  especially  if  the 
conference  is  early. 

Upcoming  Conferences 

March  22-26  and  April  7-9, 1999 — Fourth  Annual  Teaching 
in  the  Community  Colleges  Online  Conference:  Best 
Practices  In  Delivering,  Supporting,  and  Managing 
Online  Learning."  Originating  at  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii-Kapiolani  Community  College  but  truly  interna- 
tional in  participation,  this  conference  is  a completely 
online  gathering  presented  via  the  web,  e-mail  and  live 
chat  locations,  with  both  synchronous  and  asynchronous 
activities.  Column  editor  Roecklein  has  "attended"  for 
two  years  and  still  feels  it  a novel  and  exciting  as  well  as 
educational  experience.  See  the  often  updated  conference 
web  page  at  <http://leahi.kcc.hawaii.edu/tcc99>  for 
details  about  "best  practices"  and  types  of  activities.  Fur- 
ther information  is  available  from  Jim  Shimabukuro,  En- 
glish Dept,  KCC  at  <jamess@hawaii.edu>. 

March  26-27, 1999 — Individual  Differences  in  Foreign 
Language  Learning:  Effects  of  Aptitude,  Intelligence 
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and  Motivation.  This  PacSLRF  (The  Pacific  Second  Lan- 
guage Research  Forum)  seminar  hosted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  will  relate 
the  theoretical  constructs  of  intelligence,  aptitude  and 
motivation  to  issues  of  language  learning  in  instructed 
settings.  Keynote  speakers  will  summarize  the  latest 
developments  and  research  in  these  constructs  and  de- 
scribe current  instrumentation  for  assessing  individuals. 
30-minute  papers  by  participants  will  follow  each  key- 
note. See  <http://www.als.aoyama.ac.jp/pacslrf/ 
pacslrf.html>  or  contact  Peter  Robinson;  Department  of 
English,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25  Shibuya, 
Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366;  t:  03-3409-8111,  ext.  2379; 
f(w):  03-  3486-8390;  <peterr@cl.aoyama.ac.jp>. 

March  28-April  1, 1999 — IATEFL  Conference  1999  at  Heriot- 
Watt  University,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  This  33rd  interna- 
tional annual  conference  will  offer  plenaries,  talks, 
workshops,  panel  discussions  and  poster  sessions  by  in- 
ternational presenters  as  well  as  a large  ELT  Resources 
Exhibition  and  a JobShop.  See  the  conference  web  site  at 
<http:/  / www.iatefl.org/Edinburgh-1999.htm>  or  contact 
the  organization  headquarters  at  3 Kingsdown  Chambers, 
Whitstable,  CT5  2FL,  UK;  t:  44-0-1227-276528;  f:  44-0-1227- 
274415;  <IATEFL@Comp  userve.com>. 

March  29-Aprll  1, 1999 — Poetics,  Linguistics  and  History: 
Discourses  of  War  and  Conflict,  at  the  University  of 
Potchefstroom,  Potchefstroom,  South  Africa.  In  this  cen- 
tenary year  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War,  plenary  lectures, 
papers,  workshops  and  posters  are  directed  to  stylistic 
investigation  of  texts  in  terms  of  their  contexts,  prima- 
rily but  not  exclusively  those  of  South  Africa.  An  exten- 
sive accompanying  guest  program  is  also  on  offer.  For 
details,  see  <http://linguistlist.org /issues/9 /9- 
1514.html>  or  contact  Wannie  Carstens;  Dept,  of  Afri- 
kaans and  Dutch,  Potchefstroom  University  sdfor  CHE, 
Potchefstroom  2520,  South  Africa;  t:  27-(0) 18-299-1 485/ 6; 
f:  27  (0)18-299-1562;  <afnwamc@puknet.puk.ac.za>. 

April  8-10, 1999 — 13th  Annual  International  Conference 
on  Pragmatics  and  Language  Learning  and  Parasession 
on  Assessing  Language  Pragmatics,  partially  sponsored 
by  the  Division  of  English  as  an  International  Language 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  the  USA.  List  of  topics  at 
<http://deO.lang.uiuc.edu/pragmatics/ 
conference.html>  or  contact  Lawrence  F.  Bouton;  DEIL, 
University  of  Illinois,  3070  Foreign  Languages  Building, 
707  South  Mathews  Ave.,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801;  t:  1-717- 
245-1977;  f:  1-717-245-1976;  <deil@uiuc>. 

April  9-11, 1999 — The  Symposium  About  Language  and 
Society-Austin  (SALSA)  will  hold  its  Seventh  Annual 
Meeting  at  the  University  of  Texas  in  Austin,  USA.  Four 
keynote  speakers  and  others  will  give  papers  concerning 
the  relationship  of  language  to  culture  and  society.  Re- 
search frameworks  will  be  various — linguistic  anthropol- 
ogy, sociolinguistics,  speech  play  and  poetics, 
ethnography  of  communication,  political  economy  of 
language,  etc.  Go  to  <http://www.dla.utexas.edu/ 
depts/anthro /projects/ salsa/ > or  write  to  SALSA;  De- 
partment of  Linguistics,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
Austin,  Texas  78712,  USA;  <SALSA@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu>. 

April  14-17, 1999 — 2nd  International  Symposium  on  Bi- 
lingualism at  the  University  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
UK.  It  is  too  late  for  proposals  and  even  for  standard 
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registration,  but  an  inviting  list  of  keynote  speakers  and 
colloquia  beckons.  List,  details  and  registration  form 
available  at  <http://www.newcastle.ac.uk/~nspeech>, 
or  contact  Mrs  Gillian  Cavagan  at 
<Gillian,Cavagan@ncl.ac.uk>  or  ISB  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, Department  of  Speech,  University  of  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,  NE1  7RU,  UK;  f:  44-(0)  191  -222-6518. 

April  19-21, 1999 — RELC  Seminar  on  Language  in  the 
Global  Context:  Implications  for  the  Language  Class- 
room, to  be  held  at  the  SEAMEO  Regional  Language 
Centre  in  Singapore.  This  year's  seminar,  with  papers 
and  workshops  in  ten  topic  areas,  will  examine  the  role 
of  languages  in  the  process  of  globalization  and  seek  to 
determine  the  effects  of  this  role  on  language  class- 
rooms. The  topic  list,  registration  form,  etc.,  are  avail- 
able at  <www.relc.org. sg>;  click  on  "Seminar  1999." 
Contact:  Seminar  Secretariat;  SEAMEO  Regional  Lan- 
guage Centre,  30  Orange  Grove  Road,  Singapore 
258352;  <relcadmn@singnet.com.sg>;  t:  65-737-9044;  f: 
65-734-2753. 

April  29, 1999 — The  Annual  Conference  of  The  Associa- 
tion of  Canadian  Teachers  in  Japan  (ACTJ)  will  be  held 
at  the  Canadian  Embassy  in  Tokyo;  beginning  at  10:00 
a.m.  For  information,  contact  Kevin  Burrows;  f:  0422-30- 
7456;  <canadajin@hotmail.com>  or  Kent  Hill; 
Kimigatsuka  Haitsu  2-D,  Minami  Kimigatsuka-machi 
20-14,  Onahama,  Iwaki-shi,  Fukushima-ken  971-8169; 
t/f:  0246-54-9373;  <kentokun@mail.powemet.or.jp>. 

Calls  for  papers/Posters  (in  order  of  deadlines) 

March  15, 1999  (for  May  21-22, 1999)— The  Fourth  Re- 
gional Symposium  oh  Applied  Linguistics,  hosted  by 
the  M.A.  Program  in  Applied  Linguistics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Americas.  Participants  aim  to  discuss,  reflect 
on,  and  develop  a richer  knowledge  of  the  modalities 
implicated  in  the  processes  of  the  acquisition  and 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  as  they  consider  this 
year's  central  theme,  Socio-Cultural  Issues.  Presenta- 
tions and  workshops  are  welcome  across  the  whole 
range  from  classroom  practices  to  theory.  For  details, 
contact  Virginia  LoCastro  at 

<locastro@mail.pue.udlap.mx>  or  at  Departamento  de 
lenguas,  Universidad  de  las  Americas,  72820  Puebla, 
Mexico;  t:  52  (22)  29-31-05;  f:  52  (22)  29-31-01. 

April  30,  1999  (for  July  28-31, 1999)— 7th  International 
Conference  on  Cross-Cultural  Communication:  Inter- 
disciplinary Approaches  to  Language  and  Culture, 
sponsored  by  the  International  Association  for  Intercul- 
tural  Communication  Studies  and  the  Interdisciplinary 
Linguistics  Program  at  the  University  of  Louisville  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  USA.  Proposals  are  welcome  for 
workshops,  panels  and  papers  on  a wide  variety  of 
topics  relating  to  communication  across  languages  and 
cultures.  The  conference  seeks  to  provide  a forum  for 
educators  and  scholars  from  diverse  disciplines  and 
perspectives  to  share  experiences,  ideas,  research  find- 
ings and  theoretical  insights.  The  conference  web  page 
at  <http://members.aol.com/iaics/iccc.htm>  is  replete 
with  details.  For  proposal  submission  or  further  infor- 
mation, contact  Robert  N.  St.  Clair,  Conference  Chair; 
Department  of  English;  t:  1-502-852-6801;  f:  1-502-852- 
4182;  <mstcl01@Athena.louisville.edu>  or  Charles 
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Willard,  Conference  Chair;  Department  . of  Communica- 
tion; t:  1-502-852-6976;  f:  1-502-852-8166; 
<cawill01@ulkyvm.louisville.edu>;  both  at  University 
of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY  40292,  USA. 

May  1, 1999  (for  November  4-7, 1999) — 7th  International 
Conference  on  Computers  in  Education:  New  Human 
Abilities  for  the  Networked  Society,  in  Chiba,  Japan  at 
the  Kazusa  Akademia  Center  and  the  Okura  Akademia 
Park  Hotel.  Organized  by  AACE  (Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Computing  in  Education),  this  confer- 
ence will  focus  on  new  forms  of  education  that  will  be 
needed  in  the  coming  century  and  explore  the  best  ways 
to  exploit  electronic  and  communication  technology 
such  that  it  enhances  the  creativity,  collaboration,  and 
communication  which  is  at  the  heart  of  these  new  forms. 
Extensive  details,  including  a mammoth  list  of  topics  for 
papers,  are  available  at  <http://www.ai.is.uec.ac.jp/ 
icce99/index.html>.  Use  the  General  Information  link 
for  proposal  specifications.  Further  information: 
<icce99@ai.is.uec.ac.jp>  or  ICCE  99  Secretariat;  Artificial 
Intelligence  and  Knowledge  Computing  Lab,  Graduate 
School  of  Information  Systems,  The  University  of 
Electro-Communications,  1-5-1  Chofugaoka,  Chofu-shi, 
Tokyo  182-8585;  t/f:  81^24-89-6070. 

(no  date  given)  (for  November  11-13, 1999) — The  Eighth 
International  Symposium  and  Book  Fair  on  English 
Teaching:  Teaching  Languages  and  Cultures  for  the 
New  Era,  sponsored  by  ETA-ROC  at  National  Taiwan 
Normal  University,  Taipei,  Taiwan.  For  information, 
please  contact  Johanna  E.  Katchen  at 
<katchen@FL.nthu.edu.tw>  or  Dept,  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, National  Tsing  Hua  University,  Hsinchu 
300433  Taiwan  ROC;  f:  886-3-5718977. 


Job  Information  Center/ 
Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole  8 natsue  duggan 
(Aichi-ken)  J O International  Language  School  in  Kariya- 
shi  is  seeking  a part-time  instructor  to  begin  April  1. 
Qualifications:  ESL  or  equivalent  experience.  Duties: 
Teach  English  to  children,  adults,  and  companies.  Sal- 
ary & Benefits:  ¥200,000  to  ¥250,000  per  month  de- 
pending upon  experience.  Application  Materials: 
Resume  and  picture.  Contact:  Toshio  Matsumoto;  2-5- 

19  Higashi-kariya,  Kariya-shi,  Aichi-ken  448-0807;  t: 
0566-25-3237;  f:  0566-25-4105. 

(Aichi-ken)  ALTIA  Corporation  is  seeking  full-time  na- 
tive English  instructors  for  ALT  positions  in  Aichi, 
Gifu,  Shizuoka,  Okayama,  and  Hiroshima  to  begin 
from  April  1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Minimum  BA  or  BS 
degree;  teaching  experience  and  Japanese  language 
ability  preferred;  current  international  or  Japanese 
driving  license;  willing  to  relocate.  Duties:  Teach  from 

20  to  25  50-minute  lessons  per  week;  participate  in  cur- 
riculum development  and  various  committee  assign- 
ments. Salary  & Benefits:  One-year  renewable 
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contract;  salary  of  ¥250,000-306,000  per  month  depend- 
ing on  number  of  lessons  taught  per  week  and  experi- 
ence; generous  summer,  spring  and  winter  vacation; 
company  car  provided  for  travel  to  and  from  school 
with  limited  personal  use;  phone  line  and  phone /fax 
machine  provided;  assistance  with  accommodation; 
visa  sponsorship.  Application  Materials:  Cover  letter, 
resume,  one  passport-size  photograph,  photocopy  of 
visa  and  international  or  Japanese  driving  license. 
Other  Requirements:  After  interviewing  with  ALTIA, 
successful  applicants  will  also  interview  with  the  Board 
of  Education  for  final  approval.  Contact:  Chris 
Oostyen,  ALT  Operations  Supervisor;  201  Bell  Village, 
Kamishiota  19,  Midori-ku,  Narumi-cho,  Nagoya  466- 
0051;  t:  052-623-8808;  f:  052-623-8876. 

(Iwate-ken)  Mizusawa  School  of  English  seeks  a full-time 
English  teacher  for  all  ages  beginning  April  1, 1999. 
Qualifications:  Teaching  experience  and  spoken  Japanese 
ability.  Duties:  40-hour  workweek;  maximum  28  contact 
hours  per  week.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  of  ¥250,000  per 
month;  paid  vacations  and  holidays;  teacher's  apartment 
at  ¥47,000 /month;  one-year  renewable  contract.  Applica- 
tion Materials:  Letter  and  resume.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 
Contact  Mizusawa  School  of  English,  1-2-3  Tainichidori, 
Mizusawa-shi,  Iwate  023-0827;  f:  0197-25-8860. 

(Okayama -ken)  Notre  Dame  Seishin  University  in 
Okayama  is  seeking  staff  for  both  full-  and  part-time 
positions  beginning  in  April,  1999.  Qualifications:  MA 
in  TEFL/TESL  or  TEFL  certification  required,  as  well  as 
native-speaker  proficiency  in  English.  Duties:  Full-time 
position  is  approximately  20  hours  /week  and  requires 
attendance  at  faculty  meetings  (bilingual);  assistance 
with  testing  and  curriculum  planning.  Part-time  posi- 
tion is  approximately  ten  hours/ week.  Salary  & Ben- 
efits: Full-time  position  includes  twice-yearly  bonuses, 
limited  research  funds,  furnished  apartment  within 
walking  distance  of  the  university  (rent  and  utilities  to 
be  paid  by  the  tenant).  Application  Materials:  Cover 
letter  and  resume.  Contact:  Lyn  Swierski;  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  Department,  Notre  Dame  Seishin 
University,  Ifukucho  2-16-9,  Okayama-shi  700-8516. 
Enquiries:  <bwsmanor@po.harenet.ne.jp>. 

(Shizuoka-ken)  Greenwich  School  of  English  Japan  in 
Hamamatsu  is  seeking  English  teachers  for  both  full-  and 
part-time  positions.  Qualifications:  Teaching  experience 
and  teaching  qualification;  ability  to  teach  British-style 
English.  Duties:  Teach  English,  attend  meetings,  check 
students'  homework.  Salary  & Benefits:  ¥250,000 /month 
before  taxes;  nice  comfortable  accommodations.  Applica- 
tion Materials:  CV  and  copy  of  diploma.  Contact  Keiko 
Asano;  95-16  4F  Chitose,  Hamamatsu,  Shizuoka  430-0934; 
t:  053-455-6851 ; f:  053-456-6610. 

(Shizuoka-ken)  Katoh  Schools  and  College  in  Numazu  is 
seeking  a full-time  preschool  teacher  for  an  expanding 
English  immersion  program  in  a private  Japanese 
school  to  begin  from  April,1999.  Qualifications:  Teach- 
ing certificate  and  two  years  teaching  experience.  Du- 
ties: Work  with  three-  and  four-year-old  Japanese 
children  in  an  immersion  (total  English)  setting.  En- 
glish is  not  taught  as  a subject  but  is  used  as  the  me- 
dium of  instruction  for  up  to  50%  of  the  students' 
school  day.  Students  acquire  English  proficiency  natu- 
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rally  as  they  engage  in  age-appropriate  preschool  ac- 
tivities. Working  hours  and  calendar  are  similar  to 
regular  Japanese  preschool.  Salary  & Benefits:  Base 
salary  is  from  ¥3,100,000  to  5,100,000  per  year,  depend- 
ing on  experience  and  education;  moving  allowance, 
Japanese  health  insurance  and  a generous  housing  al- 
lowance is  also  provided;  one-year  renewable  contract; 
yearly  salary  increases  scheduled.  Application  Materi- 
als: Resume,  reference,  photo,  cover  letter.  Deadline: 
Ongoing.  Contact:  Dr.  Michael  Bostwick;  Katoh 
Gakuen,  1979  Jiyugaoka,  Ooka,  Numazu,  Shizuoka  410- 
0022;  t/f:  0559-26-0522;<bostwick@gol.com>. 

(Shizuoka-ken)  Katoh  Schools  and  College  in  Numazu  is 
seeking  a full-time  elementary  school  teacher  for  an 
expanding  English  immersion  program  in  a private 
Japanese  school  to  begin  from  April,1999.  Qualifica- 
tions: Teaching  certificate  and  five  years  teaching  expe- 
rience. Duties:  Teach  regular  academic  subjects 
through  the  medium  of  English  to  Japanese  students  in 
a private  school.  Katoh  Gakuen  is  a private  Japanese  K- 
12  school  in  which  the  academic  curriculum  is  taught 
in  English;  it  is  not  a language  school.  Working  hours 
and  calendar  are  similar  to  regular  Japanese  public 
schools.  Salary  & Benefits:  Base  salary  is  from 
¥3,100,000  to  5,100,000  per  year,  depending  on  experi- 
ence and  education;  moving  allowance,  Japanese  health 
insurance  and  a generous  housing  allowance  is  also 
provided;  one-year  renewable  contract;  yearly  salary 
increases  scheduled.  Application  Materials:  Resume, 
reference,  photo,  cover  letter.  Deadline:  Ongoing.  Con- 
tact: Dr.  Michael  Bostwick;  Katoh  Gakuen,  1979 
Jiyugaoka,  Ooka,  Numazu,  Shizuoka  410-0022;  t/f: 
0559-26-0522;  <bostwick@gol.com>. 

(Shizuoka-ken)  Katoh  Schools  and  College  in  Numazu  is  seek- 
ing a full-time  junior  high  school  teacher  for  an  expanding 
English  immersion  program  in  a private  Japanese  school  to 
begin  from  April,l999.  Qualifications:  Teaching  certificate  in 
one  of  the  following  subjects-math,  science,  social  studies 
(geography  and  economics),  music,  or  art;  and  five  years 
teaching  experience;  proficiency  in  computers,  internet,  as 
well  as  a strong  background  in  ESL  helpful.  Duties:  Teach 
junior  high  school  level  Japanese  children  in  an  immersion 
program  through  the  medium  of  English.  Katoh  Gakuen  is 
not  an  English  conversation  school.  Working  hours  and  cal- 
endar are  similar  to  regular  Japanese  public  schools.  Salary 
& Benefits:  Base  salary  is  from  ¥3,100,000  to  5,100,000  per 
year,  depending  on  experience  and  education;  moving  allow- 
ance, Japanese  health  insurance  and  a generous  housing 
allowance  is  also  provided;  one-year  renewable  contract; 
yearly  salary  increases  scheduled.  Application  Materials: 
Resume,  reference,  photo,  cover  letter.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 
Contact  Dr.  Michael  Bostwick;  Katoh  Gakuen,  1979 
Jiyugaoka,  Ooka,  Numazu,  Shizuoka  410-0022;  t/f:  0559-26- 
0522;  <bostwick@gol.com>. 

(Tokyo-to)  Saxon  School  of  English  is  Setagaya-ku  is 
looking  for  a part-time  English  teacher.  Qualifications: 
Native-speaker  competency.  Duties:  Teach  English  con- 
versation, prepare  students  for  tests  (Eiken,  TOEFL,  etc.) 
Salary  & Benefits:  ¥3,000  per  hour,  travel  reimburse- 
ment; income  taxes  withheld  by  employer.  Application 
Materials:  Personal  history.  Contact:  Saxon  School  of 
English,  2-12-6  Nozawa,  Setagaya-ku,  Tokyo  154-0003. 
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Web  Comer 

New!  You  can  receive  the  most  recent  JIC  job  listing  by  e- 
mail  at  <begole@po.harenet.ne.jp> 

"ELT  News"  at  <http://www.eltnews.com>. 

"JALT  Online"  homepage  at  <http:/  / 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/index.html>.  "Jobs"  sec- 
tion at  <http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/features/ 
jobs.html>. 

"Sophia  Applied  Linguistics  Circle"  (Japanese  site)  at 

<http://www.asahi-net.or.jp/~jg8t-fjt/bulletin.htm>. 

"Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a Job"  at 
<http://www.wizweb.com/ -susan /mainpage.html>. 

"ESL  Job  Center  on  the  Web"  at  <http:// 
www.pacificnet.net/~sperling/jobcenter.html>. 

"Ohayo  Sensei"  at  <http://www.wco.com/~ohayo/ >. 

NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information  Systems) 
career  information  at  <http://nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp>. 


To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher  please  send  the  follow- 
ing information  by  fax  or  e-mail:  City  and  prefecture,  name  of 
institution,  title  of  position,  whether  full-  or  part-time,  qualifi- 
cations, duties,  salary  and  benefits,  application  materials,  dead- 
line, and  contact  information.  Faxes  should  be  sent  to  Bettina 
Begole  at  0857-87-0858;  <begole<^po.harenet.ne.jp>. 


TIT/Job  information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment 
practices,  in  accordance  with  Japanese  law,  international  law, 
and  human  good  sense.  Announcements  in  the  jic/Positions 
column  should  not  contain  exclusions  or  requirements  concern- 
ing gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin  ("native 
speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or  "American"), 
unless  there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling  reasons 
for  such  discrimination,  in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be 
clearly  explained  in  the  job  announcement.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity  and  to  return  ads  for  rewriting  if 
they  do  not  comply  with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language  educa- 
tion to  use  this  free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest 
group  of  qualified,  caring  professionals.  Nonpublic  person- 
nel searches  and/or  discriminatory  limitations  reduce  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus  counterproduc- 
tive to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 

£ The  Language  Teacher 
Job  Information  Center 

JIC/Positions  Bill 
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Membership  Information 

JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JALT, 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  4,000.  There  are  currently  37  jalt  chapters  and  2 affiliate  chapters 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — jalt  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  jalt  Journal;  jalt  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  jalt  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph  series). 
Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers7 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  t 
monthly  basis  in  each  jalt  chapter,  and  National  Special  Interest  Groups,  N-SiGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  sped 
interest,  jalt  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes.  : 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagaw 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omr; 
Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokoham 
Kumamoto  (affiliate),  Miyazaki  (affiliate). 

N-SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer- Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Langua* 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Materials  Writers;  Professionalise 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video;  Oth* 
Language  Educators  (forming);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (forming),  jalt  members  can  join  as  many  N-SiGs  as  they  wish  f< 
a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  N-SIG.  - 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development— Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  jalt  Research  Gran 
Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships  (¥5,00- 
are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  tw 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  jalt  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for  evej 
five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  jalt  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yub, 
furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher,  or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge 
a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Offic 
Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  <jalt@gol.com> 
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Sound 

-*•  variety,  pair  work,  group  work,  and 
pacing  make  for  high  student  interest 
and  involvement 

— *•  mini-lectures  boost  vocablary  and 
expand  topic  knowledge 
& cross-cultural  awareness 
— *•  individual  sound  discrimination  activi- 
ties and  stress/intonation  pattern  prac- 
tice 

—*■  consolidating  review  and  recycle  units 
—*■  optional  speaking  activities  at  the  end 
of  each  content  unit 

— *•  photocopiable  supplemental  activities 
and  two  achievement  tests  in  the 
Teacher’s  Manual 


*dcdtencnp  fan  today  o cuonldf 


For  more  information  please  contact: 

Prentice  Hall  Japan 

Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101, 8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 

Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@phj.co.jp 

Kansai  Office  Tel:  06-355-0466  Fax:  06-355-0467  e-mail:  pjwjapan(3)gol.com 


Oxford  University  Press 


Now  adapted  for  6LT 
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This  is  an  ELT  adaptation  of 
r®-winnir 


Nick  Park's  Oscar® -winning 
film  The  Wrong  Trousers™. 
The  video  is  supported  by  a 
comprehensive  Teacher's 
Video  Guide  and  an  Activity 
Book  that  is  full  of  ideas  to 
exploit  the  video  for 
language  learning  purposes, 
including  supplementary 
grammar  and  spelling 
exercises,  pronunciation 
practice  and  a picture 
dictionary. 


Please  send  me  a free  copy  of  the 
Sample  Video  C~)  Activity  Book 
Name: 


School  Name: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 


Address:  School 


O 


Home 


o 


Please  fax  to:  03-5995-3919 


Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
t 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-6368-9213 
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Purposes 

David  Carlson 

9 Self-Efficacy  Syllabus 

Stephen  A.  Templin,  Masako  Shiroku,  & 
Kanako  Taira 

13  Contextualization  in  Long-Term  Role-Play 
Steven  M.  Sigler  & Gary  J.  Ockey 

17  The  Essence  of  Return  Culture  Shock: 
Mystified  With  the  Obvious 
Wayne  K.  Johnson 
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(An  Analysis  of  Monbusho- Approved  Textbooks 
for  English  Course  I:  From  the  Perspective  of 
World  English,  by  Kiryu  Naoyuki,  Shibata  Takeshi, 
Tagaya  Hiroko,  & Wada  Tomoko) 
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Teacher  Belief,  Teacher  Action:  Connecting  Research  and  the  Classroom 

October  8 -11,1999 


* ERLC 


Maebashi  Green  Dome,  Gunma  Prefecture — about  one  hour  from  Tokyo 

Plenary  speaker  lineup: 

Richard  Allwright,  University  of  Lancaster,  U.K.,  Anna  Uhl  Chamot, 
George  Washington  University,  U.S.A.,  Elizabeth  Gatbonton,  Concordia 
University,  Canada,  and  Mario  Rinvolucri,  Pilgrims  Ltd.,  U.K. 

Plan  to  join  us  for  JALT's  gala  25th  anniversary  celebration! 


i 


OnLine  is  a 3-level  course  in  American  English  starting  at  Basic  level. 
The  topic-based  syllabus  integrates  grammar,  vocabulary,  functions, 
conversational  strategies,  and  cross-cultural  content. 


KEY  FEATURES  INCLUDE: 

• Conversation  practice  in  natural  contexts 

• Interactive  pairwork  activities 

• Lively  task  listening 

• Unique  Wordbuilder 

• Teacher's  Guide  with  photocopiable  review  tests 


The  Best-Selling  Course  for 
Japanese  Students 
FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  CONTACT  OUR  ELT  HOTLINE  AT: 

^ (Tel)  03-5977-8581  (Fax)  03-5977-8582 

Please  send  a sample  of  OnLine  Basic  □ Book  1 □ Book  2 □ (please  tick  one). 

I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name: School: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


& 

O MACMILLAN 
ERLCANGUAGEHOUSE 


Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 
Tel:  06-245-9995  Fax:  06-245-9996 

www  http://wyiw.i3web.ntti.co.jp/MacmillanLH  E-MAIL  mlh@po.sphere.nejp 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper, 
with  three  centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The 
Language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines: as  indicated  below. 

M+Zs 

7-t-d.  Eft 

1*t273\ 

J&lUtAstfs  t)  </i? 

The  Language  Teacher  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  (apa)  9 4* 
it o B*s§ie#<9ft  • 

(i  v The  Language  Teacher  <DJ*y  9 4~  > <0  B 4^ 

B*S§fiJfc#K*irav' 

OJtwe, 

SttCM 

filJteLfc»)TSC:  £*<$>»)* To 

Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-head- 
ings (bold-faced  or  italics)  used  throughout 
for  the  convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies 
are  required.  The  author's  name,  affiliation, 
and  contact  details  should  appear  on  only 
one  of  the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150 
words,  biographical  information  of  up  to  100 
words,  and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  draw- 
ings should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of 
paper.  Send  all  three  copies  to  Bill  Lee. 
BW&Sitrto  4W^gS®«5fflfc20*mi*3o  £ 

at 

ft  LT£3F-£Ti?r®«ra*^I2  LT  < 

L£o{tT<£?v'0  m$ i -waits  *x<o'p\,z 
**A#i1\  giJiftKL,  «co|(pA®^ri:en«rf*Mt 
T < /i  3 t*o  7D  y 

1 is  Lite  &&<094  h 

JK  1507- xw 

ioo7-mrt«?F#60ifa^:B&sir 

o 2 

85,  Sc 

m<Otks 

Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to 
1,500  words  must  be  informed  and  of  current 
concern  to  professionals  in  the  language 
teaching  field.  Send  submissions  to  Bill  Lee. 

3t£g£iS£:*oTV'* 

to  SUftK*  frjbfl's  • *r®$Rgco 

EiKirfcEAL*  b*s&is&£ 
iz&'&t)  </i$v*0 

* jn&c015B#ftTto 

Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  inter- 
viewing a well  known  professional  in  the 
field,  please  consult  the  editor  first. 

r^frfcAj  ^<04  y 9 ^-8e#rto  4*9 

V'o 

Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or 
other  items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions 


of  up  to  500  words  should  be  sent  to  the 
editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  3 months 
prior  to  publication,  to  allow  time  to  request 
a response  to  appear  in  the  same  issue,  if 
appropriate.  TLT  will  not  publish  anonymous 
correspondence  unless  there  is  a compelling 
reason  to  do  so,  and  then  only  if  the  corre- 
spondent is  known  to  the  editor. 

The  Language  Teacher  £ ft-/.:  123* & 

fiSlil.OOtmafi,  1 

its 

UB*MJfcM.«-ei-.  «&#**££  irttBrL*: 
i&^its  *h.K#T*R£69a$*tKfR 

Ls  pqL^Ci®:fr<G£J|*»*SL*T. 

Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and 
are  able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500 
words,  please  contact  the  editor. 

mg&«scWt;raaiT-5^o@R5iA^^^Di- 
ZTfefOjJVs  *6D$R£*$y£LA:t';frli,  B* 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to 
replicate  your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send 
submissions  to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 

+Z%&M*T4r4  7 <*)$&£*« 

a* 

*£*£*6A HZZtWT&tl- 
itetxmziz 
smi-.  &s§ 

<09  4 Y • ffr®«W60D-v^g£,  200 

7-  KfM<0£:fc£§'*EAL,  My  Share 
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<0%ftft<0  2 *ftm<Dl5B&%Vi‘o 

Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not 
publish  unsolicited  reviews. Contact  the  Pub- 
lishers' Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submis- 
sion guidelines  and  the  Book  Reviews  editor 
for  permission  to  review  unlisted  materials. 
SF^TTo  MJfcLT,  *<D*<o®ti'tx TV'S 
itciotv'jto  ®m*m'itz 
(i  % Publishers  Review  Copies  Liaison  C 
ttZs  The  Lan- 

guage Teacher  ICJQIKT*  1--^  £ t>  Lv'#T£>£ 
i)'¥n  ri'£€S12T&  tz<0s  ^ittj H Book  Reviews 

JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official 
JALT  organizational  activities  should  be  sent 
to  the  JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
JALT 

JALT  News  < td  3 V'o 

fffaii*  zft&\z*z^<o&ftn<oii}  n® 

69 15  B U JALT  News  fijjSfMtt. 

Special  Interest  Group  News.  JALT- 
recognised  Special  Interest  Groups  may  sub- 
mit a monthly  report  to  the  Special  Interest 
Group  News  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

JALT  Special  Interest  Group  & 

n<o&%\b**®,i&Ltz\<'i5\±,  sics  ampler 
m® n,  tett*r*Mc*s-^69 
%ft  n <m*n®<o\5B\,z  sics  fiitMTto 

Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit 
a monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a 
title — usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name,  (d)  in- 
clude the  month  in  which  the  presentation 
was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the  reporter's 
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name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact  the 
Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

<73^^60 

(b) 

<c)££#£*W!2U  <d)«£*H*o 

ttZs 

(c)*3kU«^at#«S:J3CF 

<02*  MU 6915BU 
Chapter  Reports  6JJfc^£*3iJTTo  B4^S&69^^ 
IlChapter  ReportsB^S5a3Jfc^l-^iJI  *)  < tz2 
v»0 

Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow 
the  precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT 
(i.e.,  topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee, 
and  other  information  in  order,  followed  by 
a brief,  objective  description  of  the  event). 
Maps  of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon 
consultation  with  the  column  editor.  Meet- 
ings that  are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of 
the  month  should  be  published  in  the  previ- 
ous month's  issue.  Announcements  or  re- 
quests for  guidelines  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chapter  Meetings  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

^ • 7 7 LT  < ®.& 

T^tsm-cto  itbaSr^ttL/wV^ti,  Chapter 
Announcements  v*0  ^ 

*+<dt,  ®vms 

02*  J1  M<0 15  B U 

Chapter  Announcements  0 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participa- 
tion in/announcements  of  conferences,  col- 
loquia,  seminars,  or  research  projects  may 
be  posted  in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your 
announcements  of  up  to  150  words  to  the 
Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

jALxwnoa^u  j:  zmi 

j alt>  J:  8& 

jALrUnoBH^lc 

Wm®  LWt 

1 &&& Z t UV  & t The  Language 
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2*JJrt?Oi5BU  Bulletin  Board 
To  TOBL  Conference  Calendar  <tBC.  ^ 
Rs  m'&tsbit’kisutzztii’c&ii-o  rtt 
i§.<Offi\ts  Conference  Calendar 

JlC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospec- 
tive employers  to  use  this  free  service  to 
locate  the  most  qualified  language  teachers 
in  Japan.  Contact  the  Job  Information  Center 
editor  for  an  announcement  form.  Deadline 
for  submitting  forms:  15th  of  the  month  two 
months  prior  to  publication.  Publication  does 
not  indicate  endorsement  of  the  institution 
by  JALT.  It  is  the  position  of  the  JALT  Execu- 
tive Board  that  no  positions-wanted  an- 
nouncements will  be  printed. 

#AffiTTo  ^©L£v^{4,  Job  Informa- 
tion Center/Positions  ffiJfc^UAnnounce- 
ment  Form  £133#:  LT  < /i?  v*0  p%$B. 

£ ri&Si:  % z ^<o%ft  jj  02*  jj  jfflwis  B iz  job 
Information  Center /Positions 
To  The  Language  Teacher  JHU1  JALT  its  Z<0 
fflc9|ir£60[*m£«!jETS  £ £(4T£  * 

JALT  Executive  Board 
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JALT  Publications  Board  Chair  — William  Acton 

Nagaikegami  6410-1/  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488- 
0872;  <i44993g@nucc .cc .nagoya-u.ac.jp> 

Editor — Laura  MacGregor 

Irimacho  3-13-3-307/  Chofu-shi  182-0004;  t/f:  03*54909565; 

<1  aura  ©tokyo  .email. ne.jp  > 

Japanese-Language  Editor  — (Kinugawa  Takao) 

T 305-8577  o < Ifrtj^i&i-i-i  > 9 t/f:  0298- 

53*7477  (w);  <kinugawa@intersc.tsukuba.ac.jp> 

Associate  Editor  — Bill  Lee 

Faculty  of  Regional  Studies,  Gifu  University,  1-1  Yanagido,  Gifu 
501-1193;  f:  058-293-3118;  <wmlee@cc.gifu-u.ac.jp> 

Japanese-Language  Associate  Editor  — Masaki) 

t 305-85 77  ^ < lrt^£^i-i-i 
t/f:  0298-53-7372  (w);  <ono@sakura.cc.tsukuba.ac.jp> 

Assistant  Editor  — Paul  Lewis 

602  New  Urban  Issha,  2-34  Issha,  Meito-ku,  Nagoya  463-0093; 
t/f:  052-709-1307  (h);  <pndI@gol.com> 

TLT  Online  Editor  — Bob  Gettings 

Hokusei  Gakuen  Women's  Junior  College,  Minami-4  Nishi-17, 
Chuo-ku,  Sapporo  064-0804;  t:  011-613-2488  (h); 

011-561-7156  (w);  f:  011-513-7505  (w); 
<gettings@sco.bekkoame.ne.jp> 

Column  Editors 

A Chapter  in  Your  Life  — Joyce  Cunningham  & Miyao  Mariko 
Joyce  Cunningham:  Faculty  of  Humanities,  Ibaraki  University, 
2-1-1  Bunkyo,  Mito  310-0056;  t:  029-228-8455;  f:  029-228-8499; 
English:  <doycie@mito.ipc.ibaraki.ac.jp>; 

B <mariko@cs.kasei.ac.jp> 

My  Share  — Sandra  J.  Smith  & Oishi  Harumi 
Sandra  J.  Smith:  Suzugamine  Women's  College,  4-6-18  Inokuchi, 
Nishi-ku,  Hiroshima  733-8623;  t:  082-278-1103  (w); 
f:  082-277-0301  (w);  English:  <smi th@suzugamine.ac.jp>; 

B#2§:  <oishi@nagoya-wu.ac.jp> 

Book  Reviews  — Katharine  Isbell  & Oda  Masaki 
Send  all  column  submissions  to  Katharine  Isbell:  Miyazaki 
International  College,  1405  Kano,  Kiyotake-cho,  Miyazaki-gun 
889-1605;  t:  0985-85-5931  (w);  f:  0985-84-3396  (w); 

<kisbell  ©miyaz  aki-mic . ac  .jp>; 

B#S&:  <oda@lit.tamagawa.ac.jp> 

Publishers'  Review  Copies  Liaison  — Angela  Ota 
West  Park  Communication  Services,  Funakoshi  957-6,  Gosen-shi, 
Niigata  959-1805;  t:  0250-41-1104;  f:  0250-41-1226; 
<angela@cocoa.ocn  me.jp> 

Letters  — Bill  Lee  (See  Associate  Editor)  & Koarai  Mikiya 
tfi:  t/f:  03-5490-9565  (h);  <ja8m-kari@asahi-net.or.jp> 

SIG  Reports  — Tom  Memer 
1-55-17  Higiriyama,  Konan-ku,  Yokohama  233-0015; 
t/f:  045-822-6623  (w);  <tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp> 

Chapter  Reports  — Diane  Pelyk  & Nagano  Yoshiko 
Diane  Pelyk:  Fukumaru  Bldg.  10B,  4-2-30  Masaki  Naka-ku, 
Nagoya  460-0024;  t/f:  052-671-8232 
B $n§:  <nagano97@pop.wa2.so-net.or.jp>; 

English:  <dmp@gol.com> 

Chapter  Meetings  — Malcolm  Swanson  & Tom  Memer 
Malcolm  Swanson:  2-19-28  Maigaoka,  Kokura  Minami-ku, 
Kitakyushu  802-0823;  t/f:  093-962-8430  (h); 

English:  <malcolm@seafolk.ne.jp>;  B #!!§:  <tmt@nn.i94u.0r.jp> 


JALT  News  — Thom  Simmons  & Sugino  Toshiko 
Thom  Simmons:  #303  Tanaka  Bldg.,  2-28-10  Morigaoka, 

Isogo-ku,  Yokohama  235-0024;  t/f:  045-845-8242; 
<malang@gol.com>; 

Sugino  Toshiko:  <RXE21345@niftyserve.or.jp> 

Bulletin  Board  — David  Dycus  & Saito  Makiko 
English:  Dave  Dycus:  3-57  Toriimatsu-cho,  Kasugai  486-0844; 
<dcdycus@asu.aasajie.jp>;  Japanese:  <chip621@aol.com> 

Conference  Calendar  — Lynne  Roecklein  & Kakutani  Tomoko 
Lynne  Roecklein:  Faculty  of  Regional  Studies,  Gifu  University,  1-1 
Yanagido,  Gifu  501-1193;  t:  058-293-3096  (w); 
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Introduction 


Your  1999  Information  and  Directory  of  Officers  and  Associate  Members  is  enclosed  with  this  month's  TLT.  Thanks  to  Bill 
Lee,  Malcolm  Swanson,  and  Kinugawa  Takao  for  overseeing  this  project. 

In  our  first  feature  article  in  this  issue,  David  Carlson  shows  how  teachers  can  maximize  vocabulary  development 
through  the  use  of  word  frequency  lists.  Stephen  Templin,  Masako  Shiroku,  and  Kanako  Taira  report  on  a pilot  study  of 
a self-efficacy  syllabus  which  they  implemented  to  enhance  EFL  learners'  ability  by  raising  their  self-efficacy  in  English. 

Next,  Steven  Sigler  and  Gary  Ockey  propose  the  use  of  longterm  role-play  to  allow  students  to  select  materials  and 
communicative  tasks  that  fit  their  individual  interests,  and  give  teachers  the  opportunity  to  monitor  student  progress 
and  give  feedback.  Our  final  English  language  feature  article,  by  Wayne  Johnson,  examines  the  return  culture  shock 
that  one  encounters  during  repatriation  to  their  home  country. 

In  this  month's  Japanese  language  feature,  Kiryu  Naoyuki,  Shibata  Takeshi,  Tagaya  Hiroko,  and  Wada  Tomoko 
present  their  analysis  of  Monbusho-approved  textbooks  for  English  I,  in  which  they  found  that  topics  involving  the 
United  States  and  Japan  dominated  those  of  other  countries  where  English  is  used. 

A number  of  TLT  staff  changes  have  recently  occurred.  Former  abstract  translator,  Hagino  Toshiko  takes  over  as 
J ALT  News  co-editor.  We  welcome  Abe  Emika  to  take  her  place.  Saito  Makiko  will  be  our  new  Bulletin  Board  column 
co-editor.  Tsukahara  Maki  and  Brian  Cullen  will  join  the  proofreading  team,  taking  the  places  of  Tashiro  Hitomi  and 
Michael  Cholewinski,  whose  work  has  been  appreciated. 

Next  month,  TLT  is  proud  to  present  a special  issue  on  Active  Learning,  guest  edited  by  Katharine  Isbell,  Julie 
Sagliano,  Michael  Sagliano,  and  Timothy  Stewart. 
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More  than  ever,  in  turbulent  markets, 
you  need  sound,  independent  advice  to 
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Word  Frequency  Lists 
for  Specific  Purposes 


There  are  various  reasons  why  ESL  instructors 
decide  to  create  their  own  teaching  materials. 
Often,  teachers  find  that  suitable  materials  are 
unavailable  for  their  particular  teaching  situation.  As 
Sauvignon  (1983)  points  out,  commercially-available 
materials  are  "written  for  general  audiences  and  thus 
cannot,  in  themselves,  meet  all  the  needs  of  a particular 
L2  class.  The  authors  . . . cannot  foresee  all  the  needs  of 
individual  teachers  and  learners"  (p.  4).  Therefore,  in 
order  to  more  closely  match  the  needs  of  a particular 
situation,  and  ultimately  to  teach  more  effectively, 
many  instructors  feel  compelled  to  create  their  own 
materials. 

That  is  exactly  how  I felt  when  I began  teaching 
courses  in  dental  English  at  a Japanese  dental  school. 
After  considerable  searching,  I concluded  that  there 
were  no  commercially-available  books  appropriate  for 
teaching  dental  English  to  first-  and  second-year  Japa- 
nese dental  students.  While  a few  books  on  dental  En- 
glish did  exist,  they  all  were  written  for  learners  of 
English  with  considerable  knowledge  of  dental  termi- 
nology, such  as  practicing  dentists,  dental  technicians, 
and  hygienists.  Accordingly,  the  materials  included 
many  highly  technical  terms  for  advanced  dental  pro- 
cedures that  were  unfamiliar  to  Japanese  students  just 
beginning  their  dental  English  coursework.  This  meant 
that  the  materials  could  not  be  used  effectively  without 
heavy  editing  or  lengthy  explanation. 

For  teaching  dental  English,  I also  tried  making  use  of 
a dental  vocabulary  list  as  well  as  a dental  dictionary  for 
required  materials.  However,  some  of  my  students  were 
quick  to  point  out  that  technical  lexicons  provided  them 
with  no  way  of  distinguishing  between  rare  and  com- 
mon vocabulary.  Such  lexical  resources  gave  the  stu- 
dents no  clues  to  the  difference  in  frequency  between 
highly  technical  vocabulary  that  they  did  not  need  at  an 
early  stage  in  their  dental  studies,  and  more  common 
dental  vocabulary  that  they  did  need.  In  fact,  the  stu- 
dents also  pointed  out  to  me  that  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon vocabulary  they  encountered  in  their  beginning 
dental  science  courses  was  occasionally  not  listed  in  a 
dental  dictionary.  Perhaps  it  was  deemed  too  elemen- 
tary for  inclusion  in  a technical  reference  book. 


Through  such  work  with  existing  teaching  materials 
and  lexicons,  which  assumed  considerable  prior 
knowledge  of  technical  vocabulary,  I became  highly 
aware  that  information  about  word  frequency — in  par- 
ticular, knowing  what  the  most  frequent  dental-related 
words  are — could  be  extremely  useful  to  both  teacher 
and  student.  If  a list  of  most  frequent  words  were 
available,  it  would  aid  the  instructor  by  immediately 
showing  what  words  or  topics  should  be  emphasized 
in  a particular  lesson  or  in  a syllabus.  It  would  also 
lend  a great  deal  of  credence  to  vocabulary  studies 
when,  for  instance,  a teacher  could  say  to  the  students, 
"These  are  the  most  common  words  in  your  field  of 
study."  In  addition,  it  might  even  motivate  students  to 
learn  vocabulary  if  they  knew  they  were  going  to  en- 
counter it  often. 

While  word  frequency  information  could  be  very 
useful,  finding  information  about  word  frequency  for  a 
particular  field  or  subject,  such  as  dental  English,  is 
difficult.  Much  of  the  readily  available  word  frequency 
information  tends  to  be  of  a very  general  kind,  based 
on  balanced  corpora  (Carroll,  Davies,  & Richman,  1971; 
Zeno,  1995).  Because  so-called  balanced  corpora  are 
often  the  products  of  comprehensive  reference  book 
projects,  they  naturally  use  a wide  cross-section  of  lan- 
guage for  lexicographic  thoroughness  (i.e.  they  "bal- 
ance" the  corpus).  However,  by  combining  data  from 
diverse  fields,  balancing  produces  lists  of  words  that 
do  not  characterize  any  particular  domain  or  field.  So, 
for  the  purposes  of  creating  teaching  materials  for 
courses  in  a specific  domain,  a balanced  frequency  list 
is  of  very  little  use.  Naturally,  the  most  useful  and  au- 
thentic list  is  going  to  be  one  drawn  from  texts  in  the 
particular  field  being  studied. 

In  the  past  decade,  due  to  the  widespread  use  of 
personal  computers  and  corpus  linguistics  software 
programs,  various  word  count  studies  have  been  car- 
ried out.  However,  for  many  fields,  including  dental 
English,  word  frequency  lists  have  never  been  pub- 
lished. Therefore,  this  paper  addresses  the  need  for 
domain-specific  word  frequency  lists  by  demonstrating 
how  teachers  can  easily  create  their  own  lists.  It  then 
discusses  several  ways  that  teachers  can  use  such  lists 
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as  the  basis  for  creating  teaching  materials  which  em- 
phasize the  most  frequent  words  in  a specific  domain. 

Creating  a Corpus 

The  first  step  in  creating  a word  list  is  to  identify  and 
collect  a body  of  relevant  texts.  For  the  purpose  of 
demonstration  in  this  paper,  I began  by  locating  En- 
glish-language articles  on  topics  of  general  dentistry 
available  on  the  Internet.  The  main  advantage  of  using 
Internet-based  text,  or  any  other  text  in  computer-read- 
able form,  is  that  the  time-consuming  task  of  manually 
entering  text  is  eliminated.  All  texts  chosen  were  from 
North  American  sources  (The  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation: http://www.ada.org/;  The  Canadian  Dental 
Association:  http://www.cda-adc.ca/;  and  The  Dental 
Consumer  Advisor:  http://www.toothinfo.com/). 

Once  the  dental-English  corpus  (henceforth  DE  Cor- 
pus) texts  were  identified,  I selected  the  main  text  por- 
tion of  each  article,  while  ignoring  sidebars,  menus, 
and  other  irrelevant  sections.  Using  MSWord,  I com- 
bined the  texts  into  one  large  text  file.  At  this  stage,  I 
also  pre-edited  the  data,  which  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing: correcting  obvious  spelling  errors  that  were 
flagged  by  MSWord;  deleting  headings;  and  deleting 
several  phrases  of  Spanish.  For  compatibility  with  the 
data-processing  software  which  I used  (described  be- 
low), I saved  the  data  as  an  MS-DOS  text  file  with  line 
breaks.  This  step  eliminated  various  word-processor 
formatting  codes  from  the  text. 

Computing  Word  Frequency 

Once  a corpus  was  collected,  the  next  step  was  to  use 
a program  to  read  through  the  data  and  output  a list 
of  word  forms  and  their  total  number  of  occurrences 
in  order  of  frequency.  This  is  also  known  as  a 
wordform  count. 

I analyzed  the  dental-related  corpus  using  a program 
called  WORDS  (available:  http://www.dsu.  edu/ 
-johnsone/sno.html).  WORDS  is  an  easy-to-use  pro- 
gram, designed  to  do  three  things:  (1)  count  the  number 
of  running  words  in  the  text,  (2)  count  the  number  of 
unique  word  forms,  and  (3)  list  the  number  of  occur- 
rences of  each  unique  form  (Johnson,  1995).  Using  the 
default  setting,  all  words  are  lowercased  so  that 
wordforms  such  as  "Dental"  and  "dental"  are  combined. 

Results 

The  program  WORDS  identified  a total  of  24,345  words 
in  the  DE  Corpus,  including  3,353  unique  word  forms. 
Figure  1 shows  the  15  most  frequent  words. 

Obviously,  none  of  these  words  is  uniquely  dental- 
related.  Such  results  are  typical  of  word  count  studies 
(Carroll,  Davies,  & Richman,  1971;  Human  Communi- 
cation Research  Centre,  1992),  in  which  the  most  fre- 
quent word  in  formal  written  English  is  the , and  the  15 
most  common  words  include  other  so-called  function 
words,  such  as  of,  and , a,  to,  you , and  I.  These  function 
words  are  the  words  of  a text  which  convey  syntactic 
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Figure  1.  The 
Corpus 

15  most  frequent  words  in  the  DE 

meaning,  and  the  most  frequent  words  in  any  corpus 
are  typically  these  short  function  words.  These  first  15 
function  words  occurred  a total  of  6,526  times  in  a cor- 
pus of  24,345  words,  accounting  for  over  one-quarter 
(26.8%)  of  the  data. 

When  the  function  words  are  deleted,  the  content 
words — which  in  this  corpus  are  the  dental-related 
words  that  we  are  looking  for — become  apparent.  Us- 
ing a WORDS  stop  file  called  COMMON. WDS,  I deleted 
the  first  15  common  word  forms,  as  well  as  110  other 
function  words  that  were  flagged  by  COMMON. WDS. 

The  100  most  frequent  dental-related  words  in  the 
DE  Corpus  appear  in  Figure  2. 

In  one  final  editing  step,  word  forms  which  were 
treated  as  separate  entries  by  the  program  were  grouped 
into  families  of  words.  This  can  be  carried  out  using 
WORDS,  first  by  changing  parameter  one  (alphabetic 
sort  of  output  words)  of  the  control  file  (CONTROL. ASC) 
to  "yes,"  and  then  running  WORDS  a second  time  using 
the  first  output  file  data.  Similar  output  can  be  attained 
in  DOS  mode  using  the  command  SORT  <inputfile 
>outputfile  /R  /+n  where  "n"  is  the  number  of  the  col- 
umn with  which  to  begin  sorting. 

Figure  3 shows  the  first  50  word  families,  the  num- 
ber of  occurrences  of  individual  words,  and  the  total 
occurrences  of  all  forms. 

Discussion 

Validity:  The  vocabulary  identified  in  Figure  2 is  the 
most  common  dental-related  vocabulary  in  one  par- 
ticular corpus  of  articles  in  general  introductory  den- 
tistry from  North  American  sources.  These  are  some  of 
the  basic  words  that  beginning  students  of  dental  En- 
glish need  as  the  core  vocabulary  for  their  studies. 

Although  the  results  of  this  one  study,  which  is 
based  on  a 24,345-word  sample,  must  be  viewed  with 
caution  due  to  the  modest  size  of  the  corpus,  they 
strike  the  author  as  typical  of  the  beginning  dental  En- 
glish domain.  In  working  on  this  particular  frequency 
list  this  year,  I have  found  that  it  closely  matches  the 
vocabulary  and  concepts  that  my  students  already 
know  in  their  LI,  or  that  they  are  learning  concurrently 
in  their  Japanese-language  courses  in  introductory 
dental  science.  While  another  count  based  on  a differ- 
ent corpus  of  general  dental  English  articles  would 
produce  a different  ranking,  most  of  the  same  words 
would  undoubtedly  be  present  in  the  first  100. 
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Figure  2.  The  100  most  common  dental  words  in  the  DE  Corpus 


For  more  advanced  courses,  naturally  different  cor- 
pora composed  of  more  advanced-level  texts  would  be 
appropriate  for  creating  word  lists.  In  fact,  for  the  course 
I will  teach  to  continuing  students  in  the  coming  aca- 
demic year,  I plan  to  also  work  with  eight  different  cor- 
pora— one  for  each  of  the  dental  specialties  recognized 
by  the  dental  profession  in  the  United  States — in  addi- 
tion to  collecting  a larger  general  corpus. 

For  readers  who  wish  to  conduct  their  own  word 
frequency  studies  with  more  emphasis  on  statistical 
methodology,  I recommend  the  articles  on  corpus  de- 
velopment and  statistical  analysis  that  introduce  The 
American  Heritage  Word  Frequency  Book  (Carroll,  Davies, 
& Richman,  1971).  The  model  presented  in  these  ar- 
ticles continues  to  be  used  for  large-scale  projects  (S. 
Ivens,  personal  communication,  July  2, 1998). 

Finally,  it  should  be  added  that  while  counting  words 
is  informative  and  useful,  the  word  itself  is  not  always 
going  to  be  the  best  unit  for  analysis.  Meaning  is  also 
important.  Since  meaning  is  often  a product  of  context, 
information  about  the  context  in  which  a word  is  used 
will  also  be  important,  and  it  is  discussed  below. 

Applications:  Louw  (1991)  writes  that "...  if  the  top  2000 
or  so  most  frequent  words  in  English  are  systematically 
taught  in  all  of  their  forms  and  in  well-structured  materi- 
als, they  will  carry  with  them  most  of  the  grammatical 
and  discourse  detail  that  second  and  foreign  language 
learners  are  ever  likely  to  need"  (p.  152). 

Once  a frequency  list  has  been  created,  there  are 
many  ways  a teacher  can  present  the  information.  The 
simplest  and  most  obvious  way  is  to  give  the  list  to  the 
students;  in  my  experience  working  with  word  fre- 
quency lists,  many  students  find  information  about 
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frequency  fascinating.  Word  frequency  information 
can  also  be  used  to  create  a topical  syllabus:  a list  of 
topics  around  which  to  structure  a course.  It  can  also 
be  used  to  create  materials  for  individual  lessons. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  courses  I teach — large  lec- 
ture classes — I tend  to  favor  cloze  exercises  as  a way  of 
introducing  and  emphasizing  target  vocabulary  to  the 
whole  group.  I target  certain  common  word  forms, 
delete  them  from  a text  I have  created,  and  then  work 
with  the  text  in  various  ways:  having  students  guess 
from  the  context  what  the  correct  word  could  be;  hav- 
ing them  listen  for  the  key  vocabulary;  etc. 

Once  instructors  have  collected  a corpus  and  dis- 
covered what  the  most  frequent  words  in  a particu- 
lar domain  are  (e.g..  Fig.  2),  they  could  then  use  the 
frequency  list  as  a key  list  for  concordancing.  Essen- 
tially, concordancing  means  looking  at  specific 
words  in  a given  text  together  with  the  various  con- 
texts in  which  the  words  appear.  Concordancing  is 
gaining  greater  acceptance  in  language  teaching, 
both  for  teachers  to  create  materials  and  for  stu- 
dents to  directly  explore  language  data.  Flowerdew 
(1998)  as  well  as  Thurstun  and  Candlin  (1998)  have 
demonstrated  how  to  use  concordancing  software 
in  ESP  classes,  and  one  of  the  nice  features  of  giving 
students  the  key  words  in  context  is  that  they  can 
use  this  data  to  discern  patterns  and  then  form  their 
own  grammar  rules.  In  short,  these  are  just  some  of 
the  many  ways  that  word  frequency  information 
can  be  applied  to  ESL/ESP  classrooms. 

Conclusion 

This  paper  has  applied  the  basic  corpus-linguistic 
technique  of  word  frequency  counting  to  an  analysis 
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Figure  3.  The  first  50  word  families  in  the  DE  Corpus 
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of  one  particular  domain:  be- 
ginning dental  English.  This 
was  done  to  demonstrate  how 
ESL/ESP  instructors  can  easily 
create  their  own  word  fre- 
quency lists.  There  are  many 
possibilities  for  the  use  of  word 
frequency  information,  and 
with  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  text  processing  tools, 
instructors  can  apply  corpus 
linguistics  techniques  to  the 
creation  of  exciting  new  teach- 
ing materials. 
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Self-efficacy  refers  to  a person's  belief  in  how  well 
they  can  accomplish  a task  or  group  of  tasks 
(Bandura,  1997;  Locke  & Latham,  1990;  Schunk  & 
Zimmerman,  1994).  Language  learners  with  a high  self- 
efficacy  who  believe  they  can  learn  a language  are 
more  likely  to  learn  a language  than  learners  who  be- 
lieve they  cannot  learn  a language. 

Self-phenomena  such  as  self-concept,  self-esteem, 
confidence,  and  self-confidence  have  been  well-docu- 
mented (Coopersmith,  1967;  Griffee,  1997a;  Heyde, 
1979;  Shavelson,  Hubner,  & Stanton,  1976;  Templin, 
1995;  Yule,  Yanz,  & Tsuda,  1985).  Although  research- 
ers have  used  these  constructs  to  describe  and  explain 
human  behavior,  they  have  not  used  them  to  predict 
human  behavior  because  these  constructs  lack  five 
important  features:  (1)  judgement  of  capabilities, 

(2)  multiple  dimensions,  (3)  contexts,  (4)  mastery-crite- 
rion, and  (5)  pre-task  measurements  (Zimmerman, 
1995).  Self-efficacy  researchers  can  predict  human  be- 
havior by  including  these  five  features. 

First,  self-efficacy  examines  a person's  judgement  of 
their  capabilities  rather  than  personal  qualities.  Con- 
sider two  fictional  learners,  Emi  and  Satoshi.  Self-effi- 
cacy researchers  might  ask  Emi  to  judge  her 
capabilities  and  find  out  that  she  believes  she  can  intro- 
duce herself  in  English  at  a party.  In  contrast,  self-phe- 
nomena researchers  might  ask  Satoshi  to  judge  his 
personal  qualities  and  find  out  that  Satoshi  feels  good 
about  his  English.  However,  even  though  Satoshi  feels 
good  about  his  English,  we  do  not  know  if  Satoshi  be- 
lieves he  can  use  it  to  communicate. 

Second,  self-efficacy  recognizes  that  people  judge 
their  capabilities  differently  in  different  dimensions.  A 
self-efficacy  researcher  might  conclude  that  Emi  thinks 
she  can  introduce  herself  in  English  at  a party  but  does 
not  think  she  can  write  a short  self-introduction  in  En- 
glish. A researcher  of  the  other  self-phenomena  might 
conclude  that  Satoshi  is  confident  in  English  but  not 
notice  which  dimensions  of  English  Satoshi  is  confi- 
dent in  and  which  dimensions  he  is  not:  speaking,  lis- 
tening, writing,  reading,  grammar,  discourse, 
socio linguistic  knowledge,  etc. 

Third,  self-efficacy  researchers  try  to  study  how  vari- 
ous contexts  affect  a person's  judgement  of  their  capa- 
bilities— Emi  may  believe  she  can  introduce  herself  in 
the  context  of  a party  of  students,  but  she  may  believe 
she  cannot  introduce  herself  at  a Rotary  Club  meeting. 
Although  context  is  a necessary  part  of  self-efficacy 


studies,  it  is  not  a requirement  for  other  self-phenom- 
ena studies. 

A fourth  feature  of  self-efficacy  is  mastery-criterion.  A 
self-efficacy  researcher  must  specify  Emi's  level  of  self- 
efficacy  based  on  some  criterion,  usually  defined  by  nu- 
merical values:  Emi  thinks  she  can  introduce  herself  and 
people  will  understand  at  least  90%  of  what  she  says. 
Other  self-phenomena  researchers  compare  participants 
to  other  people:  Satoshi  shows  more  confidence  than  his 
classmates  in  introducing  himself.  Comparing  Satoshi 
with  his  classmates  does  not  tell  us  whether  Satoshi  be- 
lieves he  can  introduce  himself  or  not. 

Fifth,  self-efficacy  measurements  must  be  taken  be- 
fore participants  actually  perform  the  task.  Emi  should 
be  asked  to  fill  out  a questionnaire  about  how  well  she 
thinks  she  can  introduce  herself  in  English  at  a party 
before  she  goes  to  the  party.  Other  self-phenomena 
researchers,  however,  are  inconsistent  about  when  they 
take  measurements.  Satoshi  may  be  asked  to  fill  out  a 
questionnaire  in  regard  to  a task  before  he  performs  it, 
after  he  performs  it,  or  he  may  never  perform  the  task 
at  all.  If  researchers  take  measurements  after  partici- 
pants perform  a task,  or  if  participants  never  perform 
the  task,  researchers  cannot  predict  anything  about 
task  performance. 

Making  Predictions 

Many  hypotheses  (sometimes  mislabeled  as  theories)  in 
second  language  acquisition  (SLA)  and  psychology  can- 
not predict  much  of  anything  (Bandura,  1986;  Larsen- 
Freeman,  1991;  Locke  & Latham,  1990).  In  the  aerospace 
field,  no  one  wants  to  fly  in  a plane  that  scientists  can 
describe  and  explain  but  cannot  predict  whether  or  not  it 
will  stay  in  the  air.  Self-efficacy  predicts  a person's  atten- 
tion/ effort,  persistence,  strategies,  and  goals  (Bandura, 
1997).  People  with  high  self-efficacy  will  exert  more  at- 
tention, effort,  persistence,  and  strategies  than  those  with 
lower  self-efficacy.  When  those  with  low  self-efficacy 
fail,  they  tend  to  blame  their  failures  on  external  events 
rather  than  their  own  shortcomings. 

People  with  high  self-efficacy  set  more  challenging 
goals  for  themselves  than  those  with  low  self-efficacy. 
Challenging  goals  lead  to  increased  performance 
(Griffee,  1997b;  Griffee  & Templin,  1998;  Locke  & 
Latham,  1990);  consequently,  people  with  high  self- 
efficacy  outperform  people  with  low  self-efficacy. 

In  dangerous  situations  such  as  scuba  diving  or 
parachuting,  people  with  too  much  self-efficacy  can  get 
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themselves  killed,  but  in  less  dangerous  situations, 
lacking  self-efficacy  can  lead  to  a lifetime  of  regret: 
"educational  opportunities  forsaken,  valued  careers 
not  pursued,  interpersonal  relationships  not  cultivated, 
risks  not  taken,  and  failures  to  exercise  a stronger  hand 
in  shaping  one's  life  course"  (Bandura,  1997,  p.  71). 

Self-Efficacy  and  Language  Learning 

Although  applied  linguists  rarely  study  self-efficacy  in 
L2  acquisition,  psychology  researchers  have  studied  the 
relationships  between  self-efficacy  and  first  language 
(LI)  skills  for  gifted  and  remedial  students  in  speaking 
(Zimmerman  & Martinez-Pons,  1990),  listening  (Schunk 
&c  Rice,  1984),  writing  (Zimmerman  & Bandura,  1994), 
and  reading  (Schunk  & Rice,  1993).  They  have  showed 
that  students  with  high  self-efficacy  performed  better 
than  those  with  low  self-efficacy.  Psychology  researchers 
were  able  to  help  low  self-efficacy  language  learners 
raise  their  self-efficacy;  consequently,  these  students' 
linguistic  performance  improved  as  well. 

Pilot  Study 

Consistent  with  self-efficacy  research  in  psychology  and 
student-centered  syllabi  in  applied  linguistics  (Brown, 
1995;  Nunan,  1988),  we  piloted  a self-efficacy  syllabus 
for  teaching  English  to  Japanese  university  students. 
Rather  than  first  focusing  on  language,  we  first  focused 
on  raising  students'  self-efficacy  in  English. 

Twenty  Japanese  university  students  signed  up  for  a 
two-week  (20-day)  summer  intensive  English  course  to 
make  up  for  English  courses  they  had  failed  in  previous 
semesters.  Because  the  English  course  was  short,  and 
many  of  these  students  failed  their  previous  classes  due 
to  excessive  absences  and  tardiness,  we  made  a strict 
attendance  policy.  Six  students  who  came  late  or  missed 
the  first  day  of  class  were  not  allowed  to  continue. 


Self-Efficacy  Syllabus 

How  do  you  raise  someone's  self-efficacy?  There  are 
four  ways  to  raise  a person's  self-efficacy:  enactive 
mastery  experience,  vicarious  experience,  verbal  per- 
suasion, and  psychological/ physiological  states 
(Bandura,  1997).  To  accomplish  the  above,  we  devel- 
oped the  objectives  in  Appendix  A. 

Enactive  mastery  experience 

Students  must  experience  success.  We  taught  four 
skills:  speaking,  writing,  listening,  and  reading.  We 
taught  students  the  objectives  we  expected  them  to 
perform,  the  conditions  they  would  perform  under, 
and  the  criterion  we  would  use  to  judge  their  perfor- 
mance at  the  end  of  the  course  (see  Appendix  A,  I). 

Vicarious  experience 

For  our  students  to  experience  the  mastery  objectives 
through  vicarious  experiences,  we  relied  on  the  charac- 
ters depicted  in  commercial  English  Language  Teach- 
ing materials:  texts,  CDs,  and  videos.  Students  also 
experienced  accomplishing  the  objectives  through  ob- 
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serving  classmates  (collaborating)  and  teachers  (mod- 
eling) who  demonstrated  the  objectives.  Although  the 
text,  CD,  and  video  were  useful,  students  need  charac- 
ters they  can  more  closely  identify  with  in  regards  to 
nationality,  level,  situation,  etc. 

Verbal  persuasion 

Students  need  verbal  persuasion,  especially  praise.  In 
our  course,  the  teachers  made  a conscious  effort  to 
praise  students'  English  skills  as  they  performed  role- 
plays,  presentations,  and  volunteered  in  class  (regard- 
less of  whether  students  made  mistakes  or  not).  The 
teachers  wrote  comments  of  praise  on  students'  written 
assignments. 

Physiological  and  affective  states 

Physiological  and  affective  states  can  affect  students' 
self-efficacy.  Excessive  physical  and  psychological  fa- 
tigue or  stress  can  negatively  impact  students'  self- 
efficacy.  Pauk  (1997)  gave  us  various  ideas  about 
improving  students'  psychological  and  physiological 
states  which  we  describe  below. 

The  First  Week 

On  the  first  morning  of  class,  students  filled  out  a one- 
week  schedule  plotting  how  they  spend  their  time.  We 
hoped  to  help  them  overcome  the  stress  that  can  result 
from  poor  time  management.  In  the  afternoon,  to  help 
students  relax  so  their  anxieties  would  not  interfere 
with  learning  or  language  performance,  the  teacher 
gave  deep  breathing  instruction  (in  Japanese). 

On  the  second  morning,  the  teacher  turned  out  the 
lights,  closed  the  curtains,  and  asked  the  students  to 
put  their  heads  on  their  desks  for  15  minutes.  During 
that  time,  almost  everyone  fell  asleep.  The  teacher 
woke  the  students  up  and  explained  that  people  who 
get  enough  sleep  do  not  fall  asleep  when  a room  is 
darkened  for  15  minutes.  Next,  students  filled  out  a 
sleep  and  food  survey  (Appendix  B).  They  interviewed 
a classmate  and  compared  their  answers.  Then,  the 
instructor  reviewed  the  answers  with  the  class. 

Later  that  morning,  the  students  shared  their  time 
schedules  from  the  first  day  of  class  and  gave  each  other 
feedback  regarding  wasted  time  and  where  more  study 
time  was  needed.  Students  revised  their  schedules  based 
on  the  feedback.  Some  students  also  scheduled  rewards 
(camping,  drinking,  celebrating,  etc.)  for  completing  the 
course.  For  homework,  students  had  to  put  their  sched- 
ule where  they  could  look  at  it  easily  every  morning.  At 
the  end  of  each  day,  they  were  to  mark  with  a colored 
pen  the  parts  of  the  time  schedule  they  followed. 

In  the  afternoon,  a psychology  instructor  from  the 
university's  counseling  center  spoke  about  how  to  re- 
lieve psychological  stress  and  encouraged  students  to 
visit  the  counseling  center  if  they  wanted  to  discuss 
stress  in  more  detail. 

On  the  third  morning,  the  teacher  introduced  a five 
minute  reading  homework  assignment  to  help  students 
overcome  procrastination  and  develop  a daily  study 
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routine.  The  teacher  distributed  copies  of  reading  mate- 
rials and  instructed  students  to  set  a time  and  place  to 
read.  The  teacher  told  them  to  keep  their  reading  mate- 
rial, checklist,  pencil,  and  clock  in  the  same  place  in  or- 
der to  start  promptly  at  the  reading  time.  Students  also 
had  to  avoid  interruptions  like  the  TV  and  phone  calls; 
write  the  starting  page  and  time  on  the  checklist;  start 
reading  at  their  own  pace;  read  for  five  minutes,  and 
then  decide  whether  to  continue  or  stop.  When  finished, 
students  were  to  fill  out  the  remainder  of  the  checklist. 
Students  brought  their  checklist  to  class,  and  the  teacher 
followed  up  on  students  doing  the  checklist  throughout 
the  two  weeks.  (This  five-minute  technique  can  be  used 
for  objectives  other  than  reading.)  A couple  of  students 
went  well  beyond  the  five-minute  reading  (about  30 
minutes  a day)  and  finished  all  the  materials. 

In  the  afternoon,  students  practiced  stepping  up  on 
their  chairs  and  stepping  back  down  on  the  floor  (20 
rounds)  to  get  them  physically  active.  This  is  particularly 
important  from  2:00-4:00  p.m.  when  people  become 
most  sleepy.  The  instructor  also  taught  deep  breathing 
again,  which  she  repeated  almost  every  day.  Later  that 
afternoon,  students  wrote  their  inner  dialogue  based  on 
three  points:  (1)  Describe  fears  about  this  course;  (2) 
Change  the  negative  "I  can't"  responses  in  (1)  to  "I  can" 
phrases;  and  (3)  Describe  how  to  put  these  "I  can"  state- 
ments into  effect.  One  student  said  he  did  not  have  any 
worries  and  did  not  fill  out  the  survey.  Half  of  the  stu- 
dents were  concerned  whether  they  could  get  up  early 
and  attend  class  on  time,  and  most  gave  good  solutions 
to  their  own  problems  (example,  go  to  bed  early,  reduce 
part-time  job  hours,  self-reward,  etc.). 

On  the  fourth  day,  students  showed  a partner  their 
revised  time  schedules  and  what  they  actually  did.  One 
third  of  the  students  had  not  revised  their  schedules  or 
recorded  what  they  did  in  enough  detail  for  the  partner 
to  understand  what  the  revisions  and  actions  were. 
When  the  partners  pointed  out  parts  of  the  schedule  that 
were  not  followed,  students  had  to  verbalize  excuses  (in 
Japanese).  Students  thus  realized  the  weaknesses  of  their 
excuses,  possibly  because  their  peers  were  more  critical 
than  they  were.  Students  were  told  to  bring  their  revised 
schedules  to  class  throughout  the  two  weeks  to  encour- 
age them  to  follow  through  with  their  plans. 

During  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  the  teacher  asked 
the  students  to  recall  their  past  experiences  of  success. 
Students  wrote  a one-page  essay  in  Japanese  about 
something  they  achieved  and  were  happy  about.  They 
had  to  tell  about  what  their  goal  was,  what  obstacles 
they  encountered,  how  they  overcame  the  obstacles,  and 
what  they  achieved.  Students  wrote  about  getting  a 
driver's  license,  passing  the  university  entrance  exam, 
travelling  around  Okinawa  by  bicycle,  and  playing  in 
the  national  high  school  baseball  tournament  ( Koshien ). 
Initially,  we  hoped  this  essay  would  give  students  a 
source  of  strength  and  ideas  to  refer  to  when  taking  on 
new  challenges.  We  were  surprised  at  how  interesting 
the  essays  were.  Since  we  were  better  able  to  understand 
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the  students'  special  talents  and  experiences,  we  felt  that 
we  provided  better  assistance.  For  teachers  who  do  not 
read  Japanese,  this  essay  is  still  important  for  students 
and  should  not  be  eliminated  from  the  course. 

The  Second  Week 

During  the  second  week  of  the  course,  we  spent  most 
of  class  time  teaching  the  English  objectives  of  the 
course  for  mastery  (Appendix  A,  I).  Although  psycho- 
logical/physiological states,  verbal  praise,  and  vicari- 
ous experiences  are  helpful  to  raise  self-efficacy, 
mastery  is  still  the  most  important  way  for  students  to 
improve  their  self-efficacy  in  English.  It  is  doubtful  that 
students'  self-efficacy  will  increase  if  their  language 
abilities  do  not  increase  in  some  way. 

Discussion 

Our  strict  attendance  policy  was  helpful — it  is  hard  to 
teach  any  kind  of  syllabus  if  students  do  not  show  up 
to  class.  While  the  self-efficacy  syllabus  was  demand- 
ing, students  seemed  more  eager  to  study  and  attentive 
in  class  as  a result  .Their  positive  attitudes  helped  them 
achieve  the  course  goals. 

We  noticed  a dramatic  increase  in  our  students'  En- 
glish ability  to  describe  people,  talk  about  vacations, 
and  ask  questions.  Although  not  as  dramatic,  we  no- 
ticed improvement  in  our  students'  essays — students 
who  could  only  stare  at  a blank  page  at  the  beginning 
of  the  course  could  write  about  50  words  (Appendix  A, 
I:  Writing)  by  the  end.  One  possible  reason  for  stu- 
dents' speaking  and  writing  success  was  that  we  pre- 
sented course  goals  as  specific  objectives  at  a level  that 
challenged  our  students  (Appendix  A,  I:  Speaking  and 
Writing).  We  observed  very  little  improvement  in  our 
students'  reading  and  listening  abilities.  The  main  rea- 
son for  this  failure  is  probably  because  our  reading  and 
listening  objectives  (Appendix  A)  were  too  easy. 

We  asked  for  students  to  comment  (anonymously  in 
Japanese)  on  the  course.  No  students  had  negative 
comments.  A couple  of  students  wrote  that  they  were 
not  sure  whether  the  course  helped  them  or  not.  The 
remainder  of  the  students  made  positive  comments. 
One  wrote,  "By  going  to  school  every  day  for  two 
weeks,  I not  only  got  confidence  in  learning  English, 
but  I got  confidence  I can  learn  in  other  subjects,  too" 
(translation  ours).  Another  said,  "I  learned  that  if  I seri- 
ously try,  there's  nothing  I can't  do." 

Conclusion 

Based  on  this  pilot  study,  we  think  it  is  feasible  to  con- 
duct further  studies  on  raising  learners'  English  abilities 
using  a self-efficacy  syllabus.  It  would  be  useful  to  com- 
pare classes  under  the  self-efficacy  syllabus  with  others 
using  different  syllabi.  Since  we  had  less  than  20  students 
in  our  pilot,  we  would  modify  our  plans  for  larger  classes. 

While  some  English  teachers  may  feel  that  it  is  not 
their  job  to  include  lessons  to  help  students  manage  their 
physiological  and  affective  states,  we  have  found  it  to  be 
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beneficial.  We  were  surprised  to  find  out  that  some  of 
our  students  work  eight  hours  a day;  although  they  are 
supposed  to  be  full-time  students  with  part-time  jobs, 
they  work  full-time  and  attend  school  part-time.  Teach- 
ers must  decide  whether  to  leave  failing  students  behind 
or  to  find  out  what  is  wrong  and  try  to  help. 

We  also  need  to  take  into  account  that  students  not 
only  need  self-efficacy  in  English,  but  they  need  self- 
efficacy  in  other  areas  (Schunk  & Zimmerman,  1994): 
finishing  assignments  by  deadlines,  studying,  concen- 
trating in  class,  taking  notes,  participating  in  class,  re- 
sisting peer  pressure,  and  not  skipping  school  when 
feeling  bored  or  upset. 

This  article  does  not  begin  to  explore  the  influence  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  others  on  students'  self-efficacy 
in  English.  Obviously,  there  is  much  room  for  further 
studies  on  how  self-efficacy  affects  language  learning 
in  Japan  and  elsewhere. 
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Appendix  A:  Self-Efficacy  Objectives 

L Enactive  Mastery  Experience 

Speaking:  Do  the  following  in  an  interview  without:  (i)  asking 
the  interviewer  to  repeat  the  question  more  than  twice;  (ii) 
speaking  more  than  two  non-English  words;  and  (iii)  pausing 
for  more  than  four  seconds. 

(a)  Describe  someone  (friend,  family  member,  teacher) 

(b)  Tell  about  a real  or  imaginary  vacation  (place,  weather, 
people) 

(c)  Ask  a question 

Listening:  Listen  to  four  phone  conversations  and  fill  in  mes- 
sages with  50%  accuracy. 

Writing:  Do  the  following  in  a 50-word  letter  to  a friend  with- 
out: (i)  writing  less  than  30  words;  and  (ii)  repeating  the  same 
ideas,  writing  about  a different  topic,  or  writing  unclearly. 

(a)  Describe  someone  (friend,  family  member,  teacher) 

(b)  Write  about  a real  or  imaginary  vacation  (place,  weather, 
people) 

Reading:  Read  directions,  look  at  a map,  and  choose  the  place 
which  matches  the  directions  with  66%  accuracy. 

II.  Vicarious  Experience  and  Verbal  Persuasion 

(a)  Experience  performance  of  mastery  objectives  vicariously 
through  text,  audio,  video,  teachers,  and  classmates. 

(b)  Receive  persuasion  (verbal  and  written)  from  teachers 
regarding  the  mastery  objectives. 

III.  Physiological  and  Affective  States 

Experience  proper  ways  to  reduce  psychological  and  physi- 
ological stress  in  the  areas  of  breathing,  positive  thinking, 
sleep,  and  exercise. 

Appendix  B:  Sleep  and  Food  Survey 

Me  My 
Partner 

Sleep 

1.  How  many  hours  do  you  sleep  each  night? 

2.  Could  you  wake  up  without  your  alarm  clock? 

3.  Do  you  fall  asleep  in  class?  

4.  Can  you  stay  awake  in  a dark  room 

for  15  minutes?  

5.  Do  you  wake  up  the  same  time  every  morning? 

6.  Do  you  use  caffeine  after  4 p.m.?  

7.  Do  you  use  alcohol  after  8 p.m.?  

Templin,  et  al.  cont'd  on  p.  19. 
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Long-Term  Role-Play 


To  further  the  growing  emphasis  on  meaning  in 
foreign  language  classrooms,  many  classroom 
teachers  have  turned  to  role-play.  Role-play  ac- 
tivities can  increase  student  participation,  give  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  practice  interactive 
communication  skills  and  may,  as  Al-Khanji  (1987) 
stated,  be  "capable  of  renewing  class  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm" [and  promote]  "both  teacher  and  student 
creativity  and  spontaneity"  (p.  12).  In  addition,  role- 
play  may  help  weaken  the  affective  filter  that  Krashen 
(1985)  believes  inhibits  students  from  fully  participat- 
ing in  and  gaining  from  classroom  discussions  due  to 
lack  of  motivation,  shyness,  or  apprehension.  Role- 
play  activities  can  create  learning  situations  and 
events  that  encourage  active  student  participation  and 
reduce  student  anxiety  because  they  are  fictional  and 
therefore  perceived  as  less  threatening  (Fellenz  & 
Conti,  1986).  Role-play  also  compels  students  to  pay 
more  attention,  encourages  them  to  focus  on  the 
meaning  of  language  and  use  it  creatively,  and  in- 
creases their  motivation,  interest,  and  participation 
(Garr,  1988;  Horwitz,  1985;  Rosen,  1993;  Smith,  1986). 

Weaknesses  of  role-play  are  identified  by  Horwitz 
(1985),  who  points  out  that  in  role-play  activities  only  a 
few  students  can  participate,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  class 
inactive;  role-playing  is  dependent  on  the  students' 
"poise,  creativity,  and  acting  ability"  (p.  206)  and  the 
differences  in  student  comprehension  levels  can  leave 
many  of  them  "confused  and  frustrated"  (ibid.,  p.206).  In 
addition,  because  most  role-play  is  not  goal  oriented  and 
is  usually  dominated  by  more  fluent  students,  produc- 
ing artificial  conversations  to  gain  fluency  may  not  work 
for  the  majority  of  students  (Smith,  1986). 

Long-term  Role-Play 

Long-term  role-play  is  a modification  of  role-play 
which  allows  students  to  develop  and  use  a character 
throughout  a number  of  activities  (Long,  1986).  Since  it 
is  difficult  for  students  to  assume  roles  for  short  peri- 
ods of  time,  long-term  role-playing  enables  students  to 
"relax  and  grow  into  their  second  selves"  (Long,  p. 

148).  Once  students  are  comfortable  with  their  new 
personas,  they  perceive  actions  and  words  to  be  "di- 
rected toward  (their)  assumed  identities  . . . rather  than 


toward  them  personally"  (Long,  p.145),  which  reduces 
their  anxiety  level  and  increases  their  confidence. 

In  long-term  role-play,  students  choose  their  roles 
based  on  their  interests  and  needs  (Nizegorodcew, 
1987).  This  increases  their  interest  and  motivation  in 
the  role-playing  activities  and  can  lead  to  scenarios 
that  can  be  sustained  throughout  the  course  (Horwitz, 
1985).  In  addition,  long-term  role-play  enriches  vo- 
cabulary for  the  whole  class,  personalizes  cultural  in- 
formation, and  breaks  the  conventional  question  and 
answer  format  of  traditional  classrooms  (Clark,  1982; 
Long,  1986).  Perhaps  most  importantly,  long-term  role- 
play  facilitates  student  communication  by  giving  them 
schemata  and  context  from  which  they  can  construct 
meaning  in  and  outside  of  the  classroom. 

To  overcome  the  weaknesses  of  role-play  and  exploit 
its  strengths,  we  have  developed  a long-term  role-play 
technique  that  focuses  on  the  creation  of  schemata  and 
context  before  the  simulations  begin.  This  technique 
can  be  used  to  practice  a variety  of  language  skills 
learned  throughout  an  entire  semester  and  compels  all 
students  in  a large  class  to  simultaneously  participate 
in  the  simulated  activities.  Students  are  provided  with 
appropriate  language  support  to  complete  the  tasks 
and  have  freedom  to  say  what  they  wish. 

The  following  activities  have  been  successfully 
implemented  in  Japanese  university  integrated  skills 
courses  which  emphasize  conversation  with  30-40  low 
intermediate  to  advanced  English  majors.  One  class 
period  is  90  minutes  long,  and  classes  meet  four  times 
per  week.  Table  1 summarizes  the  time-frame  for  a 
one-semester  long-term  role-play. 

Contextualized  Long-term  Role-Play 

Students  are  prepared  for  contextualized  long-term 
role-play  with  a pair  information-gap  activity  which 
provides  an  overview  of  what  long-term  role-play  is 
and  what  the  students  will  do,  suggestions  on  how  to 
make  the  activities  successful,  and  an  explanation  of  its 
goals.  Using  handouts  provided  by  the  teacher,  one 
student  in  the  pair  explains  that  they  will  create  for 
themselves  fictional  role-play  characters  from  English 
speaking  countries.  During  certain  activities  they  will 
assume  those  characters  and  discuss  their  personali- 
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Table  1:  Activities  Time-Frame 


Unit  Activities 


Number  of 
Classes 


Regional  Studies: 


Character  Development: 


Teacher-Constructed 

Simulations: 


Student  Created 
Simulations: 


Language  development 

Student  Research 

Presentations 

Hometowns 

Families 

Occupations 

Living  Arrangements 

Habits 

Hobbies 

Personal  Qualities 
Hopes  and  Predictions 

The  Party 

Finding  a Roommate 
Social  Schedule 
Dating 

Other  activities 

Preparing  the  drama 
Drama  presentations 


4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4+ 

4 

4 


Note:  All  times  are  approximate  and  are  based  on  90-minute 
class  periods.  It  is  best  to  have  each  activity  last  one  day 
especially  if  classes  are  separated  by  a number  of  days. 


ties,  hometowns,  possessions,  problems,  and  occupa- 
tions, and  react  to  situations,  questions,  and  events 
from  the  characters'  point  of  view.  The  student  also 
reinforces  the  idea  that  they  should  follow  their  own 
interests  when  creating  their  characters. 

The  other  student  in  the  pair  explains  that  to  com- 
plete the  activities  successfully  they  must  research  how 
people  live  in  the  country  their  characters  come  from, 
acquire  the  vocabulary  they  need  to  discuss  their  char- 
acters' lives,  and  remember  that  their  characters  are 
native  English  speakers  who  think  and  speak  in  En- 
glish at  all  times.  In  addition,  the  student  explains  the 
goals  of  the  role-play:  (1)  to  acquire  vocabulary  suffi- 
cient to  discuss  various  topics;  (2)  to  acquire  grammati- 
cal structures  and  speaking  skills  appropriate  to 
specific  situations;  (3)  to  experiment  with  language 
used  in  different  social  relationships  and  situations; 
and  (4)  to  increase  confidence  in  using  English. 

Step  One:  Regional  Studies 

Students  begin  with  a three-week  study  of  a region  of 
an  English  speaking  country  of  their  choice.  For  ex- 
ample, students  interested  in  the  United  States  can 
choose  one  of  eight  regions  to  study:  the  Northeast, 
the  Old  South,  the  Southwest,  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
the  Great  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountains  region,  the 
West,  the  Northwest,  or  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. In  small  groups  interested  in  the  same  region, 
students  work  through  a series  of  communication 
tasks.  These  tasks  progress  from  one  week  of  teacher- 
assigned  and  controlled  vocabulary  development, 
listening,  writing,  and  communication  tasks  to  a week 
of  student  controlled  research  assignments,  and  cul- 
minate in  a week  of  presentations  where  the  small 
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groups  teach  what  they  have  learned  about  their  re- 
gion to  their  classmates. 

To  illustrate,  a group  of  four  students  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  American  Southwest  began  their  study 
by  splitting  into  pairs  and  reading  either  an  essay  con- 
cerning the  Grand  Canyon  or  one  about  San  Antonio. 
After  reading  the  essay  and  answering  vocabulary  and 
comprehension  questions  prepared  by  the  teacher,  the 
students  exchanged  partners  and  told  each  other  about 
what  they  had  read. 

Next,  the  group  watched  a segment  about  the  region 
from  the  video  America — Catch  the  Spirit  (U.S.  Depart- 
ment, 1987)  and  together  answered  the  accompanying 
vocabulary  and  comprehension  questions.  When  they 
had  finished,  each  student  chose  a different  tourist 
attraction  or  place  found  in  the  region,  researched  it, 
and  wrote  a short  report  describing  its  location,  what 
you  can  do  and  see  there,  its  industry,  its  cultural  at- 
tractions, and  its  history.  When  they  had  completed 
their  reports,  they  presented  them  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  their  group.  Using  the  university  library  and 
the  Internet,  the  members  of  this  group  wrote  about 
and  reported  on  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  area,  Carlsbad 
Caverns  National  Park,  the  Colorado  River,  and 
Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

Finally,  the  group  prepared  and  gave  a class  presen- 
tation on  the  six  places  already  researched  plus  two 
more.  This  took  the  form  of  a tour  through  the  region 
suggesting  where  to  go,  what  to  do,  places  to  stay, 
things  to  see  and  learn,  how  to  travel  between  sights, 
and  how  much  transportation,  hotels,  and  tourist  at- 
tractions cost. 

During  this  three-week  unit,  students  acquired 
knowledge  about  the  area  from  which  their  characters 
would  come  and  the  ability  to  talk  about  it.  In  the  pro- 
cess, they  learned  important  facts,  statistics,  and  cul- 
tural information  concerning  the  region  which 
increased  their  vocabulary  and  world  knowledge  as 
well  as  helped  them  build  schemata  for  creating  their 
role-play  characters'  personality  and  history. 

Step  Two:  The  Personal  Profile 
Next,  the  students  develop  their  characters'  profile  and 
personal  history.  The  character  profile  consists  of  the 
character's  name,  age,  nationality,  hometown,  occupa- 
tion, place  of  work,  family,  interests,  goals,  and  a short 
personal  history.  The  students  create  all  this  informa- 
tion using  the  knowledge  gained  in  Step  One. 

For  example,  a student  who  was  interested  in  the 
American  Southwest  created  a character  named 
Emmett  L.  Brown,  a 65-year-old  FBI  investigator  from 
Roswell,  New  Mexico.  According  to  his  personal  his- 
tory, when  he  was  16  years  old,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment was  said  to  have  covered  up  a UFO  crash  in 
Roswell.  This  incident  changed  Emmett's  life.  He  de- 
voted his  life  to  UFOs,  collected  information  on  them, 
and  dreamed  of  proving  "what  really  happened  in 
Roswell  back  in  1947." 
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Another  student  who  studied  the  Great  Lakes  region 
created  a 27-year-old  cellist  for  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Her  character  grew  up  in  Urbana,  Illinois, 
studied  music  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  in  Austria, 
and  liked  to  play  tennis.  Students  later  used  these  initial 
interests  as  the  basis  for  further  research  and  discussion. 

Step  Three:  Character  Development:  Input  Produc- 
tion, and  Practice 

The  personal  profiles  are  the  starting  point  for  a series 
of  teacher  created  sub-units  that  cover  personal  infor- 
mation such  as  hometowns,  families,  occupations,  liv- 
ing arrangements,  habits,  hobbies,  personal  qualities, 
hopes,  and  predictions.  Each  sub-unit  follows  a pattern 
of  language  input,  production,  and  practice  which  can 
be  completed  in  one  or  two  class  periods. 

In  the  language  input  stage,  the  instructor  provides 
vocabulary,  grammatical  forms,  and  phrases  the  stu- 
dents will  need  to  discuss  the  sub-unit  topic.  In  the 
production  stage,  the  students  apply  this  input  to  pro- 
duce their  own  ideas  based  on  their  role-play  charac- 
ters' profile  and  background.  In  the  practice  stage,  the 
students  assume  their  characters  and  use  their  ideas  in 
discussions  with  their  classmates.  Throughout  each 
sub-unit  the  instructor  takes  note  of  common  errors 
and  problems  to  review  and  correct  at  the  end  of  each 
class  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  class  period. 

For  example,  students  begin  one  sub-unit  in  small 
groups  going  over  a list  of  phrases  used  to  introduce 
hopes  and  predictions.  They  then  watch  a teacher-pro- 
duced video  (Edwards,  1996)  featuring  three  native  En- 
glish speakers  discussing  their  hopes  and  predictions  for 
one  year,  five  years,  and  thirty  years.  These  speakers  say 
things  such  as  "By  this  time  next  year.  I'll  probably  have 
a new  job,"  or  "Within  five  years,  I'd  like  to  travel  more 
in  Southeast  Asia."  During  the  first  showing,  the  stu- 
dents listen  for  specific  hopes  and  predictions.  In  a sec- 
ond showing,  they  listen  for  the  language  used  to 
introduce  each  hope  or  prediction.  Finally,  they  compare 
their  answers  and  listen  one  last  time  to  confirm  them. 

In  the  production  stage,  students  review  grammati- 
cal forms  used  to  express  future  tenses  and  help  one 
another  describe  their  role-play  characters'  hopes  and 
predictions.  The  contextualized  long-term  role-play 
lets  the  students  express  hopes  and  predictions  they 
would  not  normally  have.  For  instance,  the  student 
whose  character  was  the  cellist  from  Chicago  would 
perform  in  all  the  famous  concert  halls  of  the  world  by 
the  year  2000;  another  student  who  created  a baker 
from  Indianapolis  wanted  to  spread  her  bakery  chain 
around  the  world  before  she  was  sixty-five;  and  a third 
who  was  a table  tennis  player  from  Las  Vegas  hoped  to 
be  world  champion  within  five  years. 

During  the  practice  stage,  students  receive  a handout 
explaining  that  they  must  interview  three  other  charac- 
ters to  find  out  at  least  three  things  about  their  futures. 
After  making  their  questions,  they  circulate  around  the 
class  gathering  the  information.  They  then  relate  it  to  a 
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fourth  student.  The  repetition  of  interviews  and  the  re- 
laying of  information  require  the  students  to  recycle 
information,  vocabulary,  grammatical  forms,  and 
phrases  thus  aiding  the  language  acquisition  process. 

Step  Four:  Teacher-Constructed  Simulations 

In  the  teacher-constructed  simulations,  the  students 
use  the  information  and  skills  they  have  developed  in 
actual  discourse  to  achieve  linguistic  and  functional 
objectives  such  as  describing  places,  people  and  things, 
discussing  past  events,  giving  advice,  or  making  future 
plans.  These  simulations  require  one  or  two  classes 
each  and  follow  the  pattern  of  input,  production,  and 
practice.  After  each  simulation,  there  is  a period  of 
teacher  error  correction  and  assessment  and  student 
self-reflection  in  the  form  of  learning  logs. 

The  simulations  begin  when  the  students  (in  character) 
arrive  in  Japan  for  an  extended  stay  and  find  they  need 
a roommate.  Their  search  begins  at  a simulated  party 
where  they  introduce  themselves  and  make  small  talk 
with  the  intention  of  finding  three  potential  room- 
mates. They  later  interview  these  people  to  find  out 
about  their  habits,  hobbies,  qualities,  and  daily  rou- 
tines with  the  goal  of  finding  a suitable  roommate.  The 
roommates  play  a key  role  later  because  they  are  the 
ones  to  whom  each  student  will  describe  the  events 
and  outcomes  of  future  simulations. 

Once  they  have  found  their  roommates,  the  students 
plan  a social  schedule  for  the  coming  week.  They  ar- 
range a date  with  a different  member  of  their  class  (any- 
one except  their  roommate)  for  each  night  of  the  week 
and  verbally  report  that  schedule  to  their  roommates. 
They  then  create  and  describe  one  of  the  dates.  Students 
who  decided  to  go  out  together  on  Tuesday  night  create 
the  scenario  for  what  happened  and  then  tell  their  room- 
mates about  it  (see  Appendix).  The  date  simulation  can 
lead  into  other  simulations  such  as  marriage,  honey- 
moons, relationships  that  go  wrong,  travel  scenarios, 
relocation  plans,  moral  dilemmas,  or  dangerous  events. 
The  number  of  possibilities  for  simulations  is  as  enor- 
mous as  the  number  of  events  in  life  and  limited  only  by 
the  instructor's  and  students'  imaginations. 

Students  reach  the  linguistic /functional  objective  of 
each  simulation  basing  all  their  desires,  hopes,  inten- 
tions and  arguments  on  what  they  know  of  their  role- 
play  characters.  For  instance,  a role-play  character  that 
doesn't  drink  and  usually  retires  early  avoids  a room- 
mate who  likes  to  party  and  listen  to  loud  music.  An- 
other who  hates  driving  argues  against  living  in  the 
country  where  a car  would  be  necessary.  A third  who 
is  an  environmental  activist  tries  to  convince  others 
that  recycling  is  important. 

Step  Five:  Student-Created  Simulations 

In  the  final  stage,  groups  of  four  or  five  students  plan  a 
20-minute  drama  for  their  characters  in  one  of  several 
possible  settings,  such  as  a group  hike  in  the  moun- 
tains, a New  Year's  Eve  party,  a crowded  train  or 
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plane,  or  a house  on  fire.  The  only  restriction  placed  on 
the  students  is  that  they  use  what  they  know  about 
their  role-play  characters  to  decide  what  they  say  and 
do  in  the  drama.  Each  group  writes  its  drama's  dia- 
logue, practices  it,  and  revises  it.  During  this  time,  the 
instructor  monitors  progress,  makes  suggestions,  helps 
with  dialogue,  and  corrects  errors.  The  groups  then 
perform  their  dramas  for  the  class  and  are  videotaped. 
Later,  the  tapes  can  be  used  for  group  and  self-assess- 
ment, and  feedback  from  the  teacher. 

Our  students  created  some  interesting  communica- 
tive events  not  normally  associated  with  the  classroom. 
For  example,  one  group,  which  included  the  FBI  agent, 
was  involved  in  an  encounter  with  a UFO  on  a flight 
over  the  Pacific  that  led  into  a time-travel  scenario.  In 
another  simulation,  a drunken  lion  tamer  from  Seattle 
accused  a group  of  American  tourists  on  a Tokyo  train 
of  stealing  his  lion  with  hilarious  results.  In  a third 
group,  a pair  of  dedicated  environmentalist  decided  to 
take  a group  of  politicians  hostage  in  order  to  publicize 
their  cause.  However,  they  inadvertently  abducted  the 
wrong  party  and  ended  up  trying  to  justify  their  ac- 
tions to  a group  of  businessmen. 

Conclusion 

Contextualized  long-term  role-play  gives  students  time 
to  develop  the  context  they  need  on  which  to  base  com- 
munication and  the  creative  freedom  to  use  it.  It  exploits 
the  strengths  of  role-play  by  helping  students  overcome 
the  affective  filter,  maintain  concentration  for  longer 
periods  of  time,  focus  on  the  meaning  of  the  language, 
and  feel  increased  motivation  for  learning.  It  also  avoids 
one  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  role-play  by  requiring  all 
students  to  participate  in  the  activities  simultaneously. 

In  addition,  it  minimizes  student  confusion  and  frustra- 
tion by  giving  them  sufficient  learning  goals,  time  to 
develop  the  necessary  schemata  to  take  on  a role,  and 
sufficient  language  support  to  achieve  the  task.  Most 
importantly,  by  allowing  students  to  create  and  sustain 
role-play  characters  for  the  simulations  used  in  class, 
they  can  be  comfortable,  creative,  and  successful  in  de- 
veloping their  ability  to  communicate  in  English. 
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Appendix: 

Teacher-Constructed  Simulation:  The  Date 

(Real  name:  ) 

Name: 

You  are  going  to  tell  your  roommate  about  the  date  you 
went  on  Tuesday  night. 

Task  1:  With  the  person  you  went  out  with  on  Tuesday 
night  discuss  what  you  did  and  how  the  evening  went. 

Try  to  answer  the  questions  below.  Try  to  provide  as 
much  detail  as  you  can.  In  addition,  include  an  unusual 
event  that  happened  on  your  night  out  (i.e..  You  were 
robbed  coming  home  or  found  ¥1,000,000  in  a taxi.)  Use 
your  dictionaries,  your  teacher,  and  your  classmates  to 
learn  the  vocabulary  you  need  to  talk  about  your  date. 
Remember  you  are  talking  about  past  events  so  think 
about  when  and  in  what  order  the  events  occurred.  Make 
notes  as  you  work. 

1.  Was  the  event  simply  completed  in  the  past?  (simple 
past  verb) 

We  ate  at  a Chinese  restaurant  in  Harajuku. 

2.  Was  the  event  completed  before  another  event  or  time 
in  the  past?  (had  + past  participle) 

By  8:00  we  had  eaten  our  dinner,  so  we  decided  to  go  to  a 
bar  for  drinks. 

3.  Was  the  event  in  progress  at  a specific  time  in  the  past 
or  when  another  event  occurred? 

(was/ were  + -ing  form) 

We  were  waiting  for  a taxi,  when  it  started  to  rain. 

What  did  you  do  there? 

What  did  you  see  there? 

Who  did  you  meet  there? 

Did  you  have  a good  time? 

Where  else  did  you  go?  Who  did  you  go  with? 

When  and  where  did  you  meet?  Where  did  you  go? 
How  did  you  go  there? 

What  time  did  you  get  there?  What  else  did  you  do? 
What  time  did  you  leave? 

How  did  you  go  home? 

Why  did  an  event  happen? 

Write  notes  about  your  Tuesday  night  out. 

Task  2:  Now  join  your  roommate  and  tell  him  or  her  about 
your  Tuesday  night  out. 

Task  2a:  If  your  roommate  is  telling  you  about  his  or  her 
Tuesday  night  out  be  sure  to  ask  questions  when  you 
don't  understand  something,  need  new  words  defined,  or 
want  to  know  more  about  something 
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Culture  controls  behavior  in  deep  and  persisting  ways,  many  of  which  are  outside  of  awareness  and  therefore  beyond 
conscious  control  of  the  individual.  — Edward  T.  Hall  (The  Silent  Language,  1959,  p.  35) 
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Culture  shock  is  concerned  with  the  relationship 
between  culture  and  language  within  the  con- 
text of  cultural  adaptation.  A related  concept  is 
return  culture  shock,  the  mixture  of  emotions  one  experi- 
ences during  repatriation,  when  returnees  acclimatize 
into  the  social,  psychological,  and  occupational  pat- 
terns of  their  home  countries  (Hogan,  1996).  People 
living  in  an  international  environment  will  benefit 
from  exploring  the  core  elements  of  return  culture 
shock  in  order  to  gain  a clearer  understanding  of  this 
aspect  of  their  intercultural  experience. 

When  examining  return  culture  shock,  it  is  crucial  to  rec- 
ognize the  awareness  level  of  social  interactions  and  cus- 
toms one  employs  within  their  own  culture  (Cl)  and  how 
this  is  contrasted  with  the  awareness  level  in  a second  cul- 
ture (C2).  In  order  to  have  a clearer  understanding  of  return 
culture  shock,  this  paper  will  look  at  the  tadt  nature  of  cul- 
ture, the  connection  between  linguistic  and  cultural  aware- 
ness, and  finally  the  role  of  television  and  other  media. 
This  information  will  be  useful  to  language  teachers  and 
their  students  who  travel  extensively  and  may  live  in  a 
foreign  country  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Cl , C2,  and  Radio  Waves 

Before  examining  return  culture  shock  in  detail,  it  is 
necessary  to  briefly  look  at  culture  itself.  Kroeber  and 
Kluckhohn's  definition  of  culture  is  one  still  largely 
accepted  today:  "Culture  consists  of  patterns,  explicit 
and  implicit,  of  and  for  behavior  acquired  and  transmit- 
ted by  symbols,  constituting  the  distinctive  achieve- 
ments of  human  groups"  [italics  mine]  (1952,  p.  47). 

In  a more  esoteric  yet  relevant  definition,  Hofstede 
(1984,  p.  51)/  described  culture  as  "the  collective  pro- 
gramming of  the  mind  which  distinguishes  the  mem- 
bers of  one  category  of  people  from  another." 

Although  we  know  that  culture  is  learned,  we  also 
know  that  it  is  made  up  of  multifarious  components.  A 
great  deal  of  culture,  in  fact,  acts  in  much  the  same 
way  as  radio  waves — it  carries  information,  is  omni- 
present though  invisible,  and,  if  one  is  tuned  to  the 
right  frequency,  it  conveys  powerful  messages  to  those 
equipped  to  receive  them.  Just  as  non-scientists  who 
listen  to  the  radio  have  difficulty  describing  how  radio 


waves  are  transformed  into  sound,  most  people  have 
trouble  explaining  culture,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
basis  of  much  of  their  behavior,  attitudes,  and  ways  of 
life.  The  limitless  zones  of  culture  are  both  readily  ap- 
parent on  the  one  hand  and  subtle  and  impalpable  on 
the  other.  It  is  within  many  of  these  elusive,  intangible 
aspects  of  culture  that  our  specific  behavior,  values, 
and  philosophies  are  steadily  formed. 

Culture  Shock 

In  general,  culture  shock  occurs  when  people  relocate 
from  surroundings  to  which  they  are  accustomed  to  an 
unfamiliar  place  in  which  the  information  being  trans- 
ferred to  them  is  contrary  to  their  Cl.  This  may  induce 
any  number  of  emotional  reactions,  such  as  fascination, 
rebellion,  or  the  tendency  to  surround  themselves  with 
others  who  share  their  underlying  cultural  program- 
ming. The  type  of  reaction  usually  depends  on  one's 
individual  characteristics  in  dealing  with  new  situa- 
tions, prior  C2  encounters,  and  linguistic  ability. 

Insights  into  Return  Culture  Shock  and  Awareness 

People  who  spend  considerable  time  outside  of  their 
home  cultures,  whether  conducting  research,  travel- 
ing, studying,  or  teaching,  undergo  reverse  culture 
shock  in  one  form  or  another  whenever  they  step  back 
into  their  Cl. 

Why  does  return  culture  shock  occur?  According  to 
Hogan  (1996),  people  may  have  idealized  notions 
about  their  home  country  while  away  only  to  find  that 
it  has  undergone  economic,  social  and  political  changes 
during  their  absence.  Or,  they  may  find  that  their  per- 
sonal social  bonds  are  weaker,  and  friendships  lack  the 
closeness  that  was  present  before.  Perhaps  more  com- 
mon is  the  gap  between  their  memories  and  the  chang- 
ing realities  of  their  society. 

The  main  concept  to  examine  within  return  culture 
shock  is  the  level  of  awareness  that  a person  is  operat- 
ing on  when  in  a C2.  To  better  comprehend  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  idea,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  level 
of  awareness  you  must  possess  and  exercise  in  order  to 
readapt  to  your  home  culture  as  compared  with  the 
awareness  necessary  in  a C2. 
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The  Correlation  Between  Linguistic  Awareness  and 
Cultural  Awareness 

Speaking  in  your  LI  is  often  like  riding  a bicycle:  once 
learned,  it  is  quite  effortless.  As  some  have  noted  (see 
Gattegno,  1972;  1985),  communicating  in  LI  is  usually 
as  natural  as  breathing.  In  most  everyday  situations, 
you  do  not  have  to  use  a large  amount  of  energy  to 
produce  language  and  communicate,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, you  do  not  have  to  be  especially  aware  of  what 
you  are  doing  (e.g.,  how  you  hold  your  mouth  to  pro- 
duce a sound,  how  to  use  pronouns,  or  conjugate 
verbs).  The  more  fluent  you  become  in  a language,  the 
less  you  have  to  think  about  these  factors.  However, 
your  awareness  level  must  be  raised  when  using  an  L2, 
unless  you  have  become  bilingual. 

As  those  who  speak  foreign  languages  can  attest, 
after  hours  of  using  an  L2  without  a break  one  be- 
comes fatigued  because  using  an  L2  requires  more 
awareness  and  skill  to  maintain  a suitable  level  of  com- 
municative competence. 

The  same  concept  can  be  applied  to  culture.  When 
one  enters  a C2  for  the  first  time,  the  awareness  level  is 
at  a much  different  state  compared  to  being  in  your  Cl. 
Because  one  does  not  share  the  same  cultural  schema,  a 
raised  awareness  emanates  as  soon  as  one  sets  foot  in  a 
C2.  One  immediately  becomes  aware  of  the  differences 
in  peoples'  body  language  and  living  space.  The  food, 
drink,  dress,  and  smells  in  the  C2  may  vary  consider- 
ably from  what  one  is  accustomed  to  back  in  the  Cl, 
and  one  quickly  recognizes  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences. Even  after  living  in  a C2  for  a long  period  of 
time,  an  elevated  awareness  level  of  social  conventions 
is  still  necessary  to  survive.  This  awareness,  and  the 
energy  required  to  maintain  it,  is  similar  to  the  atten- 
tiveness necessary  to  speak  in  an  L2. 

Increased  Awareness,  Return  Culture  Shock,  and 
the  Public  Bath  House 

What  effect  does  a heightened  awareness  level  in  an- 
other culture  have  upon  returning  to  one's  home  coun- 
try? Quite  possibly,  you  are  still  acutely  aware  of  what 
is  going  on  around  you,  of  how  you  are  talking,  about 
social  interactions  at  the  airport,  about  the  size  of  the 
portion  of  food  you  order,  and  about  elements  of  hu- 
man interaction.  But  what  differentiates  this  from  one's 
experience  abroad  is  that  it  is  one's  own  culture. 

A simple  explanation  is  through  the  metaphor,  "the 
world  as  a sento " (public  bathhouse).  Your  Cl  is  a 
sauna  in  which  you  are  totally  comfortable  in  the  dry 
heat.  When  you  journey  to  a C2  it  is  like  jumping  into 
a cold  bath:  At  first  you  feel  quite  stunned  and  dazed. 
After  a period,  you  adjust  to  the  frigid  tub  and  ponder 
why  people  are  enamored  with  it.  You  gradually 
grow  accustomed  to  the  chilly  temperature  and  your 
state  of  ambiguity.  From  the  social  interaction  in  the 
cold  bath,  you  recognize  there  is  a depth  of  informa- 
tion about  the  C2  you  will  never  be  familiar  with — 
you're  not  completely  tuned  in!  Then  suddenly,  you 
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move  back  into  the  sauna,  your  Cl,  and  with  your 
enhanced  perception,  you  are  aware  of  and  experi- 
ence the  heat  at  a deeper  intensity  than  before.  Be- 
cause you  have  discovered  the  concept  of  cold,  you 
have  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  hot.  While 
standing  unnoticed  in  the  blistering  sauna,  the  torrid- 
ity  of  your  Cl  seems  both  natural  and  unpleasant. 

This  is  the  effect  of  return  culture  shock. 

TV,  Media,  Context  and  Return  Culture  Shock 

When  people  live  outside  their  Cl  for  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time,  their  knowledge  of  media  trends  deterio- 
rates. Even  though  the  Internet  has  brought  many 
parts  of  the  world  closer  together,  it  has  not  yet  over- 
taken television  as  the  most  powerful  socializing  agent 
in  the  industrialized  world.  When  away  from  their  Cl 
however,  people  lose  direct  contact  with  this  form  of 
popular  media. 

A clear  example  of  the  schema  the  media  produces 
occurred  just  prior  to  the  final  episode  of  a popular 
American  situation  comedy  called  Seinfeld  (the  name  of 
its  leading  character,  Jerry  Seinfeld),  which  aired  on  May 
14, 1998.  According  to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  program 
averaged  30  million  viewers  each  week  for  its  last  four 
years  on  the  air,  more  than  10%  of  the  total  U.S.  popula- 
tion. Seinfeld  has  been  discussed  by  all  age  groups  in 
American  society,  from  teens  to  senior  citizens.  Aspects 
of  the  show  were  often  the  topic  of  conversations  in  the 
workplace,  and  were  debated  by  scholars  (Zurawik, 
1998,  p.  12 ).  Collections  of  academic  essays  and  college 
research  papers  were  also  written  about  the  show.  Prior 
to  its  final  episode,  the  Baltimore  Sun  published  Users' 
Guide  to  Sein  Language.  Since  it  was  being  broadcast 
around  the  globe,  there  was  a concern  that  viewers 
wouldn't  understand  the  humor:  "When  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  laughing  at  the  Seinfeld  finale  May  14,  you  will 
want  to  be  in  on  the  joke.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with 
Jerry  (Seinfeld)  speak,  here  is  a quick  guide  to  help  you 
figure  out  what  is  so  funny"  (1998,  p.  12).  If  you  were 
living  outside  of  the  U.S.  for  some  time  (the  show  was 
on  the  air  for  nine  years,  from  1989)  and  returned  in  time 
for  the  final  episode,  you  might  have  suffered  some  re- 
turn culture  shock. 

Unlike  missing  a single  movie  and  not  understand- 
ing the  context  of  a conversation,  the  returnee  may 
have  bypassed  an  entire  genre  of  shows  which  helped 
shape  or  at  least  add  to  some  of  the  widespread  at- 
tributes of  popular  culture  in  his  or  her  homeland. 
When  you  return,  not  only  do  you  not  know  what 
people  are  talking  about,  but  you  also  may  feel  that 
you  don't  really  share  the  same  interests.  You  may 
confront  a situation  in  which  you  are  regarded  as  ec- 
centric by  your  peers  (Hogan,  1996). 

Returning  Home:  Just  Another  Country 

Culture  is  multifaceted,  ingrained  in  every  individual, 
and  clearly  difficult  to  define.  Thus,  when  people  enter 
a new  culture,  the  levels  of  awareness  for  both  cultural 
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adaptation  and  language  understanding  are  raised. 

The  media,  interpersonal  relationships,  and  learning 
skills  are  integral  to  the  process  of  getting  over  the  ini- 
tial culture  shock.  However,  all  these  influences  can 
never  replace  the  missed  information  that  they  would 
be  viewing  in  their  own  Cl,  i.e.,  news,  current  events, 
and  social  events  that  shape  trends. 

There  are  several  books  that  explain  ways  to  deal  with 
return  culture  shock  (see  Smith,  1996;  Storti,  1997).  Sug- 
gestions include  keeping  in  contact  with  current  media 
via  video  tapes  sent  from  home;  setting  up  satellite 
dishes  and  watching  global  news  networks;  and  staying 
in  touch  with  friends  via  letters,  e-mail  and  phone. 

When  you  return  home,  it  is  useful  to  surround  yourself 
with  those  who  have  experienced  the  odyssey  of  living 
overseas.  The  best  way  to  deal  with  return  culture  shock 
may  simply  be  to  have  awareness  that  it  is  going  to  oc- 
cur. Being  conscious  of  your  perceptions  is  the  most 
valuable  step  in  being  comfortable  upon  return.  Once 
you  realize  that  your  heightened  awareness  gained  in 
the  C2  remains,  you  will  be  able  to  better  interpret  your  Cl . 

Upon  reentry,  many  returnees  reconfirm  that  their 
homeland  is  simply  another  country  in  the  world.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  economically  better  off  or  have  a 
different  style  of  government  than  other  C2's,  but  cul- 
turally you  are  able  to  see  your  Cl  as  a place  which  is 
quite  similar  to  all  places  around  the  globe  in  that  it 
has  both  positive  as  well  as  negative  attributes.  It  is  in 
this  scenario  that  you  are  able  to  see  your  Cl  from  a 
different  viewpoint,  realizing  that  the  best  way  to  learn 
about  both  the  admirable  and  undesirable  traits  of 
your  own  culture  is  to  leave  it.  You  can  see  how  each 
country  on  this  planet  is  a figurative  island,  with  a dis- 
tinctive culture,  media,  and  ethnocentric  perspective. 

When  you  do  return  to  your  country  with  a raised 
awareness,  it  is  important  to  focus  on  the  positive  as- 
pects of  your  new  cultural  cognizance.  Being  more 
culturally  aware  gives  you  the  chance  to  familiarize 
your  compatriots  with  the  wider  world,  to  show  how 
cultural  understanding  is  enriching  for  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  society. 

It  is  invaluable  for  sojourners  living  overseas  to 
understand  that  their  reactions  upon  returning  home 
are  a natural  and  a valuable  aspect  of  the  process  of 
becoming  an  intercultural  person.  For  many,  this 
awareness  is  the  essence  of  return  culture  shock,  and 
it  is  at  this  point  of  disorientation,  being  mystified 
with  the  obvious,  that  you  realize  what  return  culture 
shock  is.  It  is  a time  when  you  have  no  choice  but  to 
familiarize  yourself  with  and  become  attuned  to  a 
society  to  which  you  once  belonged.  What  at  one  time 
seemed  run-of-the-mill  and  comfortable,  feels  much 
like  another  world. 

Notes 

1.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  I am  using  the  term  culture  to  embody  the 

notion  of  the  primary  culture  of  a country  or  nation  state  (e.g., 

French,  German,  Japanese,  New  Zealand,  Polish,  or  Thai  culture). 

2.  The  concept  of  culture  acting  as  collective  programming  or  radio 
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waves  is  similar  to  the  study  of  m ernes  and  memetics.  A meme  is  an 
information  pattern,  held  in  an  individual's  memory,  which  is 
capable  of  being  copied  to  another  individual's  memory.  Memetics 
is  the  theoretical  and  empirical  science  that  studies  the  replication, 
spread,  and  evolution  of  memes.  For  a more  detailed  analysis  of 
this  concept  see  Dawkins,  1976. 
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Templin,  et  al.  cont'd  from  p.  12. 


8.  Do  you  eat,  study,  or  worry  in  bed? 

9.  Do  you  do  20  minutes  of  aerobic  exercise 
every  day? 

Food 

10.  Do  you  study  or  work  while  you  eat? 

11.  Do  you  have  to  watch  the  clock  as  you  eat? 

12.  Do  you  eat  a balanced  diet  of  meat,  fruits  & 
vegetables,  rice,  and  milk? 

Desired  results: 

1.  6-9  2.  Yes  3.  No  4.  Yes  5.  Yes  6.  No 
7.  No  8.  No  9.  Yes  10.  No  11.  No  12.  Yes 
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Feature:  Kiryu,  et  ol. 
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Feature:  Kiryu,  et  al. 


1 . VISTA  English  Series  I (—'MUL) 

2 . UNICORN  English  Course  I (t^g) 

3.  MILESTONE  English  Course  I (&#H) 

4.  POWWOW  ENGLISH  COURSE  I (£&£) 

5.  Genius  English  Course  I 

6 . SPECTRUM  ENGLISH  COURSE  I 

7.  Go!  English  I (IgM) 

8.  NEW  WORLD  ENGLISH  COURSE  I (=£#) 

9 . CLIPPER  ENGLISH  COURSE  I 

10.  THE  CROWN  English  Series  I ( = £g) 

11.  NEW  HORIZON  English  Course  I (£##&) 

12.  CREATIVE  English  Course  I (®-ttllE) 

13.  English  PAL  I (fflflgftjg) 

14.  POLESTAR  English  Course  I (ftOTBJK) 

15.  APRICOT  ENGLISH  COURSE  1 (£&£) 
(¥lfc9*«£*3*5jK, 

2)  lO^JtKS  15  ire 

(BWaittt  1998)0 

1 . NEW  EDITION  UNICORN  English  Course  I (£& 

ft) 

2 . VISTA  English  Series  I New  Edition  (H^^) 

3 . REVISED  MILESTONE  English  Course  I 

4 . SECOND  EDITION  POWWOW  ENGLISH  COURSE 

i (*£4) 

5.  Go!  English  I (Hti) 

8 . SPECTRUM  ENGLISH  COURSE  I Second  Edition 

9 . NEIV  HORIZON  English  Course  I (JMCfttt) 

10.  Genius  English  Course  I Revised 

11.  NEW  IVOPLD  ENGLISH  COURSE  I Neto  Edition 

<=Sti) 

12.  CLIPPER  ENGLISH  COURSE  I Revised  Edition 

13.  77/E  CROWN  English  Series  I Ateio  EcKiio/i  ( = # 

£) 

15.  7VEIV  EDITION  APRICOT  ENGLISH  COURSE  I 

(£*«) 

16.  Revised  POLESTAR  English  Course  I (IWjFlilJIS) 

18.  CREATIVE  English  Course  I revised  edition  ( $$  — 

mffi) 

20.  English  PAL  I Second  Edition  (IffiJIMiFJS) 
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Monbusho-approved  textbooks  have  a great  influence  on 
current  English  Language  Teaching  in  Japan.  In  the  aim  to 
investigate  how  Monbusho  textbooks  deal  with  cross- 
cultural  awareness,  we  have  analyzed  1993  and  1998  text- 
books for  English  Course  I to  find  out  whether  the  main 
topic  in  each  chapter  of  the  textbooks  was  “nation-spe- 
cific" or  "nation-nonspecific,"  and  if  the  main  topic  was 
"nation-specific,"  which  country /countries  it  referred  to. 

With  rather  explicitly  defined  sets  of  criteria  that  were 
originally  set  up  for  the  analysis  of  the  main  topics  in  text- 
books, the  research  turned  out  to  suggest  that  the  English 
Course  I textbooks  had  a high  tendency  of  referring  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan.  Given  the  fact  that 
English  is  used  more  as  a tool  for  international  communica- 
tion, we  believe  that  more  attention  should  be  directed  to 
the  balance  of  the  countries  that  are  included  as  topics  in 
the  textbooks. 
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A Chapter  in  Your  Life 

edited  by  joyce  Cunningham  & miyao  mariko 

This  column  is  dedicated  to  the  many  exciting  chapters  that  make  up  ]ALT.  The  co-editors  encourage  900-950  word  reports  (in  English , 
Japanese  or  a combination  of  both)  that  describe  challenges , solutions , and  experiences  in  keeping  your  chapter  active.  This  month,  Leo 
Yoffeand  Shibayama  Morijiro  introduce  theGunma  Chapter  and  cordially  invite  you  to  attend  the  JALT99  Conference  (October  8-11)  in 
Maebashi-shi,  Gunma. 


Gunma  Chapter  Welcomes  You  to  JALT99 

JALT99  in  Maebashi?  Where  on  earth  is  that?  At  this  point, 
most  of  the  esteemed  JALT98  participants  could  proffer  their 
educated  guesses  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Maebashi,  or  fail- 
ing that,  Gunma.  Most  opinions  would  probably  be  actually 
pretty  accurate  if  we  accept  that  New  York  City  is  in  the 
American  Midwest,  give  or  take  a few  hundred  miles.  For  the 
uninitiated,  Gunma  is  smack  in  the  middle  of  Japan.  Inciden- 
tally, there  is  a city  in  this  prefecture,  which  is  affectionately 
referred  to  as  the  "belly  button  of  Japan"  for  this  very  reason. 
Among  other  goodies  that  Gunma  offers,  one  which  you 
would  remember  most  fondly  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a gov- 
ernment scandal,  is  that  Gunma  has  generated  more  modem 
prime-ministers  than  any  other  prefecture.  Our  "local  produc- 
tion," so  to  speak. 

Just  an  hour  from  Tokyo  by  Shinkansen  or  car,  it  is  actually 
hard  to  understand  why  Gunma  hasn't  been  chosen  as  a site 
by  the  national  committee  before.  The  twin  cities  of  Maebashi 
and  Takasaki  offer  plenty:  good  conference  facilities,  abun- 
dance of  nature,  and  most  importantly,  varied  nightlife.  So,  all 
of  us  at  Gunma-JALT  are  very  excited  about  this  chance  to 
show  off  a gem  of  a prefecture. 

Maebashi  - a city  of  "water,  trees  and  poems"  - is  special  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Historically,  the  city,  which  was  called 
the  "Nara  of  the  Kanto  Provinces,"  was  one  of  the  important 
strategic  points  where  the  warlords  divided  the  turf  in  the 
Age  of  Civil  Wars  (1467  to  1603).  During  the  Edo  period,  it 
flourished  as  a castle  town  and  became  famous  as  the  city  of 
raw  silk  from  which  the  Silk  Road  of  Japan  started. 

Those  coming  to  JALT99  will  not  go  away  disappointed.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Green  Dome,  the  site  of  the  Conference, 
October  8-11,  you  will  find  Shikishima  Park  (a  great  place  to 
jog  or  engage  in  less  stressful  activities)  and  its  Rose  Garden. 
Also  nearby  are  the  shopping /drinking /eating  establish- 
ments of  downtown  Maebashi  and  several  places  of  historic 
interest. 

If  you  are  an  onsen  aficionado,  a total  of  70  hot  springs  here 
including  Kusatsu,  Minakami  and  Ikaho  are  awaiting  you.  It 
may  be  a touch  too  early  to  ski,  but  there  are  many  famous  ski 
resorts  in  northern  Gunma. 

Founded  in  1986,  Gunma  JALT  was  set  up  to  help  foreign 
and  local  English  teachers  in  the  prefecture  with  methodology 
and  teaching  techniques.  Beginning  with  40  members,  the 
early  years  were  spent  primarily  in  teacher-training.  Some  of 
the  early  speakers  were  Thomas  Robb,  Thomas  Scovel,  Mark 
Seng,  Wilga  Rivers,  Ron  White,  and  Robert  Juppe.  Member- 
ship peaked  at  99  early  and  has  been  slowly  declining.  At 
present,  there  are  60  full-time  members.  Most  of  our  members 
are  teachers  at  secondary  level  and  above. 

Along  with  monthly  meetings,  Gunma  JALT  has  always 
held  well-attended  three-day  summer  workshops  at  the  end 
of  August,  where  local  members  can  contribute  their  exper- 
tise and  meet  leading  experts  in  the  field.  Also,  a traditional 
annual  Christmas  Party  is  held  to  bring  members  together 
socially. 
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Over  the  last  couple  of  years,  we  have  sought  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  events  organized  by  our  chapter.  EFL  educators — the 
"bread  and  butter"  of  our  programs — are  being  increasingly 
supplemented  by  a healthy  dose  of  professionals  from  other 
walks  of  life.  The  presentations  have  ranged  from  working  as 
a translator  in  Japan  (Paul  Rector — our  local  Paul  Bunyan)  to 
the  American  portrayal  of  Japan  through  movies  (Mark 
Schilling).  We  believe  that  covering  a wide  range  of  issues, 
which  may  not  be  immediately  related  to  classroom  concerns, 
will  allow  our  chapter  to  grow  and  attract  a wider  spectrum  of 
free  thinkers  with  diverse  philosophies. 

Though  the  composition  and  demographics  of  the  happy 
family  of  Gunma-JALT  have  changed  (ehm...  grayed),  the 
goals  of  the  chapter  have  remained  the  same:  to  keep  mem- 
bers abreast  of  the  changes  in  the  field  of  language  teaching, 
to  provide  a venue  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  informa- 
tion, to  create  opportunities  for  networking  among  language 
teachers  in  Gunma,  and  to  be  a forum  for  new  members  to 
meet  others  and  get  job  information. 

On  behalf  of  Gunma-JALT  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you 
in  Maebashi  in  October  ! 

Leo  Yoffe,  Co-Program  Chair  and 
George  Ricketts,  Newsletter  Editor 

People  In  JALT-Gunma 

What  I appreciate  the  most  about  JALT-Gunma  is  the  people. 
They  teach  English  and  other  languages  at  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  colleges,  conversation  schools,  and  even  pri- 
vate or  what  we  call  kotatsu  schools.  We  learn  from  each 
other.  These  people  are  what  keeps  JALT-Gunma  going.  Our 
program  chairs  invite  excellent  speakers.  It  is  not  unusual 
that  a distinguished  scholar  from  abroad  gives  a major  lec- 
ture in  Tokyo  and  soon  after  we  meet  the  same  person  in 
Gunma.  In  our  programs,  we  try  to  combine  theoretical  pre- 
sentations with  hands-on  practical  workshops.  I believe  this 
approach  is  very  much  in  line  with  the  theme  of  this  year's 
JALT  Conference:  "...Connecting  Research  and  the  Class- 
room." After  all,  the  two  facets  are  inseparable. 

Our  facility  and  social  chairs  provide  invaluable  service, 
together  with  the  treasurers  and  membership  chairs  who 
make  sure  our  ranks  and  coffers  are  never  depleted.  I think 
you  will  also  be  impressed  by  our  Chapter  newsletter: 
SPEAKEASY.  It  is  a powerful  voice  of  our  organization  and 
never  fails  to  stir  debate  and  discussion. 

Not  only  the  officers,  but  everyone  at  Gunma-JALT  are 
now  looking  forward  to  meeting  people  from  all  over  the 
world  at  JALT99. 

Shibayama  Morijiro, 
JALT99  On-Site  Chair  and  Chapter  Co-President 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining  Gunma-JALT,  please  contact 
Shibayama  Morijiro;  t:  027-263-8522.  For  information  about 
upcoming  events  or  if  you  want  to  become  a volunteer  at  the 
Conference  (October  7-11),  contact  Leo  Yoffe;  t:  027-233-8696. 
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Group  work  lxwk  iu  the  pbotm  and  discus*  there  questions. 

* Wluu  art:  the  people  doing?  Wlicrc  do  you  tltink  they  sre? 

* Imagine  dm  \-oti  could  take  one  of  Uicsc  vacations.  Width  one  svotikl 
you  choose?  Why? 

* If  jlM.tr  dretun  vacation  isn't  shown  here,  describe  it  to  the  group. 


l&TjQgtB'Z&li  1 Pair  work  Look,  at  these  pictures  of  vacations.  Which  vacation  looks 
the  most  enjoyable?  Which  looks  like  the  least  fun? 


2 Listen  IPI  Four  people  are  describing  their  vacations . Write  the 
number  of  the  description  on  the  correct  picture 


3 Listen  again  [B?l  Who  is  describing  his  or  her  vacation?  Look  at 
the  chart  and  check  (✓)  the  correct  column. 


4 Join  a partner  Discuss  these  questions. 

* Now  that  you  knosv  more  about  what  the  people  did  on  their  vacations, 
have  you  changed  your  answers  to  Activity  Al?  Why  or  why  not? 

* What's  the  nicest  vacation  you  have  taken?  Till  your  partner  about  it. 


(Wanda's)  vacation  sounded  realty  enjoyabie/awful  because  . . . 
The  nicest  vacation  I've  ever  taken  was  when  I . .. 


221222211  Communication  task  RTjj  Divide  into  an  even  number  of  pairs. 

Half  die  pairs  should  look,  at  Task  0 on  page  C-i,  and  the  tidier  half  at 
Task.  9 on  page  C-t>.  You’re  going  to  look  a:  some  vacation  snapshots. 


If  you  could  use  an  American  English  conversation  course, 
designed  for  Japanese  colleges  and  universities,  with  30  units 
that  can  each  be  taught  in  one  class  hour... 


Let's  Talk 


Cambridge  University  Press 

2F  Kenkyu-sha  Bldg., 

2-9  Kanda  Surugadai,  Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo  t 101-0062 

Tel:  03-3295-5875  Fax:  03-3219-7182 
^ Kansai  Office:  075-41 1-4004 
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Telling  Stories:  Using  Input  and  Output  to  Develop 
Both  Fluency  and  Accuracy  in  Spoken  Discourse 

Paul  Doyon,  Asahi  University 


While  I was  vacationing  in  Fiji  several  years  ago,  I had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  a Japanese  woman  who  had  been 
listening  to  "Radio  English"  religiously  every  morning  for 
7 years.  In  spite  of  this,  she  couldn't  speak  a word  of  En- 
glish. Since  that  time,  I have  also  encountered  a number  of 
other  Japanese  people  whose  exclusive  source  of  English 
language  education  had  been  "Radio  English."  I likewise 
noticed  that  their  English  ability  was  either  nonexistent  or 
extremely  stilted.  Now,  while  there  could  be  a number  of 
reasons  for  their  inability  to  use  English,  one  highly  plau- 
sible explanation  could  be  that  even  though  they  had  been 
receiving  a plethora  of  input,  they  had  never  had  the 
chance  to  actually  use  the  language.  In  other  words,  no 
output!  As  Woodfield  (1997)  states: 


If  asked  how  language  is  acquired,  many  teachers 
would  reply  that  it  is  through  comprehensible  in- 
put, through  understanding  messages  in  the  L2 
that  are  just  a little  above  one's  current  language 
level.. ..It  seems  intuitively  true,  however,  that  not 
only  comprehension,  but  also  production,  has  a 
direct  role  to  play  in  acquiring  a language,  (p.  19) 


Goals 

Naturally,  our  goals  in  the  language  classroom  should 
be  not  only  for  students  to  comprehend  the  language, 
but  also  for  them  to  speak  it  both  accurately  and  flu- 
ently. One  of  the  components  of  "communicative  com- 
petence" (as  outlined  by  Canale  and  Swain  1980; 
Canale  1983)  is  "discourse  competence."  Omaggio 
Hadley  (1993)  defines  discourse  competence  as 

[involving]  the  ability  to  combine  ideas  to  achieve 
cohesion  in  form  and  coherence  in  thought.  A per- 
son who  has  a highly  developed  degree  of  dis- 
course competence  will  know  how  to  use  cohesive 
devices,  such  as  pronouns  and  grammatical  con- 
nectors (i.e.  conjunctions,  adverbs,  and  transitional 
phrases),  to  achieve  unity  of  thought  and  continu- 
ity in  a text.  The  competent  language  user  will  also 
be  skilled  in  expressing  and  judging  the  relation- 
ships among  the  different  ideas  in  a text  (coher- 
ence). (p.  6) 

One  way  of  achieving  the  aim  of  developing  accu- 
racy, fluency,  and  discourse  competence  is  by  having 
students  reproduce  stories.  While  the  reproduction  of 
stories  is  not  a new  technique,  what  is  different  in  this 
approach  is  that  students  are  required  to  tell  the  same 
story  a number  of  times.  After  each  telling,  the  stu- 
dents read  their  stories  again,  and  then  retell  it  to  a 
new  partner.  In  this  way,  they  are  able  to  focus  on  and 
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then  self-correct  the  errors  (which 
are  still  fresh  in  their  minds)  with 
the  next  telling.  As  a result,  the 
students  are  able  to  tell  their  stories 
a little  more  fluently  and  accurately 
each  time.  Furthermore,  by  telling  the  story  to  a differ- 
ent student  each  time,  they  are  continuously  engaged 


in  authentic  communication. 


Procedure 

First,  you  will  need  to  have  a different  story  for  each 
student.  While  I like  to  use  stories  from  True  Stories  In 
The  News  or  More  True  Stories , any  stories  can  be 
adapted  for  this  activity.  I recommend  writing  the  di- 
rections on  the  blackboard: 


6. 


7. 


Choose  a story. 

Read  the  story  silently  for  10  minutes. 

Turn  your  story  over  and  tell  it  to  your  partner.  You 
cannot  look  at  the  story  while  telling  your  partner. 
You  cannot  use  Japanese. 

When  you  are  both  finished,  read  your  story  silently 
again.  This  time  take  5 minutes.  Turn  your  story 
over. 

Find  a new  partner.  Tell  each  other  your  stories. 
Remember  not  to  look  at  the  story. 

Repeat  steps  4 and  5.  (This  can  be  repeated  any 
number  of  times  depending  on  time  factors,  etc.) 
Now  write  the  story  without  looking  at  it.  (Op- 
tional) 


Variations 

As  stated  earlier,  any  stories  can  be  adapted  to  this 
activity.  While  I have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  use 
them,  I believe  that  stories  from  the  SRA  reading  lab 
might  be  an  excellent  choice.  Also,  L.A.  Hill's  Stories  for 
Reproduction  have  a number  of  short  stories  graded  at 
different  levels. 

Another  variation,  at  the  advanced  level,  would  be  to 
have  the  students  change  their  stories  in  some  way.  This 
would  enable  the  students  to  use  their  imaginations  and 
it  would  also  act  as  a preventive  measure  with  the  ten- 
dency of  a few  students  to  tell  the  stories  verbatim. 

Also,  this  activity  can  be  assigned  as  homework  with 
the  first  ten  to  twenty  minutes  of  a conversation  class 
devoted  to  having  students  working  in  pairs  telling 
each  other  their  stories.  It  gets  the  students  warmed  up 
and  into  the  mode  of  using  only  English. 


Important  Considerations 

It  is  important  to  choose  stories  that  are  easy  for  the 
students  to  comprehend.  Since  comprehension  of  a 
language  is  usually  a few  stages  higher  than  what  a 
student  can  produce,  it  is  essential  that  the  stories  are 
not  too  difficult.  Students  need  to  feel  challenged,  but 
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not  frustrated.  Feelings  of  success  will  usually  lead  to 
an  increase  in  motivation;  feelings  of  frustration  will 
lead  to  students  giving  up,  and  hence,  apathy. 

Student  Feedback 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  feedback  I have  re- 
ceived from  students  about  this  specific  activity  has  been 
extremely  positive.  Some  representative  comments  are: 

(Student  1) 

I think  that  this  activity  is  useful.  By  telling  a story 
each  other,  we  can  remember  to  speak  several  pat- 
terns about  one  story.  And  by  being  continued  and 
continued,  we  notice  our  mistakes  our  telling.... First  I 
couldn't  tell  a story  smoothly.  Maybe  I had  many 
mistakes.  But  by  repeating  reading  and  telling,  I 
could  notice  my  mistakes. 

(Student  2) 

[E]ach  time  we  tell  the  story,  our  speaking  get  bet- 
ter and  better. 

(Student  3) 

I can  self-correct  my  mistakes  each  time.  I can't 
explain  my  story  to  partner  well  at  first.  But  after  I 
look  at  a paper  again,  I can  remember  more  detail 
than  first. 

(Student  4) 

This  activity  is  useful.  I cannot  understand  the  con- 
tents of  long  English  story  once  completely.  So  I 
was  able  to  think  and  correct  about  the  story,  and 
also  I was  able  to  put  my  English  knowledge  to 
practical  use  after  my  reading  in  this  activity. 


Conclusion 

This  activity  is  not  only  useful,  enjoyable,  and  motivat- 
ing, but  offers  a respite  from  lessons  which  tend  to 
focus  on  grammar  points  and/or  language  functions.  It 
helps  students  to  become  more  fluent  and  more  accu- 
rate speakers.  It  also  allows  for  the  development  of 
discourse  competence  (which  seems  to  be  lacking  in 
the  practice  activities  of  many  textbooks).  Moreover, 
acquisition  is  reinforced  through  use  of  the  four  skills 
of  reading,  speaking,  listening,  and  writing. 
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Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Discourse  competence 
Learner  English  Level:  Beginning  to  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Young  adults  and  older 
Preparation  Time:  Very  little 
Activity  Time:  15  to  90  minutes 


Classroom  Poetics 

Susan  Carbery,  Obirin  University 


I have  been  using  various  styles  of  short-form  poetry 
as  an  alternative  to  essay  composition  and  have  been 
surprised  not  just  with  the  poems  my  students  have 
written,  but  also  with  the  valuable  learning  experi- 
ences derived  from  the  act  of  writing  them.  Short- 
form  poetry  is  a great  way  for  students  to  express 
themselves  in  English  without  the  pressure  of  sen- 
tence and  paragraph  construction  that  so  often  eludes 
lower  and  intermediate-level  students.  I have  found 
that  acrostic,  cinquain,  and  haiku  are  ideal  short-form 
poems  for  practising  adjectives  and  as  an  introduction 
to  descriptive  writing. 


ing  and  demonstrating  the  rules  to 
the  class,  merely  facilitates — offer- 
ing advice  and  suggestions  on 
word  choices  or  the  composition  of  short  phrases. 

Step  1:  Choose  a short-form  poem;  write  its  rules  on  the 
blackboard  and  explain  them. 

Step  2:  The  whole  class  brainstorms  ideas  for  a class 
blackboard  example.  This  not  only  shows  the  students 
the  procedure  for  writing  the  poem,  but  also  illustrates 
the  point  that  poems  are  not  difficult  to  write. 

Step  3:  Give  students  a topic  to  focus  on.  This  is  a good 
way  to  introduce  a theme,  or  simply  choose  whatever 
is  appropriate  to  the  time  of  year — Christmas,  Spring, 
0-bon,  etc. 


Procedure 

Teaching  short- form  poetry  is  relatively  simple.  The 
poems  have  very  easy  rules  to  follow,  so  once  the 
students  are  aware  of  the  rules,  they  can  be  left  to 
their  own  creative  devices.  The  teacher,  after  describ- 


Step  4:  Let  the  creative  juices  flow! 

Short-form  Poetry:  Acrostic  Cinquain  a Haiku 

Acrostic:  a poem  in  which  the  first  letter  of  each  line 
forms  a word,  usually  the  topic  of  the  poem,  when  read 
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vertically.  Although  this  can  be  any  topic  I usually  intro- 
duce it  at  the  beginning  of  a course  as  a Name  Poem. 
Students  write  their  name  vertically  down  the  page,  then 
horizontally  compose  words  or  sentences  to  describe 
themselves,  each  line  beginning  with  the  corresponding 
letter  of  their  name.  Lower  level  students  usually  choose 
just  one  adjective  per  line,  whilst  higher  level  students 
write  sentences  or  phrases.  The  students  automatically 
try  to  choose  words  that  accurately  describe  themselves, 
and  this  offers  teachers  a great  insight  to  their  characters. 
These  name  poems  can  be  decorated  and  used  as  the 
title  page  of  student  notebooks  or  folders. 


Examples: 

Not 

Obedient 

But 

Usually 

Easy-going 


Mild  Young 

Innocent  Original 

Yielding  Kind 

Useful  Officious 
Keen 

Impressible 


Cinquain:  a five  line  poem  which  conforms  to  a strict 
form,  thus  making  it  easy  for  any  student  to  write: 

Line  1 — one  word  (noun  and  topic  of  the  poem) 

Line  2 — two  words  (adjectives  describing  the  topic) 
Line  3 — three  words  (verbs  associated  with  the  topic) 
Line  4 — four  words  (a  sentence  or  phrase  giving  the 
author's  opinion  of  the  topic) 

Line  5 — one  word  (an  alternative  noun  for  the  topic, 
often  a metaphor) 

This  form  of  poetry  is  a good  exercise  in  nouns,  ad- 
jectives and  verbs.  In  addition,  higher  level  students 
can  be  taught  the  concept  of  a metaphor  for  Line  5. 


Example: 

Flower 

Beautiful,  pretty 
Growing,  blossoming,  swinging 
Flowers  make  people  feel 
Happiness 

Haiku:  I have  had  a lot  of  success  with  haiku  poetry. 
The  basic  form  is  a 17  syllable  poem  describing  one 
thing,  traditionally  a moment  in  nature,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  my  class  anything  is  okay.  The  poem  is 
written  in  three  lines  of  5,  7,  and  5 syllables  respec- 
tively. 


Examples : 

The  flowing  water 
Is  like  nature's  silk  curtain 
Beautiful  and  soft 


Thunder  in  the  storm 

Is  like  anger  from  the  heavens 

At  man's  evil  deeds 

o 


Because  haiku  poems  rely  on  the  rhythm  of  syl- 
lables it  is  also  an  excellent  exercise  in  pronunciation. 
Students  will  begin  by  counting  the  syllables  accord- 
ing to  their  Japanese  pronunciation,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  lesson  will  be  counting  on  their  fingers  and  care- 
fully mouthing  the  correct  English  pronunciation. 

Hints  and  Variations 

1.  Choose  a form  of  poetry  that  you  are  comfortable 
with  and  that  suits  the  purposes  of  your  writing 
class.  There  are  many  different  short  forms  to 
choose  from,  but  I have  limited  mine  to  acrostic, 
cinquain,  and  haiku  as  I feel  that  they  lend  them- 
selves best  to  descriptive  writing  and  to  any 
student's  language  level. 

2.  Use  props,  music,  videos  or  a visit  to  a nearby  park 
as  pre-writing  activities  and  inspiration.  This  is 
especially  useful  if  you  teach  an  integrated  skills 
class  and  composition  is  just  one  part  of  the  unit. 

3.  Bring  coloured  pens  and  plain  paper  on  which  stu- 
dents can  write  and  illustrate  their  final  draft  po- 
ems. These  can  later  be  collated  as  a class 
anthology. 

4.  Don't  tell  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson 
that  they  will  be  writing  haiku  as  it  intimidates 
them.  Let  them  know  after  they  have  succeeded  in 
writing  it. 


References 

Hamilton,  E.  & Livingston.  J.  (1981).  Form  and  feeling:  Poetry  for  senior 
students.  Melbourne:  Longman  Chesire. 

All  poetry  examples  were  written  by  ESL  college  stu- 
dents in  Japan. 


Quick  Guide 
Key  Words:  Writing 

Learner  English  level:  Beginner  through  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  School  through  adult 
Preparation  Time:  10  minutes 
Activity  Time:  45  minutes 
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Book  Reviews 

edited  by  katharine  isbeli  & oda  masaki 

The  Content-Based  Classroom:  Perspectives  on  Inte- 
grating Language  and  Content  Marguerite  Ann  Snow 
and  Donna  M.  Brinton  (Eds.).  New  York:  Longman, 

1 997.  Pp.  xvi  + 431 . US$  35.70.  ISBN  0-201  -6951 3-8. 

Content-based  instruction  (CBI)  is  one  strand  of  the 
broad  web  of  student-centered  pedagogy.  As  such,  it 
typically  incorporates  aspects  of  experiential  learning, 
cooperative  learning,  and  active  learning,  among  others. 
In  editing  The  Content-Based  Classroom  Donna  Brinton 
and  Ann  Snow  have  gathered  together  a good  deal  of 
previously  published  material  related  to  CBI  and  have 
consolidated  it  into  a single  text  along  with  many  new 
articles.  While  half  of  the  chapters  in  the  book  are  re- 
prints from  American  journals,  they  are  brief  articles. 
Therefore,  in  sheer  bulk,  the  majority  of  this  book  is 
newly  published  work. 

Ten  of  the  thirty-four  chapters  are  reprints  from  the  CBI 
special  theme  issue  of  The  CATESOL  Journal  which 
Brinton  and  Snow  co-edited  in  1992.  The  success  of  that 
journal  issue  inspired  the  publication  of  The  Content-Based 
Classroom  because  the  editors  felt  that  an  expanded  ver- 
sion in  book  form  would  reach  more  readers  at  this  time. 

The  intended  audience  for  this  book  broadly  ranges 
from  teacher  educators  and  researchers  in  the  field,  to 
education  majors  and  preservice  teachers.  Thus,  the 
editors  sought  to  "solicit  a wide  range  of  perspectives 
on  . . . [CBI,] . . . showcase  work  taking  place  at  all  edu- 
cational levels  . . . [and] . . . illuminate  experiences  and 
challenges  pertinent  to  different  instructional  settings" 
(xi).  But,  for  anyone  who  has  kept  current  on  content- 
based  and  discipline-based  approaches  to  language 
study,  many  of  the  titles  in  this  book  will  be  familiar. 

At  300  pages,  "Multiple  Perspectives  on  Content- 
based  Instruction,"  the  first  of  the  three  sections  of  the 
book,  is  by  far  the  largest.  The  twenty-two  chapters 
found  in  part  one  are  arranged  in  eight  subsections:  CBI 
theory,  K-12  instruction,  postsecondary  instruction, 
course  design,  teacher  preparation,  assessment,  re- 
search, and  alternative  models.  With  so  many  varied 
subsections,  readers  might  wonder  why  chapters  21  and 
22,  comprising  the  "Focus  on  Alternative  Models,"  were 
not  placed  in  earlier  sections  on  either  teacher  prepara- 
tion or  postsecondary  instruction.  Both  of  these  chapters 
describe  issues  related  to  tertiary  instruction,  and 
Snow's  contribution  on  professional  development  for 
discipline  faculty  clearly  falls  under  the  rubric  of  teacher 
preparation.  Regardless,  the  wealth  of  information  in 
part  one  should  satisfy  educators  interested  in  content- 
based  approaches  to  language  teaching. 

Parts  two  and  three,  "Practical  Issues  at  a Glance," 
and  "Connections  between  Content-based  Instruction 
and  Other  Teaching  Approaches,"  contain  twelve  short 
chapters.  Nine  of  these  chapters  are  reprints,  seven  from 
the  1992  CATESOL  Journal  special  issue.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  book,  readers 
will  find  lists  of  follow-up  questions  to  ponder.  The  Con- 
tent-Based Classroom  forms  a concise  handbook  on  the 
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state-of-the-art  in  CBI.  The  book  contains  important 
information  for  novice[s]  and  experienced  teachers  alike. 
However,  part  one  of  the  book  is  likely  to  have  more 
appeal  than  the  final  two  sections  for  those  more  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field. 

The  major  criticism  of  this  book  is  related  to  its  sub- 
title, particularly  the  issue  of  perspective.  All  but  two  of 
the  contributors  are  educators  based  in  the  U.S.  and  of 
these,  sixty  percent  are  at  institutions  in  California.  Even 
though  California  has  the  highest  concentration  of  lower 
English  proficiency  school  age  learners  in  America,  CBI 
is  used  around  the  world.  Certainly,  "Content-based 
instruction  is  a growing  enterprise,"  (xi)  not  only  in 
California  schools.  So  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  Brinton 
and  Snow  did  not  follow  through  more  completely  on 
their  stated  aim  to  "expand  the  geographical  scope  of 
the  special  [CATESOL]  issue"  (xii)  to  include  "a  wide 
range  of  perspectives  on"  CBI  (xi)  in  this  volume. 

Because  of  this  narrow  geographical  scope,  alterna- 
tives to  U.S.  Perspectives  on  Integrating  Language  and  Con- 
tent are  not  well  represented.  English  as  a Foreign 
Language  (EFL)  teachers,  for  example,  will  be  disap- 
pointed to  encounter  only  one  article  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  EFL  instruction.  That  article  draws  from 
the  Japan  experience,  so  JALT  members  might  have  a 
particular  interest  in  it. 

Despite  its  limited  geographical  focus.  The  Content- 
Based  Classroom  is  definitely  a book  worthy  of  shelf 
space,  especially  for  educators  using  student-centered 
approaches.  As  interest  in  and  practice  with  content- 
based  and  discipline-based  approaches  to  language 
teaching  continues  to  spread,  the  experiences  and  issues 
brought  forward  by  the  authors  in  this  volume  will  be 
important  to  many  in  the  field  of  education.  Japanese 
colleagues  at  all  levels,  but  especially  in  primary  and 
secondary  settings,  would  do  well  to  consider  informa- 
tion found  in  this  book  as  curricula  in  Japan  are  being 
reshaped  to  meet  the  needs  of  learners  today. 

Reviewed  by  Timothy  Stezvart, 

Miyazaki  International  College 

Speaking  of  Speech:  Basic  Presentation  Skills  for  Begin- 
ners. David  Harrington  and  Charles  LeBeau.  Tokyo: 
Macmillan  Languagehouse,  1996.  Pp.  105.  ¥1,800. 
ISBN  89585-211-3. 

How  do  you  teach  presentation  skills  to  students  with 
only  basic  English  ability?  Speaking  of  Speech:  Basic  Pre- 
sentation Skills  for  Beginners  (SOS)  is  an  excellent  starting 
point  for  language  instructors  seeking  an  introductory 
level  text.  SOS  uses  a well-organized  step-by-step  ap- 
proach to  effectively  introduce  beginners  to  presentation 
skills  needed  in  public  speaking.  Emphasizing  "how  to" 
instead  of  "why,"  David  Harrington  and  Charles 
LeBeau  have  written  a text  that  is  short  on  theory,  but 
long  on  practical  exercises  and  activities. 

The  textbook  is  visually  appealing.  For  instance,  on 
the  front  cover  the  authors  use  a cartoon  illustration 
and  a creative  title  to  produce  the  clever  anagram  SOS. 
The  three  objectives  of  the  text  are  presented  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  objectives  are  represented  first  on  the 
back  cover  using  a flow  chart,  then  in  the  introduction 
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written  in  a style  students  can  easily  understand,  and 
finally  by  using  a simple  diagram  in  the  overview.  The 
layout  of  each  page,  especially  the  signposts  that 
clearly  divide  each  skill  module  into  different  sections, 
is  eyecatching.  Also,  the  text  is  well  illustrated  with 
lively  cartoon  figures  that  are  appealing  to  Japanese 
students  who  grow  up  reading  manga.  The  formatting 
and  organizational  techniques  that  are  systematically 
used  throughout  the  text  reveal  the  authors'  concern 
with  the  learning  process  and  their  attempt  to  address 
the  many  different  learning  styles  of  students. 

For  examples,  three  modular  activities,  called  mes- 
sages, neatly  divide  the  text.  First,  the  physical  message 
introduces  body  language,  eye  contact,  gestures,  and 
voice  inflection.  Next,  the  story  message  focuses  on  or- 
ganizational skills.  And  finally,  the  visual  message  intro- 
duces the  learners  to  the  importance  of  visual  aids  for 
presentation.  Each  message  is  divided  into  easily  under- 
stood target  skills.  Every  target  skill  module  is  broken 
into  different  sections  that  explain  what  the  target  skill 
is,  how  it  is  used,  and  why  it  is  important.  These  are 
followed  by  activities  to  practice  the  skills.  Each  target 
skill  module  ends  with  a speech  and  an  evaluation  that 
focuses  on  the  target  skill  that  was  learned. 

In  the  "what"  section,  the  authors  often  use  analogies 
to  connect  the  target  skill  with  the  students'  existing 
schemas  to  engage  interest.  For  example,  the  presenta- 
tion structure  is  introduced  by  comparing  two  different 
types  of  conductors  on  a train.  In  the  "why"  section, 
they  often  contrast  good  examples  of  the  target  skill 
with  poor  examples.  Some  of  these  exercises  and  an- 
swers are  included  in  the  accompanying  tape  and  are 
recorded  in  a playful  tone.  In  the  "how"  section,  learners 
are  introduced  to  verbal  and  non-verbal  tools  to  help 
them  in  using  the  target  skill.  The  tape  is  most  useful  in 
this  section.  The  practice  section  is  very  effective  because 
it  focuses  on  interactive  tasks  where  each  target  skill  is 
practiced  and  integrated  in  meaningful  group  settings, 
which  encourages  cooperative  learning  rather  than  com- 
petitiveness. As  the  text  makes  clear,  the  only  way  for 
speakers  to  become  more  comfortable  giving  presenta- 
tions is  to  give  many  presentations.  So  each  target  skill 
module  closes  with  a speech  followed  by  an  evaluation 
activity  that  is  short,  simple  and  focuses  on  the  target 
skill  that  was  introduced.  This  organizational  pattern  is 
used  for  each  skill  that  is  introduced  throughout  the  text 
and  helps  connect  the  messages  together  while  continu- 
ing to  recycle  and  build  upon  previously  learned  skills. 

The  text's  overriding  strength  is  its  strong  organiza- 
tional pattern  that  leads  the  student  from  simpler,  less 
abstract  skills  to  more  challenging  cognitive  skills.  Exer- 
cises and  activities  that  are  based  on  active  and  coopera- 
tive learning  techniques  and  strategies  build  up  skills 
throughout  the  text.  This  gives  beginners  the  security 
and  comfort  needed  to  create  a meaningful  learning 
environment.  Although  the  text's  subtitle  is  Basic  Presen- 
tation Skills  for  beginners,  this  text  could  easily  be  used  by 
more  advanced  students  for  self-study  or  as  a simple 
reference  guide.  Simply  stated,  SOS  is  a "user-friendly" 
book  that  is  beneficial  to  a wide  range  of  students. 

However,  one  weakness  in  the  organization  of  the  text 
is  that  it  leaves  the  visual  message  until  last.  From  my 
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experience  in  the  classroom,  if  adequate  techniques  for 
using  visual  aids  are  available  to  students  early,  they  will 
begin  to  rely  on  visual  aids  for  support  while  speaking 
instead  of  a script  or  notes.  By  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  visual  message  at  the  beginning,  the  text 
could  give  students  an  additional  aid  to  comprehension 
that  could  help  them  understand  and  organize  their  ideas. 

Speaking  of  Speech  provides  a solid  foundation  of  presen- 
tation skills.  However,  as  with  any  text,  pedagogical  prac- 
tices demand  that  teachers  know  their  students'  needs. 
SOS's  step-by-step  approach  easily  enables  teachers  to 
adapt  and  expand  on  particular  aspects  of  presentations 
that  they  or  their  students  deem  necessary.  Harrington 
and  LeBeau  have  crafted  a text  useful  in  any  language 
learning  setting  where  speaking  is  required.  I would 
strongly  recommend  SOS  to  all  students  and  teachers. 

Reviewed  by  Gene  Pleisch, 
Miyazaki  International  College 

Routledge  Language  Workbooks  - History  of  English. 

Jonathan  Culpeper.  London  and  New  York:  Routledge, 

1 997.  Pp.  1 03  ¥3,050.  ISBN  0-41  5-1 4591  -0. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  Routledge  Language  Work- 
books series  which  comprises  a total  of  ten  titles  focus- 
ing on  specific  topics,  such  as  English  spelling  and  text 
and  discourse  analysis.  This  volume  covers  a wide  vari- 
ety of  themes  within  the  history  of  the  English  language, 
encompassing  subjects  from  punctuation  to  world 
Englishes.  Using  an  approach  that  is  a combination  of 
reference  book  and  coursebook,  the  text  uniformly  cov- 
ers each  topic  by  first  providing  readers  with  concise 
and  stimulating  information  on  the  topic.  This  is  rein- 
forced by  questions  and  discussion  points  to  confirm  the 
user's  understanding  of  the  topic. 

An  integral  and  innovative  feature  of  the  book  which 
helps  to  unite  the  diverse  themes  is  a mini-corpus  of 
nine  short  texts.  Some  of  the  texts  consist  of  more  than 
one  extract  and  range  historically  from  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  (9th  Century)  and  Shakespeare's  Richard  III  to 
Robert  Lowth's  English  Grammar  (1762)  and  a present- 
day  advertisement.  The  texts  in  the  corpus  are  fre- 
quently referred  to,  for  example,  for  chronological 
comparison,  in  the  book's  diverse  chapters  and  help  to 
make  the  book  a cohesive  work. 

Although  this  series  of  workbooks  is  described  as 
"practical  introductions  to  specific  areas  of  language  for 
absolute  beginners,"  on  the  back  cover,  this  is  meant  in 
the  context  of  a senior  high  school  or  undergraduate  level 
native  speaker.  In  the  Japanese  context,  this  book  will  be 
of  interest  to  two  potential  groups.  One  group  comprises 
the  many  Japanese  and  native  speaker  language  teachers 
who  have  come  to  the  profession  through  academic 
specialisations  other  than  linguistics.  They  could  use  this 
book  for  self-study.  The  other  group  is  Japanese  students 
training  as  future  teachers  of  English. 

Readers  will  develop  an  awareness  of  how  the  English 
they  teach  or  are  going  to  teach  has  arrived  at  its  present 
state.  Such  aspects  as  the  development  of  irregular  verbs 
and  plural  forms  are  explored  and  seen  in  historical 
context  rather  than  just  as  oddities  and  exceptions.  The 
Japanese  favourite  of  the  differences  between  British 
and  American  English  is  similarly  presented  in  a histori- 
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cal  context.  The  real  degree  of  difference  is  focussed  on, 
particularly  in  relation  to  which  pronunciation  features 
can  be  said  to  be  distinctly  American  or  British.  Features 
of  the  language  immediately  applicable  to  classroom 
teaching,  such  as  expanding  vocabulary  by  affixes  (pre- 
fixes and  suffixes),  are  included  too. 

Clear  organisation  aids  the  use  of  this  book.  Each  of 
the  twelve  chapters  is  just  six  to  ten  pages  in  length,  but 
the  maxim  is  conciseness  rather  than  confusing  brevity. 
The  attractive  layout  features  a variety  of  typefaces, 
provision  of  margin  space  for  notes,  and  clear  divisions 
between  sections.  Further  clarification  of  each  topic  is 
provided  by  clear  summaries  closing  each  chapter.  As 
well  as  the  corpus  comprising  one  appendix,  two  other 
appendices  are  on  reading  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
entries  and  on  phonetic  transcription.  As  the  mini-cor- 
pus consists  of  material  from  various  historical  eras, 
these  two  appendices  are  essential  adjuncts  to  the  use  of 
this  book.  A fourth  appendix  gives  selective  solutions 
and  discussion  to  the  questions  that  have  been  posed. 
The  final  appendix  adds  to  the  further  reading  sug- 
gested in  each  chapter.  Although  limitations  of  use  and 
readership  in  the  Japanese  context  have  been  indicated, 
those  who  can  and  do  use  History  of  English  will  find  it  a 
valuable  resource,  either  to  be  read  as  a whole  or  selec- 
tively referred  to. 

Anthony  Robins , Nagoya  Institute  of  Technology 
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Recently  Received 

compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas  re- 
viewers are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related 
books  must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk 
indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third  and 
final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after  the 
30th  of  April.  Please  contact  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liai- 
son. Materials  will  be  held  for  two  weeks  before  being  sent  to 
reviewers,  and  when  requested  by  more  than  one  reviewer 
will  go  to  the  reviewer  with  the  most  expertise  in  the  field. 
Please  make  reference  to  qualifications  when  requesting  mate- 
rials. Publishers  should  send  all  materials  for  review,  both  for 
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students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for  teachers,  to  Publish- 
ers' Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Course  Books 

Brown,  D.  (1999).  Voyages  1 (student's,  workbook,  teacher's, 
cassette).  New  Jersey:  Prentice  Hall  Regents. 

Chinnen,  C.  (1998).  English  live  (student's,  teacher's,  cassette). 
Fukuoka:  Intercom  Press  Inc. 

Cronin,  J.  (1999).  English  101  (student's).  Kyoto:  Artworks  Int. 

Wilson,  W.  & Barnard,  R.  (1998).  Fifty-fifty  2 (student's, 
teacher's,  cassette).  Singapore:  Prentice  Hall  ELT. 

Grammar 

IFolse,  K.  (1998).  Clear  grammar  2:  Activities  for  spoken  and  writ- 
ten communication.  Ann  Arbor  University  of  Michigan 
Press. 

Listening 

Ardo,  S.  (1996).  Management  English  listening  (student's,  cas- 
sette). Hertfordshire:  Prentice  Hall  Phoenix  ELT. 

Reading 

“Heron,  E.  (1998).  Intensive  care:  The  story  of  a nurse  (abridged 
version).  Tokyo:  Japanese  Nursing  Association  Publishing 
Company  Ltd. 

Saitz,  R.  & Stieglitz,  F.  (1998).  Workout  in  English:  A reader 
ivorkbook  (student's,  test  pack).  New  Jersey:  Prentice  Hall 
Regents. 

Writing 

Gabbrielli,  R & Harris,  J.  (1996).  Write  about  it,  talk  about  it 
(student's,  teacher's).  Fukuoka:  Intercom  Press  Inc. 

Rooks,  G.  (1999).  Share  your  paragraph  (student's,  teacher's). 
New  Jersey:  Prentice  Hall  Regents. 

For  Teachers 

Lewis,  P.  (Ed.).  (1998).  Teachers,  learners,  and  computers:  Explor- 
ing relationships  in  CALL.  Nagoya:  JALT  CALL  N-SIG. 

Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education 

“Summerhawk,  B.,  McMahill,  C.,  & McDonald,  D.  (Eds.). 
(1998).  Queer  Japan : Personal  stories  of  Japanese  lesbians,  gays, 
bisexuals  and  transexuals.  Norwich:  New  Victoria  Publishers. 


JALT  News 

edited  by  thorn  simmons 

JALTs  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year,  1 999— For  the  first  time  in 
five  years,  JALT's  Executive  Board  passed  a balanced 
budget.  Officers  started  planning  for  how  they  could  trim 
expenses  and  boost  revenues  two  months  prior  to  facing 
the  Executive  Board,  which  was  determined  to  make  ends 
meet  by  March  31, 2000.  Officers  had  to  abide  by  JALT's 
mission  statement,  "The  organization  shall  foster  re- 
search, hold  conferences,  issue  publications,  cooperate 
with  related  professional  organizations,  and  carry  on 
other  activities  which  will  further  this  purpose."  As  a 
NPO  (non-profit  organization)  "0  by  00"  was  the  starting 
position  for  their  bottom  line.  The  ExBoard  ended  their 
January  30-31  meeting  with  a promise  from  officers  to 
report  a gain  of  ¥800,000  by  the  new  millennium.  (David 
McMurray,  JALT  National  Treasurer ) 
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Call  for  Nominations — JALT  Needs  Leaders.  Be  One  in 
Two  Thousand.  Prevent  a JALT  millennium  glitch. 
Nominate  responsible  leaders,  yourself  included,  to  the 
following  positions: 

President — Coordinates  and  chairs  the  Executive 
Board  and  Annual  General  Meetings.  Directs  and  publi- 
cizes the  affairs  of  JALT. 

Vice  President — Shares  presidential  responsibilities 
and  serves  as  president  in  his/her  absence.  Chairs  the 
Administrative  Committee. 

Membership  Chair — Oversees  JALT  membership 
records.  Coordinates  the  formation  of  chapters  and  SIGs. 
Is  responsible  for  formulating  and  implementing  mem- 
bership policies.  Facilitates  membership  growth  and 
retention. 

Recording  Secretary — Records,  keeps,  and  distributes 
the  minutes  of  Executive  Board  Meetings  and  Annual 
General  Meetings. 

All  terms  are  for  two  years  beginning  January,  2000. 
Further  descriptions  can  be  found  in  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  of  JALT  as  publicized  in  The  Language 
Teacher  April  Supplement:  Information  & Directory  (of)  Of- 
ficers and  Associate  Members. 

Deadline  for  Nominations  is  June  21, 1999.  When 
making  nominations,  please  identify  yourself  by  name 
(family,  given),  chapter  affiliation,  and  membership 
number.  Please  also  include  your  contact  information 
for  verification.  Please  indicate  the  nominee  by  name 
(family,  given)  and  when  possible  chapter  affiliation  and 
membership  number.  Please  also  provide  contact  infor- 
mation for  the  nominee. 

Candidates  should  submit  their  biodata,  300  word 
statement  of  purpose  in  English  and  Japanese  (when 
possible)  and  a photo.  These  materials  and  nominations 
may  be  mailed  to  the  Nominations  and  Election  Com- 
mittee at  the  following  address:  Keith  Lane,  NEC  Chair; 
3110  Kaeda,  Miyazaki-shi  889-2161  or  to 
<Klane@miyazaki-mic.ac.jp>.  Please  e-mail  inquiries  or 
telephone  0985-65-0020  (h);  0985-85-593 l(w). 

Candidates  will  have  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
membership  and  answer  questions  at  the  "Meet  the 
Candidates  Open  Forum"  at  JALT99. 

At  the  JALT99  Annual  General  Meeting,  nominate 
yourself  or  a responsible  member  for  the  Nominations 
& Elections  Committee.  Voting  will  take  place  to  fill  the 
office  of  NEC  Chair  Designate  during  2000,  who  will 
serve  as  NEC  Chair  during  2001.  Two  runners-up  will 
complete  the  NEC  as  alternates.  For  further  description 
of  NEC  duties,  please  consult  the  JALT  constitution 
and  bylaws. 
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1999  JALT  Chapter  Delegates— The  Delegate  system  is 
now  in  its  second  year.  A heartfelt  "Aloha  & Mahalo"  to 
all  delegates  and  alternates. 

Chapter  Representative  Liaison: 

Sandy  Nakata  <sn@csi.com> 

Delegates : 

William  Balsamo  <balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 

Adrian  Clarke  <gn2a-drk@asahi-net.or.jp> 

Ludlow  Gibbons  <lu dlow@mbox.inet-osaka.or.jp> 
Amy  Hawley  <shortone@gol.com> 

Bill  Holden  <holden@nsknet.or.jp> 

Frank  Parker  <parker@seirei.ac.jp> 

Rich  Porter  <rich_porter@yahoo.com> 

Masaki  Seike  <masaki@dokidoki.ne.jp> 

Steve  Snyder  <tomobear@m-surf.  ne.jp  > 

Lome  Spry  < marilom@sh.comminet.or.jp> 

Malcolm  Swanson  <malcolm@seafolk.ne.jp> 

Alternates : 

Jerry  Halvorsen  <jerryhal@voicenet.co.jp> 

Robin  Nagano  <robin@vos.nagaokaut.ac.jp> 


Paid  Position  at  JALT  Central  Office 

A bookkeeper/accountant  is  required  by  JALT  a nonprofit 
organization  (NPO)  of  over  3,300  professional  members.  Up 
to  three  days  per  week,  competitive  salary,  and  very  friendly 
bilingual  office.  Please  mail  or  fax  resume  to:  JALT,  Urban 
Edge  Building  5F,Taito  1-37-9,Taito-ku,Tokyo,  110*0016; 
t:  03-3837-1630;  f:  03-3837-1631. 


edited  by  Shibayama  Morijiro 
The  25th  Annual  JALT  International  Conference  will  be 
held  in  Maebashi,  Gunma  prefecture  from  October  8-11, 
1999.  This  column  will  provide  TLT  readers  with  infor- 
mation on  the  host  city,  the  program,  and  other  confer- 
ence-related matters. 

Green  Dome  Maebashi,  Maebashi,  Gunma 

Where  is  Maebashi? 

It's  about  70  miles  north  of  Tokyo. 

How  can  I get  there  from  Tokyo? 

Take  the  Joetsu  or  Nagano  Shinkansen  to  Takasaki  (50- 
60  min),  where  you  change  for  Maebashi  (a  12-13  min 
trip  on  the  local  line ). 

What  about  Green  Dome?  Where  is  it? 

It's  not  very  far  from  downtown  Maebashi.  You  can 
walk  if  you  like.  From  Maebshi  Station,  it's  15  minutes 
by  bus,  or  a taxi  will  cost  you  around  ¥1,000  (about  2 
km). 

Is  there  anything  unique  to  the  area? 

Well,  Gunma  is  not  far  from  Tokyo,  but  it's  very  differ- 
ent. It  is  close  to  the  mountains  where  there  are  a lot  of 
hot  springs.  You'll  be  able  to  enjoy  a beautiful  view  of 
the  mountains,  say,  from  the  top  floor  of  the  new  prefec- 
tural  government  building  or  even  visit  one  of  those  hot 
springs.  Warning!  Don't  forget  to  attend  the  conference! 

Transportation  and  Hotels 

Where  can  I get  assistance  for  my  trip  to  Maebashi? 

You  can  go  to  any  travel  agent,  but  Nippon  Travel 
Agency  (t:  03-3572-8741;  f:  03-3572-8689)  has  a con- 
tract with  JALT  and  they  will  be  happy  to  help  you. 
Mr.  Tagawa  or  Ms.  Kawada  in  the  International 
Travel  Department  are  in  charge. 

How  about  hotels? 

Nippon  Travel  Agency  has  secured  rooms  for  around 
1,000  people:  300  in  Takasaki  and  700  in  Maebashi.  In- 
formation will  be  in  the  June  conference  supplement. 
Why  in  Takasaki? 

Takasaki  is  a hub  in  terms  of  railway  traffic,  and  if  your 
hotel  is  near  the  station  there,  you  won't  have  much 
difficulty  getting  to  the  conference  site,  because 
Maebashi  and  Takasaki  are  like  twin  cities. 

Conference  and  Registration 

How  are  preparations  going? 

JALT99  is  going  to  be  the  25th  anniversary  of  JALT 
international  conferences.  Therefore  you  should  look 
out  for  the  pre-conference  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher 
in  June,  which  will  include  pre-registration  forms. 

Right  now  Joyce  Cunningham,  David  Brooks,  Jill 
Robbins,  and  other  Program  Committee  members  are 
working  very  hard  to  make  it  a productive,  rewarding, 
and  enjoyable  event. 

Do  you  have  any  advance  information? 

We  are  informed  that  the  main  speakers  will  be  Richard 
Allwright,  University  of  Lancaster,  UK;  Anna  Uhl 
Chamot,  George  Washington  University,  USA;  Eliza- 
beth Gatbonton,  Concordia  University,  Canada;  and 
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For  the  first  time  retail  investors  can  access 
a unique  investment  opportunity  previously 
only  available  to  institutional  investors. 

The  Paradigm  Fund  - a superior  retail 
investment  product  from  Banner  Japan  - 
accesses  expert  management  to  realise 
the  return  potential  of  a formerly 
exclusive  investment  sector. 

The  strategy  underpinning  the  Fund 
has  demonstrated  solid,  positive  returns 
since  inception  through  varying 
investment  conditions. 

Investing  only  in  AAA-rated  US  Mortgage 
Backed  Securities,  the  Fund  seeks  to 
generate  high  returns  through 
sophisticated  management  of  this 
sector’s  unique  risk  and  return  profile. 

Utilising  the  cutting-edge  analytics  of 
a pre-eminent  US  investment  house, 
the  Fund  aims  to  deliver  a dynamic, 
risk-controlled  investment  strategy 
and  a tax  effective  investment. 


Strategy  Performance  (%  Increase) 
Monthly 
4-or 
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ssss  Cumulative  Performance  Ml  Monthly  Performance 
Note  -past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  returns. 


For  a brochure,  or  more  information,  contact: 
Banner  Overseas  Financial  Services 
Tel  (03)  S724  5100  Fax  (03)  5724  S30O 
Email  banner@gol.com 
www.paradigmfund.com 
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Mario  Rinvolucri,  Pilgrims,  Ltd.,  U.K. 

What  about  the  other  features? 

You  know  what  the  JALT  conference  is  like,  but  for 
those  who  are  thinking  of  attending  it  for  the  first  time, 
we'd  like  to  say  that  it's  a must  for  language  profes- 
sionals and  you'll  miss  a great  deal  if  you  don't.  Above 
all  we'll  be  looking  forward  to  meeting  you  and  having 
a good  time. 

Morijiro  Shibayama,  JALT99  Site  Co-Chair 

Point  your  web  browser  to  the  JALT99  website  for  confer- 
ence updates:  <http://jalt.org/conferences>. 
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Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  david  dycus  8 kinugawa  takao 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by  the  column 
editors  to  submit  announcements  written  in  a paragraph  for- 
mat and  not  in  abbreviated  or  outline  form. 

Bulletin  b 7 ^ > <D  B^T  ti  fr 
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Call  for  Papers:  TIT  Special  Materials  SIG  Issue— A spe- 
cial issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  focusing  on  materials 
is  scheduled  for  publication  in  March  2000.  Almost  ev- 
ery teacher  is  involved  with  materials  in  some  way,  ei- 
ther by  using  materials,  creating  their  own  materials  for 
the  classroom,  publishing  materials  themselves,  or  pub- 
lishing materials  professionally.  We  especially  invite 
submissions  in  either  English  or  Japanese  (if  possible, 
please  include  an  abstract  in  English)  of  feature,  opinion, 
and  perspective  articles  that  provide  a principled  frame- 
work for  materials  production.  We  are  hoping  for  ar- 
ticles with  a broad  appeal,  ranging  from  materials  for 
children  to  adults.  Any  materials  publishers  with  new 
textbooks  or  coursebooks  (at  any  level)  for  the  2000  aca- 
demic year  are  invited  to  submit  them  for  a materials 
survey  review.  Current  reviews  of  books  related  to  ma- 
terials are  also  being  sought  for  the  reviews  column. 
Please  submit  your  manuscripts  by  June  1, 1999.  Materi- 
als from  publishers  should  be  received  before  September 
1, 1999.  Send  submissions  and  inquiries  in  English  to: 
Kent  Hill,  Kimigatsuka  Haitsu  2-D,  Minami 
Kimigatsuka  Machi  20-14,  On  ah  am  a,  Iwaki-shi, 
Fukushima-ken  971-8169;  t/f:  0246-54-9373; 
<kentokun@mail.powemet.or.jp>;  in  Japanese  to  Hagino 
Hiroko,  5-26-31-101  Nakano,  Nakano-ku,  Tokyo  164- 
0001;  t/f:  (03)  3319-0046;  <hhagino@twics.com>. 
ismum:  TLT  Special  Materials  SIG  Issue— 2000 
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Call  for  Presentations:  JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini  Confer- 
ence— The  Tokyo  Metro  Chapters  will  hold  a regional 
mini  conference  on  Sunday,  December  5, 1999  at 
Komazawa  University  on  the  theme.  Classroom  Practice: 
Forging  New  Directions.  Extensive  computer  facilities 
(Windows/Mac)  allow  for  several  hands-on  CALL  and 
Internet  presentations  simultaneously.  Please  note  that 
due  dates  differ  according  to  presentation  type.  1)  Due  by 
July  15:  Abstracts  for  papers,  workshops,  discussions,  and 
demonstrations  on  any  aspect  of  language  teaching,  for 
anonymous  vetting.  Abstracts  should  be  no  longer  than 
250  words  (English)  or  1,000  ji  (Japanese).  A program 
summary  of  50  words  is  also  required,  and  Japanese  pa- 
pers should  have  an  English  summary.  Please  specify 
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time  blocks  of  40, 80, 120  minutes  and  equipment /com- 
puter needs.  2)  Due  by  Sept  25:  Show  & Tell  submissions 
(15  minutes)  to  explain  your  favorite  classroom  technique, 
learning  strategy,  or  language  game.  Include  a 50-75 
word  summary  with  a descriptive  title.  Send  submissions 
by  e-mail  or  on  disk  in  RTF  format  and  include  the  fol- 
lowing information:  name,  address,  tel /fax/e-mail  con- 
tact information,  presentation  title,  type  of  presentation, 
teaching  level  or  intended  audience  (as  applicable),  time 
block,  equipment  needed,  abstract,  summary,  and  biodata 
(25  words).  Send  to  David  Brooks  <dbrooks@tkb.attne.jp> 
JALT  Tokyo  Mini-Conference,  1-13-27  Tamacho,  Fuchu, 
Tokyo  183-0002  <http//home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/tmmc>. 
Acceptance  notification  will  be  made  in  September. 
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Call  for  Participation:  LTRC  99 — The  Japan  Language 
Testing  Association  (JLTA)  will  host  the  21st  Language 
Testing  Research  Colloquium  (LTRC)  at  the  Tsukuba 
International  Convention  Center  from  Wednesday,  July 
28  through  Saturday,  July  31, 1999.  The  theme  of  this 
year's  conference  is  "The  Social  Responsibility  of  Lan- 
guage Testing  in  the  21st  Century."  A panel  discussion, 
symposia,  research  papers,  and  poster  sessions  will  be 
given  by  over  40  scholars  from  around  the  world. 
Among  the  featured  speakers  are:  Alan  Davies  (Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh),  Elana  Shohamy,  (Tel  Aviv  Uni- 
versity), Bernard  Spolsky  (Bar-Ilan  University),  Tim 
McNamara  (University  of  Melbourne),  Amano  Ikuo 
(Center  for  National  University  Finance),  Nancy  Cole 
(President,  ETS),  Ikeda  Hiroshi  (Educational  Testing 
Research  Center,  Japan  Institute  of  Lifelong  Learning), 
Lyle  Bachman  (UCLA)  and  Charles  Alderson 
(Lancaster  University).  Contact  the  secretariat  by  e- 
mail  at  <youichi@avis.ne.jp>  or  see  the  JLTA  WWW 
site  at  <http://www.avis.ne.jp/~youichi/JLTA.html> 
for  more  details. 
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Position  Announcement  for  The  Language  Teacher— 

English  language  proofreaders  are  required  immedi- 
ately to  assist  with  the  production  of  The  Language 
Teacher.  Interested  applicants  must:  (a)  be  a JALT  mem- 
ber in  good  standing;  (b)  have  experience  in  second/ 
foreign  language  teaching;  (c)  reside  in  Japan;  (d)  have  a 
Macintosh  computer  (or  a computer  that  can  read  and 
write  Mac  Microsoft  Word-formatted  files),  a fax  ma- 
chine and  e-mail  access;  and  (e)  be  committed  to  contrib- 
uting to  the  production  of  The  Language  Teacher.  Please 
submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover  letter  to  William 
Acton,  JALT  Publications  Board  Chair,  Nagaikegami 
6410-1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488-0872; 
<i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp>.  Applications  will  be 
taken  on  an  ongoing  basis. 
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Special  Interest  Group 
News  • 

edited  by  tom  merrier 

As  you  may  have  noticed  from  the  new  title  of  this  col- 
umn, N for  "National"  has  been  dropped  from  N-SIG  and 
we  are  now  officially  called  Special  Interest  Groups  (SIGs). 
We  are  happy  to  announce  that  both  Foreign  Language 
Literacy  (FL  LIT)and  Other  Language  Educators  (OLE) 
SIGs  were  approved  affiliate  status  and  Gender  Aware- 
ness in  Language  Education  (GALE)  SIG  was  accepted  as 
a forming  SIG  (soon  to  be  affliate  status)  at  the  JALT  Ex- 
ecutive Board  Meeting  held  in  January.  This  column  will 
include  introductions  to  these  three  SIGs  over  the  next 
three  issues  in  hope  of  raising  more  interest  among  read- 
ers. In  this  issue  we  bring  you  the  FL  LIT  SIG. 
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Foreign  Language  Literacy  SIC  MBS  U x x v— W3S 
S#) 

Introduction — In  the  mad  rush  to  make  English  education 
in  Japan  more”  communicative,”  there  has  been  a ten- 
dency to  forget  that,  according  to  many  diagnostic 
tests,  the  weakness  of  many  Japanese  learners  of  En- 
glish is  in  their  low  reading  and  writing  skills.  Indeed, 
literacy  in  an  FL  is  a complex,  integrated,  holistic  set  of 
skills,  behaviors,  and  activities,  the  nurturing  of  which 
places  unique  demands  on  both  learner  and  educator. 
As  the  demands  of  an  increasingly  internationalized 
world  raise  the  bar  ofwhat  it  is  to  be  considered  ”FL 
proficient,"  one  wonders  at  how  prepared  Japan  will  be 
in  this  one  area. 

Mission — We  feel  that  reading,  writing,  and  literature  are 
neglected  in  modem  LT.  Areas  we  seek  to  explore  in- 
clude: lexis,  genre  and  discourse  analysis,  text  linguis- 
tics, contrastive  rhetoric,  and  writing  systems.  We 
hope,  also,  to  integrate  into  ELT/FLT  such  areas  of 
inquiry  and  classroom  application  as  reading  theory 
and  composition  studies.  The  FL  Literacy  SIG  networks 
professionals  in  a cross-disciplinary  fashion  that 
bridges  narrow  specialties.  We  aim  to  help  clarify  the 
differences  and  commonalities  that  hold  across  all 
types  of  literacy — native,  non-native,  bilingual — and 
apply  them  to  real  language  teaching  and  learners.  We 
seek  to  encourage  research,  research  synthesis  and 
applications,  publications,  and  presentations  relevant 
to  non-native  and  bilingual  literacy  in  Asia. 

Activities — Our  activities  include:  (1)  Literacy  Across  Cul- 
tures {LAC),  a journal;  (2)  a newsletter  updating  you  on 
events  in  the  SIG,  JALT,  and  FL  Literacy  in  Asia;  (3) 
local  and  national  presentations.  Our  publications  now 
extend  to  the  Internet,  and  we  have  also  started  up  an 
e-mail  discussion  list  that  is  automatically  open  to  all 
members  of  the  SIG. 

For  information  on  how  to  join  and  to  receive  an  issue 
of  LAC,  contact:  Charles  Jannuzi,  Fukui  University,  Col- 
lege of  Education,  Bunkyo  3-9-1,  Fukui-shi  910-8507  t/f: 
0776-27-7102;  <jannuzi@ThePentagon.com> 
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The  following  two  SIGs  have  scheduled  events  in  the 
coming  months.  For  those  interested,  please  refer  to  the 
SIG  homepages  or  contact  the  people  listed.  For  those  of 
you  who  have  interests  or  questions  for  other  SIGs, 
please  contact  the  people  listed  in  the  updated  Contact 
Person  Boilerplate  below. 
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CALL 

<http://jaltcall.org> 

CALLing  Asia  99,  the  4th  annual  CALL  SIG  conference, 
is  May  21-24  at  Kyoto  Sangyo  University  in  Kyoto 
<holmes@nucba.ac.jp>  and  will  be  followed  by  the  Ba- 
sics of  CALL,  a hands-on  mini-workshop  for  (Jr.  & Sr.) 
High  School  teachers  of  English,  June  12  at  Tokyo  Met- 
ropolitan Institute  of  Technology  <jwada@krlcal56. 
tmit.ac.jp>.  Submissions  are  being  accepted  until  July  31, 
for  Recipes  for  Wired  Teachers  <ryan@gol.com>. 
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Teacher  Education 

<http://members.xoom.com/jalt_teach/> 

On  June  19th  and  20th  we  will  be  hosting  a two  day 
conference  and  workshop  on  "testing  and  assessment  for 
learners,  teachers,  and  trainers"at  the  Kyoto  Interna- 
tional Community  House.  Please  note  the  change  of 
dates  from  earlier  notices.  For  a copy  of  the  call  for  pa- 
pers, registration  material,  or  further  information  con- 
tact Janina  Tubby  at  <janina@gol.com>,  or  c/o  Sumikin 
Intercom.  7-28  Kitahama  4-chome,Chuo-ku,  Osaka  541- 
0041.  t:  078-845-5768. 
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Special  Interest  Groups  Contact  Information 

Bilingualism -Chair.  Peter  Cray;  t/f:  01 1 *897*9891  (h);  <pag@sapporo.emall.ne.]p> 
Corcpater-Assisted  Language  Learning' Coordinator:  Bryn  Holmes;  t:  0561 7-3-21 1 1 
ext  26306(w);  f:  0561 7-5*271 1 (w);  <holmes@nucba.acJp> 

College  and  University  Educators- Coordinator.  Alan  Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-3757-7008(h); 
<asm@typhoon.co.Jp  > 

Global  Issues  In  Language  Education Coord/nator  and  Newsletter  Editor.  Kip  A.  Cates; 
t/f:  0857*28*2428(h);  <kcates@fed.tottori-u.ac.Jp> 

Japanese  as  a Second  La  nguage- Coordinator.  Haruhara  Kenlchlro;  t:  03*3694*9348(h); 
f:03'3694'3397(h);  <BXA02040@nlftyserve.or.Jp>Coord//rafor : Nlshltanl  Marl;  t:  042* 
580-8525(w);  f:  042-580-9001  (w);  <marl@econ.hlt-u.ac.Jp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  SxbooKoordlnator.  Barry  Mateer;  t:  044-933-8588(h); 
<barrym@gol.com> 

Learner  tteveiopmant-Coordlnator.  Hugh  Nlcoll;  t:  0985-20*4788(w);  f:  0985*20* 
4807(w);  <hnlcoll@mlyazakl-mu.ac.Jp> 

Material  K/rlters-C/ia/r  James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41  -9 5 7 6(w);  <swan@dalbutsu.nara- 
uacjp> 

Professionalism,  Adodalstratioo,  and  Leadership  In  Education-  Membership  Chair. 
Edward  Haig;  f:  052*805*3875  (w);  < haig@nagoya-wu.acJp  > 

Teaching  QittCren-Coordlnator.  Aleda  Krause;  t:  048-776*0392;  f:  048-776-7952; 
<aleda@gol.com>(Eng!lsh);  <elnlshl  @gol.com>(Japanese) 

Teacher  Education- Coordlna tor.  Nell  Cowte;  t/f:  048-8  5 3-4  566(h); 
<cowfe@crtsscross.com> 

Testing  and  Eval nation- Chair.  Leo  Yoffe;  t/f:  027-233-8696(h); 
<tyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp> 

Video-  Coordlna  tor.  Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99-5 127(h);  <walsh@hagoromo.acJp> 

Affiliate  SIGs 

Foreign  Language  Literacy- Jo Int  Coordinator  ( Communications f.  Charles  Jannuzi;  t/f: 
0776-27-71 02(h);  <Jannuzl@ThePentagon.com> 

Other  Language  tdnoHon-Coordlnator.  Rudolf  Relnelt;  t/f:  089-927-6293 (h); 
<relnelt@ll.ehlme-u.acjp> 

Gender  Awareness  In  Language  Education-  Coordinator.  Chelron  McMahlll;  t:  0274- 
82-2723 (h);  f:  0270-65-9538(w);  <chel@tohgoku.or.jp> 
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Xi me  to  Move  Up? 


MOVE  UP 


Simon  Greehall 

A multi-level  adult  course  in  American  English 


Across  a unique  range  of  flexible 
components,  Move  Up  ensures  swift  and 
effective  progress  through  the  core 
syllabus  of  the  course.  This  syllabus 
covers  all  essential  grammar  points,  and 
offers  systematic  vocabulary  and  skills 
development  within  a framework  of 
regular  progress  checks. 


Fluency  checks  to  improve  students'  speaking  skills 
Extensive  vocabulary 

Cross-cultural  focus  for  stimulating  discussion 

A growing  range  of  flexible  resourses — disks,  photocopialbe  packs,  grammar  and 
vocabulary  books — make  Move  Up  a fully  customizable  course 


Please  send  a copy  of  Move  Up  StarterO  Elementary  AO  Pre-Intermediate  AO  Intermediate  AD 
AdvancedO  (please  specify  level).  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 


Name: 


School: 


Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


& 


ELT  Office 

Horizon  Ishikawa  301,  5-19-10  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-9996 


A1ACMHLAN 
ERlC,ANGUAGEHOUSE 


Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 
Tel:  06-245-9995  Fax:  06-245-9996 


http://www.i3web.ntti.co.jp/MacmillanLH  E-MAIL  mlh@po.sphere.ne.jp 
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Chapter  Reports 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk  & shlotsu  toshlhlko 

Gunma:  January  2999 — Who  Needs  Teachers?  by  Robert 
Weschler.  Throughout  the  presentation,  the  speaker 
challenged  the  participants  to  reflect  upon  their  beliefs 
about  teaching,  learning  styles,  and  how  people  learn 
foreign  languages  best.  For  instance,  Weschler  empha- 
sized that  adults  already  have  a significant  amount  of 
knowledge  and  LI  abilities  that  can  be  utilized  in  learn- 
ing a foreign  language.  If  we  create  a fun,  child-like  at- 
mosphere, adults  will  relax,  begin  taking  risks,  and 
begin  to  communicate  freely. 

It  is  inevitable  that  learners  will  translate  a foreign  lan- 
guage into  their  mother  tongue  (or  vice-versa)  in  order  to 
decipher  meaning.  Despite  this  fact,  many  native-English 
teachers  insist  on  an  all-English  policy  in  the  classroom. 
Translation  can  be  a very  helpful  tool  in  aiding  students 
to  construct  meaning.  Why  should  teachers  deprive  stu- 
dents of  understanding  by  following  such  a policy?  The 
presenter  assumes  this  all-English  movement  is  partly 
due  to  opposition  to  the  much  criticized  grammar-transla- 
tion method.  However,  functional  translation,  the  transla- 
tion of  phrases  that  have  similar  equivalents  in  another 
language,  yet  cannot  be  translated  word-for-word,  can  be 
very  helpful  for  students. 

Weschler  concluded  that  students  need  the  tools  to 
pursue  their  own  learning  independently.  He  brought 
with  him  a variety  of  hand-held  electronic  gadgets,  in- 
cluding electronic  dictionaries,  IC  (integrated  circuit)  re- 
corders, and  talking  travel  guides.  With  the  advancement 
of  technology,  students  who  choose  to  take  advantage  of 
such  conveniences  can  be  increasingly  independent  learn- 
ers. (Reported  by  Renee  Gauth ier- Saxvazaki ) 

Hiroshima:  January  2999— Teaching  TOEIC/TOEFL 
Classes,  by  Richard  Walker.  Preparing  students  for 
TOEIC  and  TOEFL  examinations  has  been  kept  in  the 
domain  of  "real"  teachers  who  know  their  grammar  and 
syntax.  However,  in  the  last  few  years,  more  and  more 
novice  teachers  are  being  asked  by  their  schools  and  com- 
panies to  teach  students  how  to  prepare  for  these  daunt- 
ing tests.  That  is  where  the  new  TOEFL  /TOEIC  textbooks 
seem  to  lend  a helping  hand  by  offering  not  only  practical 
testing  strategies  and  practice  tests,  but  also  guiding  the 
teacher  with  helpful  hints  and  classroom  activities. 

Walker  introduced  us  to  some  sample  activities  he  would 
use  with  students  preparing  for  a TOEFL  or  TOEIC  test. 

The  exercises  dealt  with  introducing  and  expanding 
vocabulary,  as  well  as  developing  intuitive  topic-specific 
knowledge  which  is  needed  in  comprehension  sections  of 
. exams.  These  activities  can  have  other  uses  such  as  devel- 
oping reading  speed  and  imagination;  for  example,  stu- 
dents can  be  asked  to  create  a story  from  a given  picture. 
The  tasks  encourage  speed,  memory,  and  ability  to  iden- 
tify grammar  structures,  all  necessary  skills  for  students 
who  want  to  do  well  on  the  tests.  Some  of  the  difficulties 
raised  by  teachers  at  the  presentation  included  trying  to 
make  TOEIC/TOEFL  classes  conversational,  teaching  the 
complexities  of  grammar  in  English  to  Japanese  students, 
responding  to  difficulties  in  motivation,  and  responding 
to  problems  found  in  the  test.  (Reported  by  Joy  Jarman) 
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Kftakyushu:  January  1999 — Teaching  and  Learning  by 
Video,  by  Christopher  Carman.  Carman  demonstrated 
ten  types  of  video-based  activities  that  can  be  used  in 
language  classes.  Most  activities  involved  clips  from  tele- 
vision programs  or  movies  though  commercially  pro- 
duced language-study  videos  can  also  be  used.  Carman 
recommended  using  television  programs,  since  they  are 
written  in  10-minute  scenes  fitted  between  commercials. 

Activities  included  ordering  12  lines  of  dialogue,  pre- 
dicting future  scenes,  and  identifying  the  speaker  of 
selected  lines.  The  teacher  may  also  provide  dialogue 
and/or  narration  for  silent  material  or  scenes  played 
without  sound.  Playing  the  soundtrack  without  the  pic- 
ture can  provide  students  with  opportunities  to  predict 
the  setting,  mood,  and  number  of  characters.  Teachers 
can  check  comprehension  or  focus  on  language  points, 
using  true  and  false  questions  or  cloze  exercises.  Even 
fast-paced  news  reports  can  be  utilized  by  providing  a 
chart  on  which  listeners  can  organize  the  content.  Simi- 
lar scenes  from  the  same  movie  can  be  used  for  paired 
information  gap  activities.  Detective  stories  often  con- 
tain scenes  that  introduce  all  of  the  suspects;  this  can  be 
used  to  test  students'  understanding  of  relationships. 

When  viewing  television  commercials,  students  might  be 
asked  to  identify  the  advertised  product  and  the  slogan.  Is 
the  commercial  attractive?  How  does  it  differ  from  typical 
Japanese  television  commercials  for  the  same  product? 

When  using  a bilingual  video,  advanced  students  may 
watch  a scene  in  Japanese,  then  try  to  predict  the  English 
dialogue.  Most  students  report  wanting  to  learn  English 
in  order  to  enjoy  foreign  movies.  As  a self-study  tech- 
nique, Carman  recommends,  students  replay  the  video 
segments  that  contain  expressions  they  particularly 
want  to  learn.  (Reported  by  Margaret  Orleans) 

Shizuoka:  October  1998 — Two  Presentations,  Facilitating 
Fluency  for  False  Beginners  and  Using  the  Internet,  by 
Lori  and  Paul  O'Rorke.  Lori  O'Rorke  discussed  the 
problem  of  Japanese  students  of  English  who,  despite 
years  of  EFL  study,  cannot  listen  to  or  speak  English 
easily.  Drawing  on  Brazil's  model  of  discourse  intona- 
tion (Brazil,  1994),  and  using  only  recordings  of  authen- 
tic native-speaker  speech  and  songs,  she  has  developed 
a remedial  programme  for  such  students. 

Brazil's  model  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  smallest  chunk 
of  speech  is  not  the  word,  but  the  tone  unit.  Students  need  to 
learn  not  to  hear,  "1  work  in  an  office,"  but  to  hear  and  pro- 
duce, '1  wor  ki  na  noffice."  Using  this  method,  students  im- 
proved their  listening  and  speaking  skills  dramatically. 

Paul  O'Rorke  outlined  methods  for  using  Internet  . 
search  engines  in  EFL  teaching.  The  Internet  is  a vast 
source  of  information  which  teachers  can  use  to  encour- 
age students  to  develop  their  vocabulary  and  grammar. 
However,  students  need  to  learn  to  ask  the  right  ques- 
tions and  filter  the  results  to  reduce  information  over- 
load. Search  engines  and  their  directories  are  an  easy 
gateway  for  students  who  also  need  to  determine  the 
site's  content  and  target  audience  from  the  search  re- 
sults. (Reported  by  Barbara  Geraghty) 

Reference 
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Aldta — Demonstration,  by  Michael  Sagliano,  Miyazaki 
International  College.  Sagliano,  who  founded  Akita 
JALT,  will  introduce  and  demonstrate  a range  of  active 
learning  card  and  board  games  for  both  fluency-build* 
ing  English  classes  and  integrated  content  and  language 
courses.  Attendees  will  actively  participate  in  some  of 
these  games.  Guidelines  for  creating  and  adapting  card 
games  will  be  provided  as  well  as  a detailed  handout. 
Saturday , April  24,  2:00-4:00;  MSU-A;  free  to  all. 

*>£>£ Michael  Saglianoftri**  - Kr~ 

Fukui — Practical  Activities  for  Elementary  School:  High 
School  English  Classrooms,  by  Elizabeth  Kitamura.  The 
presenter  will  draw  from  her  experiences  of  20  years  of 
teaching  at  various  institutions  in  Japan  to  demonstrate 
a medley  of  practical  language  games,  catchy  songs, 
speaking  activities,  spelling  exercises,  "grammar" 
chants,  and  story-telling  techniques  in  a "hands-on" 
presentation.  Participants  will  find  these  teaching  tools 
indispensable  as  complementary  or  supplementary  ac- 
tivities in  numerous  classroom  situations. Sunday,  April 
18th,  2:00-4:00;  Fukui  International  Activities  Plaza,  2F;  one- 
day  members  Y1,000,  students  Y500. 

Elizabeth  Kitamuratf^lH 

Fukuoka — Teaching  an  Internet  Course,  by  Bill  Pellowe, 
Fukuoka  JALT  President.  This  practical  workshop  is 
mainly  intended  for  teachers  who  plan  to  use  or  teach  the 
Internet  in  their  English  classes.  It  may  also  be  useful  for 
teachers  who  themselves  would  like  an  introduction  to 
the  Internet.  The  three  hour  afternoon  will  be  divided  into 
three  parts:  (1)  How  do  we  introduce  students  to  using 
the  Internet?  (2)  Internet-based  Activities  and  Projects  (3) 
Internet-based  Resources.  The  workshop  will  conclude 
with  an  opportunity  for  a question  and  answer  session  on 
using  the  Internet  with  English  language  students.  Sun- 
day, April  18, 2:00-5:00;  Aso  Foreign  Language  Travel  College, 
Hakataekiminami  2-12-24; free  to  all. 

Bill  Pellowetf:^  fcfr  i ')  V - X 
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Hiroshima — Coping  Holistically  With  Classroom  Stress, 
by  Arlene  Alexandrovich.  In  this  workshop,  we  will 
focus  on  positive  coping  strategies  in  a holistic  frame- 
work going  beyond  pop  psychology,  to  help  us  maintain 
a healthy  emotional  balance,  and  thrive  in  our  classroom 
environment.  This  workshop  is  the  result  of  a positive 
response  when  the  topic  was  tested  as  an  exchange 
when  introduced  at  JALT98.  Sunday,  April  18, 1:00-4:00; 
Hiroshima  International  Center  (Hiroshima  Crystal  Plaza  6F, 
near  ANA  Hotel);  one-day  members  Y1,000. 

Ibaraki — 1.  English  for  Company  Employees:  What  They 
Want,  What  They  Need,  and  What  They  Get,  by 
Nakano  Takeshige  (Hitachi  Ibaraki  Technical  College)  & 
Gordon  Luster.  The  presenters  will  describe  the  slowly 
evolving  state  of  foreign-language  training  for  company 
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employees  in  Japan,  concentrating  on  the  situation  of 
employees  in  the  Hitachi  area.  — 2.  Successful  Strate- 
gies for  Teaching  Collocations  and  Prepositions,  by 
Duane  Isham,  Ibaraki  University  & The  National  Col- 
lege of  Technology.  This  presentation  will  focus  on  strat- 
egies that  are  effective  in  the  teaching  of  prepositions 
and  collocations,  especially  in  the  acquisition  of  skills 
related  to  following  and  giving  instructions.  Sunday, 
April  18, 10:00-3:00  (followed  by  business  meeting  and  social 
activity  for  those  interested);  Tsukuba  Women's  University; 
one  day  members  Y500. 

Kagoshima — Getting  the  Most  From  Classes  and  From 
JALT,  by  David  McMurray,  Fukui  Prefectural  Univer- 
sity. Start  planning  now  for  your  new  classes.  Learn 
how  to  design  an  efficient  syllabus  and  explore  effective 
ways  to  group  students  for  teamwork.  Understand  orga- 
nizational behavior.  This  workshop  will  introduce  ways 
to  introduce  yourself,  get  to  know  your  students,  and 
discover  their  preferred  learning  strategies  in  the  first 
few  weeks  of  classes.  The  second  half  of  the  workshop 
follows  the  same  framework  for  getting  to  know  JALT. 
Informal  social  follows.  Saturday  April  24,  2:00-4:00; 
Kyuden  Plaza  (I'm  Bldg,  2F);  free  to  all. 

Kifakyushu — Using  Interviews  to  Teach  English  Con- 
versation, by  Christine  Chinen,  Fukuoka  University. 
Through  interviewing,  students  learn  many  communica- 
tion skills  and  can  use  the  English  they  learned  in  the 
classroom  in  real  situations,  thus  motivating  them  to 
want  to  learn  English.  This  workshop  will  demonstrate 
the  components  of  an  interview  course  and  show  teach- 
ers how  they  can  use  interviewing  with  their  own  stu- 
dents. Saturday,  April  10,  7:00-9:00;  Kokura  Immanuel 
Church;  one-day  members  Y500. 

Christine  Oiinenfttf-f  > 9 If  a.-  LTCOl^lt# 

Kobe — Action  Research  Presentation  Project,  by  George 
Truscott  & Francis  Shiobara.  In  today's  oral  communica- 
tion classes,  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  or  create  tasks  that 
motivate  our  students.  Add  to  this  large  classes,  limited 
contact  time,  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  classroom, 
and  the  problems  with  evaluation /assessment  of  stu- 
dent performance,  and  the  whole  teaching  process  be- 
comes daunting.  This  presentation  will  focus  on  a 
task-based  project,  which  is  built  around  student  gener- 
ated surveys  leading  to  in-class  presentations.  Sunday, 
April  25, 1:30-4:30;  Kobe,  YMCA  LET'S  4F;  one-day  mem- 
bers Y 1,000. 

Kyoto — Songs  in  Language  Teaching:  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice, by  Kim  Kanel,  Kinki  University.  The  first  part  of. 
this  presentation  will  outline  research  and  the  history  of 
song  use  in  language  teaching.  The  presenter  will  show 
how  songs  can  provide  authentic  text,  which  stimulates 
active  listening  and  discussion,  especially  among  the 
young  adults  who  comprise  the  majority  of  EFL  learn- 
ers. Sunday,  April  25,  1:30-4:00;  Kyoto  Kyoiku  Bunka  Center 
(5  min.  from  Keihan  Marutamachi  Station);  one-day  members 
Y500. 
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Matsuyama — Cooperative  Learning:  A Workshop,  by 

Diana  Brady-Herdon,  AMIC  English  Center.  Coopera- 
tive learning  is  an  educational  philosophy  and  teaching 
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strategy  by  which  students  develop  greater  interper- 
sonal skills  and  achieve  a higher  degree  of  language 
learning.  In  this  workshop,  participants  will  experience 
cooperative  learning  by  taking  part  in  activities  that  will 
mimic  the  role  of  students  in  the  classroom  environ- 
ment. Sunday , April  18,  2:30-4:30;  ShinonomeHigh  School, 
Kinenkan  4F. 

Miyazaki — The  Whys,  Whos,  Whats,  and  Hows  of  EFL 
Teacher  Education,  by  Nobuyuki  Takaki,  Kumamoto 
University.  Takaki  runs  a successful  EFL  Training  Cen- 
tre (PIGATE)  in  Kumamoto.  In  this  bilingual  presenta- 
tion, he  will  discuss  the  fundamentals  of  a sound  EFL 
teacher  education,  focusing  on  learning  materials,  sylla- 
bus, management,  roles  in  the  community,  and  related 
problems,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  training  for 
junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers.  Saturday,  April 
24,  3:00-5:00;  4F  Miyazaki  Municipal  University;  one-day 
members  Y750. 

Lite 

Nagoya — Student-Centered  Language  Learning  for  Sec- 
ondary School  Teachers,  by  Michael  Reber,  Junior/ 
Senior  High  SIG.  The  presenter  will  discuss  the  SIG 
handbook  he  edited.  Attendees  will  be  able  to  receive  a 
copy  for  a donation  of  ¥1,500.  Sunday,  April  25, 1:30-4:00; 
Nagoya  International  Center,  3F,  Rm  2. 

Niigata — Improving  Materials  with  Cooperative  Learn- 
ing, by  Christopher  Jon  Poel,  Musashi  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, & Robert  Homan,  International  Christian 
University.  Language  teachers  have  been  slow  to  adopt 
Cooperative  Learning  (CL),  perhaps  because  few  text- 
books take  advantage  of  CL  activities.  This  means  that  to 
employ  CL,  teachers  would  have  to  create  entirely  new 
lessons;  a rather  labor-intensive  task.  This  presentation 
demonstrates  how  several  CL  activities  can  be  adapted 
for  use  with  a variety  of  commercial  ELT  materials.  Sun- 
day, April  18, 1:00-3:30;  Niigata  International  Friendship 
Center  2F. 
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Omiya  — Effective  Team  Teaching,  by  Adrian  Clarke, 
Shibaura  Institute  of  Technology.  Clarke,  who  spent 
three  years  working  as  an  ALT,  will  present  the  results 
of  his  research  into  teacher  and  learner  perceptions  of 
team- teaching.  This  will  be  followed  by  a discussion  of 
how  teachers  can  conduct  classes  that  are. effective  and 
satisfying  for  both  teachers  and  learners.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  program,  members  will  present  several  ac- 
tivities that  worked  well  with  students  at  the  secondary 
level,  and  the  English  Resource  will  display  the  latest 
materials  for  this  level  from  various  publishers.  Sunday, 
April  18,  2:00-5:00,  Omiya  Jack  Bldg.,  6F  (048-647-0011); 
one-day  members  Y1,000. 
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Tokushima — Looking  Into  the  Eternal  Mirror:  Myth  & 
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Meaning  across  Cultures,  by  Linda  Wilkins,  Naruto 
University  of  Education.  This  presentation  describes 
EFL  reading  exercises  designed  to  reflect  the  pluralism 
of  20th  century  society  by  presenting  a full  spectrum  of 
myths  whose  diversity  corresponds  to  the  new  geopo- 
litical age.  Strategies  for  this  integration  of  language 
study  and  cross-cultural  literature  will  be  discussed, 
emphasizing  the  Jungian  approach  to  the  interpretation 
of  myth.  Sunday,  April  18, 1:30-3:30;  TBA;  one-day  mem- 
bers Y1,000,  students  Y500. 

Tokyo — Helping  Students  Be  Better  Learners,  by  Padraic 
Frehan,  British  Council,  Tokyo.  Frehan  will  lead  a pre- 
sentation and  discussion  on  Learner  Training.  Sunday, 
May  9, 2:00-5:00;  Sophia  University,  Bldg.  9 (Rm  TBA);  one- 
day  members  Y500. 

Yamagata — A Study  on  Listening  Comprehension,  by 
Tomita  Kaoru,  Yamagata  University.  This  presentation 
reports  on  the  results  of  a study  on  the  effect  of  speaking 
rate  and  accent  on  listening  comprehension  in  a foreign 
language. Sunday,  April  25, 1:30-4:00;  Yamagata  Kajo- 
Kominkan  (0236-43-2687);  one-day  members  Y500. 
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Tokyo:  Carolyn  Obara;  <obara@tmca.acjp>;  SuzuM  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashl:  Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658;  <kusaka@vega.alcliJ-u.ac.jp> 

West  Tokyo:  Kobayashl  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947;  <cobayasl@rikkyo.atjp>;  website  <fcttp:// 
homeatLne.jp/gold/db/wtcal.hmU> 

Yamagata:  Sugawara  Fumlo;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 

Yamagudil:  Shlma  YuMko;  t:  0836-88-5421 ; <yuM@ai.yamasutatjp> 

Yokohama:  Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797;  <homton@fln.nejp> 
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Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  Lynne  Roecklein  & Kakutani  Tomoko 


We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  conference  informa- 
tion in  Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th 
of  the  month,  three  months  in  advance  (four  months  for  over- 
seas conferences).  Thus,  April  15th  is  the  final  deadline  for  a 
July  conference  in  Japan  or  an  August  conference  overseas, 
especially  if  the  conference  is  early  in  the  month.  From  this 
issue,  an  announcement  will  usually  run  only  once  per  cat- 
egory. 


Upcoming  Conferences 

April  16-18, 1999 — Gender  and  Language:  The  44th 
Annual  Conference  of  the  International  Linguistic 
Association,  at  New  York  University,  NY,  NY.  Contact: 
Alice  H.  Deakins,  Conference  Chair;  English  Dept.,  Will- 
iam Paterson  University,  Wayne,  NJ  07470,  USA;  t:  1- 
973-720-2582;  <deakins@frdsontier.wilpaterson.edu>. 

April  29, 1999 — Education  in  Japan:  Going  the  Distance: 
Annual  Conference  of  The  Association  of  Canadian 
Teachers  in  Japan  (ACTJ),  at  the  Canadian  Embassy  in 
Tokyo  from  10:00  a.m.  Contacts:  Kevin  Burrows;  f:  0422- 
30-7456;  <canadajin@hotmail.com>  or  Kent  Hill; 
Kimigatsuka  Haitsu  2-D,  Minami  Kimigatsuka-machi 
20-14,  Onahama,  Iwaki-shi,  Fukushima-ken  971-8169;  t/ 
f:  0246-54-9373;  <kentokun ©mail. powemet.or.jp>. 

May  20-23/ 1999 — International  Conference  on  Lan- 
guage Teacher  Education,  convened  by  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Research  on  Language  Acquisition  (CARLA) 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  USA.  Guest  speakers, 
including  Jack  Richards,  Donald  Freeman,  and  Dick 
Allwright,  and  participants  will  explore  the  principal 
conference  themes:  the  knowledge  base  of  language 
teaching,  sociocultural  and  political  contexts  of  language 
teacher  education,  processes  of  language  teacher  educa- 
tion. Detailed  schedule  at  <http://carla.acad.umn.edu/ 
teacher-ed.html >.  Direct  contact:  < car la@tc.u mn.edu > or 
t:  1-612-626-8600;  f:  1-612-624-7514. 

May  21-22, 1999— The  Fourth  Regional  Symposium 
on  Applied  Linguistics:  Socio-Cultural  Issues,  hosted 
by  the  M.A.  Program  in  Applied  Linguistics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Americas.  Participants  aim  to  develop  a 
richer  knowledge  of  the  modalities  implicated  in  the 
processes  of  the  acquisition  and  teaching  of  foreign 
languages.  Contact:  Virginia  LoCastro  at 
<locastro@mail.pue.udlap.mx>  or  at  Departamento  de 
lenguas,  Universidad  de  las  Americas,  72820  Puebla, 
Mexico;  t:  52  (22)  29-31-05;  f:  52  (22)  29-31-01. 

May  22-23, 1999 — CALLing  Asia  99:  International  Con- 
ference on  Computers  and  Language  Learning  at  Kyoto 
Sangyo  University,  Kyoto,  Japan.  Wondering  how  to  use 
computers  for  teaching  when  your  classroom  doesn't 
even  have  one?  Presentations,  discussions,  workshops 
and  demonstrations  will  address  participants  from  nov- 
ice to  expert,  and  those  with  and  without  computers  in 
the  classroom.  See  <http://jaltcall.org/cjo/10_98/ 
calling_asia99.htm>,  or  contact  Bryn  Holmes,  Nagoya 
University  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration, 
4-4  Sagamine,  Komenoki-cho,  Nisshin-shi,  Aichi-ken 

.ERIC  : : 


470-0193,  Japan;  t:  05617-3-2111,  ext  26306;  f:  05617-4- 
0341;  <holmes@nucba.ac.jp>. 

May  24-26, 1999— MELT  A (Malaysian  English  Language 
Teaching  Association)  Biennial  International  Confer- 
ence: English  Language  Teaching  in  Challenging  Times, 
concentrates  this  year  on  innovations  in  approaches  to 
teaching  English.  Contact:  MELTA;  P.O.Box  454,  Jalan 
Sultan,  46750  Petaling  Jaya  Selangor,  Malaysia;  t:  60-3- 
758-4764;  f:  60-3-758-3137;  <melta@tm.net.my>. 

Calls  for  Papers/Posters  (in  order  of  deadlines) 

April  23, 1999 — Note  application  deadline  for  summer 
one-week  professional  development  institutes  offered 
by  The  Center  for  Language  Education  and  Research 
(CLEAR)  at  Michigan  State  University  (MSU),  USA. 

Most  conveniently  dated  ones  concern  integrating  tech- 
nology into  the  foreign  language  classroom.  Contacts: 
CLEAR;  A712  Wells  Hall;  Michigan  State  University; 
East  Lansing,  MI  48824-102 7.  t:  1-517-432-2286  or  <http:/ 
/clear.msu.edu/institutes/99institutes/>. 

April  30, 1999  (for  July  28-31, 1999) — 7th  International 
Conference  on  Cross-Cultural  Communication:  Inter- 
disciplinary Approaches  to  Language  and  Culture, 
sponsored  by  the  International  Association  for  Intercul- 
tural  Communication  Studies  and  the  Interdisciplinary 
Linguistics  Program  at  the  University  of  Louisville.  The 
conference  brings  together  educators  and  scholars  from 
diverse  disciplines  and  perspectives  to  share  experi- 
ences, ideas,  research  findings  and  theoretical  insights 
on  a variety  of  topics  relating  to  communication  across 
languages  and  cultures.  The  conference  web  page  at 
<http://members.aol.com/iaics/iccc.htm>  is  replete 
with  details.  Contacts:  Robert  N.  St.  Clair,  Conference 
Chair;  Department  of  English;  t:  1-502-852-6801;  f:  1-502- 
852-4182;  <mstcl01@Athena.louisville.edu>  or  Charles 
Willard,  Conference  Chair;  Department  of  Communica- 
tion; t:  1-502-852-6976;  f:  1-502-852-8166; 
<cawill01@ulkyvm.louisville.edu>;  both  at  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  KY  40292,  USA. 

May  1, 1999  (for  November  4 - 7, 1 999) — 7th  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Computers  in  Education:  New 
Human  Abilities  for  the  Networked  Society,  in  Chiba, 
Japan  at  the  Kazusa  Akademia  Center  and  the  Okura 
Akademia  Park  Hotel.  Organized  by  A ACE  (Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Computing  in  Education),  this 
conference  will  explore  how  to  exploit  electronic  and 
communication  technology  in  ways  that  enhance  the 
creativity,  collaboration,  and  communication  which  will 
characterize  new  forms  of  education  in  the  21st  century. 
See  <http://www.ai.is.uec.ac.jp/icce99/index.html>  for 
details,  including  a mammoth  list  of  ideas  for  paper 
topics.  Use  the  General  Information  link  for  proposal 
specifications.  Further  information:  <icce99@ai.is.uec.ac. 
jp>  or  ICCE  99  Secretariat;  Artificial  Intelligence  and 
Knowledge  Computing  Lab,  Graduate  School  of  Infor- 
mation Systems,  The  University  of  Electro-Communica- 
tions, 1-5-1  Chofugaoka,  Chofu-shi,  Tokyo  182-8585; 
t/f:  81-424-89-6070. 

May  1,1999  (for  November  12-14, 1999)-^QUESTIONS: 
The  2nd  International  Conference  of  the  North-West 
Centre  for  Linguistics,  at  the  University  of  Liverpool, 

UK.  Papers  are  invited  on  the  semantics,  syntax,  and 
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pragmatics  of  questions  and  their  role  in  spoken  and  writ- 
ten discourse.  Send  proposals  by  plain-text  e-mail  attach- 
ment to  <moll@liv.ac.uk>  or  hard  copy  to  Questions 
Conference,  Department  of  English,  Modem  Languages 
Building,  University  of  Liverpool,  P.O.  Box  147,  Liverpool 
L69  3BX,  England.  Contact:  Maureen  Molloy  at  cmoll 
@liv.ac.uk>  or  t:  44-(0)l 51 -794-2771;  f:  44-(0)-794-2739. 


Job  Information  Center/ 
Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole  9 natsue  duggan 

Questions  from  JIC 

Welcome  to  the  JALT  Job  Information  Center.  First,  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  a new  service  for  JALT  mem- 
bers. Since  the  lead  time  for  The  Language  Teacher  is  about 
six  weeks,  for  those  of  you  who  would  like  earlier  access 
to  JIC  information  it  is  now  available  by  e-mail  approxi- 
mately six  weeks  before  you  will  see  it  in  print  here.  But 
since  some  advertisers  choose  not  to  have  their  job  open- 
ing included  in  the  e-mail  list,  be  sure  to  check  this  page 
too.  To  take  advantage  of  this  service,  send  a request  by  e- 
mail  to  <begole@po.harenet.ne.jp>  each  time  you  would 
like  a list. 

There  are  some  difficult  questions  the  JIC  has  to  face 
each  month.  What  exactly  is  our  purpose?  How  can  we 
provide  the  best  service  to  members  and  yet  address  the 
problems  of  discrimination  in  the  workplace? 

The  following  is  an  informal  questionnaire  that  I invite 
you  to  reply  to: 


JIC  Questionnaire 

1.  Would  we  serve  you  better  by  simply  providing  an 
information  clearinghouse,  listing  other  periodicals 
or  Websites  where  members  could  search  at  leisure? 

2.  (a)  Would  members  without  Internet  access  be  will- 
ing to  pay  postage  for  job  lists  downloaded  and  col- 
lated from  other  sources?  (b)  How  would  members 
feel  about  the  discriminatory  wording  that  would  be 
bound  to  appear? 

3.  Have  you  ever  advertised  a position  in  TLT7  If  so, 
were  there  any  problems  conforming  to  JALT's  non- 
discrimination policy? 


Please  reply  to  JIC  column  co-editor  Bettina  Begole  by  e- 
mail,  fax,  or  post  (see  page  2 for  contact  information).  We 
are  here  to  serve  you. 

Bettina  Begole,  with  Natsue  Duggan, 
Peter  Balderston  (JALT  conference  JIC),  and  Boyce  Watkins 


A Recent  Letter  to  JIC 

Dear  Ms.  Begole, 

I have  a question  to  ask  about  TLT's  Job  Information  Cen- 
ter. In  looking  over  many  of  the  positions  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  JIC  column  this  past  year,  I have  noticed  that 
many  universities  advertising  full-time  positions  do  not 
clarify  their  employment  limitations.  Some  say,  "as  per 
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university  /Monbush  o guidelines"  (which  Monbusho  no 
longer  has),  or  else  "contact  the  university  for  more  infor- 
mation." Out  of  a good  22  full-time  university  positions  I 
read  about  in  the  JIC,  13  were  under  this  vague  style  of 
disclosure.  I am  not  faulting  you  or  the  JIC  column  for  this, 
but  this  goes  against  Monbusho  guidelines  stating  that  full 
disclosure  of  job  limitations  at  the  outset  is  mandatory. 

In  order  to  make  the  JIC  a better  resource  and  help  job- 
seeking JALT  members  be  fully  aware  of  what  they  are 
getting  into  from  the  start,  could  I ask  you  to  add  one  re- 
quirement to  the  description  of  job  conditions:  an  indica- 
tion whether  or  not  full-time  university  positions  have  a 
contract?  This  is  a crucial  criterion  for  measuring  job  sta- 
bility and  security.  Moreover,  if  they  say  they  have  a con- 
tracted position,  is  it  capped  at  a fixed  number  of  years,  or 
is  it  tenure-track?  If  the  university  will  not  disclose  this 
information,  they  are  going  against  Monbusho  guidelines 
and  I think  their  announcement  should  be  withheld  from 
TLT  publications  until  they  do  so.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  time  and  attention  to  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Dave  Aldwinckle 
Sapporo 


(Kanagawa-ken)  city  & Prefecture 

c?4- 1-1  © Name  of  Institution:  Title  of  Position: 

LT?^i>c(Xyffi)o  Qualifications:  (l)ir£ 
(2) 

'ChZZktfMi  (3) 

#o  Salary  & Benefits:  X Z>c  Application 
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fill  (4) 

x h3i&*  (5)  3gtfo  Deadline:  1999^- 

Contact:  T 108-8345 

EH 512-15-45*  Other  Requirements: 

(i)  lk mz+zz 

t,  (2) t&m $ titiftm L fc  v \ (3)|Ji]^{±M(IS^)UM^o 

(Shizuoka-ken)  Greenwich  School  of  English  in 
Hamamatsu  is  seeking  English  teachers  for  both  full- 
and  part-time  positions.  Qualifications:  Teaching  expe- 
rience and  teaching  qualification;  ability  to  teach  British- 
style  English.  Duties:  Teach  English,  attend  meetings, 
check  students’  homework.  Salary  & Benefits: 

250,000  yen /month  before  taxes;  nice  comfortable 
accommodation.  Application  Materials:  CV  and 
copy  of  diploma.  Contact:  Asano  Keiko;  95-16  4F 
Chitose,  Hamamatsu,  Shizuoka  430-0934;  t:  053-455- 
6851;  f:  053-456-6610. 

(Tokyo-to)  Robin  English  School  in  Yokohama  is  look- 
ing for  a part-time  English  teacher.  Qualifications:  A 
sincere,  pleasant,  helpful,  friendly,  and  responsible 
teacher.  Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  living 
close  to  relevant  branch  schools.  Duties:  Teach  English 
conversation.  Salary  & Benefits:  3,000  yen  for  a one- 
hour  class  plus  transportation.  Application  Materials: 
Resume.  Deadline:  As  soon  as  possible.  Contact  Mr. 

K.  Hamazaki;  Robin  English  School,  2-4-1  Nagatsuda, 
Midori-ku,  Yokohama  226-0027;  t/f:  045-985-4909. 
(Tokyo-to)  The  Department  of  Japanese  at  Daito  Bunka 
University  in  Tokyo  is  seeking  a part-time  English 
teacher  for  all  ages  to  beginning  in  April,  1999.  Quali- 
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fications:  MA  or  PhD  in  TEFL/TESL  is  required,  as 
well  as  native-speaker  competency  in  English,  and 
university-level  teaching  experience.  Duties:  Teach 
three  courses  on  any  one  day  from  Monday  through 
Wednesday.  The  courses  are  an  introductory  course  in 
second  language  acquisition,  a course  in  presentation 
skills,  discussion  and/or  debate,  and  a course  in  inter- 
mediate-level writing  which  includes  some  basics  in 
business  writing.  First  class  begins  at  9:00  and  all 
classes  are  90  minutes.  Salary  & Benefits:  26,000  to 

30.000  yen  per  course  depending  on  teaching  experi- 
ence and  education,  and  transportation  fee  (maximum 

4.000  yen  per  trip  to  school).  Application  Materials: 
Resume,  reference,  one  passport-size  photograph,  pho- 
tocopies of  diploma,  and  a cover  letter  including  a 
short  description  of  courses  taught  and  how  they  were 
taught.  Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact  Mr.  Etsuo  Taguchi, 
20-8  Mizohata-cho,  Sakado-shi,  Saitama-ken  350-0274; 
t/f:  0492-81-8272;  <etaguchi@sa2.so-net.or.jp>. 

(Tokyo-to)  The  English  and  business  departments  at 
Aoyama  Gakuin  University  are  seeking  part-time 
teachers  to  teach  conversation  and  writing  courses  at 
their  Atsugi  campus.  The  campus  is  about  90  minutes 
from  Shinjuku  station  on  the  Odakyu  Line,  and  classes 
are  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays.  Qualifica- 
tions: Resident  of  Japan  with  an  MA  in  TEFL/TESL, 
English  literature,  applied  linguistics,  or  communica- 
tions; minimum  three  years  experience  teaching  En- 
glish at  a university;  alternately,  a PhD  and  one  year 
university  experience.  Publications,  experience  in  pre- 
sentations, and  familiarity  with  e-mail  are  assets.  Du- 
ties: Classroom  activities  include  teaching  small  group 
discussion,  journal  writing,  and  book  reports.  Seeking 
teachers  who  can  collaborate  with  others  on  curricu- 
lum revision  project  entailing  several  lunchtime  meet- 
ings, and  an  orientation  in  April.  Salary  & Benefits: 
Based  on  qualifications  and  experience.  Application 
Materials:  Apply  in  witing  for  an  application  form, 
enclosing  a stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.  Dead- 
line: Ongoing.  Contact:  Gregory  Strong;  Coordinator, 
Integrated  English  Program,  English  and  American 
Literature  Department,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4- 
4-25  Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366.  Short-listed 
candidates  will  be  contacted  for  interviews. 

(Tokyo-to)  Saxon  School  of  English  in  Setagaya-ku  is 
looking  for  a part-time  English  teacher.  Qualifica- 
tions: Native-speaker  competency.  Duties:  Teach 
English  conversation,  prepare  students  for  tests 
(Eiken,  TOEFL,  etc.)  Salary  & Benefits:  3,000  yen  per 
hour,  travel  reimbursement;  income  taxes  withheld 
by  employer.  Application  Materials:  Personal  his- 
tory. Contact:  Saxon  School  of  English,  2-12-6 
Nozawa,  Setagaya-ku,  Tokyo  154-0003. 

Web  Comer 

New!  You  can  receive  the  most  recent  JIC  job  listings  by  e- 
mail  at  <begole@po. harenet.ne.jp>. 

"ELTNews"  at  <http://www.eltnews.com>. 

'JALT  Online"  homepage  at  <http://langue. hyper. 
chubu.ac.jp /jalt/ index. html>.  "Jobs"  section  at  <http:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/features/jobs.html>. 

"Sophia  Applied  Linguistics  Circle"  (Japanese  site)  at 
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<http://www.asahi-net.or.jp/~jg8t-fjt/bulletin.htm>. 
'Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a Job"  at 
<http://www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html>. 
"ESL  Job  Center  on  the  Web"  at  <http://www.pacificnet. 

net  / ~sperling  /j  obcenter.html> . 

"Ohayo  Sensei"  at  <http://www.wco.com/ ~ohayo/>. 
NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information  Sys- 
tems) career  information  at  <http:/ / nacwww.nacsis. 
ac.jp>. 

"The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job  Centre" 
at  <http: / /www.go-ed.com /jobs/iatefl>. 

"EFL  in  Asia"  at  <http://www.geocities.com/Tokyo/ 

Fla  ts  / 7947 / efla  sia  .htm> . 

TIT/Job  Information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment 
practices,  in  accordance  with  Japanese  law,  international  law, 
and  human  good  sense.  Announcements  in  the  jic/Positions 
column  should  not  contain  exclusions  or  requirements  concern- 
ing gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin  ("native 
speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or  "American"), 
unless  there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling  reasons 
for  such  discrimination,  in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be 
clearly  explained  in  the  job  announcement.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity  and  to  return  ads  for  rewriting  if 
they  do  not  comply  with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language  educa- 
tion to  use  this  free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest 
group  of  qualified,  caring  professionals.  Nonpublic  person- 
nel searches  and/or  discriminatory  limitations  reduce  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus  counterproduc- 
tive to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please  send  the 
following  information  by  fax  or  e-mail:  City  and  prefecture, 
name  of  institution,  title  of  position,  whether  full-  or  part- 
time,  qualifications,  duties,  salary  and  benefits,  application 
materials,  deadline,  and  contact  information.  Faxes  should 
be  sent  to  Bettina  Begole  at  0857-87-0858;  e-mail 
<begole@po.harenet.ne.  jp>  so  that  it  they  are  received  be- 
fore the  15th  of  the  month,  two  months  before  publication. 


1FC  = inside  from  cover,  1BC  = inside  back  cover, 
OBC  = outside  back  cover 


Banner 4,  36 

Cambridge  University  Press 26 

Council 42 

IDC IBC 

Longman 30 

Macmillan IFC,  40 

Nellie’s 20 

Oxford  University  Press OBC 

Prentice-Hall  Japan 48 


Sound  Syteo 

variety,  pair  work,  group  work,  and 
pacing  make  for  high  student  interest 
and  involvement 

— *•  mini-lectures  boost  vocablary  and 
expand  topic  knowledge 
& cross-cultural  awareness 
— *•  individual  sound  discrimination  activi- 
ties and  stress/intonation  pattern  prac- 
tice 

consolidating  review  and  recycle  units 
—*■  optional  speaking  activities  at  the  end 
of  each  content  unit 

-*•  photocopiable  supplemental  activities 
and  two  achievement  tests  in  the 
Teacher’s  Manual 


Aioteainy  fan  today  o eoontdf 
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The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper, 
with  three  centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The 
language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines: as  indicated  below. 
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Feature  Artld<2$ 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italics)  used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies  are  re- 
quired. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and 
contact  details  should  appear  on  only  one  of 
the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
Send  all  three  copies  to  Bill  Lee. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  Bill  Lee. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well  known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
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Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
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Submissions 


15th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publica- 
tion, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate.  TXT 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known  to 
the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and  are 
able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

irct. 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to  rep- 
licate your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send  sub- 
missions to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 
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Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books  and 
other  educational  materials.  We  do  not  publish 
unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Publishers'  Re- 
view Copies  Liaison  for  submission  guidelines 
and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for  permission  to 
review  unlisted  materials. 
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J ALT  N ews.  All  news  pertaining  to  official  JALT 
organizational  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month, 
2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Of  National  SIGniflcance.  J ALT-recognised  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Of  National  SIGniflcance 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a title — 
usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have  a by-line 
with  the  presenter's  name,  (d)  include  the 
month  in  which  the  presentation  was  given,  (e) 


conclude  with  the  reporter's  name.  For  spe- 
cific guidelines  contact  the  Chapter  Reports 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and  other 
information  in  order,  followed  by  a brief,  ob- 
jective description  of  the  event).  Maps  of  new 
locations  can  be  printed  upon  consultation 
with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that  are 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participation 
in /announcements  of  conferences,  colloquia, 
seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be  posted 
in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your  announce- 
ments of  up  to  150  words  to  the  Bulletin  Board 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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JlC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor  for 
an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for  submit- 
ting forms:  15th  of  the  month  two  months 
prior  to  publication.  Publication  does  not  indi- 
cate endorsement  of  the  institution  by  JALT.  It 
is  the  position  of  the  JALT  Executive  Board 
that  no  positions- wan  ted  announcements  will 
be  printed. 
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Column  Editors 

A Chapter  in  Your  Life  — Joyce  Cunningham  & Miyao  Mariko 
Joyce  Cunningham:  Faculty  of  Humanities,  Ibaraki  Univer- 
sity, 2-1-1  Bunkyo,  Mito  310-0056;  t:  029-228-8455;  f:  029-228- 
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Introduction 


This  special  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  was  conceived  as  a forum  for  language  teachers  to  document  their  re 
search  and  practice  with  Active  Learning /Teaching  strategies.  Active  teaching  strategies  include  meth-ods  that 
many  TESL  professionals  consciously  use  in  their  classes  daily.  The  literature  in  this  area,  however,  is  primarily 
focused  on  promoting  active  learning  strategies  in  mainstream  college  education.  This  volume  expands  the  discourse  of 
Active  Learning  beyond  the  research  literature  in  higher  education. 

This  special  issue  should  have  appeal  in  the  general  context  of  Japanese  education  as  well.  In  1997,  the  Curriculum 
Council  of  the  Education  Ministry  issued  a report  recommending  that  student-centered  approaches  to  learning  replace 
lecturing  on  facts.  The  purpose  for  these  recommended  changes  reveal  clear  links  with  Active  Learning:  to  develop  so- 
cial skills  and  global  awareness;  to  develop  autonomous  learning  and  critical  thinking  skills;  and  to  promote  education 
based  on  the  needs  of  a student  population.  Active  learning  strategies  can  transform  traditional  classrooms  where  stu- 
dents passively  receive  knowledge  to  centers  where  students  are  actively  seeking  information  and  reflecting  on  what 
they  have  learned. 

Katharine  Isbell  opens  this  issue  with  an  interview  of  James  Eison  who  lays  out  some  of  the  background  to  the  field. 
Following  this,  Keith  Ford  describes  an  interview  technique  to  promote  listening,  speaking,  and  critical  thinking.  Next, 
Cheiron  McMahill  and  her  students  share  their  experience  transforming  a university  course  from  a lecture-based  for- 
mat to  one  that  is  more  experiential.  The  use  of  action  logs  to  foster  metacognition  and  learner  autonomy  is  the  focus  of 
the  contribution  from  Linda  Woo  and  Tim  Murphey.  In  the  fifth  article,  Keith  Lane  promotes  the  use  of  graphic  orga- 
nizers to  help  build  learner  schemata.  Shinsuke  Kishie,  a professor  of  Japanese  Expression,  describes  a course  project 
that  makes  use  of  debate  to  develop  skills  in  argumentation  and  critical  thinking.  Finally,  Veronika  Makarova  outlines 
active  learning  strategies  to  teach  pronunciation  to  Japanese  learners. 

We  extend  our  thanks  to  the  authors  for  staying  with  us  through  numerous  revisions  and  to  the  volunteers  of  TLT  for 
their  advice  and  support.  We  hope  readers  will  enjoy  this  issue. 

Katharine  Isbell , Julie  Sagliano , Michael  Sagliano , & Timothy  Stewart 
Active  Learning  Special  Issue  Co-Editors 
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An  Interview  on  Active  Learning 
with  Dr.  James  Eison 


Katharine  Isbell 

Miyazaki  International  College 


Wiile  visiting  the  University  of  South  Florida 
(USF)  in  February,  1997,  Katharine  Isbell 
had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  Dr.  James 
Eison,  co-author  with  Charles  Bon  well  of  Active  Learn- 
ing: Creating  Excitement  in  the  Classroom  (1991).  Dr. 
Eison  is  the  founding  director  of  the  Center  for  Teaching 
Enhancement,  which  strives  to  facilitate  the  instructional 
improvement  of  USF  faculty  and  graduate  teaching  as- 
sistants. There,  he  works  closely  with  instructors  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  active  learning  instructional  strategies. 


You  wrote  in  your  book  that  many  educators  at  the  tertiary 
level  do  not  have  a very  good  understanding  of  the  term 
" active  learning " which  you  define  as  " anything  that  in- 
volves students  in  doing  things  and  thinking  about  the 
things  they  are  doing " (Bronwell  and  Eison,  1991,  p.  2). 
Have  you  seen  any  change  in  this  situation  since  your  book 
came  out  in  the  early  1990s? 

In  my  opinion,  many  positive  and  visible  changes  in 
higher  education  settings  have  begun  to  occur.  The 
ERIC  database  now  includes  "active  learning"  as  a 
descriptor  term;  a simple  literature  search  using  the 
two  key  terms  of  "higher  education"  and  "active 
learning"  identifies  over  700  articles  published  since 
1988.  More  and  more  campuses  in  the  U.S.  are  spon- 
soring faculty  development  workshops  on  active 
learning.  Increasing  numbers  of  faculty  have  come  to 
recognize  that  listening  to  instructors'  lectures  will 
not  help  students  achieve  fundamental  liberal  arts 
goals  such  as  learning  to  communicate  skillfully  in 
written  and  oral  forms,  engaging  in  critical  and  cre- 
ative thinking,  making  informed  value-decisions,  and 
behaving  in  ethical  ways.  In  addition,  over  the  past 
decade,  an  increasing  number  of  campuses  have  be- 
gun significant  initiatives  to  involve  students  in  such 
things  as  collaborative,  cooperative,  or  team  learning 
projects,  learning  communities,  service  learning,  or 
internship  experiences. 

How  can  teachers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  active  learning 
begin  using  it? 

First,  I'd  remind  teachers  that  the  term  "active  learning" 
refers  not  to  merely  one  thing,  but  rather  to  all  instructional 
strategies  that  involve  students  in  doing  things  and  thinking 
about  the  things  they  are  doing.  Active  learning  embraces  a 
wide  range  of  instructional  activities  that  students  can  do 
either  individually  or  in  groups.  Further,  these  activities  can 
be  done  either  during  class  time  or  at  home.  These  two  di- 
mensions provide  teachers  with  a large  mix  of  different 
instructional  possibilities  to  choose  from. 

I personally  recommend  that  teachers  begin  with 
what  Chuck  [Charles  Bonwell]  and  I have  described  in 
our  book  as  "low  risk"  active  learning  activities.  Low 
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risk  activities  are:  (a)  relatively  brief — they  do  not  re- 
quire too  much  class  time;  (b)  clearly  structured — the 
tasks  are  well  defined  and  described  in  writing;  (c) 
involve  course  content  that  is  relatively  familiar  and 
concrete — students  commonly  have  greater  difficulty 
working  with  unfamiliar  and  abstract  course  material; 
and  (d)  familiar  to  students  or  which  students  have 
been  given  adequate  opportunities  to  learn — students 
get  better  at  using  active  learning  approaches  with 
instruction  and  through  practice. 

Let  me  describe  one  low  risk  active  learning  strategy 
that  teachers  who  primarily  use  lecture  approaches 
and  are  unfamiliar  with  active  learning  can  begin  using 
immediately.  It  is  called  the  "pause  procedure"  and  it 
involves  pausing  for  approximately  two  minutes  on 
three  occasions  during  a fifty-minute  lecture,  i.e.,  every 
12  to  18  minutes.  During  the  pauses,  students  work  in 
pairs  to  discuss  and  rework  their  notes  without  in- 
structor-student interaction.  This  procedure  has  been 
shown  to  significantly  improve  students'  short  term 
and  long  term  retention;  in  one  study  the  mean  score 
comparison  between  the  pause  procedure  treatment 
group  and  a control  group  was  large  enough  to  equal 
two  letter  grades  (Ruhl,  Hughes,  & Schloss,  1987). 

Does  active  learning  require  more  work  for  the  teacher? 

The  use  of  active  learning  strategies  requires  a somewhat 
different  type  of  course  planning  and  preparation.  In- 
stead of  asking,  "What  important  information  should  I 
cover  in  today's  class?,"  active  learning  practitioners  are 
more  likely  to  ask  themselves  in  pre-class  preparation: 

(1)  "What  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  do  I want 
students  to  examine  and  employ?";  (2)  "What  exercises 
or  assignments  can  I have  students  complete  to  demon- 
strate their  understanding  of,  skills  with,  and  beliefs 
about  important  course  content?";  and  (3)  "What  in- 
structional materials  might  I prepare  to  help  maximize 
student  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  achieving  these 
important  learning  outcomes?" 

What  are  the  students'  responsibilities  in  an  active  learning 
environment? 

In  "Seven  Principles  of  Good  Practice  in  Undergradu- 
ate Education,"  Arthur  Chickering  and  Zelda  Gamson 
assert 

Learning  is  not  a spectator  sport.  Students  do  not 
learn  much  just  by  sitting  in  class  listening  to  teach- 
ers, memorizing  prepackaged  assignments,  and  spit- 
ting out  answers.  They  must  talk  about  what  they 
are  learning,  write  about  it,  relate  it  to  past  experi- 
ences, apply  it  to  their  daily  lives.  They  must  make 
what  they  learn  part  of  themselves.  (1987,  p.  3) 
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This  perspective  suggests  the  following  set  of  respon- 
sibilities for  both  instructors  and  students.  Faculty  might 
be  expected  to:  (a)  create  a classroom  climate  that  is  con- 
ducive to  and  supportive  of  students'  efforts  to  engage 
in  active  learning;  (b)  design  challenging  instructional 
activities  that  actively  involve  and  engage  students  in 
learning  course  content;  and  (c)  provide  detailed  sup- 
portive and  corrective  feedback  to  students  about  their 
progress  and  accomplishments.  Students  in  an  active 
learning  environment  might  be  expected  to:  (a)  prepare 
course  assignments  in  advance  of  class  sessions;  (b)  at- 
tend class  sessions  regularly  and  participate  actively; 
and  (c)  when  possible,  offer  detailed  supportive  and 
corrective  feedback  to  faculty  about  ways  to  make  learn- 
ing more  effective  and  efficient.  Both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents should  be  willing  to  take  risks  as  they 
collaboratively  explore  this  alternative  way  to  approach 
teaching  and  learning. 

How  do  students  benefit  from  active  learning? 

Active  learning  instructional  approaches  place  greater 
emphasis  on  developing  student  skills  than  on  in- 
structors transmitting  information.  Students  will  be 
more  likely  to  engage  in  higher  order  thinking  (analy- 
sis, synthesis,  evaluation),  and  problem  solving  and 
student  motivation  will  increase.  In  addition,  students 
can  explore  their  own  attitudes  and  values. 

Can  active  learning  principles  be  applied  to  large  classes  of 
60  or  over? 

While  some  active  learning  strategies  are  clearly  less 
appropriate  for  and  less  effective  in  large  classes,  a large 
number  of  low  risk  active  learning  strategies  can  be 
highly  effective  in  large  classes.  For  example,  "Think- 
Pair-Share"  (Olsen  & Kagen,  1992)  is  a brief  collaborative 
learning  strategy  that  can  be  used  in  very  large  classes  to 
encourage  students  to  be  reflective  about  course  content, 
to  foster  higher-order  thinking  skills  and  to  stimulate 
both  small  and  large  group  discussion.  A Think-Pair- 
Share  exercise  often  begins  with  information  that  is  ini- 
tially provided  to  students  through  a reading 
assignment,  a short  lecture,  or  a videotape.  The  instruc- 
tor poses  a question  and  provides  a few  minutes  for  stu- 
dents to  privately  reflect  about  the  question  and  to  note 
their  response  in  writing.  Students  then  turn  to  a partner 
and  share  their  responses.  This  can  end  the  sharing  or 
the  pair  may  turn  to  another  pair  and  share  again  in 
groups  of  four.  The  instructor  may  select  some  pairs  to 
share  their  responses  with  the  whole  class. 

There  are  dozens  of  published  articles  that  describe 
other  types  of  active  learning  strategies,  including  dis- 
cussion techniques,  writing  activities,  informal  small 
group  work,  role  plays,  and  demonstrations  in  even 
the  largest  of  classes. 

Can  the  same  amount  of  material  be  covered  in  a course  us- 
ing active  learning  techniques  as  compared  to  one  using 
" traditional " methods? 


Faculty  who  regularly  use  active  learning  strategies  typi- 
cally find  other  ways  to  ensure  that  students  leam  and 
master  assigned  course  content.  For  example,  one  can 
readily  focus,  direct,  and  monitor  student  learning  of 
important  course  content  through  the  use  of  frequent  at- 
home  reading  and  writing  assignments  and  through  the 
use  of  well-designed  periodic  classroom  examinations. 
Then,  instead  of  using  class  time  to  present  an  oral  ver- 
sion of  class  text,  active  learning  advocates  use  class  time 
to  engage  students  in  further  exploration  of  course  con- 
tent by  providing  unique  and  valuable  experiences  that 
can  only  occur  when  the  instructor  and  students  are 
assembled  together  as  a group. 

Japanese  high  school  teachers  have  to  teach  to  a national 
curriculum  where  a certain  amount  of  material  needs  to  be 
covered.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  use  active  learning  in 
this  situation? 

Whether  there  is  a nationally  prescribed  curriculum  or 
an  instructor-  or  department-defined  curriculum,  ac- 
tive learning  strategies  are  best  viewed  as  a large  rep- 
ertoire of  instructional  strategies  to  maximize  student 
learning  and  success.  In  my  experience,  the  implied 
incompatibility  of  "covering  course  content"  vs.  "ac- 
tively involving  students"  is  simply  not  valid.  As 
Alexander  Astin  (1985)  has  noted,  "Students  leam  by 
becoming  involved  ....  Student  involvement  refers  to 
the  amount  of  physical  and  psychological  energy  that 
the  student  devotes  to  the  academic  experience"  (pp. 
133-134).  Thus,  we  should  anticipate  that  increased 
time  and  energy  devoted  to  the  completion  of  well- 
designed  course  activities  and  assignments  will  give 
rise  to  increased  levels  of  student  achievement. 

Japanese  education  is  notorious  for  lectures  and  student 
silence.  However , the  Ministry  of  Education  has  stated 
through  its  Curriculum  Council  that  beginning  in  2003, 
teachers  will  be  expected  to  change  their  methods  of  instruc- 
tion to  become  more  experience-  and  activity-based.  Nurtur- 
ing self  learning  and  the  ability  to  think  as  an  individual 
will  be  emphasized.  In  practical  terms,  how  would  you  ad- 
vise them  to  proceed?  What  kinds  of  processes  need  to  be  in 
place  for  this  goal  to  be  realized? 

Reading  selectively  within  the  resources  that  exist  is  an 
excellent  place  for  many  faculty  to  start.  In  addition, 
highly  effective  faculty  development  workshops  on  this 
topic  are  created  when  a workshop  facilitator  skillfully 
demonstrates  and  models  ways  to  maximize  participant 
learning  through  the  use  of  active  learning  strategies.  I 
have  described  in  greater  length  my  thoughts  on  how 
this  goal  can  be  realized  (Eison,  Janzow,  and  Bonwell, 
1990).  I personally  have  been  involved  in  facilitating 
programs  and  I know  from  post-workshop  participant 
feedback  that  such  events  can  make  powerful  contribu- 
tions to  a faculty  member's  ongoing  development  as  a 
classroom  instructor.  Depending  upon  setting  and  con- 
text,  these  programs  have  varied  in  scope  and  length 
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The  Living  Abroad  Interview: 

An  Encounter  Project  for  Waseda  University 

Fostering  Learner  Independence 


new  theme-based  programme  of  study  de- 
signed for  intermediate-level  freshman  Eng- 
lish majors  at  Kanda  University  has  as  its  core 
a project-learning  framework  similar  to  that  outlined 
by  Legutke  and  Thomas  (1991).  Each  theme-cycle  con- 
sists of  three  stages:  (1)  input  — topic  orientation;  (2) 
project — research,  data  collection,  analysis,  and  presen- 
tation; and  (3)  reflection — evaluation  and  self-assess- 
ment. The  programme  requires  high  levels  of  active 
participation,  cooperation,  and  negotiation  as  learners 
collect  and  analyze  data,  and  give  feedback  to  their 
peers  in  the  form  of  a presentation.  This  process  en- 
gages learners  in  real-world  management  tasks,  inter- 
dependent and  interactive  language  learning,  self  and 
peer  assessment,  and  making  choices  about  content 
and  language  within  the  parameters  of  a particular 
theme.  In  this  way  the  overall  programme  goal  of  de- 
veloping learners7  communicative  competency  (Ford  & 
Torpey,  1998)  is  supported.  This  paper  will  describe 
one  theme-cycle:  the  Living  Abroad  Interview  Project. 

The  Living  Abroad  interview  Project 

The  Living  Abroad  Interview  Project  is  an  example  of 
an  encounter  project  in  that  it  "involves  face-to-face  en- 
counters with  speakers  of  the  target  language,  while 
the  preparation  and  making  sense  of  data  collected  is 
firmly  embedded  in  the  classroom"  (Legutke  & Tho- 
mas, 1991,  p.  161).  An  encounter  project  has  the  follow- 
ing features  indicative  of  active  learning: 

1.  It  takes  learning  beyond  the  classroom. 

2.  It  raises  learners'  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
process  in  language  learning,  and  extends  their 
procedural  and  organizational  skills. 

3.  Learners  make  decisions  and  carry  out  plans  while 
using  the  instructor  as  a source  of  advice  and 
guidance. 

4.  It  requires  the  pragmatic  use  of  language  for  carry- 
ing out  real-world  tasks  such  as  arranging  inter- 
view times  and  negotiating  the  use  of  resources 
with  their  instructor. 

5.  Awareness-raising,  exploration,  and  self-discovery  in 
language  development  are  given  precedence  over 
teacher  explanation  following  the  Observe-Hypoth- 


esize-Experiment  paradigm  (e.g.,  Lewis,  1993),  rather 
than  a traditional  teacher-directed  Present-Practise- 
Produce  paradigm  in  which  the  teacher  gives  explicit 
instruction  and  controls  class  pace  and  content. 

Overview  and  Goals  of  the  Project 

The  students,  in  classes  of  approximately  30,  meet  for 
90  minutes  four  times  a week.  Each  theme-cycle  re- 
quires 12-16  class  periods  to  complete.  Students  receive 
a handout  outlining  the  project  requirements  (see  Ap- 
pendix). In  groups  of  three,  they  arrange,  conduct, 
record,  and  later  transcribe  a 15-minute  interview  with 
a native  or  bilingual  speaker  of  English  about  the 
speaker's  experiences  outside  their  native  country. 
Learners  are  encouraged  to  find  interviewees  outside 
the  university  environment.  Though  the  project  is  de- 
scribed as  an  interview,  it  is  hoped  that  the  encounter 
will  be  conversational  and  interactive  in  nature  rather 
than  simply  a question  and  answer  session. 

The  main  objectives  are  for  students  to  gain  insights 
into  the  potential  difficulties  of  adapting  to  a different 
culture,  to  increase  awareness  of  what  cultural  stereo- 
typing is,  and  to  collate  information  that  might  help 
students  live  abroad  in  the  future.  Analyzing  the  tran- 
scription is  expected  to  improve  students'  ability  to 
understand  spontaneous  native-speaker  discourse, 
with  its  hesitation  markers,  fillers,  false  starts,  and 
occasional  grammatical  slips. 

Stages  of  the  Project 

Input  stage:  Prior  to  the  first  class,  learners  are  as- 
signed reading  homework  and  vocabulary  prepara- 
tion which  highlight  some  of  the  key  issues  related  to 
living  abroad.  The  six  classes  that  make  up  the  input 
stage  are  as  follows: 

1.  Discussion  and  vocabulary.  This  class  focuses  on 
promoting  discussion  in  small  groups  about  living 
abroad,  homestay  experiences,  cultural  differences, 
gaffes,  and  stereotypes.  The  students  are  encour- 
aged to  use  the  vocabulary  from  their  reading 
preparation  (i.e.,  culture  shock,  first  impressions, 
homesick,  host  country,  appropriate  behaviour,  and  so- 
cial customs). 
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2.  Listening.  A five-minute  tape  of  five  native  speak- 
ers responding  to  the  question,  " What  advice  can  you 
give  us  for  travelling  or  living  abroad ?"  taken  from 
tapes  made  by  students  from  previous  years  is 
played.  Learners  working  in  groups  of  three  an- 
swer comprehension  questions,  discuss  and  evalu- 
ate the  advice  given,  and  then  choose  one  of  the 
responses  to  transcribe.  The  students  analyse  the 
transcription  for  examples  of  native  speaker  dis- 
course fillers  and  hesitation  markers  such  as  well , 
err,  let  me  see,  and  1 guess. 

3.  Split  video  viewing.  Half  of  the  class  watches  a 
video  interview  about  an  Australian  teacher's  expe- 
rience of  living  in  Papua  New  Guinea  while  the 
other  half  watches  an  interview  of  an  American 
teacher's  experience  of  living  in  Indonesia.  These 
interviews  were  also  from  a previous  year.  The 
students  analyse  the  model  interviews  for  both 
content  and  for  positive  examples  of  the 
interviewer's  skill  in  maintaining  conversational 
interaction,  asking  appropriate  follow-up  ques- 
tions, and  giving  appropriate  responses  and  sup- 
portive comments  such  as  Really?  and  I see.  After 
viewing  the  videos,  the  two  groups  come  back  to- 
gether and  work  in  pairs  comparing  the 
interviewees'  experiences. 

4.  Dictogloss.  A grammar  dictation,  using  Wajnryb's 
(1990)  dictogloss  format,  about  a foreigner's  first 
impressions  and  culture  shock  on  arriving  in  Japan 
for  the  first  time  is  given. 

5.  Reading  and  Values  Clarification  - Learners  discuss 
and  evaluate  the  appropriacy  of  a set  of  questions 
taken  from  Whitsell  (1989)  which  Japanese  students 
are  known  typically  to  ask  including  "Can  you  use 
chopsticks?",  "What  are  you  doing  here?",  and 
"When  are  you  going  home?"  With  teacher  guid- 
ance, the  learners  conclude  that  while  such  ques- 
tions might  be  appropriate  for  tourists,  they  are  not 
appropriate  for  foreigners  who  reside  in  Japan. 

6.  Review.  This  class  period  is  for  completing  supple- 
mentary reading  tasks  about  experiences  of  Japa- 
nese people  living  abroad  and  any  unfinished  class 
work.  The  instructor  summarises  the  main  points 
covered  during  the  input  stage  and  clarifies  the 
project  stage  requirements. 

Project  stage:  Students  spend  one  class  working  in  their 
interview  groups  preparing  interview  questions  and 
determining  the  logistics  (time,  place,  and  subject)  of 
the  interview.  They  have  a deadline  of  four  weeks  to 
conduct  and  record  the  interview.  The  students  use 
small  hand-held  tape  recorders  with  built-in  micro- 
phones to  record  the  interviews,  many  taking  place  off 
campus.  During  this  time,  work  on  a different  theme- 
cycle  begins. 

With  the  completion  of  the  four-week  interview  pe- 
riod, learners  have  two  classes  in  which  to  prepare  the 
feedback  session.  First,  they  select  a three-  to  four- 
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minute  section  of  their  interview  to  use  as  the  basis  for 
their  presentation.  The  instructor  assists  learners  by 
explaining  difficult  linguistic  structures  and  vocabu- 
lary items,  checking  the  accuracy  of  transcripts,  and 
offering  criteria  (interest  level,  language  used,  and  va- 
riety of  input  to  peers,  for  example)  to  help  students 
make  their  selections.  Then,  students  transcribe  this 
section,  write  a summary  of  the  rest  of  the  interview, 
identify  and  check  new  vocabulary,  and  prepare  listen- 
ing comprehension  questions  to  ask  their  peers.  The 
feedback  classes  (as  well  as  all  listening  activities)  are 
held  in  a classroom  equipped  with  ten  portable  tape 
recorders  and  thirty  headphone  sets.  Listening  activi- 
ties are  done  interactively  in  groups  of  three. 

In  the  feedback  session  (two  class  periods),  learners 
form  groups  of  three  with  classmates  who  have  con- 
ducted different  interviews.  Each  learner  in  the  group 
has  about  25  minutes  to  make  a presentation  to  the 
other  two  students  (see  Appendix  for  details).  Each 
group  of  three  concludes  the  feedback  session  with  a 
short  discussion  about  their  feelings  and  experiences 
about  the  project.  The  whole  process  is  repeated  with 
different  partners  in  the  second  feedback  class.  There- 
fore, each  participant  listens  to  four  different  inter- 
views and  presents  twice. 

In  the  past,  a variety  of  input  and  interviewee  expe- 
riences have  been  presented.  In  addition  to  advice  for 
living  abroad  and  aspects  of  culture  shock,  feedback 
topics  have  included  first  impressions,  embarrassing 
incidents,  expectations,  stereotypical  images,  prejudice 
and  discrimination,  experiences  in  the  workplace,  and 
strategies  for  language  learning. 

As  a homework  task,  learners  exchange  tapes  with 
classmates  and  listen  to  the  interviews  they  did  not 
have  a chance  to  hear  during  the  feedback  classes. 

They  write  comments  on  the  quality  of  the  interviews 
as  part  of  an  ongoing  listening  diary  assignment  (based 
on  Fujiwara,  1990,  p.  208).  For  this  assignment,  learners 
keep  a weekly  record  throughout  the  semester  noting 
dates,  times,  content,  and  vocabulary  learned  for  all 
audio/video  activities  done  outside  of  class. 

Reflection  stage:  In  the  final  reflection  stage  of  the  project 
(one  class  and  assigned  homework),  learners  evaluate 
their  preparation  and  feedback  performances.  In  particu- 
lar, they  focus  on  how  appropriate  the  interview  ques- 
tions were,  the  kind  of  information  collected,  the  quality 
of  the  interaction,  and  how  well  they  managed  to  con- 
duct a conversational  style  interview.  Learners  then 
complete  a self-assessment  sheet  for  both  the  process 
and  product  aspects  of  the  project,  commenting  on 
group  and  individual  contributions.  The  instructor  also 
evaluates  learners  using  the  same  criteria. 

The  input  and  orientation  materials  are  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  how  well  the  materials  raised  the  learners' 
awareness  about  stereotyping  and  cultural  differences, 
and  on  the  usefulness  of  the  materials  in  helping  the 
students  to  prepare  for  the  interview.  Finally,  in  learner 
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diaries,  the  students  summarise  what  they  learned  from 
the  project,  in  terms  of  both  content  and  language. 

Conclusion 

Many  Japanese  students  come  to  university  from  an 
educational  background  which  has  trained  them  to  be 
passive  recipients  of  knowledge  transmitted  by  the 
teacher.  However,  educators  can  encourage  learners  to 
take  a more  active  and  independent  role  in  developing 
their  language  skills.  The  Living  Abroad  Interview 
Project  is  designed  with  this  in  mind.  By  involving 
learners  in  the  decision-making  process,  they  became 
both  researchers  and  peer  teachers. 

Giving  learners  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  of 
contributing  to  the  class  proves  to  be  a major  factor  in 
generating  high  levels  of  motivation,  participation,  and 
communication  in  the  language  classroom.  Project  learn- 
ing should  continue  to  be  an  option  for  fostering  the 
development  of  learners'  communicative  proficiency. 

Appendix:  Project  Outline 

Living  Abroad — The  Interview  Project 

1.  Main  Requirements 

- you  need  to  arrange  an  interview  with  a native  (or  bilin- 
gual) speaker  of  English  who  has  experience  living  abroad 

- your  interview  should  be  about  15  minutes  long 

- you  need  to  record  it  on  audio  tape 

2.  Preparation  and  Interview 

- thoroughly  prepare  the  questions  and  check  them  with 
your  teacher 

- make  sure  you  have  enough  questions  to  last  15  minutes 

- get  used  to  using  any  equipment  before  the  interview 

- tell  your  teacher  when  you  know  the  time  of  the  interview 
and  book  the  necessary  equipment:  hand-held  tape  re- 
corder, microphone,  etc. 

- when  you  arrange  the  interview  you  should  make  the 
purpose  of  the  interview  very  clear,  and  you  should  ex- 
plain that  you  need  to  record  it 

during  the  interview,  try  to  respond  naturally  to  the 
interviewee's  answers  and  make  it  into  a conversation 
when  appropriate  - it  should  not  be  simply  a question/ 
answer  format 

3.  Analysis  of  Recording 

- try  to  understand  everything  that  was  said  by  your  inter- 
viewee and  get  your  teacher  to  help  you  if  necessary 

- select  a 3-4  minute  section  of  your  recorded  interview  to 
present  to  a small  group  of  classmates 

- transcribe  this  section,  get  your  teacher  to  check  it,  and 
then  type  it 

- give  your  teacher  a copy  of  the  completed  transcript,  and 
a copy  of  your  tape 

- prepare  some  questions  and  exercises  for  your  classmates 
based  on  the  content  of  your  3-4  minute  section 

4.  Feedback  Gasses 

For  the  feedback  classes  each  person  will  need  the  following: 

- 6 typed  copies  of  your  transcript 

- 1 copy  of  your  3-4  minute  tape  (A  tape  to  tape  recorder  is 
available  in  my  office) 

- 1 copy  of  notes  for  giving  a 2 minute  summary  (not  to  be 
read) 

/ERiC 
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Each  person  in  the  feedback  group  should  (for  a total  of  about 

25  mins  each): 

1.  Give  a short  summary  about  who  they  interviewed  and 
what  they  told  you,  but  do  not  tell  them  about  the  content 
of  the  3-4  min  section; 

2.  Present  your  classmates  with  any  difficult  vocabulary 
used  in  the  3-4  min  section; 

3.  Dictate  4 or  5 comprehension  questions  (including  mul- 
tiple choice  and  True /False); 

4.  Play  the  tape  twice  and  then  ask  the  questions  and  discuss 
the  interview  with  your  partners; 

5.  Have  a concluding  conversation  about  your  feelings  and 
experiences  of  arranging  and  doing  the  interview; 

6.  Hand  out  transcripts  and  play  the  tape  again  (if  you 
have  time). 
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from  90  minutes  to  ten  days;  the  longer  the  time  frame, 
the  greater  the  level  of  faculty  change  and  transforma- 
tion one  might  expect. 

Dr.  Eison  concluded  the  interview  by  stressing  that  active 
learning  does  not  equal  group  learning  or  group  grades. 
Active  learning  activities  must  include  a way  to  measure 
individual  accountability.  He  also  cautioned  that  students 
must  be  taught  how  to  work  in  groups.  Instructors  using 
group  activities  for  the  first  time  are  often  not  successful 
because  they  fail  to  take  this  into  consideration.  And  finally, 
he  urged  all  teachers  to  try  active  learning  strategies  in  their 
classes,  claiming  that  a successful  experience  will  convince 
them  to  use  these  strategies  more  frequently. 
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A multi-skills  course 
in  cross-cultural 
communication 


Miles  A.  Craven 


Destination  USA  is  for  young  adults 
who  want  to  fnd  out  more  about 
American  people  and  culture  while  at 
the  same  time  improving  their  English. 
It  is  especially  useful  for  students  who 
wish  to  travel  or  live  in  the  USA. 

Each  of  the  12  units  is  divided  into  six  parts: 


Listen  Up 

• Word  Bank 

• Grammar  Attack 


• Talk  Back 

• Culture  Corner 

• Speaking  Personally 


Use  Destination  USA  to  encourage  your 
students  to  talk  and  to  develop  their 
knowledge  of  English  language  and 
American  culture.  Tap  into  your 
students’  creativity,  and  you  may  be 
amazed  at  the  results! 


Please  send  a sample  of  Destination  USA . I'd  like  to  consider^  for  adoption. 


Name: 


School: 


Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


MACMILLAN 
EMC.ANGUAGEHOUSE 


ELT  Office 

Horizon  Ishikawa  301,  5-19-10  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-8582  0 ^ 

Osaka  Office  4D0 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 
Tel:  06-6245-9995  Fax:  06-6245-9996 

WWW  http://www.i3web.ntti.co.jp/MacmillanLH  e-mail  mlh@po.sphere.ne.jp 


Transforming 
the  Cultural  Studies 

Curriculum 
in  Partnership  with  Students 


Miho  Kitsukawa,  Cheiron  McMahill, 
Mami  Nakamura,  Akemi  Sato, 
Shizue  Shimizu,  8 Reiko  Tagohka 

Cunma  Prefecture  Women 's  University 


Introduction  (Instructor:  Cheiron  McMahill) 

This  article  describes  the  challenges  of  transforming  a 
lecture  course  in  British  and  American  Affairs  into  one 
in  which  students  learn  about  culture  and  ways  to 
teach  culture  experientially  and  empathetically.  The 
course  is  required  for  second-year  students  at  Gunma 
Prefectural  Women's  University  intending  to  be  certi- 
fied as  junior  high  and  senior  high  school  English  in- 
structors. It  is  a year-long,  four-credit  course  that  meets 
once  a week  for  ninety  minutes.  Past  enrollments  have 
been  between  60-80  students. 

I understand  active  learning  to  be  a student-cen- 
tered approach  which  requires  the  teacher  to  be  an 
active  facilitator  of  learning,  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  students'  progress,  modifying  the  tasks,  and  offer- 
ing  guidance  as  needed  (see  Chastain,  1980;  Krahnke, 
1987;  Nunan,  1989).  My  large  classes  make  such  moni- 
toring seem  logistically  impossible.  Although  I receive 
feedback  from  students  in  their  journal  entries  and 
end-of-year  questionnaires,  I wanted  to  include  the 
students'  participation  in  a more  in-depth  evaluation 
of  my  teaching.  Drawing  on  participatory  action  re- 
search (Auerbach,  1993, 1994)  and  participatory  cur- 
riculum development  (Kerfoot,  1993),  I decided  to 
meet  with  a focus  group  of  five  students  over  a period 
of  three  months  while  the  course  was  in  progress. 

I selected  these  students  because  they  participated 
actively  and  enthusiastically  in  class  and  worked  well 
together  as  a group.  Two  of  the  members  were  outspo- 
ken graduate  students  who  frequently  took  charge  as 
discussion  leaders.  We  met  weekly  to  discuss  these 
topics  about  the  course:  their  expectations,  their  per- 
ceptions of  my  goals,  problems  I was  having,  problems 
they  were  having,  and  possible  solutions.  At  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  examine  active  learning  in  other  con- 
texts, we  each  read  and  summarized  two  articles  I had 
used  as  background  in  preparing  the  class. 

I had  proposed  that  we  write  an  article  together 
because  I felt  their  reactions  to  active  learning  would 
be  useful  to  other  English  teachers.  Since  they  were  all 
considering  careers  in  English  teaching,  I also  hoped 
to  demystify  research  paper  writing  in  English  for 
them.  We  recorded  our  discussions  on  cassette  tape 
and  the  students  took  turns  transcribing  and  summa- 


rizing the  recordings.  They  selected  which  quotes 
they  wanted  to  include  in  the  article,  while  I edited 
and  wove  these  together,  chose  selections  from  their 
class  work  as  examples,  added  the  introduction  and 
wrote  up  the  reference  list.  We  then  met  several  times 
to  revise  this  article  together.  The  following  is  our 
joint  reflection  about  the  course  including  what  facili- 
tated and  hindered  active  engagement  and  critical 
thinking,  written  from  the  students'  perspective. 

Benefits  of  Active  Learning  (Students:  Miho 
Kitsukawa,  Mami  Nakamura,  Akemi  Sato,  Shizue 
Shimizu,  and  Reiko  Tagohka) 

We  expected  that  British  and  American  Affairs  would 
be  taught  lecture  style.  In  addition,  the  title  of  the 
class  suggested  that  the  lecturer  would  give  us  infor- 
mation on  sociological  aspects  of  only  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  such  as  history,  geography,  and 
culture.  Some  students  were  naturally  attracted  to 
such  themes  as  we  are  English  literature  majors.  How- 
ever, we  found  the  class  was  completely  different 
from  what  we  expected,  because  we  were  asked  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  others  and  not  only  think 
about  issues,  but  try  to  empathize  with  others. 

First,  we  were  shocked  when  the  instructor  intro- 
duced the  topic  of  minority  cultures  with  articles  on 
how  binational  children  and  Korean  people  were  bul- 
lied and  discriminated  against  in  Japan.  We  had 
known  about  Koreans  in  Japan  from  newspapers  and 
magazines,  but  had  never  focused  on  how  they  feel. 
We  were  asked  to  remember  any  classmates  from  our 
childhoods  who  were  handicapped,  or  of  a different 
ethnic  background  or  nationality,  and  to  recall  how 
they  were  treated  by  others  in  our  school.  We  then 
role-played  a conference  between  a binational  child 
who  refused  to  go  to  school,  her  teacher,  and  her 
mother.  Discussing  serious  social  problems  in  the  con- 
text of  our  own  lives  in  this  way  is  far  from  the  cul- 
ture of  young  Japanese  women. 

Second,  we  were  led  to  respond  to  such  issues  in 
movies  we  watched.  In  doing  so,  we  drew  not  only  on 
factual  information  but  on  emotions  and  metaphors. 
For  example,  we  started  the  class  with  the  metaphor  of 
the  "culture  tree,"  in  which  the  branches  and  roots 
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represent  visible  culture,  the  trunk  represents  hidden 
culture,  and  the  roots  show  the  historical  and  environ- 
mental bases  of  culture  (Fujiwara,  1995).  We  used  this 
paradigm  to  illustrate  and  examine  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  deaf  and  hearing  characters  of  Sarah  and 
James  in  the  movie  Children  of  a Lesser  God.  Next,  we 
discussed  where  the  responsibility  for  communication 
lies  between  hearing  and  hearing-impaired  people. 

In  the  second  semester,  we  drew  on  metaphors  of 
freedom  and  oppression  from  the  poetry  of  American 
women  of  color  to  analyze  how  Celie  unlearns  her  in- 
ternalized oppression  in  the  movie  The  Color  Purple. 

We  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  movie  by  writing  our 
own  poems  about  freedom  and  oppression  using  dif- 
ferent metaphors  that  had  personal  significance  for  us. 
We  read  our  poems  in  small  groups  in  the  class,  and 
then  each  group  chose  one  poem  to  perform  for  the 
whole  class  with  gestures  and  dance. 

Third,  we  worked  in  groups  to  research  minority 
cultures  in  Gunma,  Saitama,  and  Tokyo  based  on  a 
similar  project  used  with  Spanish  language  students  at 
an  American  university  (Robinson-Stuart  and  Nogon, 
1996).  In  this  project,  we  had  to  conduct  and  tran- 
scribe an  interview  with  a member  of  a minority 
group  in  Japan,  describe  the  interview  process,  and 
record  our  observations  and  reflections  using  excerpts 
from  Donan  (1997)  as  guidelines.  We  also  had  to  cre- 
ate a lesson  plan  for  teaching  about  that  minority 
group  in  an  English  class  when  we  become  English 
instructors.  We  presented  this  lesson  plan  eight  times 
to  other  groups  in  our  class  during  a day-long  poster 
session  and  lesson  swap. 

Although  the  instructor  gave  us  contact  information 
on  various  groups  for  this  ethnographic  research 
project,  the  specific  focus  and  actual  implementation 
were  up  to  us.  That  is,  we  had  to  find  members  of  a 
minority  group  to  research,  divide  tasks  among  us, 
plan,  carry  out,  and  write  up  the  research  completely 
outside  class.  At  first,  it  seemed  complicated  and  over- 
whelming. Drawing  on  our  experiences  with  the  kinds 
of  learning  we  had  done  in  elementary  school  how- 
ever, helped  us  to  put  the  project  in  context.  Akemi,  a 
focus  group  member,  observed, 

In  Japanese  elementary  schools,  it  is  common  to  do 
similar  kinds  of  projects  at  a simpler  level,  such  as 
group  work,  field  trips,  and  interviews.  By  the  time 
we  get  to  junior  high,  though,  classes  change  to 
lecture  style  in  preparation  for  entrance  exams. 

We  regret  this,  because  working  on  group  projects  and 
doing  research  in  the  community  gives  us  more 
chances  to  learn  than  just  by  listening  to  a lecture.  We 
feel  more  involved  when  we  are  given  the  chance  to 
take  risks,  make  choices,  and  innovate  according  to  our 
particular  interests. 

We  understand  now  that  the  instructor  is  using  a 
problem-posing  approach  in  the  class  (Auerbach, 

1993,  1995;  Auerbach  and  Wallerstein,  1987).  That  is, 
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she  is  presenting  us  with  real  and  difficult  problems 
related  not  only  to  people  in  foreign  countries  but  to 
us  here  in  our  own  university  and  community.  As 
another  member,  Mami,  deduced,  "The  instructor 
wants  to  change  this  class  from  being  about  just  En- 
glish cultures  into  worldwide  culture,  because  now 
English-speaking  people  are  increasing  more  and 
more  all  over  the  world."  The  instructor  gives  us  the 
opportunity  and  tools  to  look,  think,  feel  and  act  by 
ourselves  to  solve  problems,  and  to  express  our  opin- 
ions in  a variety  of  different  modes. 

In  this  course,  for  example,  one  of  the  main  themes  is 
cultural  relativity  and  the  conflict  between  cultural 
rights  and  human  rights.  This  theme  seems  abstract,  but 
through  active  learning  we  were  able  to  connect  it  to  our 
own  lives.  Akemi  put  it  this  way:  "I  think  that  prejudice 
is  deeper  than  politics  and  the  economy,  and  that  the 
problem  of  prejudice  is  similar  throughout  the  world.  I 
really  think  the  problem  is  in  myself."  Each  culture  natu- 
rally emphasizes  certain  values  over  others.  Value  judg- 
ments give  rise  to  conflicts,  and  as  people  from  different 
cultures  spread  out  more  and  more  throughout  the 
world,  these  conflicts  cannot  be  kept  at  a distance. 

One  example  from  our  class  is  the  problem  of  female 
genital  mutilation  (FGM)  which  our  instructor  intro- 
duced through  the  documentary  film  Warrior  Marks. 
People  from  cultures  that  practice  FGM  are  now  living 
around  the  world,  even  in  Japan.  Should  they  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  the  practice  here?  How  should  we 
cope  with  women  who  have  already  experienced  FGM 
and  who  need  medical  care  in  Japan?  We  debated 
these  topics  heatedly  and  wrote  letters  to  then  Prime 
Minister  Hashimoto  expressing  our  opinion. 

Is  there  no  resolution  for  such  problems?  Or  is  there 
some  way  to  get  around  them?  The  instructor  showed 
us  many  conflicts  in  Japan  and  in  the  world,  and  gave 
us  just  a few  examples  of  how  to  solve  them,  drawing 
on  sociology,  psychology,  and  international  ethics  and 
law  (Joseph,  1996;  Reardon,  1995).  We  were  encour- 
aged, however,  to  reach  our  own  answers  through  de- 
liberate discussion.  Having  to  come  up  with  our  own 
solutions  forced  us  to  discuss  even  more  earnestly. 

Problems  With  Implementing  Active  Learning 

(Students) 

We  were  surprised  at  some  of  the  things  our  instructor 
worried  about  in  relation  to  our  class.  For  example,  she 
was  concerned  about  structuring  and  monitoring  group 
work,  how  to  evaluate  us,  and  class  content,  all  of  which 
we  were  satisfied  with.  We  were  more  concerned  with 
the  pace  of  the  class,  which  we  felt  was  too  fast,  and  the 
amount  of  homework,  which  we  felt  was  too  much.  We 
recommended  she  cut  the  amount  of  material  and  home- 
work by  half  the  next  year,  speak  more  slowly,  and  give 
us  more  time  to  take  notes  and  work  on  projects  in  class. 

It  seems  in  general  that  our  instructor  feared  that  she 
was  giving  us  too  much  freedom,  but  we  felt  the  prob- 
lems that  came  up  could  be  solved  by  fine  tuning 
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rather  than  overhauling  her  methods.  Modeling  as- 
signments and  providing  clearer  examples  would  have 
helped  groups  that  were  floundering.  Furthermore, 
although  it  is  true  that  some  groups  failed  to  work  co- 
operatively, and  a few  members  ended  up  doing  all  the 
work,  that  was  also  part  of  the  learning  process.  Bring- 
ing up  such  problems  for  class  discussion  and  asking 
students  for  solutions  would  have  been  a better  ap- 
proach than  the  instructor  deciding  who  should  be  in 
groups  or  intervening  directly  in  particular  groups.  We 
also  didn't  agree  with  Kinsella  (1996)  that  the  instruc- 
tor needs  to  be  sensitive  to  the  learning  styles  of  stu- 
dents when  introducing  group  work  because  this  was 
the  only  class  in  which  we  had  to  work  in  groups  in 
the  university,  and  we  had  many  opportunities  to 
work  individually  in  other  classes. 

The  instructor  was  also  concerned  about  the  diffi- 
culty level  of  the  authentic  materials  and  whether  she 
should  be  using  a textbook  designed  for  EFL  students 
instead  with  lots  of  language-related  exercises.  We 
discouraged  her  from  switching  to  an  EFL  textbook  as 
it  would  remind  us  too  much  of  our  English  communi- 
cation classes  and  detract  from  the  excitement  we  felt 
at  encountering  the  English-speaking  world  directly.  It 
is  important  to  have  classes  like  this  in  which  we  do 
not  learn  English  per  se  but  apply  the  English  we  have 
already  learned.  Moreover,  we  felt  the  content  of  the 
class  was  important  regardless  of  which  language  we 
used  to  interact  with  it.  If  some  students  needed  to  use 
Japanese  to  clarify  the  content,  carry  out  the  projects, 
and  discuss  their  opinions,  that  was  okay.  They  were 
still  getting  a lot  out  of  the  class. 

Finally,  the  instructor  wanted  to  know  whether  we 
were  satisfied  with  the  portfolio  method  she  used  for 
evaluating  our  written  work  and  class  notes 
(McNamara  and  Deane,  1995).  We  answered  that  we 
preferred  it  to  a written  test  because  it  gave  us  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  how  our  opinions  became  clearer 
over  the  year.  We  also  countered  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  test  the  course  content  objectively  anyway, 
as  the  whole  premise  of  the  course  was  that  we  could 
come  up  with  new  and  creative  solutions  for  problems 
that  hadn't  occurred  to  the  instructor.  We  could  have 
improved  our  written  work  and  learned  even  more, 
however,  if  we  had  had  a chance  to  exchange  our  jour- 
nals and  reports  with  our  classmates  and  give  each 
other  feedback  before  turning  them  in. 

Conclusions 

Students 

We  expected  to  take  it  easy  in  British  and  American 
Affairs  and  listen  to  some  interesting  lectures.  Instead, 
we  spent  countless  hours  inside  and  outside  of  class 
thinking  and  writing  in  our  journals  and  planning  and 
carrying  out  an  ethnographic  research  project.  Despite 
the  extra  effort  however,  we  feel  that  an  active  learning 
approach  was  the  best  way  to  critically  examine  social 
problems  in  our  own  and  other  cultures.  Trying  a dif- 
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ferent  learning  style,  one  that  we  hadn't  used  since  our 
childhood,  also  forced  us  to  reflect  on  our  learning  in 
general.  As  Shizue  noted,  "Usually  in  my  classes  at  this 
university,  I do  my  homework  and  attend  the  class  and 
go  over  it  at  home.  It's  a very  passive  style,  I think." 
After  taking  British  and  American  Affairs  this  year,  we 
long  for  more  variety  in  teaching  methods  and  wish 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  state  our  opinions  more 
freely  in  other  classes  as  well. 

Why  do  most  courses  remain  lectures?  We  can't 
deny  that  the  traditionally  high  status  of  teachers  in 
Japanese  culture  perpetuates  this  tendency  in  spite  of 
our  growing  dissatisfaction.  As  Akemi  complained,  "I 
want  to  have  more  opportunities  to  speak  in  class.  In- 
structors are  friendly  to  us  here  compared  to  other  uni- 
versities, but  we  can't  break  through  the  hierarchical 
relationship  between  instructors  and  students." 

Are  our  expectations  and  behavior  as  students  also 
partly  to  blame?  Our  instructor  asked  us  if  we  re- 
spected a teacher  who  didn't  totally  control  the  class. 
We  can't  speak  for  all  students,  but  we  at  least  respect 
teachers  for  helping  us  to  learn  rather  than  for  simply 
being  authorities.  Mami  put  it  this  way:  "I  don't  care 
whether  the  instructor  controls  the  class  or  not,  as  long 
as  the  instructor  expects  a lot  of  us.  The  worst  thing  is 
when  instructors  underestimate  our  abilities  to  think 
critically  and  do  sophisticated  work."  In  our  opinion 
then,  more  open  communication  and  trust  must  be 
developed  between  instructors  and  students  before 
active  learning  can  occur. 

Instructor 

The  approach  to  participatory  curriculum  change  we 
have  described  here  is  limited  in  that  it  involved  only 
five  hand-picked  students.  However,  anonymous  writ- 
ten course  evaluations,  while  giving  each  student  an 
equal  chance  to  voice  her  opinion,  usually  don't  give 
instructors  enough  information  to  feel  confident  in  mak- 
ing ambitious  changes  in  course  format  and  teaching 
style.  Also,  because  of  their  very  anonymity,  question- 
naires may  relieve  students  of  responsibility  for  giving 
thoughtful  input.  Finally,  even  when  a student  provides 
comments  or  suggestions  it  is  impossible  to  follow  up  on 
them  or  respond  to  them  with  that  student,  so  that  the 
instructor  may  end  up  merely  puzzled. 

In  contrast,  the  focus  group  students  and  I built  up  a 
deeper  rapport  and  understanding  of  each  other's  con- 
cerns and  needs  that  made  it  possible  to  discuss  the 
course  without  threatening  each  other's  egos.  I can't 
deny  that  I sometimes  felt  very  vulnerable  during  this 
process  as  I forced  myself  to  listen  patiently  and  non- 
judgmentally  to  their  discussions.  In  the  end,  however, 

I felt  they  helped  me  untangle  certain  instructional 
issues  I had  been  deliberating  for  years. 

In  addition,  beyond  the  British  and  American  Affairs 
course,  my  understanding  of  the  term  active  learning 
has  also  changed.  I now  think  it  is  not  something  I get 
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Activating  Metacognition 
with  Action  Logs  £££££ 


Learner  diaries  have  been  employed  by  many 
second  language  acquisition  researchers  to  in- 
vestigate variables  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  language  proficiency  (Fujiwara,  1990; 
Matsumoto,  1989;  Schmidt  & Frota,  1986).  They  have 
also  been  an  ideal  resource  for  gaining  insights  on 
what  goes  on  in  the  minds  of  learners  as  they  write 
about  their  thinking  processes.  Learners  evaluate 
tasks,  their  efforts  in  doing  tasks,  their  progress,  and 
the  socio-affective  factors  that  contribute  to  or  impede 
their  progress.  While  many  times  ostensibly  done  for 
the  researcher's  own  interest,  diaries  are  capable  of 
greatly  intensifying  the  learner's  own  awareness  and 
control  over  learning  processes. 

Hobson  calls  metacognition  the  "essence  of  active 
and  independent  learning"  (1996,  p.  45).  When  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  think  about  their  own  learn- 
ing processes  (Flauvell,  1976;  Schoenfeld,  1987)  by 
"doing  things  and  thinking  about  the  things  they  are 
doing"  (Bonwell  & Eison,  1991,  p.  2),  they  gain  more 
control  over  their  learning  because  they  become  aware 
of  the  cognitive,  metacognitive,  and  socio-affective 
gaps  that  exist  in  their  own  knowledge.  This  knowl- 
edge, once  internalized,  stimulates  learners  to  plan  for 
progress,  making  them  more  successful  learners. 

To  encourage  metacognition  in  our  students,  we  use 
a learner  diary  called  action  logs  (Murphey,  1993; 
Murphey  & Woo,  1998).  While  action  logs  can  be  used 
for  a number  of  different  purposes  in  the  classroom  to 
enhance  an  active  learning  environment,  this  article 
will  focus  on  the  use  of  logs  to  stimulate  student 
metacognition  and  its  impact  on  affective  variables. 
First,  we  will  provide  a rationale  for  a metacognitive 
approach  with  diaries  as  a way  of  encouraging  au- 
tonomy in  students.  Then,  we  will  look  more  closely  at 
the  affective  impact.  Finally,  we  will  discuss  how  we 
respond  to  the  logs  and  describe  a newsletter  we  de- 
velop composed  of  student  comments  drawn  from  the 
action  logs. 

Metacognition  Through  Diary  Writing 

Instruction  in  metacognition  often  has  students  think 
reflectively  about  their  learning  (Hobson,  1996;  Oxford, 
1990).  Having  students  write  their  responses  regularly 
in  diaries  can  deepen  this  process  in  at  least  four  ways: 


1.  While  doing  activities  during  class,  students  usu- 
ally don't  have  the  time  to  reflect  on  how  they  are 
doing.  They  can  do  this  after  class  in  their  action 
logs. 

2.  Writing  slows  down  and  consolidates  inner  speech 
(Vygotsky,  1962)  and  clarifies  and  creates  more 
thought.  The  more  often  students  do  this,  the  more 
natural  it  becomes,  and  thus  learners  can  become 
more  metacognitively  aware. 

3.  Doing  this  over  time  gives  learners  a record  to  see 
how  they  are  changing  and  to  further  reflect  and 
appreciate  these  changes  and  plan  for  more.  This 
self-evaluating  and  planning  are  two  self-regula- 
tion abilities  that  typify  autonomous  learners 
(Dickinson,  1987;  Wenden  & Rubin,  1987). 

4.  In  our  experience,  the  more  often  students  reflect 
about  their  learning,  the  more  natural  this  process 
becomes,  and  the  more  they  are  regularly 
metacognitively  aware. 

While  writing  and  re-reading  one's  own  log  can 
greatly  increase  learning  awareness,  reading  other 
classmates'  action  logs  can  also  intensify  the  process. 
When  students  read  others'  feelings,  beliefs,  and  strat- 
egies, they  can  re-evaluate  their  own  from  a new  per- 
spective. In  addition,  giving  them  classmates  as 
models  creates  a collaborative  and  supportive  envi- 
ronment, satisfying  many  affective  needs  in  the  class- 
room (self-esteem,  acceptance  or  willingness  to  take 
risks  and  make  mistakes,  for  example),  which  then 
allows  them  to  focus  even  more  of  their  cognitive  re- 
sources on  learning. 

Affect  and  Activating  Learners 

In  our  classes,  students  are  required  to  write  about  each 
class  every  week  for  homework,  adhering  to  an  entry  log 
structure  which  we  provide  on  the  first  day  of  class  (Ap- 
pendix A).  Action  logs  can  be  used  for  a variety  of  class 
types  and  levels.  We  have  used  them  for  English  conver- 
sation, content-based,  writing,  listening,  and  general 
education  English  classes.  The  students  must  list  the 
activities  conducted  in  class  for  the  day  and  evaluate  the 
activities  on  a scale  from  1 to  5.  Then  they  comment 
freely  on  the  activities,  telling  us  what  they  liked  or  dis- 
liked and  from  which  activities  they  could  or  couldn't 
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learn.  Cognitively,  this  helps  students  better  retain  the 
concepts  or  language  points  presented  because  they 
have  to  recall  and  reformulate  the  information  again. 
More  importantly,  it  helps  students  develop 
metacognition  and  autonomy  because  in  order  to  evalu- 
ate classroom  activities  students  must  think  about  the 
circumstances  and  methods  that  help  them  learn  most 
effectively.  As  we  will  demonstrate,  this  indirect  ap- 
proach for  drawing  out  students'  metacognitive  pro- 
cesses is  very  effective  and  at  the  same  time  easily 
comprehensible  for  students  to  accomplish. 

The  following  comments  were  taken  directly  from 
the  action  logs  of  two  students  enrolled  in  a content- 
based  class  on  e-mail  and  WWW  communication.  The 
students  commented  on  their  ability  to  complete 
Netscape  task  activities  with  their  partners,  using 
handouts  written  in  English. 

Student  1: 

I really  enjoyed  speaking  English  with  my  partner.  At 
first  I was  a bit  afraid  whether  I could  speak  English  all 
the  time  or  not,  because  we  had  to  do  two  things  at  the 
same  time — using  the  computer  and  speaking  English . 
When  I was  concentrating  on  the  computer,  I just  saw 
the  screen  and  any  English  word  didn't  come  up.  How- 
ever gradually  I was  getting  able  to  speak  English.  So  I 
feel  confident  about  speaking  English  in  class. 

Student  2: 

Today  whenever  I talked  to  my  partner  in  English,  he 
always  talked  back  to  me  in  English.  With  him  I could 
achieve  the  target  English. 

We  use  action  logs  to  have  students  think  about  the  af- 
fective variables  which  contribute  positively  to  their 
language  learning.  Research  has  recently  emphasized 
the  importance  of  socializing  (Harris,  1995;  Peirce,  1995), 
group  dynamics  (Domyei,  1997),  emotional  intelligence 
(Goldman,  1995),  and  the  multiple  intelligences  of  inter- 
and  intrapersonal  intelligence,  i.e.,  the  importance  of 
understanding  self  and  other  (Gardner,  1993).  The  basic 
conclusion  is  that,  far  from  being  separate  faculties,  our 
thinking  and  emotions  are  intimately  connected,  and  the 
socio-emotional  environment  plays  a significant  role  in 
generating  the  direction,  scope,  and  success  of  thought 
processes.  Affective  variables  can  affect  how  students 
process  cognitive  understanding  of  language  by  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  effort  they  put  into  learning  in  the 
first  place  (Gardner  & MacIntyre,  1995).  When  students 
are  positively  motivated,  they  put  more  effort  into  learn- 
ing. Thus,  the  development  of  facilitative  attitudes  and 
behaviors  are  crucial  to  language  learning.  These,  too, 
can  be  effectively  acquired  through  increasing 
metacognitive  awareness  stimulated  by  the  students'  use 
of  action  logs. 

Responding  to  Logs 

Written  responses 

We  usually  read  logs  weekly  and  respond  directly  to 
our  students'  comments  only  briefly,  circling  or  writ- 
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ing  short  comments  about  the  things  they  say  that  im- 
press us.  We  do  not  give  weekly  grades  on  the  action 
log  homework  so  that  students  can  feel  free  to  write 
anything  they  want  about  the  class  and  their  learning. 
At  the  end  of  the  semester,  we  ask  students  to  evaluate 
and  give  themselves  a grade  for  their  effort  in  writing 
action  logs.  We  combine  this  grade  and  their  other 
grades  from  classwork,  homework,  and  tests  to  calcu- 
late a final  grade. 

Classroom  responses 

Students  see  the  bulk  of  our  response  in  how  we 
change  instruction.  When  we  make  changes  to  some- 
thing in  class,  we  explain  that  students'  comments 
about  this  or  that  have  directed  us  to  try  something  a 
new  way.  We  may  also  announce  that  we  are  continu- 
ing something  because  of  positive  feedback.  From  this, 
students  feel  they  are  contributing  to  the  class  and  see 
a return  on  their  "investment"  (Peirce,  1995),  and  will 
be  motivated  to  invest  more. 

Action  newsletters 

Another  way  we  respond  to  student  feedback  is 
through  class  newsletters.  While  reading  our  students' 
comments,  we  find  an  abundance  of  excellent  learner 
behaviors  and  ideas  from  which  other  students  could 
also  benefit.  We  create  newsletters  to  highlight  these 
for  the  others.  A typical  class  newsletter  (Appendix  B) 
is  an  A4  page  of  excerpts  we  have  selected  which  de- 
scribe learner  behaviors  or  ideas  we  would  like  the 
other  students  to  think  about.  The  newsletters  are  par- 
ticularly effective  because  the  comments  take  on  more 
meaning  since  they  have  been  written  by  peers  in  the 
same  class  and,  as  a result,  are  especially  personalized. 

For  example,  one  of  our  priorities  has  been  to  create 
an  "English  Mostly"  environment  in  the  classroom.  We 
have  found  action  logs  and  the  newsletters  particularly 
instrumental  in  promoting  this  idea.  The  instructional 
cycle  that  we  follow  consists  of  presenting  a positive 
behavior,  in  this  case  speaking  "English  Mostly"  in  class. 
This  first  phase  generally  produces  at  least  three  or  four 
comments  from  different  students  in  their  logs.  We  pull 
these  comments  from  the  logs  and  make  a one-page 
newsletter.  Students  read  the  newsletter  the  following 
class;  some  are  impressed  and  want  to  imitate  their 
peers.  The  following  week  there  are  more  student  com- 
ments in  the  logs  on  the  highlighted  behavior.  These  are 
looped  back  into  the  class  with  another  newsletter.  Gen- 
erally, the  more  positive  comments  they  read  about 
something,  the  more  they  begin  to  think,  "This  is  some- 
thing I should  try."  As  a result,  after  doing  this  cycle  for 
four  or  five  weeks,  most  of  the  students  in  the  class  are 
commenting  on,  and  more  importantly,  producing  the 
positive  behavior  that  was  brought  to  their  attention. 

Although  anonymous,  the  individuals  whose  com- 
ments are  used  in  newsletters  are  pleased  to  see  that 
their  contributions  are  actually  being  used  in  class.  As  a 
result,  their  self-esteem  and  investment  in  the  class 
grows.  They  also  become  more  committed  to  the  goals 
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they  have  set  in  their  action  logs  when  they  find  their 
comments  valued  and  made  public.  Other  students  who 
may  have  doubted  the  efficacy  of  an  activity  may  give  it 
a second  chance  when  they  read  their  classmates'  posi- 
tive evaluation  of  it.  Still  other  students  may  identify 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  and  feel  more  part  of  the 
group.  Students  are  usually  more  believable  sources  for 
each  other  than  their  teachers  and  newsletters  can  inten- 
sify this  near  peer  role-modeling  (Murphey,  1996).  The 
instruction  cycle  using  action  logs  develops  a collabora- 
tive atmosphere  of  praise  and  encouragement,  creating 
the  kind  of  classroom  community  (Sutherland,  1996)  that 
enables  active  learning  to  take  place. 

Conclusion 

While  active  learning  activities  like  discussion,  debate, 
role-plays,  and  presentations  may  be  used  in  many  of 
TLT  readers'  classrooms,  we  feel  that  these  can  be 
even  more  productive  and  conducive  to  learner  au- 
tonomy through  action  logging.  Needless  to  say,  it  is 
also  an  excellent  form  of  teacher  development  as  the 
teacher's  own  awareness  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
classroom  is  enriched  with  the  multi-perspectivity 
provided  by  student  comments. 

The  explicit  goal  of  action  logging  is  for  students  to 
provide  regular  feedback  to  the  teacher  who  can  then 
better  shape  instruction  based  on  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents. In  turn,  it  also  gives  students  a voice  in  the 
classroom  and  increases  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
their  involvement.  Through  the  process  of  highlight- 
ing selected  behaviors  and  ideas  from  the  logs  in 
newsletters,  students  are  learning,  not  only  from  one 
another,  but  also  more  about  each  other  as  they  share 
their  successes,  disappointments,  frustrations,  and 
goals.  This  develops  a social  climate  that  encourages 
collaborative  involvement  among  students  and  may 
be  the  most  important  effect  of  action  logging. 
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Appendix  A: 

A condensed  version  of  action  log  instructions 
we  give  students  and  a sample  entry 

Action  Log  Requirements 

At  the  beginning  of  every  class  write  your  English  Target.  At 
the  end  of  class  write  how  much  you  USED.  After  every  class, 
as  soon  as  possible,  write  a short  evaluation  of  the  class.  1) 

List  briefly  the  activities  and  evaluate  them,  and  2)  comment 
briefly  about  what  you  learned  and  what  you  liked.  Com- 
ment on  those  you  could  especially  leam  from,  and  on  those 
you  couldn't.  Your  feedback  is  needed  by  the  teachers  so  that 
we  can  teach  you  better.  We  read  your  Action  Logs  and  ap- 
preciate your  suggestions  and  will  try  to  use  them. 

Interesting  scale:  1 = really  boring  2 = not  much  3 = OK 
4 = fun  5 = very  fun 

Useful  scale:  1 = not  at  all  2 = not  very  3 = maybe 

4 = useful  5 = very 

Sample  entry: 

April  30  (written  April  30) 

English  Target  75% 

English  Used  80%  WOW! 


DID  Interesting  Useful 

1.  listened  to  story  3 3 

2.  read  passage  3 4 

3.  discussed  passage  4 5 

4.  lecture  3 4 

5.  had  quiz  2 3 
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Comments: 

I didn't  understand  some  of  the  points  in  the  reading.  I could 
read  all  the  words  because  the  vocabulary  was  not  too  difficult 
but  I don't  understand  chunking.  What  is  chunking? 

I enjoyed  the  story.  There  is  a similar  story  in  Japan.  Do  you 
know  Momotaro?  This  is  a famous  Japanese  story  about  a boy 
in  a peach,  too.  Please  tell  us  a story  again.  Sometimes  you 
spoke  too  fast.  Slower  please!  Especially  in  front  of  the 
whiteboard. 

My  partner  today  was  Yuki  and  it  was  fun  to  get  to  know  her. 
She  has  been  to  America!  We  talked  about  the  story.  It  was 
interesting  but  we  didn't  have  time  to  finish  all  the  questions. 

I will  do  them  at  home.  We  enjoyed  talking  to  each  other 
about  other  things  so  we  didn't  finish. 

We  got  a lot  of  homework,  but  it  looks  like  fun.  I'm  looking 
forward  to  the  next  class.  I will  prepare  more  for  quizzes. 
Today  was  our  first  quiz.  I studied,  but  I only  memorized  the 
vocabulary  meanings.  I should  read  the  passage  again,  too. 

If  you  have  anything  else  that  you  think  the  teacher  should 
know  (which  influences  your  learning)  please  write  it. 

Appendix  B: 

Excerpt  from  "Week  Two  Newsletter 
showing  comments  on  'English  Mostly* 

/ was  really  glad  that  you  mentioned  speaking  English.  I have 
always  wanted  to  speak  English  in  workshop  class.  ...  I am 
doing  so  far  so  good.  I hope  to  catch  up  with  the  class  and 
speak  as  much  as  possible. 

% of  English  used  60%  -but  I want  to  use  English  %80  next 
class. 

I think  that  it  is  a really  good  idea  to  do  something  in  English 
while  we  are  waiting.  We  can  have  lots  of  chances  to  speak 
English.  It  is  too  boring  just  to  sit  and  wait  until  the  screen 
changes. 

Our  conversation  was  almost  %100  in  English ! 
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students  to  do,  but  is  rather  a byproduct  of  my  own 
active  development  as  a teacher.  My  question  to  myself 
has  subsequently  shifted  from  my  initial,  "What's 
wrong  with  my  students?"  to  a potentially  more  fruit- 
ful one:  "How  can  I create  a learning  environment  in 
which  students  can  become  active  and  autonomous?"  I 
believe  more  than  ever  that  this  question  can  only  be 
answered  in  partnership  with  students. 
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T \rough  my  work  in  academic  EFL  program  I am 
familiar  with  the  problems  that  low  proficiency 
students  face  when  assigned  reading  and  writing 
tasks.  These  students  devote  much  of  their  effort  to 
lower-level  processes,  such  as  word  recognition,  sen- 
tence-level comprehension,  grammar,  and  spelling.  As  a 
result,  attention  to  higher-level  cognitive  tasks  (global 
comprehension  and  expository  writing)  is  limited.  This 
imbalance  appears  in  student  written  work  as  a lack  of 
distinction  between  levels  of  relevance  and  generality, 
and  a lack  of  grammatical  control.  In  frustration,  stu- 
dents may  resort  to  coping  strategies  inappropriate  to  an 
academic  setting,  such  as  plagiarizing. 

While  many  students  may  not  be  at  the  linguistic 
skill  level  necessary  to  make  a smooth  transition  to 
academic  reading  and  writing  tasks,  it  is  not  always 
practical  to  delay  instruction  in  the  principles  of  these 
tasks  (see  Kinsella,  1997;  Pearson,  1981).  In  purely 
pedagogic  terms,  the  delay  may  be  inadvisable  because 
the  general  proficiency  levels,  performance,  and  moti- 
vation of  the  students  can  be  improved  through  train- 
ing which  develops  their  critical  thinking  skills.  How 
can  we  create  a bridge  that  extends  from  student  com- 
petencies to  mastery  over  more  difficult  tasks? 

A review  of  the  literature  indicates  that  graphic 
organizers  are  convenient  tools  for  extending  stu- 
dents' cognitive  abilities  by  helping  them  compre- 
hend, assimilate,  and  express  ideas  (Dillon  & Johnson, 
1998;  Kinsella,  1997;  Mohan,  1986;  Ramos  & Shachat, 
1998;  Short,  1994;  Tang,  1997).  I have  also  found  this 
to  be  true.  When  teaching  young  adults,  ESL/EFL 
instructors  should  consider  making  extensive  use  of 
graphic  organizers  in  conjunction  with  challenging 
reading  and  writing  tasks. 

What  are  Graphic  Organizers? 

The  term  graphic  organizers  refers  to  a body  of  graphic 
representations  of  information.  We  may  refer  to  them 
as  graphs,  diagrams,  or  illustrations;  however,  graphic 
organizers  are  commonly  left  blank  for  students  to  fill 
in.  Figure  1,  for  example,  is  a Venn  diagram.  It  allows 
students  to  compare  two  people  or  phenomena  by 
writing  similarities  in  the  overlapping  space  and  differ- 
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ences  in  the  distinct 
spaces.  This  can  be 
done  as  they  read 
about  and  discuss  as- 
signed material.  Then 
the  diagram  can  be 
used  as  the  basis  for 
developing  an  analyti- 
cal paragraph  (see 
Short,  1994).  While 

Venn  diagrams  demonstrate  relationships  of  compari- 
son and  contrast  very  clearly,  and  can  be  used  in  many 
ways,  they  are  less  flexible  than  mind-maps  (Figure  2). 

This  mind- 
map  is  about 
the  topic  of 
mind-maps.  In 
preparing  it,  I 
have  adopted 
and  elaborated 
on  information 
from  other 
sources 
(Ramos  & 

Shachat,  1998; 

Supercamp, 

1987)  but,  as  is 
the  goal  with 

mind-maps,  individual  decisions  produce  the  actual 
organization  of  ideas.  Complete  sentences  are  not  re- 
quired to  indicate  the  relationship  of  ideas  to  each 
other  because  this  is  demonstrated  visually.  As  stu- 
dents interact  with  this  mind-map  to  generate  writing 
(Figure  3),  they  are  involved  in  the  recursive  practice  of 
summarizing  without  any  interference  from  the  source 
text.  That  is,  by  giving  students  a way  to  extract  mean- 
ing from  texts,  we  help  them  write  authentically. 

Mind-maps  illustrate  many  of  the  common  features 
of  graphic  organizers:  spatial  relationships,  visual  sym- 
bolism, non-prose  language,  and  the  use  of  color.  In 
graphic  organizers,  these  features  are  combined  with  a 
mental  subtext  without  marrying  them  to  verbatim 
language  and  linear  order. 
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The  Features  of  Mind-Maps 

Mind-maps  have  their  topic  at  the  center,  and  other 
information  is  organized  around  it  using  certain 
features.  Branches  radiating  from  the  center  of  a 
mind-map  are  used  to  identify  main  ideas  or  priority 
information.  Secondary  branches  can  be  used  for 
supporting  information  and  elaborations.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  branching  system  is  to  illustrate  relation- 
ships and  hierarchies  of  ideas.  Pictures  and  other 
symbols  are  ideal  means  to  represent  ideas  in  mind- 
maps  because  they  can  be  used  to  further  compress 
information,  are  easy  to  recall,  and  circumvent  the 
need  to  have  the  exact  words. 

Colors  are  also  very  useful  but  often  overlooked. 
They  can  be  used  to  register  emotional  reactions  to 
certain  information,  and  this  perhaps  explains  their 
tendency  to  aid  recall.  An  environmental  branch  can 
be  outlined  in  green,  for  instance. 

Lastly,  the  actual  lettering  used  can  be  very  impor- 
tant. Bold,  capital  letters  help  trigger  recall.  Simplifi- 
cation into  initials,  especially  if  they  form  a 
mnemonic,  is  also  useful.  It  is  important  to  convey 
the  importance  of  the  short-hand  nature  of  graphic 
organizers;  they  are  generally  much  less  convenient 
if  whole  sentences  are  used.  Students  need  to  gain 
confidence  with  a process  in  which  their  minds  and 
graphic  organizers  are  extensions  of  one  another. 


Figure  3.  The  Features  of  Mind-Maps 

Why  Use  Graphic  Organizers? 

Graphic  organizers  help  students  activate  higher  order 
thinking  skills  (top-down  processing)  when  reading 
Qones,  Pierce,  & Hunter  1989;  Short,  1994;  Tang,  1997). 
Not  only  does  this  support  the  ease  of  reading,  it  en- 
hances the  value  of  reading.  A difficult  text  is  made 
easier  and  more  rewarding  with  recognition  of  the  struc- 
ture of  a text  and  the  intention  of  the  author.  Graphic 
organizers  provide  clear  frameworks  that  help  students 
recognize  information  in  texts  and,  therefore,  read  more 
fluently  and  purposefully  (Mohan,  1986,  p.  88).  Their  use 
activates  and  practices  analytical  processes  that,  over 
time,  students  may  apply  spontaneously  when  reading. 
When  students  feel  successful  using  graphic  organizers, 
they  often  adopt  them  as  a personal  learning  strategy. 

Graphic  organizers  can  also  support  expository  writ- 
ing because  they  help  break  down  the  linear  order  and 
verbatim  expressions  of  source  materials,  important 
skills  in  summary  writing.  Kirkland  and  Saunders 
(1991)  explain  that  summarization  is  a key  function  for 
other  "more  complex  assignments  involving  the  incor- 
poration of  source  material. . * (p.  105).  That  is,  well- 
practiced  summarization  skills  can  help  learners  glean 
the  main  ideas  of  longer  readings,  manage  the  tasks  of 
note-taking,  and  choose  the  relevance  of  various  argu- 
ments from  multiple  sources.  Further,  "teaching  sum- 
marization skills  may  be  the  most  appropriate  context 
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for  training  students  both  to  superordinate  and  to 
adopt  top-down  processing"  (Kirkland  and  Saunders, 
1991,  p.  111).  They  support  the  use  of  various  visual 
devices,  such  as  graphic  organizers,  to  breakdown  the 
linear  and  verbatim  forms  of  information  to  allow 
greater  "recursion  and  transformation"  (p.  115).  While 
authors  (Kirkland  and  Saunders,  1991;  Leki  and 
Carson,  1994;  1997),  acknowledge  the  difficulties  of 
extensive  summarization  and  paraphrase  practice  for 
students  in  pre-academic  ESL  environments,  Pearson 
(1981)  notes  that  the  underlying  principles  of  exposi- 
tory writing  are  teachable  at  lower  language  levels. 

Introducing  Graphic  Organizers 
Graphic  organizers  should  be  introduced  to  the  class 
incrementally,  as  developing  competence  with  them 
takes  time  and  practice.  Jones,  Pierce,  and  Hunter  (1989) 
offer  some  guidelines:  (1)  present  at  least  one  finished 
example  of  the  graphic  organizer  to  be  taught;  (2)  walk 
students  through  the  steps  of  creating  the  graphic  orga- 
nizer; (3)  provide  procedural  knowledge  to  encourage 
students  to  view  graphic  organizers  as  more  than  a class- 
room task;  and  (4)  encourage  peer  support  by  having 
students  work  in  pairs  and  groups  with  task  variations. 

A mind-map  could  first  be  introduced  as  a classroom 
brainstorming  activity  with  the  teacher  constructing  the 
mind-map  on  the  blackboard  with  ideas  elicited  from 
students.  Initially  topics  should  be  easy,  for  example, 
"My  Partner."  Elicit  enough  suggestions  to  build  up  a 
mind-map  that  satisfies  the  goals  for  an  interview.  It  is 
best  to  tell  students  that  the  graphic  organizer  works  as 
an  aid.  The  students  need  not  ask  about  every  topic,  and 
they  are  free  to  ask  additional  questions.  As  the  mind- 
map  develops,  the  teacher  can  explain  many  of  the  let- 
tering, symbol,  wording,  space,  and  color  conventions 
described  in  Figure  3.  When  the  students  interview  each 
other,  they  again  interact  with  the  mind-map.  The  mind- 
map  helps  them  remember  question  topics  and,  as  a 
result,  they  can  better  monitor  accurate  language  use. 

At  first,  students  use  graphic  organizers  that  have 
been  completed  by  the  teacher.  The  point  at  which  they 
become  ready  for  more  control  depends  partly  on  their 
language  proficiencies.  Jones,  Pierce,  and  Hunter  (1989) 
suggest  that  once  students  have  learned  a variety  of 
graphic  organizers,  one  classroom  task  could  be  to  iden- 
tify the  appropriate  graphic  organizer  for  a given  assign- 
ment. Through  skimming  and  scanning,  and  reading 
headings,  introductions  and  conclusions,  most  students 
should  be  able  to  identify  which  graphic  organizer  is 
most  appropriate  for  the  text.  The  next  step  is  for  the 
students  to  construct  their  own  graphic  organizers. 

Using  Graphic  Organizers:  Reporting  a Field  Trip 

In  this  activity,  low  English  proficient  Japanese  college 
students  in  a team-taught  Introduction  to  History 
course  visited  a history  museum  with  the  assignment: 
(1)  choose  five  exhibits  of  interest,  (2)  draw  the  exhibits 
(to  serve  as  graphic  organizers)  and  write  any  informa- 
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tion  in  English  or  Japanese  which  would  be  important 
for  a report,  and  (3)  select  three  exhibits  to  write  about 
regarding  the  process  of  change  and/or  the  relation- 
ship of  the  exhibit  to  other  events  occurring  in  Japan  or 
the  world  at  the  same  time. 

One  student  had  copied  pictures  of  Japanese  dwell- 
ings illustrating  the  changes  that  occurred  over  thou- 
sands of  years.  The  Japanese  text  which  accompanied 
the  exhibit  hardly  mentioned  the  substantial  differ- 
ences shown  in  the  pictures  of  the  dwellings.  It  de- 
scribed only  the  changing  subsistence  patterns  of  the 
people  without  reference  to  the  houses  except  to  say, 
repeatedly,  that  they  were  "homes  made  of  straw."  I 
encouraged  the  student  to  look  at  the  pictures  and  ask 
questions  such  as  "How /Why  is  the  Yayoi  house  dif- 
ferent from  the  Jomon  house?"  and  "Which  house 
would  you  want  to  live  in?"  As  a result  of  the  com- 
bined use  of  graphic  organizers  and  a process  ap- 
proach to  writing,  the  student  was  able  to  write: 

This  exhibit  shows  differences  in  homes  in  different 
periods . In  the  [early]  Jomon  period  people  made 
simple  homes  of  straw  and  large  branches,  but  they 
were  very  small  and  weak.  They  were  hunters  and  of- 
ten moved,  so  houses  were  temporary.  Yayoi  houses 
were  also  straw  and  wood,  but  they  were  much  stron- 
ger and  larger  because  the  people  were  farmers  and 
stayed  in  one  place.  The  designs  of  Kodai  Period  houses 
were  sophisticated  and  look  warmer  and  larger . Per- 
haps they  had  a genkan  and  larger  families. 

As  understanding  of  the  goal  of  this  exercise  im- 
proved, the  students  were  able  to  clarify  their  ideas 
and  experienced  gains  in  grammar,  rhetorical  organi- 
zation, spelling,  and  mechanics. 

Using  Graphic  Organizers:  Summarizing  a Chapter 
Graphic  organizers  were  regularly  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  course  reading  assignments.  To  accompany  a 
complex  reading  assignment  of  several  pages  on  hu- 
man evolution,  I developed  an  essay  template  (Appen- 
dix A)  to  help  students  learn  the  material  through  the 
process  of  writing  a directed  essay.  The  essay  template 
began  with  an  introductory  paragraph  in  which  stu- 
dents inserted  certain  key  words  followed  by  gaps  for 
paragraphs,  marked  only  by  a topic  or  introductory 
sentence.  Before  the  actual  writing,  the  students  orally 
created  sentences  based  on  information  presented  in  a 
table  from  the  reading  (Appendix  B).  This  enabled  stu- 
dents to  understand  and  practice  the  grammatical  col- 
locations of  the  various  subject  and  predicate  pairs  in 
the  table.  Then  the  students  were  able  to  complete  the 
essay  template  without  teacher  assistance. 

To  finish  the  activity,  students  read  each  other's  es- 
says. Comments  to  peers  were  predominately  that 
their  summaries  were  clear  and  original.  The  students 
agreed  that  verbatim  inclusion  from  the  source  reading 
would  not  have  made  their  essays  better  and  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  utility  of  graphic  organizers. 
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Conclusion 

Graphic  organizers  help  wean  students  from  depen- 
dence on  verbatim  text  and  linear  order  and  develop 
their  ability  to  collect,  organize,  and  relate  information. 
Using  graphic  organizers  provides  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  think  about  class  materials  and  assign- 
ments from  a higher  order  perspective,  and  that  in  turn 
assists  them  with  word-level  and  sentence-level  process- 
ing. Prior  to  this  approach,  the  students  confided  that 
they  had  found  their  lack  of  writing  success  frustrating, 
and  they  had  little  practice  with  the  issues  of  organiza- 
tion, priority,  generality,  and  relevance  because  they  had 
treated  writing  and  reading  exclusively  as  a coding  and 
decoding  problem.  Success  in  the  history  class  motivated 
students  to  begin  using  graphic  organizers  spontane- 
ously in  other  classes.  From  the  teacher's  perspective,  the 
students  made  great  improvements  during  the  course  in 
all  aspects  of  their  performance:  comprehension,  motiva- 
tion, grammar,  vocabulary  knowledge,  expression, 
note  taking,  and  expository  writing  skills. 
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Appendix  A 

The  Human  Family  Tree 

Instructions:  Fill  in  the  missing  words  in  the  first  paragraph. 
Then  do  the  same  for  the  following  topic  sentences  and  finish 
the  paragraphs  using  information  from  the  table  "The  Human 
Family  Tree." 

GRAPHIC,  cant'd  on  p.  27. 
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Recently  in  Japanese  language  education  courses  begin- 
ning at  junior  high  school,  oral  training  is  a required  part 
of  the  curriculum.  Often  this  oral  practice  centers  around 
activities  such  as  debate  and  speech  making.  I have  found 
that  Japanese  students  generally  don't  have  many  oppor- 
tunities to  make  presentations  and  learn  the  ways  of  logi- 
cal thinking  throughout  their  twelve  years  of  education.  I 
chose  to  introduce  debate  in  my  Japanese  Expression  class 
at  Miyazaki  International  College  to  help  students  make 
progress  in  their  ability  to  present  information  with  confi- 
dence and  clarity,  and  to  examine  information  with  a criti- 
cal eye.  The  course  project  described  in  this  article  focuses 
mainly  on  acquiring  the  proficiency  of  building  up  a logi- 
cal frame  of  reference  by  supporting  arguments  with  evi- 
dence. To  learn  this  skill,  Japanese  students  must  be 
allowed  a great  deal  of  time  when  preparing  for  a debate 
in  order  to  become  familiar  with  it. 
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ctive  learning  is  presently  becoming  one  of  the 
most  influential  trends  in  second  language 
teaching  theory.  An  "active  learner"  is  defined 
as  one  who  "participates  frequently  in  classroom  inter- 
action" (Ellis,  1995,  p.  511).  Active  learning  as  a teach- 
ing methodology  fosters  a behaviour  when  "learners' 
intellectual  engagement  in  class  is  very  high"  (Bonwell 
& Sutherland,  1996,  p.  4).  Active  learners  are  "not 
merely  exposed  to  the  language,  but  come  to  grips  with 
it"  (Lee,  1982,  p.  56).  They  seek  out  learning  opportuni- 
ties and  positively  engage  in  language  practice  exercises 
(Naiman,  Frohlich,  Stem,  & Todesco,  1978).  Active  learn- 
ing techniques  provide  the  teacher  with  feedback  about 
student  comprehension  of  materials;  keep  student  atten- 
tion focused;  develop  students'  higher-order  thinking 
skills;  motivate  students;  reach  a broad  range  of  student 
learning  styles  and  emphasise  students'  responsibility 
for  their  own  learning  (Bonwell,  1996).  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  an  active  learner  will  achieve  more  than  a 
passive  learner  (Gardner,  1980).  It  has  been  shown  that 
active  involvement  on  behalf  of  the  learner  is  beneficial 
for  successful  second  language  acquisition  on  the  whole 
(Richardson,  1992),  as  well  as  for  learning  grammar  and 
conversation  (Smith,  1996). 

There  have  so  far  been  very  few  attempts  to  develop 
a theory  and  practice  of  active  pronunciation  learning 
(Makarova,  1997b).  This  paper  explores  the  specific 
challenges  of  pronunciation  teaching  in  Japan  and  sug- 
gests a few  practical  ways  of  tackling  these  challenges 
through  the  application  of  active  learning  techniques. 

It  introduces  a few  activities  aimed  at  enhancing  stu- 
dents' motivation  and  involvement  in  pronunciation 
learning.  While  the  approach  described  here  was  de- 
veloped and  tested  in  a Japanese  university  context, 
the  activities  may  be  applicable  to  a wider  range  of 
pronunciation  learners. 

The  Challenges  of  Pronunciation  Teaching  in  Japan 

Several  factors  complicate  the  process  of  pronunciation 
teaching  in  Japan.  First,  the  large  number  of  students 
in  many  Japanese  foreign  language  classes  excludes  the 
possibility  of  a close  interaction  between  the  teacher 
and  the  student.  This  is  a vital  point  for  pronunciation 
teaching  since  pronunciation  errors  are  more  resistant 
to  auto-detection  and  auto-correction  than  other  L2 
errors  (Makarova,  1997b). 


Second,  the  emphasis  on  the  written  language  and 
translation  method  in  the  Japanese  school  system 
(Ratzlaff,  1980)  inhibits  the  improvement  in  pronuncia- 
tion. Research  indicates  that  students  relying  on  the 
written  form  of  language  fail  to  pronounce  individual 
words  correctly,  and  artificially  separate  the  stream  of 
speech  into  individual  words  (Pennington,  1996). 

Third,  Japanese  students  often  lack  the  personal  ini- 
tiative which  is  understood  to  be  crucial  to  success  in 
any  learning  situation  (Catford,  1969;  Ratzlaff,  1980). 

Fourth,  the  abundance  of  English  loan  words  in 
modem  Japanese  and  katakana  transcription  of  foreign 
words  is  harmful  for  pronunciation  learning  because 
the  system  for  representing  the  sounds  of  borrowed 
words  in  the  native  language  is  a source  of  additional 
interference  (Pennington,  1996).  Japanese  students  re- 
lying on  katakana  transcription  are  hard  to  persuade 
that  biiru  or  Jcohii  are  unintelligible  to  non-Japanese 
speakers  of  English. 

Finally,  although  pronunciation  is  taught  to  Japa- 
nese high  school  and  university  students,  the  teaching 
is  fragmentary,  and  attention  is  mostly  given  only  to 
segmental  features.  Pronunciation,  and 
suprasegmentals  (stress,  intonation,  etc.),  in  particu- 
lar, remain  one  of  the  most  neglected  areas  in  EFL 
programs  in  Japan  (Matsui,  1998). 

Advantages  of  an  Active  Learning  Approach 

Teachers  can  overcome  the  above-mentioned  obstacles 
by  introducing  the  following  elements  of  active  learn- 
ing in  pronunciation  classes:  motivating  students  by 
appealing  to  their  emotions  and  artistic  sense,  playing 
active  pronunciation  learning  games,  and  implement- 
ing student-produced  materials. 

With  Japanese  students,  the  lack  of  personal  initia- 
tive can  be  compensated  by  the  advantages  of  group 
initiative  (Aoki  & Smith,  1996).  In  addition,  active 
learning  is  a powerful  motivating  tool.  Research  on 
using  active  approaches  in  conversation  classes  sug- 
gests that  motivating  students  can  help  them  to  suc- 
cessfully overcome  speech  inhibition  problems  (Smith, 
1996).  As  will  be  shown  later  with  a practical  example, 
active  learning  tasks  can  also  help  students  to  reduce 
their  reliance  on  katakana  transcription.  Students  can 
progress  at  their  own  pace  and  choose  the  means  of 
learning  best  suited  to  them.  Further,  motivation  of 
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students  improves  since  the  teacher  is  seen  as  someone 
who  values  students'  opinions  and  trusts  them. 

Factors  Favourable  for  Introducing  an  Active 
Approach  into  Pronunciation  Teaching 

There  are  some  factors  that  encourage  the  introduction 
of  active  learning  methods  into  pronunciation  teaching 
in  Japan.  One  is  the  fact  that  Japanese  students  have 
been  shown  to  take  an  interest  in  pronunciation  learn- 
ing (Makarova  & Ryan,  1997).  Also,  Japanese  students 
have  been  reported  to  react  very  positively  to  their 
teachers'  efforts  to  promote  active  approaches  to  learn- 
ing in  conversation  classes  (Aoki  & Smith,  1996;  Smith, 
1996).  We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  same  strate- 
gies will  also  work  in  a pronunciation  class. 

The  transition  to  active  learning  in  pronunciation 
classes  is  made  easier  by  the  availability  of  materials 
that  implicitly  encourage  initiative  and  active  involve- 
ment on  behalf  of  learners  (see  Bowen  & Marks,  1992; 
Hancock,  1995). 

It  is  advisable  for  teachers  to  use  activities  in  which 
students  can  explore  their  own  special  skills.  The  next 
section  of  this  paper  illustrates  this  point  with  five  ex- 
amples from  my  own  pronunciation  classes. 

Suggestions  for  Active  Pronunciation  Learning 

Appeal  to  students'  emotions 

Emotional  appeal  can  motivate  students,  since  "at  the 
heart  of  all  thought  and  meaning  and  action  is  emo- 
tion" (Brown,  1987,  p.  49).  While  introducing  British 
vowels,  for  example,  I discussed  with  my  students 
vowel  colours  and  images  as  described  by  Arthur 
Rimbaud  in  his  poem  "Voyelles"  (Rimbaud,  1989).  A 
translation  of  the  French  original  into  English  is  avail- 
able both  in  prose  (Rimbaud,  1986),  and  in  verse 
(Aheam,  1983).  The  poem  describes  vowels  as  coloured 
("A  black,  E white,  I red,  U green,  O blue")  and  tan- 
gible, having  material  or  astral  origins.  The  students 
were  asked  to  put  forward  their  own  perceptions  of 
British  and  Japanese  vowel  colours  in  comparison. 

They  were  very  active  in  a vigorous  discussion  of 
vowel  contrasts  between  the  two  languages.  This 
colour  analogy  helped  the  students  to  concentrate  on 
the  differences  between  British  and  Japanese  vowels. 

Use  students'  artistic  skills 

Many  Japanese  students  are  skilful  artists.  Drawings 
help  them  memorise  phonetic  transcription  symbols.  I 
also  encourage  students  to  make  pictures  illustrating 
words  with  certain  sounds,  for  example,  a picture  of  a 
pot  for  <0>,  a cart  for  <a:>,  etc.  The  pictures  are  later 
utilised  in  a game  of  "slap."  This  game  is  played  in 
groups.  Students  from  one  group  challenge  students 
from  another  group  by  saying  the  definition  of  a sound 
(For  example,  "The  sound  you  have  to  look  for  is  a back, 
half-open,  lax,  rounded  vowel"),  and  the  definition  of 
the  object  (For  example,  "The  object  you  have  to  look  for 
is  an  animal  that  guards  people's  houses").  Students 
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from  the  challenged  group  then  look  for  a picture  to 
"slap"  which  matches  both — the  sound  and  the  object  (A 
picture  of  a dog  would  be  the  answer  in  the  above  ex- 
ample). The  student  who  slaps  the  picture  has  to  say  the 
word  in  the  picture,  and  make  a sentence  with  it.  The 
game  helps  students  actively  practice  sound  production, 
perception  and  classification.  The  pictures  made  by  stu- 
dents can  also  be  used  for  the  task  of  sorting  and  pro- 
nouncing contrasted  sounds  like  the  short  and  long  /o/. 

Use  games  to  motivate  learners 

Many  party  and  language  teaching  games  are  suitable 
for  pronunciation  teaching  (Makarova,  1998).  Games 
seem  to  work  better  and  are  more  fun  if  first  intro- 
duced by  the  teacher.  For  example,  the  class  plays 
"phonetic  hangman"  (sounds  of  a word,  not  letters, 
are  to  be  guessed)  with  the  teacher's  word.  After  that, 
pairs  compete  against  each  other  using  their  own 
words.  In  organising  game  activities,  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  active  participation  of  every  student. 

Use  student-produced  materials 

Various  kinds  of  student-produced  materials  can  be 
employed  in  class  activities.  Besides  student-produced 
illustrations  and  games,  I have  also  used  student-pro- 
duced stories.  Each  student  individually,  or  in  groups, 
makes  a story  with  a maximum  possible  number  of  a 
certain  sound  or  tone.  The  stories  can  be  exchanged  to 
practice  reading  or  for  role  playing.  Also  students  can 
be  given  home  assignments  to  find  recordings  of  inter- 
esting English  accents. 

I mentioned  in  the  introduction  that  katakana  tran- 
scription is  one  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  Japanese  students  in  their  struggle  to  speak 
English.  After  introducing  the  concept  of  phonetic 
transcription  to  students  I encourage  them  to  work 
with  pronunciation  dictionaries.  They  make  lists  of 
words  that  are  similar  in  English  and  Japanese  and 
where  katakana  pronunciation  is  misleading,  like  cof- 
fee and  kohii,  bag  and  baggu,  cup  and  koppu,  bike  and 
baiku,  and  many  others.  The  resulting  lists  of  some- 
times over  twenty  word  pairs  convince  their  makers 
of  the  necessity  of  phonetic  transcription. 

Introduce  self-learning  discovery  tasks 
Students  can  be  asked  to  induct  a rule  from  presented 
material.  For  example,  while  introducing  the  concept 
of  stress  I play  tapes  of  native  speakers  saying  polysyl- 
labic words  in  English  and  Japanese.  The  words  can  be 
grouped  into  minimal  pairs  to  strengthen  the  effect.  In 
this  activity,  students  are  asked  to  concentrate  on  what 
makes  the  difference  in  English  and  in  Japanese  in 
word  pairs  like  hashi  (bridge)  and  hashi  (chopsticks), 
import  (verb)  and  import  (noun),  etc.  Next  I play  the 
same  words  spoken  with  a strong  foreign  (Japanese 
and  English  respectively)  accent.  The  task  for  students 
is  to  find  the  differences  between  stressed  and  un- 
stressed syllables  in  English,  and  describe  what  makes 
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a foreign  accent  in  word  prosody  (phonetic  means  of 
maintaining  the  word  unity  like  stress  in  English,  or 
pitch  accent  in  Japanese).  Finally,  students'  observa- 
tions are  summarised  into  sets  of  distinctive  features  of 
English  stress  and  Japanese  pitch  accent. 

Conclusion 

Students  are  more  likely  to  internalise,  understand, 
and  remember  material  learned  through  active  en- 
gagement in  the  learning  process  (Bonwell  & 
Sutherland,  1996).  As  Otto  Jespersen  wrote,  "The  es- 
sence of  language  is  human  activity  - activity  on  the 
part  of  one  individual  to  make  himself  understood, 
and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  other  to  understand 
what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  first"  (cited  in  Ratzlaff, 
1980,  p.  11).  Communication  in  writing,  which  Japa- 
nese students  sometimes  favour  in  class,  is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable substitute  for  oral  communication.  To  be 
successful  language  users  they  have  to  become  active 
participants  in  a speech  act,  since  "languages  are  learnt 
by  using  them"  (Lee,  1982,  p.  56).  The  very  nature  of 
successful  language  usage  and  acquisition  therefore 
demands  active  involvement  and  initiative. 
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The  human  family  tree  extends  back 

years  ago  in  history.  Several  important  themes  characterize 

human  e n.  One  of  these  is  b m, 

the  ability  to  walk  on  two  legs  instead  of  four.  This  made 
larger,  "brainier"  heads  more  practical  and  adaptive.  The 
greater  intelligence  led  to  the  use  and  manufacture  of 

s and  other  technological  advances  such  as 

employing  fire.  We  can  trace  this  process  by  examining  four 
main  stages  in  human  evolution. 

Australopithecenes  appeared  as  early  as years 

ago.  (Cont.) 

About  two  and  a half  million  years  ago . . . 

Homo  erectus  was  another  improvement. 

Modem  man,  known  as  homo  sapiens, 

Homo  sapiens  can  be  very  successful  adapting  to  other  cli- 
mates, and  this  led  to  their  distribution  to  nearly  every  cor- 
ner of  the  Earth.  Seventy  thousand  years  ago 

Appendix  B 

The  Human  Family  Tree 
(Taken  from  Greenfield,  1994) 

7-5  mya*  Australopithecenes 

• bipedal  • several  species 

• Africa  only  (some  disputed  finds  outside  Africa) 

2.4  mya  Homo  habilis 

• tool-making  • larger  brain  size 

1.8  mya  Homo  erectus 

• increased  brain  size  • use  of  fire 

• more  sophisticated  tools 

• systematic  hunting 

• longer  period  of  dependence  on  parents 

• spread  through  Africa  and  Eurasia 

115,000  ya  Homo  sapiens 

• increased  brain  size;  thinner  rounded  skull 

• rapid  technological  changes 

• art  • language 

• replacement  of  other  hominid  populations 

• adaptation  to  climates  throughout  the  globe 

*mya — million  years  ago 
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All  JALT  chapters  are  encouraged  to  submit  a 900-950  word  report  (in  English  and/or  Japanese)  about  the  ongoings  of  their  chapter.  This 
month,  Paul  Doyon  highlights  the  efforts  in  Gifu  to  form  a new  chapter.  Also,  Sugino  Naoki  extends  a warm  welcome  to  all  in  Japanese. 


Gifu  JALT:  A Chapter  in  the  Making 

Gifu  JALT  is  in  the  germination  phase  of  becoming  a 
budding  chapter.  The  lifeless  seed  so  long  dormant 
under  the  cold,  hard  Gifu  winter  soil  has  at  last  begun  to 
stir,  to  grow,  and  to  sprout  in  the  warm  spring  sun. 

Some  of  you  might  ask,  "Where  is  Gifu?"  Gifu  Prefec- 
ture is  located  in  the  central  part  of  Honshu  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  Aichi,  Shiga,  Fukui,  Ishikawa,  Toyama,  and 
Nagano  prefectures.  While  the  majority  of  Gifu  Prefecture 
is  mountainous,  Gifu  City,  its  capital,  lies  in  the  flat  south- 
ern portion  of  the  prefecture  and  is  its  largest  city  with  a 
population  of  approximately  400,000.  The  beautiful 
Nagara  River  straddles  Gifu  City,  and  is  famous  for  ukai 
or  cormorant  fishing.  The  city  sits  in  a basin  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a breath-taking  view  of  jagged  moun- 
tains. While  winters  are  relatively  mild,  summers  are 
some  of  the  hottest  in  Japan.  To  the  south  lies  the  city  of 
Nagoya,  only  a twenty  minute  ride  on  a JR  express  train 
from  Gifu  Station. 

Gifu  Prefecture  has  quite  a number  of  universities  and 
colleges  (14),  with  most  in  the  vicinity  of  Gifu  City  (12). 
Among  these  are  Gifu  University,  Asahi  University,  and 
Shotoku  Gakuen  University,  to  name  a few.  In  addition, 
Gifu  (like  many  other  cities  in  Japan)  also  has  more  than 
its  share  of  language  schools.  While  the  majority  of  active 
JALT  members  in  Gifu  are  from  university  circles,  there 
is  strong  potential  for  recruiting  future  JALT  members 
from  language  schools,  high  schools,  junior  high  schools, 
and  jukus,  as  well  as  the  JET  program. 

At  present,  we,  the  JALT  members  in  Gifu,  become 
members  of  the  Nagoya  Chapter  by  default,  since  Nagoya 
is  geographically  the  closest  chapter.  Now,  Nagoya  is  a 
wonderful  city,  and  the  Nagoya  Chapter  is  also  a won- 
derful chapter.  However,  Gifu  City  is  located  in  Gifu 
Prefecture  and  Nagoya  is  located  in  Aichi  Prefecture. 
Making  it  to  Nagoya  chapter  meetings  is  quite  demand- 
ing for  many  of  the  Gifu  City  members,  and  even  more 
so,  for  those  living  outside  Gifu  City. 

I have  been  living  in  Japan  now  for  over  ten  years.  Af- 
ter my  first  four  years  of  language  teaching  in  Japan,  I 
decided  to  pursue  a Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (MAT) 
degree  in  TESOL  from  the  School  for  International  Train- 
ing (SIT)  and  at  around  the  same  time  I also  became  a 
full-fledged  member  of  JALT.  For  someone  who  was 
approaching  burnout  from  long  hours  of  arduous  lan- 
guage teaching,  starting  a graduate  program  and  joining 
JALT  were  like  two  jolts  of  fresh  Gifu  mountain  air.  JALT 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  sharing  of  ideas  and  expanded  my 
knowledge  of  teaching  and  learning.  It  also  uncovered  a 
multitude  of  new  avenues  for  me  to  explore  in  the  class- 
room. I became  thrilled  again  about  teaching.  In  effect,  I 
was  jolted  into  action  by  JALT. 

Amazingly,  no  one  had  ever  attempted  to  start  a Gifu 
JALT  chapter  before,  and  so,  around  two  years  ago  I de- 
cided to  try.  After  a number  of  setbacks,  it  may  finally  be 
coming  together.  Along  with  other  like-minded  teachers 


in  Gifu,  I saw  not 
only  great  potential  f 
for  JALT  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of 
language  teaching 
in  the  greater  Gifu 
area,  but  also  an 
opportunity  for  us 
educators  in  Gifu  to 
form  a more  closely  knit  community.  With  the  encour- 
agement of  JALT  President  Gene  van  Troyer,  who  also 
lives  in  Gifu,  I decided  to  send  out  a mailing  to  all  mem- 
bers asking  them  for  their  signatures  to  support  its  for- 
mation. Since  then,  I have  also  telephoned  and  e-mailed 
members  soliciting  their  approval.  Moreover,  Bill  Lee 
(editor  of  TLT  and  a professor  at  Gifu  University)  has 
helped  by  encouraging  people  to  respond.  As  I write  this, 
Gifu  JALT  has  almost  obtained  the  25  signatures  needed 
to  become  a forming  chapter.  Last  year  we  successfully 
held  two  unofficial  JALT  Chapter  meetings.  The  first 
discussed  the  formation  of  Gifu  JALT;  at  the  second,  Bill 
Lee  gave  a highly  informative  presentation  on  writing  for 
publication.  Both  meetings  were  well  attended.  At 
present,  we  have  just  secured  a permanent  site  at  Asahi 
University  to  hold  our  meetings.  Special  thanks  go  to  Ali 
Haider  of  Asahi  University  for  achieving  this  crucial 
step.  Next  in  line  is  the  procurement  of  a few  more  signa- 
tures, then  the  selection  of  officers,  and  finally  the  writ- 
ing of  a constitution.  Following  that,  only  our  status  as  a 
chapter  requires  approval  at  JALT's  next  Executive  Board 
(Ex-Bo)  meeting. 

While  Gifu  is  only  in  the  germination  phase  of  becom- 
ing a chapter,  in  order  for  it  to  survive,  it  will  have  to  put 
down  strong  roots  deep  into  the  soil.  Dedicated  teachers 
will  have  not  only  to  cultivate  strong  professional  con- 
nections, but  also  strong  friendships  with  each  other. 
JALT  is  not  just  what  one  gets  out  of  it,  but  also  what  one 
puts  into  it. 

At  present,  we  are  actively  recruiting  members  and  if 
you  know  of  anyone  interested  in  joining  a great  group 
of  enthusiastic,  warm,  and  determined  teachers,  please 
contact  me,  Paul  Doyon,  by  phone,  fax,  or  e-mail. 

Wish  us  luck! 

Paul  Doyon;  Asahi  University;  t/f:  058-326-2607; 

<doyon@alice.asahi-u.ac.jp> 
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This  article  reports  the  procedure  and  results  of  an  ex- 
tensive reading  project  for  3rd  year  junior  high  students, 
which  can  be  incorporated  into  the  mainstream  English 
lessons.  The  project  aims  to  encourage  the  students  to 
experience  the  whole  process  of  autonomous  reading,  in 


which  the  learners  themselves  can  decide  books  to  read, 
time  to  read,  and  evaluate  the  books. 

The  students’  duties  in  this  project  are  1)  to  fill  in  a 
form  of  book  report  for  each  book  they  read;  2)  to  save 
the  points  indicating  their  attainment  in  this  project;  and 
3)  to  give  a show-and-tell  type  of  oral  presentation  on  the 
book  they  recommend  in  English. 

Most  of  the  students  liked  this  project  and  they  read  6 
to  8 books  in  4 months  on  average,  though  some  enthusi- 
astic students  read  20  to  30  books.  Almost  all  of  the  stu- 
dents tried  hard  to  give  impressive  presentations  and 
also  enjoyed  listening  to  their  peers’  talk  on  other  stories. 

The  project  is  found  to  be  especially  compensative  for 
ordinary  English  classes  at  the  JHS  level  in  the  following 
three  ways:  1)  English  books  become  more  accessible  to 
students  since  they  are  reading  books  of  their  own  choice, 
and  they  also  had  chances  to  appreciate  authentic  English 
within  contexts  of  stories  and  pictures.  2)  English  reading 
activities  were  connected  to  writing,  speaking  and  listening 
activities  by  the  tasks  of  book  report.  3)  The  project  pre- 
pared a naturalistic  context  in  which  many  students  could 
make  use  of  the  hidden  resources  of  English,  that  is,  stu- 
dents' homes  and  a bilingual  student  in  this  case. 


Encouraging  Risk-Taking  and  Spontaneity 
through  "Quick  Write" 

Bill  Perry,  Miyazaki  international  College 
David  Rehorick,  University  of  New  Brunswick 


The  importance  of  risk-taking  in  successful  language 
learning  has  been  well-documented  (Ellis,  1986,  p.  122), 
but  too  often  learners  are  reluctant  to  take  risks  and 
experiment  with  ideas,  especially  in  writing.  Quick 
Write  is  our  version  of  freewriting,  a means  of  stimu- 
lating fresh  ideas  and  of  developing  fluency  in  writing, 
also  known  variously  as  "rapidwrite,"  "ink  shedding," 
"freewriting,"  "loopwriting,"  and  "flashwriting"  (see 
Jacobs,  1986,  p.282).  Quick  Write  activities  give  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  form  opinions  quickly  and 
record  their  ideas  immediately  in  writing  without  con- 
cerns about  accuracy.  From  our  experience,  we  have 
found  that  this  technique  increases  the  amount  of  stu- 
dent writing  and  encourages  students  to  take  more 
risks  in  the  writing  process. 

Here,  we  explain  the  Quick  Write  technique  that  we 
developed  in  a college-level,  team-taught  sociology 
class  for  intermediate-level  students  of  English.  Since 
one  of  the  course  themes  was  cross-cultural  compari- 
sons, we  selected  an  article  from  The  Daily  Yomiuri 
(Karoji,  1997)  about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  sleeping  on  beds  and  futons.  The  article,  which 
served  as  the  stimulus  for  thinking  about  the  cultural 
issue,  was  reduced  in  length  and  adapted  somewhat 
for  the  proficiency  level  of  our  students  (see  Appen- 
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dix).  The  entire  Quick  Write  activ- 
ity was  completed  in  a single  class 
period  (approximately  two  hours). 

Following  the  seven  steps  out- 
lined below,  this  Quick  Write  tech- 
nique can  easily  be  adapted  to  a 
wide  range  of  teaching  situations. 

1)  Connecting  to  personal  experience 

First,  we  asked  the  students  to  clear  everything  from 
their  desks  except  for  a pen  and  paper — no  pencils,  no 
erasers,  and  no  dictionaries.  Once  the  desks  were  clear, 
each  student  was  asked  to  write  a personal  response  to 
two  questions:  (a)  At  home,  do  you  sleep  on  a bed  or 
futon?  and  (b)  Which  do  you  prefer,  and  why?  After 
five  minutes  of  writing,  the  students  set  the  individual 
written  responses  aside  and  did  not  return  to  them 
until  the  final  step  in  the  process.  The  opening  activity 
encouraged  each  student  to  reflect  on  and  record 
something  of  personal  relevance.  This  beginning  activ- 
ity provided  a basis  for  students  to  assess  changes  in 
their  own  thinking  at  the  end  of  the  process. 

2)  Introducing  the  content 

To  stimulate  the  students'  interest  in  the  topic,  the 
adapted  article  was  read  in  a dramatic  fashion  to  the 
entire  class  by  one  of  the  instructors.  The  students  were 
asked  to  discuss  the  main  ideas  of  the  story  in  small 
groups.  After  five  minutes,  students  from  each  group 
shared  their  understanding  of  the  reading  with  the  class. 

Since  students  did  not  have  access  to  the  written  text 
of  the  reading  at  this  stage,  introducing  the  content 
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through  a whole-class  listening  exercise  prompted 
group  members  to  talk  about  what  they  thought  that 
they  had  heard  and  to  negotiate  for  meaning.  This  pro- 
cedure also  reduced  the  pressure  and  anxiety  that 
some  students  may  have  experienced  when  they  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  clarify  their  understanding 
before  trying  to  share  ideas  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

3)  Expanding  comprehension  and  encouraging  spontaneous 
contributions 

The  adapted  reading  was  read  a second  time.  Stu- 
dents were  asked  to  add  new  information  to  what 
they  had  understood  after  the  first  reading.  To  stimu- 
late spontaneous  contributions,  the  instructors  en- 
couraged students  to  guess  at  what  they  thought  they 
might  have  heard.  Students  then  received  a written 
copy  of  the  adapted  text  and  had  approximately  15 
minutes  for  individual  reading  and  further  group  dis- 
cussion of  the  article. 

4)  Quick  Write  (Part  1) — Reacting  to  someone  else's 
thoughts 

Having  established  a shared  context  in  class,  the  next 
sequence  of  activities  helped  to  promote  thoughtful 
commentaries  on  the  content.  The  central  goal  was  to 
encourage  spontaneity  and  fluency  in  writing  rather 
than  contemplation  and  preoccupation  with  correct- 
ness of  expression. 

The  task  for  each  student  within  the  groups  was  to 
react  quickly  in  writing  to  another  student's  statement. 
The  result  was  a sequence  of  four  statements  within 
each  four-person  group.  We  asked  that  the  students 
write  in  pen  only  (no  pencils  and  no  erasers).  All  re- 
sponses were  recorded  on  a single  worksheet  that 
identified  the  group  members,  contained  the  initial 
prompt  and  had  space  for  the  group  writing  activities. 

The  prompt  was  "What  is  your  reaction  to  the  story 
about  why  it  is  better  to  sleep  on  a futon  than  on  a 
bed?"  The  first  student  responded  to  the  question 
briefly,  and  the  other  three  students  responded  to 
each  other  in  order.  The  result  was  a composite  group 
worksheet  with  separate,  yet  thematically  related  re- 
sponses. Most  students  generated  a single  sentence; 
some  wrote  two  or  three  sentences. 

5)  Quick  Write  (Part  2) — Processing  reactions  in  a group 

Each  worksheet  was  passed  to  another  group  with  the 

instructions:  a)  one  member  of  your  group  should  read 
all  the  statements  aloud;  b)  talk  about  what  you've 
heard,  and  then  generate  one  collective  response  to  the 
ideas,  and  c)  write  the  response  on  the  worksheet.  This 
feature  of  Quick  Write  promoted  within-group  negotia- 
tions for  the  meaning  of  what  others  had  said  as  well  as 
the  need  to  negotiate  a common  response. 

6)  Quick  Write  (Part  3) — Reflecting  on  another  group's 
comments 

The  responses  were  returned  to  the  original  groups 
for  them  to  read  and  discuss.  Groups  were  encouraged 
to  request  clarification  and  explanation  of  what  the 
others  had  written. 
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7)  Re-connecting  to  personal  experience 
Students  retrieved  their  personal  responses  to 
whether  they  sleep  on  a bed  or  futon,  which  they  pre- 
fer, and  why.  In  this  final  step,  they  reflected  on  their 
original  statements  in  light  of  the  ideas  generated  dur- 
ing the  activity.  It  also  served  as  a comprehension 
check  since  the  students  indicated  their  current  think- 
ing in  relation  to  the  new  ideas  that  had  emerged.  Us- 
ing the  same  sheet  of  paper  on  which  they  had 
recorded  their  original  statements,  students  wrote  their 
personal  reactions  to  what  they  now  thought  about 
sleeping  on  futons  versus  beds.  Many  students  made 
significant  changes  to  their  original  statements  based 
on  their  experiences  during  the  Quick  Write  activity.  In 
all  cases,  the  actual  volume  of  writing  had  increased. 

Our  version  of  Quick  Write,  described  in  seven 
steps,  encourages  all  students  to  think  and  write  in 
English.  Students  began  by  writing  about  something 
grounded  in  their  own  personal  experience.  Next,  they 
were  exposed  to  new  ideas  through  a text  that  was 
presented  orally  and  discussed  prior  to  individual 
reading.  In  steps  4 through  6 above,  by  interacting  with 
each  other  in  writing,  the  students  gained  more  confi- 
dence in  their  ideas  and  in  their  ability  to  express  them 
in  writing.  By  the  final  step,  the  students  became  com- 
fortable with  the  content  and,  at  the  same  time,  became 
more  willing  to  take  risks  in  their  writing. 
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Appendix 

Futons  vs.  Beds 

Adapted  from  an  article  written  by  Sumie  Karoji 
Source:  The  Daily  Yomiuri , June  25, 1997 

I just  recently  moved  into  a new  apartment  from  a 
traditional  Japanese-style  house.  I thought  that  I 
would  take  advantage  of  the  change  to  try  out  a new 
way  of  sleeping  on  a North  American-made  bed.  At 
first  I found  the  bed  very  comfortable.  I liked  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  mattress,  and  I didn't  have  to  put  it  away 
every  morning. 

However,  this  feeling  of  comfort  and  satisfaction 
didn't  last  very  long.  Within  a few  months,  I noticed 
that  my  shoulders  were  getting  sore  and  stiff.  I had 
trouble  with  my  stomach  and  toothaches  became  more 
common.  Eventually  I went  to  a doctor  because  I had 
so  many  problems.  They  did  many  tests,  but  couldn't 
find  anything  wrong  with  me. 

I was  happy  to  hear  that  nothing  was  wrong,  but 
my  condition  did  not  improve.  When  I got  up  each 
morning,  my  back  ached  and  I felt  exhausted.  My  legs 
began  to  feel  numb  in  the  morning.  I decided  to  get 
regular  massages  and  physical  therapy  to  help  the 
problem.  I also  started  thinking  about  what  the  pos- 
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sible  causes  could  be.  I began  to  wonder  if  the  prob- 
lem was  caused  by  my  new  bed. 

I thought  that  the  softness  of  the  mattress  might  be  the 
cause  of  the  backaches.  I decided  to  put  a wooden  board 
under  the  mattress  and  a shikibuton  and  a kakebuton  on 
top.  These  changes  in  the  bed  seemed  to  help  all  of  my 
problems.  The  pain  in  my  back  and  the  stiffness  in  my 
shoulders  quickly  disappeared.  I was  surprised  that 
such  small  changes  could  make  such  a big  difference. 

Now  what  I sleep  on  is  a combination  of  a Japanese 
futon  and  a North  America n-style  bed.  This  is  much 


more  comfortable,  and  my  health  problems  have 
ended.  I have  heard  that  many  European  and  North 
American  people  are  trying  this  new  combination. 


Quick  Guide 
Key  Words:  Writing 

Learner  English  Level:  Low  intermediate  through  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  school  through  adult 
Preparation  Time:  Varies 

Activity  Time:  One  to  two  hours 


Active  Vocabulary  Review 
Susan  Tennant  , Miyazaki  Internationa!  College 


Teachers,  both  novice  and  experienced,  are  sometimes 
surprised  to  find  how  few  words  and  concepts  stu- 
dents seem  to  retain  from  one  lesson  to  the  next,  mak- 
ing review  of  previously  learned  material  essential. 
Vocabulary/concept  review  is  also  useful  to  give 
slower  students  a chance  to  catch  up,  compensate  for 
student  absences,  approach  material  from  a new  di- 
rection, and  ensure  that  there  is  a solid  base  from 
which  to  launch  into  new  materials.  Review  activities 
provide  feedback  to  both  teachers  and  students.  They 
give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  their  teaching  and  to  determine  problems 
which  need  to  be  addressed.  At  the  same  time,  stu- 
dents are  given  an  opportunity  to  assess  their  under- 
standing of  materials  previously  taught. 

Word  Grid  1 

This  is  a flexible  review  activity  that  can  be  done  with 
any  number  of  words /concepts  which  the  teacher 
wishes  to  review.  It  may  be  of  particular  use  in  con- 
tent-based English  instruction.  I chose  36  words /con- 
cepts from  a content-based  course  in  Political  Science; 
the  topic  was  Pacific  Rim  countries. 

1.  Write  the  words  selected  for  review  in  two  num- 
bered lists,  List  A and  List  B.  Lists  can  be  based  on 
daily  or  weekly  work  or  even  on  the  work  of  a full 
term.  The  words  in  List  A and  List  B are  the  same, 
but  the  order  of  the  words  is  different. 

2.  Prepare  a large  numbered  grid  with  one  square  for 
each  word  listed;  in  my  case,  36  squares.  Each 
team  of  students  receives  one  copy  of  this  grid. 

3.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  of  four.  Each 
group  of  four  consists  of  two  opposing  teams. 
Team  A and  Team  B.  Use  discretion  when  forming 
the  groups  of  four;  at  times  it  is  good  to  pair  stu- 
dents of  mixed  ability  levels,  while  at  other  times 
it  is  effective  to  group  students  of  similar  ability 
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together. 

4.  In  order  to  model  the  activity  to 
the  students,  on  the  board, 
draw  a sample  four-cell  grid 
and  write  a list  consisting  of  only  four  words.  Us- 
ing this  simplified  version,  show  students  how  the 
activity  is  done. 

5.  In  each  group  of  four  students,  give  Team  A one 
copy  of  List  A and  Team  B one  copy  of  List  B.  Give 
each  team  one  copy  of  the  number  grid. 

6.  Play  begins  with  Team  A saying  a number  be- 
tween 1 and  36,  such  as  "13,"  and  Team  B reading 
the  corresponding  word  from  List  B,  which  for  my 
class  was  "mining."  Team  A must  then  make  a 
sentence  that  shows  that  they  clearly  understand 
the  meaning  of  that  word  within  the  context  of 
what  has  been  studied  in  the  course.  For  example, 
Team  A players  might  say,  "There  is  copper  min- 
ing in  Chile."  Team  B players  must  listen  carefully 
and  decide  whether  to  award  1 or  2 points  for  the 
sentence  based  on  its  appropriateness  and  gram- 
matical correctness;  students  receive  0 points  if 
they  are  not  able  to  make  any  sentence.  The  an- 
swering team,  Team  A,  then  writes  the  number  of 
points  awarded  in  the  corresponding  box  on  their 
grid  and  cannot  request  that  number  again. 

7.  Team  B then  names  a number,  Team  A gives  the 
word  to  be  used,  and  the  play  continues. 

Students  find  this  activity  challenging  and  fun  and 
are  fair  about  awarding  points.  As  the  teacher  moves 
from  group  to  group,  she  can  help  by  giving  hints 
about  words  that  no  one  remembers,  or  she  can  jot 
down  words  students  have  forgotten  and  re-teach 
them  later.  She  can  also  write  down  grammatically 
incorrect  sentences  that  she  hears  and  use  them  later 
for  teaching  purposes. 

The  activity  can  be  done  at  many  levels.  For  junior 
high  school  students,  the  words  listed  can  be  simple 
ones  such  as  "dog"  and  students  can  be  expected  to 
make  sentences  such  as  "A  dog  is  an  animal." 
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Whole  Class  Variation 

This  activity  is  also  very  effective  as  a whole  class  ac- 
tivity when  run  with  a quiz  show  format.  The  teacher 
prepares  a numbered  list  of  words  previously  learned 
and  at  the  time  of  the  activity,  draws  a numbered  grid 
on  the  blackboard.  Students  are  divided  into  teams  so 
that  there  are  four  or  five  teams  in  all. 

One  member  from  each  team  goes  to  the  front  of  the 
class,  and  each  representative  in  turn  chooses  a num- 
ber from  the  grid.  When  the  corresponding  word  is 
read  aloud  by  the  teacher,  the  person  requesting  that 
number  has  the  first  opportunity  to  use  the  word  in  a 
sentence,  but  if  s/he  is  unable  to  do  so,  a representa- 
tive of  another  team  is  allowed  to  attempt  to  answer.  If 
no  one  at  the  front  can  use  the  word  correctly,  the  play 
passes  to  other  team  members  still  in  their  seats.  The 
team  which  uses  the  word  correctly  is  awarded  points 


at  the  teacher's  discretion.  After  each  person  at  the 
front  has  chosen  a number,  a new  group  of  team  repre- 
sentatives is  seated  at  the  front  and  the  play  continues. 
The  teacher  has  many  opportunities  to  clarify  and  re- 
teach poorly  understood  words  and  concepts  when  the 
activity  is  done  in  this  manner. 

Notes 

1.  The  idea  for  this  activity  grew  from  an  article,  "Card  Games:  Flexible 
Tools  for  Active  Learning,"  by  M.  Sagliano  in  Comparative  Culture: 
The  Journal  of  Miyazaki  International  College,  3, 1997,  pp.  12-15. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Review,  Vocabulary 
Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate  to  Advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Junior  high  school  to  adult 
Preparation  Time:  1 hour  to  create  word  lists 
Activity  Time:  Varies;  average  30-60  minutes 


Activating  Content-Based  Assessment 
Katharine  Isbell,  Miyazaki  international  College 


For  the  last  few  years,  I have  been  using  content-based 
teaching  modules  in  my  English  for  Academic  Pur- 
poses classes.  While  a firm  believer  in  using  instruc- 
tional strategies  that  promote  active  learning,  I recently 
found  myself  slipping  into  the  traditional  "talk  and 
chalk"  lecture  approach.  Upon  reflection,  I realized 
that  I had  become  fixated  on  the  idea  that  the  students 
had  to  master  the  content,  and  by  focusing  on  this  as- 
pect, I was  neglecting  the  development  of  the  students' 
language  and  academic  skills. 

The  following  assessment  activity  is  an  attempt  to 
integrate  the  two  objectives,  content-mastery  and  skills 
development,  while  at  the  same  time,  allow  more  stu- 
dent involvement  in  the  classroom.  I last  used  this  as- 
sessment activity  when  I was  teaching  a unit  on 
folktales  and  myths.  The  students  worked  with  a read- 
ing on  some  of  the  more  prominent  kami,  or  gods,  in 
Japanese  mythology. 

Materials 

You  will  need  a reading  on  a topic  of  student  interest. 
The  students  work  cooperatively  to  learn  the  material, 
so  the  reading  should  be  one  that  can  be  easily  divided 
up  into  sections.  (See  Kagan,  1989;  Johnson  & Johnson, 
1985;  and  Bourman,  1989  for  more  information  on  co- 
operative and  jigsaw  learning  activities.) 

Pre-assessment  Procedure 

Since  my  class  was  small,  each  student  had  a different 
section  of  the  reading.  The  homework  assignment  was 
for  each  student  to  read  his  or  her  section  and  be  pre- 
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pared  to  summarize  the  main 
points  in  a brief  oral  presentation  to 
classmates.  Students  were  encour- 
aged to  use  their  own  words  and 
not  read  from  the  paper.  At  the  next  class  meeting,  I 
stressed  that  all  the  students  were  responsible  for  all  of 
the  information,  and  as  the  students  listened  to  each 
other's  presentations,  they  took  notes.  After  the  pre- 
sentations, I gave  out  slips  of  paper  and  asked  each 
student  to  write  three  to  five  wh-questions  on  the  in- 
formation from  the  reading  s/he  covered  in  the  pre- 
sentation. As  the  students  were  writing  their 
questions,  I circulated,  checking  on  language  and  con- 
tent accuracy,  then  I collected  the  questions.  The  pre- 
sentations and  question  writing  took  one  class  period, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  class,  I gave  each  student  the 
complete  reading. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  students'  questions: 
"Why  did  O Kuni  Nushi  go  to  the  underworld?"; 

"How  did  Susanowo  try  to  kill  O Kuni  Nushi?";  "Why 
didn't  Tsuki  Yomi  like  the  meal  that  Uke  Mochi 
made?";  "What  does  Daikoku  do?";  "How  did  the 
other  gods  and  goddesses  get  Amaterasu  to  come  out 
of  the  cave?" 

Assessment  Procedure 

1.  Divide  the  students  into  teams  of  four  to  six  stu- 
dents. Arrange  the  classroom  so  that  each  team 
can  easily  work  together.  Each  student  will  need 
the  complete  reading  that  s/he  may  refer  to  at  any 
time  except  when  competing  as  a contestant.  Each 
team  will  field  one  contestant  for  each  round. 

Place  as  many  chairs  as  there  are  contestants  near 
the  quiz  show  host.  The  quiz  show  host  may  be 
either  the  instructor  or  a student. 
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2.  Explain  to  the  students  that  they  will  be  participat- 
ing in  a quiz  show.  Team  members  will  take  turns 
being  contestants  and  will  try  to  correctly  answer 
questions  on  Japanese  mythology.  If  the  contes- 
tants cannot  answer  a question  in  the  allotted  time, 
they  return  to  their  teams  and  the  question  is  re- 
turned to  the  question  pile.  The  team  then  tries  to 
prepare  for  the  next  time  the  question  comes  up  by 
scanning  the  reading  for  the  answer. 

3.  Ask  the  first  round  contestants  to  come  to  the  front 
of  the  class. 

4.  Shuffle  the  questions  and  ask  the  contestants  the 
first  question.  A contestant  should  indicate  if  s/he 
knows  the  answer  by  using  an  agreed-upon  signal. 
In  my  class,  the  contestant  had  to  ring  a bell;  how- 
ever, a contestant  could  simply  raise  her  or  his 
hand.  If  the  contestant  answers  correctly,  a point  is 
awarded  to  that  team.  If  none  of  the  contestants 
can  answer  the  question,  they  return  to  their  teams 
and  the  question  is  returned  to  the  pile.  The  sec- 
ond round  contestants  are  asked  a new  question. 

5.  Encourage  the  teams  to  try  and  find  the  answer  for 
unanswered  questions  in  the  reading  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  answer  it  when  asked  again  later. 
Questions  may  be  recycled  as  many  times  as 
needed  until  they  are  answered. 

6.  Keep  the  pace  of  the  quiz  show  moving  and  give 
everyone  more  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  content  of  the  reading  by  having  a short 
time  limit  for  answering  questions.  However,  con- 


sider your  students'  language  abilities  when  set- 
ting the  time  limit. 

7.  Continue  to  go  through  the  unanswered  questions 
until  they  have  all  been  answered,  keeping  score  as 
you  go.  You  may  wish  to  score  on  both  language 
and  content  accuracy. 

Follow  up 

In  order  to  determine  individual  accountability  for  the 
material,  you  could  follow  up  with  a short  quiz  or  a 
written  summary  of  the  complete  reading.  Group  ac- 
tivities could  include  a survey  of  people  outside  the 
class  and  their  knowledge  of  kami  myths,  a dramatic 
rendition  of  a myth  or  a research  project  comparing 
Japanese  myths  to  myths  from  other  cultures. 

References 

Bourman,  A.  (1989).  61  cooperative  learning  activities.  Portland,  Maine:  J. 
Weston  Walch. 

Johnson,  R.,  & Johnson,  D.  (1989).  Cooperative  learning:  Warm-ups, 
grouping  strategies  and  group  activities.  Edina,  MN:  Interaction  Book 
Company. 

Kagan,  S.  (1985).  Cooperative  learning  resources  for  teachers.  Riverside, 
CA:  University  of  California. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Content-based,  Assessment 
Learner  English  Level:  Low  intermediate  to  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  school  to  adult 
Preparation  Time:  Time  for  students  to  prepare  questions; 
usually  15  minutes 

Activity  Time:  Varies;  usually  45-60  minutes 


Egg-Bombers  and  Other  Flying  Devices: 
Hands-on  Team  Project 
Stephan  Gilbert 


Expressing  opinion  is  one  of  the  more  vital  skills  our 
learners  need  to  acquire.  However,  as  many  teachers 
have  certainly  experienced  in  the  past,  Japanese  students 
are  often  extremely  reluctant  to  venture  their  opinion  in 
front  of  their  peers.  By  designing  a practical  problem  to 
be  solved  in  small  teams  and  letting  the  students  negoti- 
ate among  themselves  the  tasks  to  be  achieved,  the  Egg 
Bomber  Project  generated  plenty  of  discussion  and  pro- 
vided many  opportunities  for  students  to  express  ideas. 
It  also  allowed  weaker  students  to  perform  easier  com- 
municative tasks  involving  basic  patterns  often  trouble- 
some for  Japanese  learners.  The  following  hands-on 
project  was  used  in  a class  of  16  intermediate  to  ad- 
vanced student  pilots  studying  at  the  Civil  Aviation  Col- 
lege in  Miyazaki  Prefecture.  The  task  was  chosen  as  a 
natural  extension  of  the  students'  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  aviation,  although  such  knowledge  is  not  a prerequi- 
site for  the  success  of  this  activity. 
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Task 

The  students  are  given  one  hour  to 
build  a device  that  will  carry  one 
egg  from  the  third  floor  to  the 
ground  without  breaking  it.  There 
are  no  design  restrictions;  in  other  words,  it  doesn't 
need  to  be  an  airplane.  Parachutes,  airbags  and  other 
less  conventional  devices  are  all  acceptable  as  long  as 
the  device  is  in  free  flight  (not  lowered  to  the  ground). 
Option:  The  task  can  be  set  up  as  a competition  with 
points  given  for  distance  covered  from  launch  point 
and  condition  of  the  egg  after  landing. 

Objectives 

Communication 

1.  provide  opportunities  to  express  opinions 

2.  problem  solving  in  English 

Grammar 

1.  review  modal  verbs  (might,  may,  should,  could) 

2.  practice  sentence  patterns  with  borrow /lend 

3.  use  permissions  and  requests  such  as  "May  I use 
your  scissors." 
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Materials 

1.  used  cardboard  boxes,  of  the  type  found  in  grocery 
stores;  one  for  every  4 or  5 students 

2.  one  plastic  bag  (big  garbage  bag  is  fine,  clear  plastic 
is  preferable) 

3.  about  6 feet  (2  meters)  of  light  string 

4.  one  small  bottle  of  paper  glue 

5.  one  roll  of  masking  tape 

6.  30  office-type  rubber  bands  or  other  rubber  string 

7.  scissors,  paper  cutters,  a few  chopsticks  ( waribashi ) 

8.  one  raw  egg  for  each  team  (an  extra  egg  is  a good 
idea  as  some  teams  may  accidentally  break  theirs 
while  in  the  "testing"  phase) 

9.  for  safety's  sake,  a small  first  aid  kit 

Students  should  bring  their  own  pencils  and  rulers. 
Most  of  the  items  above  can  be  found  in  the  trash  bin 
or  borrowed  from  supportive  colleagues,  as  only  a 
small  amount  of  each  is  needed  for  the  project  itself. 

Preparation 

Students  may  need  practice  with  the  use  of  the  verbs 
"lend"  and  "borrow"  before  the  activity.  Modal  verbs 
should  also  be  reviewed,  as  well  as  common  expres- 
sions of  disagreement,  according  to  the  teacher's 
evaluation  of  the  students'  needs  in  particular  areas. 

The  kits  containing  the  material  available  to  each 
team  should  be  assembled  prior  to  class.  The  key  to  the 
success  of  this  activity  is  to  ration  the  supplies  and 
create  a gap  between  each  team.  For  example,  one  team 
may  get  a cardboard  box  but  no  paper  cutter  or  tape. 
Another  could  get  a clear  plastic  bag  but  no  string. 
Team  members  will  then  have  to  negotiate  or  trade 
necessary  supplies  and  to  borrow  the  tools  they  need. 
Only  the  materials  provided  in  the  kit  should  be  used; 
no  supplies  present  in  the  classroom  or  in  the  students' 
possession  are  allowed.  Beware:  this  activity  gets  really 
competitive  and  some  team  members  desperate  to  win 
may  start  "removing"  or  "borrowing"  school  property! 

Procedure 

Ask  students  to  form  teams  of  3 to  5 members.  Each 
team  is  then  given  a handout  explaining  the  activity. 
Supplies  available  to  the  students  should  also  be  set  at 
the  front  of  the  class  so  that  while  you  are  explaining 
the  activity,  they  can  more  readily  visualize  what  you 
expect  of  them.  (To  avoid  messy  mishaps,  you  should 
make  sure  they  understand  that  it  is  a real  egg  they 
are  working  with.)  Allow  for  a question  period;  when 
you  are  sure  that  all  students  understand  what  they 
will  be  doing,  distribute  the  kits. 

In  order  not  to  influence  the  design  process,  I usu- 
ally do  not  mention  any  specific  devices.  I do  not 
want  them  to  build  what  I think  will  work  but  rather 
what  they  themselves  agree  on  building.  Students 
should  be  given  a few  minutes  to  inspect  the  supplies 
they  received  and  should  also  at  this  point  walk 
around  and  find  out  what  the  other  teams  have  that 
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they  may  be  able  to  use.  Then,  they  are  asked  to  put 
their  ideas  for  a design  on  paper.  A rough  sketch  will 
do.  They  can  then  start  assembling  the  supplies  they 
need  to  build  their  device,  trading  and  borrowing 
from  other  teams. 

Depending  on  the  number  of  teams,  sufficient  time 
should  be  allocated  to  launch  their  '"flying  machines"  • 
and  then  clean  up  afterwards.  With  16  students,  we 
needed  about  20  minutes,  although  30  minutes  would 
have  been  more  comfortable. 

Options 

A small  prize  can  be  given  to  the  winning  team.  I 
have  also  used  light  coercion  in  the  form  of  a "fine" 
for  speaking  Japanese,  although  no  money  was  col- 
lected. As  I circulate  around  to  answer  questions,  I 
keep  an  ear  on  the  language  being  used  and  assess 
fines  if  appropriate;  for  example,  each  team  member 
can  put  a nominal  amount  in  the  middle  of  their  work 
area  (say  50  yen). 

Suggestions 

While  this  is  not  the  only  activity  that  involves  hands- 
on  use  of  English,  it  is  simple  and  cheap  to  prepare.  A 
technical  background  is  not  necessary;  anybody  can 
come  up  with  a few  ideas  to  incorporate  in  a success- 
ful "flying  machine"  based  on  everyday  life  products, 
such  as  airbags,  motorcycle  suspensions,  or  para- 
chutes. 

Should  teachers  develop  similar  problem-solving, 
team-based  activities,  I would  offer  this  advice: 

1.  It  should  not  be  a one-solution-only  problem.  There 
must  be  many  ways  to  succeed.  It  is  less  frustrating  for 
students  if  they  do  not  have  to  provide  the  one  and  only 
perfect  solution  to  the  problem  before  them. 

2.  The  task  should  have  gaps  built  in.  The  only  way 
to  a solution  should  be  through  communication  that 
involves  negotiation  (borrowing  tools,  trading  sup- 
plies and  developing  a prototype  for  the  device  com- 
bining all  team  members'  ideas  and  suggestions,  for 
example). 

Conclusion 

There  was  a lot  of  talk  generated  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  devices  produced  always  surprised  me.  The  students 
loved  this  kind  of  activity  as  it  allowed  them  to  use  their 
English  to  create  something  concrete.  They  had  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  their  opinions,  bargaining  with  other 
teams,  all  the  while  dealing  with  the  excitement  and 
worries  associated  with  the  outcome  of  the  contest.  The 
final  test  came  at  the  end,  at  the  "Drop  Zone." 


Quick  Guide 

Key  words:  Speaking,  learner-centered 
Learner  English  level:  Intermediate  to  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  level:  High  school  to  adult 
Preparation  time:  One  hour 
Activity  time:  90  minutes  
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edited  by  katharine  isbell  & oda  masaki 

Business  in  Action.  William  Gould  and  Shiro  Sato.  Tokyo: 
Seibido  Publishing,  1 998.  pp.  123.  ¥2,000.  ISBN  4- 
791 9-1 265-9. 

As  visiting  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Economics  at 
Dokkyo  University  part  of  my  job  is  to  help  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  teaching  of  Business  and  Economics 
in  English.  I chose  Business  in  Action  (BIA)  because  it 
teaches  general  business  terminology  and  economic 
concepts.  I also  chose  it  for  its  attractive  layout  which 
includes  many  sidebars,  illustrations,  and  captions.  Now 
that  I have  completed  a course  using  the  book,  I can 
report  that  I was  not  disappointed  with  my  selection. 

Four  American  corporations  are  introduced: 
McDonald's,  Ford,  Coca-Cola,  and  Boeing.  In  the  brief 
introduction  the  importance  of  each  company  is  stated. 
For  example,  "Every  day  about  2.5  million  passengers 
travel  on  aircraft  manufactured  by  The  Boeing  Com- 
pany" (p.  82).  Then  the  story  of  each  company  is  told,  by 
first  focusing  on  the  founder(s).  Such  an  approach,  be- 
sides being  inherently  interesting,  gives  the  chapters  a 
human  touch.  The  historical  context  of  each  company's 
origin  and  the  circumstances  which  have  influenced  its 
growth  are  described  as  well.  For  example,  it  is  noted 
that  Coca-Cola  got  a huge  boost  in  the  1920s  from  Prohi- 
bition. This  personal  and  chronological  approach  helps 
students  see  that  business  success  stories  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  individual  genius  and  favorable  conditions. 

The  four  companies  are  presented  more  as  global 
operations  than  strictly  American  enterprises.  More- 
over, the  main  competitors  to  each  company  are  de- 
scribed; thus  the  readers  do  not  feel  that  they  are 
reading  advertisements.  Besides  information  about 
each  company  in  the  main  text,  the  blue  sidebars  and 
numerous  graphics  give  additional  facts  and  figures, 
and  these  are  often  in  tabular  form  as  is  common  in 
business  and  economic  publications. 

I find  the  readings  to  be  genuinely  interesting  and  my 
students  appeared  to  enjoy  reading  in  English  about 
companies  they  have  some  familiarity  with.  Given  this 
familiarity,  it  is  easy  to  make  planned  asides  to  cultural 
topics  and  to  launch  discussions.  The  prominence  of  the 
companies  means  that  there  is  no  lack  of  articles  in  the 
printed  press  and  on  the  WWW  which  can  be  used  as 
supplements.  For  example,  the  President  of  Ford  Motor 
Company  visited  Japan  while  I was  using  BIA.  To  help 
my  students,  I compiled  a list  of  WWW  articles  for  each 
chapter  which  can  be  viewed  at  (http:// 
www2.dokkyo.ac.jp/-clec0002/reading.html). 

Each  chapter  is  about  20  pages  long.  My  students 
could  get  through  about  10  pages  per  90-minute  class 
period,  but  a colleague  using  BIA  went  at  a slower  pace. 
My  technique  was  first  to  field  questions  from  the  stu- 
dents over  each  assigned  portion.  This  usually  took  up 
little  class  time  because  most  of  my  students  were  reti- 
cent. I then  queried  them  orally  using  a mix  of  detail  and 
global  comprehension  questions.  I added  my  own  expla- 
nations of  terms  and  concepts.  In  most  cases  I was  not 
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making  up  for  deficiencies  in  BIA,  rather  I was  attempt- 
ing to  extend  the  range  of  the  textbook  material  to  other 
contexts.  To  liven  things  up  a bit  during  our  work  with 
the  Coke  chapter,  I conducted  a blind  taste  test  of  three 
colas.  This  sparked  some  discussion  of  beverages  in 
general.  My  probing  about  Japanese  car  preferences  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ford  chapter  was  another  move 
that  got  students  talking. 

A feature  I greatly  appreciate  about  BIA  is  that  while 
its  style  is  simplified  for  the  benefit  of  the  non  native 
speaker  audience,  the  content  is  not  simplistic.  Sopho- 
more students  at  this  university  are  beginning  their 
business  and  economics  studies  in  earnest,  so  by  using 
BIA  they  were  meeting  some  of  the  same  content  in  En- 
glish that  they  were  getting  in  other  classes  in  Japanese. 
In  this  connection  the  yellow  sidebars/ panels  are  of 
special  note  because  it  is  in  them  that  the  business  terms 
and  ideas  are  explained.  This  is  done  iteratively,  but  not 
repetitively.  For  example,  competition  is  explained  in 
each  chapter  (pages  25, 45,  78,  79,  and  87)  and  each  in- 
stallment takes  a slightly  different  angle. 

For  me  BIA  has  no  serious  drawbacks,  but  I will  point 
out  a few  things  which  may  be  of  concern  to  other  in- 
structors. The  glossary  is  in  Japanese.  It  is  generally 
good,  but  there  are  a few  omissions  and  I have  had  to 
supplement  some  of  the  entries.  For  example,  "venue'' 
on  page  21  is  translated  as  basho  in  the  glossary.  This  is 
inadequate  at  the  least  and  potentially  very  misleading. 
There  is  no  gloss  for  " striking " on  page  40.  British  spell- 
ing is  used  throughout  the  book  (e.g.  kerbside,  labour) 
and  numerous  British  terms  appear:  high  days  (p.  21), 
death  duties  (p.  57)  and  off-licenses  (p.  66).  There  are  no 
end-of-chapter  comprehension  questions  nor  is  there  a 
teacher's  guide.  This  lack  of  pedagogical  aids  may  be  a 
problem  for  instructors  with  a heavy  teaching  load. 

Instructors  who  are  looking  for  a high-beginner  to 
low-intermediate  level  reading  textbook  for  introduc- 
tory business  English  should  seriously  consider  Business 
in  Action.  Those  who  use  books  as  springboards  to  other 
activities  will  certainly  find  it  to  be  a useful  tool. 

Reviewed  by  Warren  B.  Roby,  Ph.D.,  Dokkyo  University 

Thailand:  A Handbook  of  Intercultural  Communication. 

Kerry  O'Sullivan  and  Songphorn  Tajaroensuk.  Sydney: 
National  Centre  for  English  Language  Teaching  and 
Research  Macquarie  University,  1997.  Pp.  ix  + 107. 
$26.35  (AUD).  ISBN-1  -86408-21 9-4. 

Tidily  organized  into  eleven  topic-specific  chapters, 
Thailand:  A Handbook  of  Intercultural  Communication  be- 
gins with  an  overview  of  Thailand  and  the  Thai  people 
(chapters  1-5),  proceeds  to  the  Thai  language  and  com- 
munication strategies  (chapters  6-9),  and  concludes  with 
chapters  entitled  Doing  Business  in  Thailand  and  Thai- 
land in  the  Future.  Accessible  to  a variety  of  readers  for 
its  straightforward  approach  and  readability,  it  is  factu- 
ally accurate  and  balanced  in  its  coverage.  Sidebars, 
graphic  organizers,  and  chapter-end  To  Think  About 
pages  aid  comprehension  by  highlighting  main  points 
and  discussion  topics. 

Sometimes  encyclopedic,  sometimes  advisory,  Thai- 
land prepares  the  reader  for  an  intelligent  and  easy  as- 
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similation  of  the  Thai  way  of  life.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  development  of  geographical,  historical, 
and  cultural  literacies.  Geographical  literacy  encom- 
passes absolute  and  relative  location,  topographical  and 
human  characteristics,  interactions  between  Thais  and 
their  environment,  and  characteristics  unifying  Thailand 
with  its  neighbors.  Historical  literacy  includes  a chrono- 
logical summary  of  watershed  events.  Cultural  literacy 
helps  the  reader  make  sense  of  the  human  elements  that 
have  shaped  Thailand.  Influences  from  the  humanities, 
economics,  sociology,  and  politics  are  cited  and  related 
to  present-day  Thailand.  In  short,  the  story  of  Thailand 
is  told  in  time  and  place. 

These  three  literacies  provide  the  foundation  for  an 
appreciation  of  the  various  dimensions  of  the  Thai 
people.  The  authors  provide  valuable  information  for 
the  immediate  practical  use  of  the  Thai  language  by 
giving  careful  explanations  of  the  sound  system  and  the 
basics  of  grammar.  Also  included  are  speech  acts  such  as 
giving  and  receiving  compliments,  offering,  and  inviting 
and  guidelines  on  how  to  use  the  appropriate  register 
and  level  of  speech  given  one's  interlocutor.  One  section, 
"Managing  the  Body,"  concisely  explains  the  challenges 
and  constraints  posed  by  the  face,  head,  hands,  and  feet 
in  social  interaction.  Since  each  of  us  draws  on  different 
life  and  cultural  experiences,  this  handbook  helps  fill  the 
void  where  words  and  gestures  do  not  carry  the  same 
meanings.  Faux  pas  which  might  be  committed  by  the 
untutored  visitor,  the  most  important  being  the  im- 
proper expressions  of  respect  for  the  monarchy  or  Thai 
Buddhist  traditions,  are  covered  with  discreet  judgment 
and  perspicuity. 

As  a brief,  readable,  and  informal  supplement,  Thai- 
land might  be  incorporated  into  a content-based  course 
on  Thailand  or  into  an  intercultural  communication 
program  with  a focus  on  Southeast  Asia.  Students  of 
communication  might  use  the  handbook  for  a quick 
overview  of  the  language,  discourse  styles,  and  interac- 
tional behaviors  particular  to  Thailand  before  approach- 
ing other  materials  of  an  in-depth  analytical  perspective. 
Transforming  the  reader  into  an  informed  explorer  on 
an  adventurous  expedition  to  a distant  land,  Thailand  is 
a much-needed  addition  to  the  content-area  generalist 
resources  on  Thailand  and  a must  for  the  harried  trav- 
eler who  seeks  a comprehensively  researched  introduc- 
tion to  the  Land  of  Smiles. 

Reviewed  by  Robert  Baines , Meiji  University 
and  Carole  Tail,  Berlitz  Japan , Inc. 


Recently  Received 

compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas 
reviewers  are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related 
books  must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk 
indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third 
and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded 
after  the  31st  of  May.  Please  contact  Publishers'  Reviews 
Copies  Liaison.  Materials  will  be  held  for  2 weeks  before 
being  sent  to  reviewers,  and  when  requested  by  more  than 
1 reviewer  will  go  to  the  reviewer  with  the  most  expertise 
in  the  field.  Please  make  reference  to  qualifications  when 
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requesting  materials.  Publishers  should  send  all  materi- 
als for  review,  both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals) 
and  for  teachers,  to  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Business 

•Grant,  D.,  & McLarty,  R.  (1998).  Business  busies:  Personal  cassettes 
(self  study  cassettes,  pocket  book).  Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press. 

•Hollett,  V.  (1998).  Business  objectives:  Personal  cassettes  (self  study 
cassettes,  pocket  book).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Children's  Materials 

•Macfarlane,  M.,  & Whitney,  N.  (1998).  Open  house:  Come  in 

(student's,  workbook,  cassette).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

•Macfarlane,  M.,  & Whitney,  N.  (1998).  Open  house:  Step  up  (student's, 
workbook).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Course  Books 

•Bradley,  S.,  Dyer,  W.,  Hayman,  J.,  Soars,  J.,  & L.  (1996).  Intermediate 
headway:  Australia  (student's,  teacher's,  cassette).  Melbourne:  Ox- 
ford University  Press. 

•Bradley,  S.,  Dyer,  W.,  Hayman,  J.,  Soars,  J.,  & L.  (1997).  Pre- interme- 
diate headway:  Australia  (student's,  teacher's,  cassette).  Melbourne: 
Oxford  University  Press. 

IBrown,  D.  (1999).  Voyages  1 (student's,  workbook,  teacher's,  cas- 
sette). New  Jersey:  Prentice  Hall  Regents. 

IChinnen,  C.  (1998).  English  live  (student's,  teacher's,  cassette). 
Fukuoka:  Intercom  Press. 

iCronin,  J.  (1999).  English  101  (student's).  Kyoto:  Artworks  Int. 

•Richards,  J.  (1999).  Spingboard  2 (student's,  cassettes).  Oxford:  Ox- 
ford University  Press. 

•Soars,  L.,  & J.  (1998).  Upper-intermediate  new  headway  English  course 
(student's,  workbook,  class  cassettes).  Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press. 

! Wilson,  W.,  & Barnard,  R.  (1998).  Fifty -fifty  2 (student's,  teacher's, 
cassette).  Singapore:  Prentice  Hall  ELT. 

Graded  Readers 

•Dean,  M.  (1997).  Factfiles:  Flight  (stage  1).  Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press. 

•Hopkins,  A.,  & Potter,  J.  (1997).  Factfiles : Oxford  (stage  2).  Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press. 

•Kerr,  L.  (1998).  Factfiles:  Mission  Apollo  (stage  3).  Oxford:  Oxford 
University  Press. 

•Vicary,  T.  (1997).  Factfiles:  Kings  and  queens  of  Britain  (stage  1).  Ox- 
ford: Oxford  University  Press. 

•Vicary,  T.  (1998).  Factfiles:  Ireland  (stage  2).  Oxford:  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press. 

Listening 

JArdo,  S.  (1996).  Management  English  listening  (student's,  cassette). 
Hertfordshire:  Prentice  Hall  Phoenix  ELT. 

Reading 

Heron,  E.  (1998).  Intensive  care:  The  story  of  a nurse  (abridged  version). 
Tokyo:  Japanese  Nursing  Association  Publishing. 

Video 

•MacAndrew,  R.  (1998).  Window  on  Britain  (activity  book,  video 
guide,  video).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

•Viney,  P.,  & K.  (1998).  An  English  language  teaching  adaptation  of 
Wallace  and  Gromit:  The  Wrong  Trousers  (student's,  teacher's, 
sample  video).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Writing 

IGabbrielli,  R.,  & Harris,  J.  (1996).  Write  about  it,  talk  about  it 
(student's,  teacher's).  Fukuoka:  Intercom  Press. 

!Rooks,G.  (1999).  Share  your  paragraph  (student's,  teacher's).  New 
Jersey:  Prentice  Hall  Regents. 

For  Teachers 

•Kramsch,  C.  (1998).  Oxford  introductions  to  language  study:  Language 
and  culture.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

!Lewis,  P.  (Ed.).  (1998).  Teachers,  learners,  and  computers:  Exploring 
relationships  in  CALL.  Nagoya:  JALT  CALL  N-SIG. 

Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education 

Summerhawk,  B.,  McMahill,  C.,  & McDonald,  D.  (Eds.).  (1998).  Queer 
Japan:  Personal  stories  of  Japanese  lesbians,  gays,  bisexuals,  and  trans- 
sexuals. Norwich:  New  Victoria  Publishers. 
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edited  by  thorn  slmmons 

JALT  National  Officer  Nominations — Nominate  respon- 
sible leaders  to  the  following  positions: 

1.  President — Coordinate  and  chair  the  Executive  Board 
and  Annual  General  Meetings.  Direct  and  publicize 
the  affairs  of  JALT. 

2.  Vice  President — Share  presidential  responsibilities 
and  serve  as  president  in  his/her  absence.  Chair  the 
Administrative  Committee. 

3.  Membership  Chair — Oversee  JALT  membership 
records.  Coordinate  the  formation  of  Chapters  and 
SIGs.  Be  responsible  for  formulating  and  implement- 
ing membership  policies.  Facilitate  membership 
growth  and  retention. 

4.  Recording  Secretary — Record,  keep,  and  distribute 
the  minutes  of  Executive  Board  Meetings  and  Annual 
General  Meetings. 

All  terms  are  for  two  years  beginning  January  2000. 
Deadline  for  nominations  is  June  21, 1999.  When  making 
nominations,  please  identify  yourself  by  name  (family, 
given  in  that  order),  chapter  affiliation,  and  membership 
number.  Please  also  include  your  contact  information 
for  verification.  Please  indicate  the  nominee  by  name 
(family,  given)  and  when  possible  chapter  affiliation  and 
membership  number.  Also  provide  contact  information 
for  the  nominee.  Candidates  should  submit  their 
biodata,  300  word  statement  of  purpose  in  English  and 
Japanese  (when  possible)  and  a photo.  These  materials 
and  nominations  may  be  mailed  to  Keith  Lane,  NEC 
Chair,  3110  Kaeda,  Miyazaki-shi  889-2161.  Inquiries: 
0985-65-0020  (h);  0985-85-5931 (w);  Klane@miyazaki- 
mic.ac.jp.  Candidates  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  membership  and  answer  questions  at  the  Meet 
the  Candidates  Open  Forum  during  JALT99. 

NEC  CHAIR  Nominations— At  the  JALT99  Annual  Gen- 
eral Meeting,  nominate  a responsible  member-colleague 
for  the  Nominations  & Elections  Committee.  Voting  will 
take  place  to  fill  the  office  of  NEC  Chair  Designate  dur- 
ing 2000,  who  will  serve  as  NEC  Chair  during  2001.  Two 
runners-up  will  complete  the  NEC  as  alternates.  Further 
descriptions  for  all  positions  including  that  of  the  NEC 
Chair  can  be  found  in  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws  of 
JALT  in  The  Language  Teacher  April  Supplement:  Informa- 
tion & Directory  (of)  Officers  and  Associate  Members, 
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The  Kumamoto  Prefectural  University  Situation — A 
Letter  of  Concern  from  JALT  by  Gene  van  Troyer,  JALT 
President — On  January  31, 1999  an  ExBoard  motion  was 
advanced  and  voted  into  effect  that  JALT  should  send  a 
letter  of  concern  about  the  situation  at  Kumamoto 
Prectural  University.  The  proposal  was  advanced  by 
Joseph  Tomei  and  sponsored  by  L.  Dennis  Woolbright. 
As  JALT  President  this  task  fell  upon  me.  The  letter  and 
JALTs  policy  on  discrimination  follows. 

February  27, 1999 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

At  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Japan  Asso- 
ciation for  Language  Teaching  (JALT),  I have  been  man- 
dated to  write  a letter  expressing  concern  about  the 
situation  at  Kumamoto  Prefectural  University  regarding 
the  treatment  of  foreign  teaching  staff.  JALT  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  determine  the  merits  of  the  case  being  litigated 
between  the  foreign  teachers  at  Kumamoto  Prefectural 
University  and  the  University  itself.  We  find  it  highly 
significant,  however,  that  the  Governor  of  Kumamoto 
Prefecture  was  a signatory  to  a December  1998  statement 
calling  for  the  end  of  discriminatory  treatment  of  foreign 
faculty  at  Kumamoto  Prefectural  University.  J ALT'S  con- 
cern is  not  one  of  labor  relations,  but  of  education,  profes- 
sionalism, and  the  collegian  academy  in  general.  If  faculty 
are  being  threatened  with  termination  for  no  other  reason 
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than  that  they  are  non-Japanese,  they  are  unlikely  to  be 
able  to  perform  at  peak  efficiency  as  educators.  Too  much 
of  their  time  will  be  consumed  in  fighting  an  administra- 
tion that  is  insensitive  to  matters  of  fairness  and  equality. 

This  has  an  impact  on  the  quality  of  education  deliv- 
ered to  the  students:  time  spent  by  the  faculty  defending 
their  rights  is  time  taken  away  from  what  would  other- 
wise be  spent  attending  to  the  students'  needs.  In  the 
end,  the  students  are  denied  the  fullest  attention  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Such  disputes  are  also  a public  relations  disaster  for  the 
University.  They  make  the  university  look  mean,  petty, 
arbitrary,  and  runs  counter  to  the  University's  mission, 
which  is  educate.  It  conveys  the  impression  that  adminis- 
trators are  more  important  than  faculty,  the  very  people 
who  actually  foster  learning  among  our  youth.  This  does 
not  speak  well  for  an  educational  institution.  JALT  sin- 
cerely hopes  that  the  dispute  at  Kumamoto  Prefectural 
University  will  be  resolved  in  a way  that  is  mutually  satis- 
factory to  administration  and  faculty,  and  the  University 
will  come  to  see  that  discriminatory  practices  serve  only  to 
hinder,  not  advance  the  goals  of  sound  education. 

Sincerely, 
Gene  van  Troyer 
JALT  National  President 

JALT  Policy  on  Discrimination 

"JALT  is  opposed  to  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age, 
gender,  nationality,  race,  creed,  religion,  or  country  of 
origin." 

Clearly,  as  an  organization  of  language  teachers,  the 
primary  focus  of  this  policy  is  on  those  circumstances  that 
affect  the  members  of  our  profession.  The  issue  under 
consideration  here  is  the  termination  of  faculty  based 
solely  on  the  fact  that  they  are  foreign  nationals.  JALT  is 
opposed  to  this  practice  as  a matter  of  policy.  It  is  dis- 
criminatory and  unjustifiable.  To  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, there  is  no  law  in  Japan  that  restricts  any  language 
teaching  institution,  public  or  private,  from  hiring  any 
faculty  for  any  number  of  years  based  on  nationality  or 
country  of  origin.  There  are,  however,  explicitly  stated 
laws  making  such  dismissals  on  the  basis  of  nationality 
illegal.  Any  teacher  who  is  dismissed,  or  who  does  not 
have  a contract  renewed  on  the  basis  of  nationality,  is 
clearly  being  discriminated  against.  It  is  JALT's  view  that 
this  is  a violation  of  the  Constitution  of  Japan,  as  well  as  of 
provisions  of  the  Labor  Standards  Law  as  it  pertains  to 
non-Japanese  who  are  legal  residents  of  this  country. 

JALT  believes  that  such  arbitrary,  discriminatory  prac- 
tices are  ultimately  destructive  to  the  educational  process. 
Moreover,  such  practices  cast  into  doubt  the  commitment  of 
an  institution  to  offering  quality  education  to  the  students  it 
purportedly  serves.  Such  discriminatory  practices  serve 
only  to  discourage  faculty  commitment  to  the  institution  in 
question,  and  to  undermine  the  ability  of  both  faculty  and 
the  institution  to  offer  the  best  quality  education.  Beyond 
this,  institutions  worthy  of  the  designation  "educational 
institution,"  especially  colleges  and  universities,  are  as- 
sumed to  be  committed  to  a standard  of  advanced,  respon- 
sible and  enlightened  education.  It  is  dismaying  when  such 
an  institution  engages  in  practices  usually  associated  with 
poorly  educated  or  abysmally  ignorant  people. 

o 
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As  an  association  dedicated  to  excellence  and  profes- 
sionalism in  language  education,  JALT  is  unequivocally 
opposed  to  discriminatory  practices  of  this  egregious  na- 
ture. We  urge  employers  and  employees  alike  to  never 
engage  in  such  practices. 

Japan  Association  for  Language  Teaching,  published  in 
The  Language  Teacher,  21  (6),  50. 

This  has  been  sent  to  all  of  the  major  newspapers  in  Japan, 
as  well  as  to  Kumamoto  Prefectural  University,  as  per  the 
directive  of  the  JALT  Executive  Board,  in  English  where 
appropriate,  in  Japanese  where  appropriate.  It  has  also 
been  sent  to  embassys  and  consulates  of  the  governments 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  New  Zealand.  As 
JALT  President,  I hope  this  helps  our  members  in 
Kumamoto.  However,  I must  stress  that  JALT's  primary 
mission  is  academic  and  scholarly  in  nature.  It  is  not  a 
labor  union,  and  should  not  be  directly  involved  in  labor 
actions.  It  should  serve  as  a forum  in  which  people  can 
discuss  their  professional  circumstances. 
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JALT  25th  Anniversary  Conference,  October  8-11, 1999, 
Maebashi  Green  Dome,  Gunma-ken.  Conference  Theme: 
"Teacher  Belief,  Teacher  Action: 
Connecting  Research  and  the  Classroom" 


V 
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Maebashi  is  located  near  scenic  Mt.  Akagi  and  Mt. 
Haruna,  renowned  hot  spring  resorts,  just  one  hour 
by  train  from  Tokyo  and  only  two  hours  from 
Nikko. 

Join  2,000  language  educators  from  across  Japan  and 
the  world  in  a unique  teacher  development  experi- 
ence to  share  classroom  practice  grounded  in  educa- 
tional research  while  expanding  and  affirming 
beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning  language. 

Attend  your  choice  of  over  300  sessions  with  presen- 
tations by  distinguished  Invited  Speakers,  a host  of 
Featured  Speakers,  and  hundreds  of  your  colleagues. 
Join  hands-on  practical  pre-conference  workshops 
by  12  outstanding  Featured  Speakers  on  Friday, 
October  8th. 

Celebrate  the  25th  Anniversary  of  JALT!  The 
Maebashi  Green  Dome  provides  an  exciting  venue 


for  strengthening  the  sense  of  community.  Come 
and  join  the  exciting  social  and  celebratory  events 
planned. 

V Educational  Materials  Exhibit:  3 days  to  browse  dis- 
plays on  the  Green  Dome  floor.  Post-Conference 
Retreats  from  October  11-12  at  local  onsen  resorts 
extend  the  experience. 

v Look  for  the  pre-conference  special  edition  of  The 
Language  Teacher  in  June.  Pre- registration  forms  and 
materials  will  be  included. 

jalt99@passwordmail.com 

http://www.jalt.org/conferences 


Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  david  dycus  & kinugawa  takao 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by  the  column 
* editor  to  submit  announcements  written  in  a paragraph  for- 
mat and  not  in  abbreviated  or  outline  form. 

Call  for  Participation:  NLP  Training  Courses — NLP 

(Neurolinguistic  Programming  Association)  and 
MetaMaps  are  proud  to  announce  courses  to  be  given  in 
Nagoya  and  Tokyo  by  Richard  Bolstad  and  Margot 
Hamblett,  Master  NLP  and  Hypnotherapy  Trainers 
from  New  Zealand.  In  Nagoya,  at  Nanzan  University, 
they  will  offer  a two-day  Introductory  Course  with  bi- 
lingual interpretation  from  July  31  to  Aug.  1,  followed  by 
a four-day  Educational  Hypnosis  Course  from  Aug.  2 -5. 
Participation  in  the  Educational  Hypnosis  Course  is 
restricted  to  those  who  have  completed  the  Introductory 
Course  or  who  have  a NLP  Practitioner  Certificate.  In 
Tokyo,  at  Tokyo  Jogakkan  Junior  College,  they  will 
again  offer  a two-day  Introductory  Course  from  Aug.  7 - 
8,  followed  by  the  four-day  Educational  Hypnosis 
Course  from  August  9-12.  The  same  restictions  noted 
above  apply  to  the  Educational  Hypnosis  Course.  For 
those  wanting  the  NLP  Practitioner  certification,  further 
training  is  available  August  14-19  and  21-26th.  For  more 
information  in  Japanese  contact:  Momoko  Adachi;  tel/ 
fax:  052-833-7968.  For  information  in  English,  contact: 
Linda  Donan;  tel /fax:  052-872-5836; 
<donan@hum.nagoya-cu.ac.jp>;  or  Sean  Conley;  tel: 
0427-88-5004;  <Sean.Conley@sit.edu>. 

Call  for  Papers:  TLT  Special  Materials  N-SIG  Issue — A 
special  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  focusing  on  materials 
is  scheduled  for  publication  in  March  2000.  Almost  every 
teacher  is  involved  with  materials  in  some  way,  either  by 
using  materials,  creating  their  own  materials  for  the  class- 
room, publishing  materials  themselves,  or  publishing 
materials  professionally.  We  especially  invite  submissions 
in  either  English  or  Japanese  (if  possible,  please  include 
an  abstract  in  English)  of  feature,  opinion,  and  perspec- 
tive articles  that  provide  a principled  framework  for  ma- 
terials production.  We  are  hoping  for  articles  with  a broad 
appeal,  ranging  from  materials  for  children  to  adults.  Any 
materials  publishers  with  new  textbooks  or  course  books 
(at  any  level)  for  the  2000  academic  year  are  invited  to 
submit  them  for  a materials  survey  review.  Current  re- 
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views  of  books  related  to  materials  are  also  being  sought 
for  the  reviews  column.  Please  submit  your  manuscripts 
by  June  1, 1999.  Materials  from  publishers  should  be  re- 
ceived before  September  1, 1999.  Send  submissions  and 
inquiries  in  English  to:  Kent  Hill;  Kimigatsuka  Haitsu  2- 
D,  Minami  Kimigatsuka  Machi  20-14,  Onahama,  Iwaki- 
shi,  Fukushima-ken  971-8169;  tel/ fax:  0246-54-9373; 
<kentokun@mail.powemet.or.jp>;  in  Japanese  to  Hagino 
Hiroko,  5-26-31-101  Nakano,  Nakano-ku,  Tokyo  164-0001; 
tel/ fax:  03-3319-0046;  <hhagino@twics.com>. 

Call  for  Presentations:  JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini-Confer- 
ence— The  Tokyo  Metro  Chapters  will  hold  a regional 
mini-conference  on  Sunday,  December  5, 1999  at 
Komazawa  University  on  the  theme  Classroom  Practice: 
Forging  New  Directions.  Extensive  computer  facilities 
(Windows/ Mac)  allow  for  several  hands-on  CALL  and 
Internet  presentations  simultaneously.  Please  note  that 
due  dates  differ  according  to  presentation  type.  1)  Due  by 
July  15:  Abstracts  for  papers,  workshops,  discussions,  and 
demonstrations  on  any  aspect  of  language  teaching,  for 
anonymous  vetting.  Abstracts  should  be  no  longer  than 
250  words  (English)  or  1000  ji  (Japanese).  A program 
summary  of  50  words  is  also  required,  and  Japanese  pa- 
pers should  have  an  English  summary.  Please  specify 
time  blocks  of  40,  80, 120  minutes  and  equipment /com- 
puter needs.  2)  Due  by  Sept  25:  Show  & Tell  submissions 
(15  minutes)  to  explain  your  favorite  classroom  technique, 
learning  strategy,  or  language  game.  Include  a 50-75  word 
summary  with  a descriptive  title.  Send  submissions  by  e- 
mail  or  on  disk  in  RTF  format  and  include  the  following 
information:  name,  address,  tel /fax /e-mail  contact  infor- 
mation, presentation  title,  type  of  presentation,  teaching 
level  or  intended  audience  (as  applicable),  time  block, 
equipment  needed,  abstract,  summary  and  biodata  (25 
words).  Send  to:  David  Brooks;  JALT  Tokyo  Mini-Confer- 
ence, 1-13-27  Tamacho,  Fuchu,  Tokyo,  183-0002;  <dbrooks 
©tkb.att.  ne.jp>;  <http// home.att.ne.jp/ gold /db/tmmc>. 
Acceptance  notification  will  be  made  in  September. 

Call  for  Participation:  ITRC  99 — The  Japan  Language  Test- 
ing Association  (JLTA)  will  host  the  21st  Language  Test- 
ing Research  Colloquium  (LTRC)  at  the  Tsukuba 
International  Convention  Center  from  Wednesday,  July 
28  through  Saturday,  July  31, 1999.  The  theme  of  this 
year's  conference  is  "The  Social  Responsibility  of  Lan- 
guage Testing  in  the  21st  Century."  A panel  discussion, 
symposia,  research  papers,  and  poster  sessions  will  be 
given  by  over  40  scholars  from  around  the  world.  Among 
the  featured  speakers  are:  Alan  Davies  (University  of 
Edinburgh),  Elana  Shohamy,  (Tel  Aviv  University),  Ber- 
nard Spolsky  (Bar-Dan  University),  Tim  McNamara  (Uni- 
versity of  Melbourne),  Ikuo  Amano  (Center  for  National 
University  Finance),  Nancy  Cole  (President,  ETS),  Hiroshi 
Ikeda  (Educational  Testing  Research  Center,  Japan  Insti- 
tute of  Lifelong  Learning),  Lyle  Bachman  (UCLA)  and 
Charles  Alderson  (Lancaster  University).  Contact  the 
secretariat  by  e-mail  at  <youichi@avis.ne.jp>  or  see  the 
JLTA  WWW  site  at  <http://www.avis.ne.jp/~youichi/ 
JLTA.html>  for  more  details. 

Sophia  University  26th  Seminar  for  High  School 
Teachers  Of  English — This  seminar  is  for  Japanese 
teachers  of  English  who  wish  to  broaden  their  profes- 
sional knowledge  in  an  intensive  week  of  study  and 
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discussion.  The  seminar  wiD  be  held  from  July  26- Au- 
gust 1, 1999  at  Jochi  Karuizawa  Seminar  House  in 
Nagano-ken.  Participation  is  limited  to  30  native  Japa- 
nese full-time  high  school  teachers  of  English.  Partici- 
pation fee  is  ¥60,000.  Application  deadline:  May  21, 
1999.  Contact  information:  Seminar  for  High  School 
Teachers  of  English,  c/o  Kensaku  Yoshida,  Department 
of  English  Studies,  Sophia  University,  7-1,  Kioi-cho, 
Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  102-8554;  t:  03-3238-3719; 
yasuko-w@hoffmann.cc.sophia.ac.jp. 


edited  by  tom  merner 

As  a second  installment  of  the  introduction  to  the  newly 
approved  SIGs,  we  bring  you  Other  Language  Educators 
SIG.  They  have  submitted  their  Statement  of  Purpose  as 
their  own  introduction.  Also,  we  have  CALL  and  Teacher 
Ed.  SIGs  announcing  their  upcoming  events  below. 
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Sfaf  ement  of  Purpose  of  tine  OLE  SAG 
(Other  Languages  Educators'  Special  Interest  Group)  Up- 
dated (1999)  version 

1 . Background  and  alms  of  OLE 

For  the  goal  of  world  peace  and  international  understand- 
ing it  is  necessary  to  allow  as  many  individuals  as  possible 
to  come  in  contact  with,  learn  or  teach  different  languages 
and  cultures  in  the  most  effective  and  meaningful  ways. 
Additionally,  in  the  face  of  the  impending  restructuring  at 
many  universities,  it  is  vital  that  such  teachers  and  learners, 
as  yet  not  represented  professionally  on  a nationwide  scale, 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  share  their  ideas  and  views 
with  others  with  related  concerns  and  interests.  The  organi- 
zational form  of  a SIG  (i.e.  Special  Interest  Group)  open  to 
teachers  and  learners  of  all  other  foreign  languages  within 
JALT,  so  far  comprising  about  3000  teachers  and  learners  of 
English  and  Japanese,  seems  appropriate. 

2.  Goals  and  Activities  of  this  SIG 

Our  first  priority  is  to  enable  aD  interested  teachers,  learn- 
ers, researchers,  material  developers  and  administrators  to 
exchange  ideas  through  meetings  and  publications. 

2.1 . Workshops,  forums  and  presentations: 

• to  show  that  teaching,  learning  and  research  in  languages 
and  cultures  beyond  English  and  Japanese  are  dynamic 
and  widespread  activities  throughout  Japan,  and  that 
these  endeavors  are  very  beneficial  to  Japanese  society. 

• to  improve  the  teaching  of  such  languages  by  devising 
methods  that  can  be  used  by  aD  teachers,  regardless  of 
background  or  origin,  and  to  encourage  research  and 
sharing  of  ideas,  activities  and  materials  among  educa- 
tors of  specific  languages. 

2.2  OLE  Newsletter  and  other  publications: 

• to  gather  and  disseminate  information  on  aD  aspects  of 
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the  teaching  and  learning  of  languages  and  cultures 
beyond  English  and  Japanese,  and  especially, 

• to  help  such  teachers  and  learners,  by  developing  a 
network  of  friendship  and  mutual  support,  to  arouse 
interest  in  their  field  and  to  provide  information  and 
material  to  enable  them  to  optimize  the  organizational 
conditions  for  their  study,  work  and  research  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities. 

3.  Contact  address 
Rudolf  Reinelt,  Coordinator 

Ehime  University,  Faculty  of  Law  & Letters,  Dept,  of  Hu- 
manities Bunkyo-cho  3,  Matsuyama  790-8577 
t/f:  089-927-9359  (W);  <reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp> 
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Upcoming  Events  off  other  SBCs 

CALL 

<http:/ /jaltcall.org> 

CALLing  Asia  99,  the  4th  annual  CALL  SIG  conference,  is 
May  21-24  at  Kyoto  Sangyo  University  in  Kyoto 
<holmes@nucba.ac.jp>  and  will  be  followed  by  the  Basics 
of  CALL,  a hands  on  mini- workshop  for  0r.  & Sr.)  High 
School  teachers  of  English,  June  12  at  Tokyo  Metropolitan 
Institute  of  Technology  <jwada@krlcal56.tmit.ac.jp>.  Sub- 
missions are  being  accepted  until  July  31,  for  "Recipes  for 
Wired  Teachers"  <ryan@gol.com>.  All  SIG  details  at 
<http:/ /jaltcall.org>. 
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Teacher  Education 

<http://members.xoom.com/jalt_teach/> 

On  June  19th  and  20th  we  will  be  hosting  a two  day 
conference  and  workshop  on  "testing  and  assessment 
for  learners,  teachers  and  trainers"  at  the  Kyoto  Interna- 
tional Community  House.  Please  note  the  change  of 
dates  from  earlier  notices.  For  a copy  of  the  call  for  pa- 
pers, registration  material,  or  further  information  con- 
tact Janina  Tubby  at  <janina@gol.com>,  or  c/o  Sumikin 
Intercom.  7-28  Kitahama  4-chome,  Chuo-ku,  Osaka  541- 
0041.  t:  078-845-5768. 
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&£<£3fct)  • ^t^<=hL<iiJanina  Tubby 

Special  Interest  Groups  Contact  Information 

Bilingualism- Chair.  Peter  Cray;  t/f:  011 -897*9891  (h);  <pag@sapporo.emall.ne.Jp> 
Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning- Coordinator:  8ryn  Holmes;  t:  0561 7-3-211 1 
ext  26306(w);  f:  0561 7-5-271 1 (w);  <holmes@nucba.acJp> 

College  and  University  Educators-Coord/na/or  Alan  Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-375 7-7008(h); 
<asm@typhoon.co.Jp  > 

Global  Issues  In  Language  Education- Coordinator  and  Newsletter  Editor.  Kip  A.  Cates; 
t/f:  0857-28-2428(h);  <kcates@fed.tottor1*u.ac.Jp> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Languag e-Coordlnator.  Haruhara  Kenlchlro;  t:  03-3694-9348(h); 
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Kanazawa:  February  1999 — A Successful  Start  in  April, 
by  David  McMurray.  McMurray  demonstrated  ways  to 
start  planning  for  new  classes  in  April.  He  helped  us 
design  an  efficient  syllabus  for  a 14- week  course.  We 
explored  effective  ways  to  group  students  for  teamwork, 
and  to  understand  their  organizational  behavior. 

McMurray  stated  he  could  successfully  teach  to  the 
individual  needs  of  about  160  students  at  one  time  by 
identifying  their  learning  styles.  According  to  the  pre- 
senter, interest  and  creativity  seem  to  be  important 
factors  for  success.  We  worked  on  a question  sheet 
based  on  an  MBA  program  and  participated  in  a class 
survival  program. 

The  workshop  provided  us  with  ideas  on  introducing 
ourselves,  getting  to  know  students,  and  discovering  the 
preferred  learning  strategies  of  our  students  in  the  first 
few  weeks  of  classes.  (Reported  by  Kanamaka  Sechiko) 

Kftakyushli:  December  1998 — Pooling  Teachers'  Insights, 
by  David  Pite  and  Robert  Long.  The  presenters  revealed 
the  results  of  their  year  long  study  of  the  insights  gained 
by  language  teachers  during  their  years  in  Japan. 
Twenty-seven  subjects,  all  native  speakers  of  English, 
mostly  men  in  their  mid-thirties  to  early-forties,  partici- 
pated in  the  interviews. 

The  researchers  identified  ten  themes  from  their  re- 
search results:  1)  struggles  to  implement  communicative 
activities;  2)  process  over  product  (better  to  instill  a love 
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of  English  than  insist  on  acquisition  of  specific  material); 
3)  underlying  motives  in  teaching  (global  issues, 
women's  rights,  religious  and  moral  education);  4)  prob- 
lems with  the  system;  5)  Japanese  students  as  language 
learners;  6)  teacher's  age  (whether  experience  compen- 
sates for  a perceived  generation  gap);  7)  bridging  cul- 
tural differences;  8)  adaptation  (perceptions  of  Japan 
and  how  one  is  perceived  by  the  Japanese;  9)  interna- 
tionalization (not  sufficiently  emphasized);  and  10)  mov- 
ing on  (over  50%  of  interviewees  intend  to  leave  the 
profession  or  the  country).  ( Reported  by  Margaret  Orleans) 

Kobe:  January  1999 — Authentic  Video:  Making  It  Com- 
prehensible, by  Daniel  Walsh.  Practical  was  the  key- 
word as  we  were  introduced  to  a variety  of  authentic 
video  content  and  original  class  worksheets  to  boost 
comprehension  at  a range  of  levels  and  encourage  stu- 
dents to  discuss  and  better  understand  the  target  cul- 
ture. The  presenter  included  exercises  with  music 
videos,  television  comedies,  interviews,  and  documenta- 
ries. He  showed  how  to  activate  students  and  led  some 
thought-provoking  discussion  on  various  related  topics. 
(Reported  by  Brent  Jones ) 

Kyoto:  January  1999 — Educational  Opportunities  for  Bilin- 
gual Children  in  Japan,  by  Mary  Goebel  Noguchi, 
Carolyn  Miyake,  Stephen  Ryan,  and  Endo  Yuka.  This 
presentation  dealt  with  the  challenges  facing  parents 
wishing  to  bring  up  their  children  bilingually.  The  pre- 
senters recounted  their  frustrations  and  successes.  Among 
the  approaches  discussed  were  attending  Japanese  public 
schools  and  international  schools,  arranging  small  private 
Saturday  group  classes  with  friends,  speaking  English  at 
home,  and  homestays  with  grandparents. 

All  the  panelists  agreed  on  the  importance  of  parents 
reading  aloud  to  their  children  in  English,  until  eventu- 
ally the  children  choose  to  read  by  themselves  for  their 
own  pleasure.  They  also  strongly  recommended  that  a 
child  learn  how  to  read  in  English  first;  their  children  all 
experienced  a withdrawal  from  English  reading  upon 
realizing  how  easy  and  predictable  kana  was  compared 
with  English's  irregular  pronunciation.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren are  eventually  comfortable  reading  in  both  languages. 

Ryan  and  his  wife  sent  their  6-year-old  daughter  to 
England  for  a few  months  to  stay  with  his  parents  and 
to  start  primary  school  there.  She  missed  a few  Japa- 
nese kindergarten  events  while  away,  but  returned 
with  confidence  in  her  ability  to  make  friends  in  a new 
environment. 

Depending  on  the  parents'  Japanese  ability,  Japanese 
public  schools  are  a great  way  to  be  integrated  into  the 
community.  While  many  parents  were  concerned  about 
the  long  commute  to  an  international  school,  it  doesn't 
seem  to  be  a problem  for  the  children  as  they  meet  up 
with  their  friends  along  the  way. 

With  opportunities  to  visit  and/or  live  in  other  coun- 
tries, children  will  seesaw  back  and  forth  between  En- 
glish and  Japanese  as  the  main  functional  language. 
They  may  slip  into  passive  bilingualism  at  home,  listen- 
ing and  understanding  one  language  but  preferring  to 
respond  in  the  other.  ( Reported  by  Colette  Morin ) 

Matsuyama:  July  1998— Teachers  & Students  as  Story- 
tellers, by  Rex  Tanimoto.  Tanimoto  demonstrated  how 
storytelling  can  be  used  to  help  students  write,  present. 


and  listen  to  their  own  stories  with  confidence. 
Storytelling  is  one  interesting  way  for  students  to  over- 
come the  fear  of  making  mistakes. 

Tanimoto  began  by  explaining  a type  of  self-introduc- 
tion called  the  "Name  Poem."  Name  poems  use  the  let- 
ters of  a person's  name  to  begin  each  line  of  the  poem. 
First,  Tanimoto  directed  participants  to  make  their  own 
name  poems.  Then  they  formed  groups  of  four  people 
and  presented  their  poems.  Next,  Tanimoto  focused  on 
body  language  in  storytelling.  The  purpose  was  to  get 
students  comfortable  with  body  language  and  to  build 
confidence  in  using  it  to  tell  stories.  The  participants 
played  the  game  of  "Charades"  for  practice,  after  which 
some  volunteers  presented  their  name  poems  using 
body  language.  Tanimoto  also  explained  how  to  teach 
pronunciation  practice  using  tongue  twisters. 

Finally,  he  distributed  some  structure  stories  to  use  for 
pronunciation  practice,  presentation  and  listening  com- 
prehension. (Reported  by  Tamai  Satomi ) 

Tokyo:  January  1999 — Teaching  Vocabulary,  by  Roger 
Jones.  According  to  Jones,  we  only  need  a vocabulary 
of  2,000  English  words  in  order  to  understand  95%  of 
the  language  produced  in  an  English-speaking  commu- 
nity. Such  lists  can  be  found  in  English  learner  dictio- 
naries for  students.  One  way  of  attempting  to  learn  this 
list  is  for  students  to  make  vocabulary  cards  for  un- 
known words,  including  information  such  as  sample 
sentences  and  collocation.  Testing  and  recycling  these 
words  are  essential  to  assist  students  in  learning  them. 
(Reported  by  Caroline  Bertorelli) 
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edited  by  malcolm  swanson  9 tom  merrier 
Regional  Events 

Kyushu  Region , Speaking  of  Speech,  Charles  LeBeau 
These  workshops  cover  both  the  content  and  the  tech- 
niques of  teaching  speech  and  debate  to  low-level  learn- 
ers. Participants  will  experience  a variety  of  fun  activities 
guaranteed  to  work  in  the  classroom.  In  application,  stu- 
dents will  develop  fluency,  communication  skills,  confi- 
dence, and  a fondness  for  English.  The  basic  skills  of 
public  speaking  and  debate  also  support  expression  and 
comprehension  in  writing  and  reading.  Attendance  at  this 
workshop  will  provide  teachers  with  valuable  techniques 
and  activities  for  their  classes  and  training  students  for 
speech  contests.  All  venues:  JALT  members  free,  one-day 
members  Y500;  more  info:  <http://kyushu.corn/jaltAebeau.html> 

Charles  LeBeaufW>  i b<D 

Fukuoka  JALT — Saturday,  June  5,  4:00-6:00;  Aso  Foreign 
Language  Travel  College,  Hakataekiminami  2-12-24. 
Nagasaki  JALT — Sunday,  June  6, 1:30-4:30;  Russell 
Kinenkan,  2nd  floor  (next  to  Kwassui  Women's  College  and 
Oranda  Z aka,  1-50  Higashiyamatemachi,  Nagasaki  850- 
8515). 
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Kitakyushu  JALT — Tuesday , June  8,  7:00-9:00;  Kitakyushu 
International  Conference  Center , Rm  22, 1-1  Asano, 
Kokurakita-ku,  Kitakyushu. 

Kumamoto  JALT — Wednesday , June  9,  6:30-8:30;  Kumamoto 
Gakuen  Daigaku  Oe  2-chome,  5-1,  Kumamoto. 

Miyazaki  JALT — Thursday  June  10,  6:00-8:30;  Omiya  High 
School,  Hyakushunen  Kinen  Kaikan,  1-3-10  Jingu  Higashi, 
Miyazaki. 

Kagoshima  JALT — Saturday,  June  12,  2:00-4:00;  Kagoshima 
University,  Faculty  of  Education  Building,  Rm  101,  20-6, 
Korimoto  1-chome,  Kagoshima. 


Chapter  Events 


Akita— How  to  Survive  the  New  Millennium,  by  Erika 
Vora,  St.  Cloud  State  University,  Minnesota.  Vora  will 
make  a presentation  on  Intercultural  Communication: 
Our  Survival  in  the  21st  Century.  The  seminar  focuses 
on  how  to  develop  intercultural  understanding  and 
approaches  toward  learning  and  teaching  intercultural 
communication.  Sunday,  May  30,  2:00-4:00;  MSU-A;  one- 
day  members  ¥2,000,  students  ¥500. 

Chiba — Learner-Centered  Activities  to  Develop  Oral 
Communication  Ability,  by  Shiozawa  Yasuko,  Shumei 
University.  The  speaker  will  discuss  two  activities  to 
enhance  speaking  ability.  In  Modified  Oral  Interpreta- 
tion, the  learner  interprets  text  and  reproduces  it  orally 
after  little  or  no  editing.  With  Interactive  Theatre,  the 
audience  will  participate  in  a play  dealing  with  contro- 
versial issues.  These  process-oriented  activities  are  en- 
tertaining, and  integrate  all  four  skills.  Sunday,  May  16, 
22:00-2:00;  Chiba  Community  Center,  6F . 

Fukui — TASK,  by  Masaki  Date,  Fukui  University.  The  im- 
portance of  TASK  in  teaching  English  is  increasingly 
drawing  attention  as  a tool  for  honing  the  communicative 
skills  of  students.  The  speaker  will  demonstrate  examples 
of  TASK  activities  (public  speech,  newspaper  and  text- 
book reading,  drama,  making  commercials,  and  parody 
skits)  which  he  has  successfully  employed  in  the  class- 
room, and  offer  helpful  suggestions  for  introducing 
TASK.  Sunday,  May  16th,  2:00-4:00;  Fukui  International 
Activities  Plaza,  2F;  one-day  members  ¥2,000,  students  ¥500. 
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Fukuoka — EFL  for  Children  and  the  Role  of  Games,  by 
Aleda  Krause,  Teaching  Children  SIG  Coordinator.  The 
first  presentation  will  introduce  games  that  have  been 
adapted  to  the  language  learning  situation.  The  second 
presentation  is  titled:  "A  Philosophy  of  EFL  for  Children 
and  the  Role  of  Games"  in  which  participants  will  exam- 
ine and  evaluate  various  statements  of  teaching  philoso- 
phies, and  then  experience  and  evaluate  a selection  of 
games  and  activities.  Sunday,  May  30,  2:00-5:00;  Aso  For- 
eign Language  Travel  College,  Hakataekiminami  2-12-24; 
one-day  members  Y 1,000. 

JALTje3£»WSB##EW Aleda  Kraus 
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Gunma — Use  of  Literature  in  English  Education,  by  Tho- 
mas Cogan,  Waseda  University.  The  presenter  will  dis- 
cuss his  interest  in  Japanese  literature,  and  the  use  of 
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literature  in  language  education.  His  publications  in- 
clude the  translation  of  Soga  Monogatari.  Sunday,  May  9, 
2:00-4:30;  Nodai  Niko  High  School , Takasaki;  one-day  mem- 
bers ¥2,000,  students  ¥200. 

Hamamatsu — A Hidden  Agenda:  Motivation,  Fun,  & 
Learning,  by  Aleda  Krause.  Motivating  children  by  do- 
ing the  things  they  like  to  do  in  both  their  own  and  a 
foreign  language  is  the  point  of  this  presentation.  The 
presenter  will  demonstrate  numerous  games  and  activi- 
ties that  are  fun,  yet  practice  specific  learning  points. 
Sunday,  May  23,  2:00-4:30;  Create  Hamamatsu;  one-day 
members  ¥2,000. 

Hokkaido — Active  Research,  Active  Teaching.  The  16th 
Annual  Hokkaido  Language  Conference.  This  year's 
conference  hosts  twenty-five  academic  presentations, 
covering  a broad  range  of  practical  and  theoretical  as- 
pects of  teaching  languages  under  the  theme  of  Active 
Research,  Active  Teaching.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
educational  material  displays  and  a dinner  party  at  a 
nearby  beer  garden.  Contact  the  Hokkaido  JALT  Office 
for  a copy  of  the  program  and  registration  form.  Sunday, 
May  30,  9:30-5:30;  HIS  International  School,  1-55, 5-jo,  19- 
chome,  Hiragishi  (5  min  from  Sumikawa  Station);  one-day 
members  ¥2,000. 

Ibaraki — 1.  You  Got  Your  Students'  Scores?  What's 
Next?  by  Cecilia  Ikeguchi,  Tsukuba  Women's  Univer- 
sity. This  presentation  aims  to  demonstrate  what  teach- 
ers can  learn  from  students'  scores,  and  how  to 
continually  explore  these  to  gain  greater  insights  about 
their  students. — 2.  We  Got  It  on  Tape!  by  Joyce 
Cunningham,  Ibaraki  University.  This  presen tion  is  on  a 
collaborative  video  exchange  project  carried  out  with 
Canadian  colleagues.  Sunday,  May  23, 1:30-5:00;  Shonan 
Gakusyu  Center  5F,  Ulara  Bldg  (next  to  JR),  Tsuchiura;  one- 
day  members  Y500. 

Kagoshima — Graphic  Organizers  for  Active  Learning,  by 
Keith  Lane  & Jeff  Maggard,  Miyazaki  International  Col- 
lege. Graphic  organizers  are  visual  aids  that  can  help 
students  recognize  information,  organize  it,  and  express  it 
in  their  own  words.  The  presenters  will  introduce  a num- 
ber of  graphic  organizers,  discuss  their  merits,  and  give 
advice  about  using  them  in  classes.  Participants  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  develop  their  own  mind-maps,  and 
explain  them  to  the  group.  Sunday,  May  23, 2:00-4:00;  Iris 
Kyuden  Plaza,  I'm  Building,  2F;  one-day  members  Y500. 

Lane,  Jeff  MaggardMfo&L 
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Kanazawa — Oral  Communication  Workshop,  by 

Michiyo  Hirano,  Ibaraki  University.  The  author  of  the 
Oral  Communication  A/B/C  textbooks  for  high  schools 
will  give  a workshop  sprung  from  Theatre  and  Perfor- 
mance Studies  theories.  The  participants  will  experience 
hands-on  activities  which  have  been  practiced  at  college 
level.  The  application  to  junior  and  senior  high  school 
EFL  classrooms  will  be  discussed.  Sunday,  May  24;  Shakai 
Kyoiku  Center  (4F)  3-2-15  Honda-machi,  Kanazawa;  one-day 
members  Y600. 

Kitakyushu — Using  Concordances  from  Small  Corpora: 
Video  Transcripts  and  Newspapers,  by  Bill  Pellowe, 
President,  Fukuoka  JALT.  This  workshop  will  introduce 
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participants  to  CONC,  a freeware  concordancing  pro- 
gram for  Macintosh.  Practical  applications  of  this  soft- 
ware will  concentrate  on  its  ability  to  provide 
comprehensive,  interactive  "indexes"  of  all  the  words  in 
any  particular  text.  Saturday,  May  8,  7:00-9:00;  Seinan 
Jogakuin  Computer  Lab;  one-day  members  Y500. 

Kobe — Textbook  Enhancement  with  Cooperative  Learn- 
ing, by  Christopher  Poel  & Robert  Homan,  Macmillan 
Language  House.  The  authors  will  explain  and  demon- 
strate several  cooperative  learning  activities  that  they 
have  found  useful.  The  focus  will  be  on  speaking  and 
listening  skills,  and  working  effectively  in  pairs  and 
groups.  Ideas  and  activities  will  be  drawn  from 
D.E.S.I.R.E.  (Developing  Expertise  in  Social,  Intercul- 
tural  and  Recreational  English).  The  audience  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  share  their  own 
experiences.  Sunday,  May  23;  1:30-4:30;  Kobe  YMCA,  4F 
LET'S  (078-24T7205);  one-day  members  Y500. 

Macmillan  Language  Housed  Christopher  Poel,  Robert  HomanMi^rtL  X 
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Kyoto — CALL-ing  Asia.  An  International  Conference 
with  over  50  presentations  on  computers  and  language 
learning  at  Kyoto  Sangyo  University.  Presentations  on 
Saturday,  May  22  and  Sunday,  May  23  with  pre-conference 
activities  on  the  21st  and  post-conference  activities  on  the 
24th.  Co-sponsored  by  CUE,  FLL,  and  CALL  SIGs,  Kyoto 
JALT,  and  LLA  Kansai.  For  further  info:  <http://jaltcall.org> 
or  <r_penner@kufs.ac.jp>.  Members  Y5,500,  one-day  mem- 
bers Y 6,500. 

JALT^^UcW> 
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ftfliyazakfl — Panel  on  Vocabulary  Teaching  and  Learning, 
by  Roberta  Golligher,  Miyazaki  International  College; 
Michael  Guest,  Miyazaki  Medical  College;  Steven 
Snyder,  Kyushu  University  of  Health  & Welfare.  Every- 
one agrees  that  vocabulary  is  an  essential  part  of  any 
complete  language  learning  syllabus,  but  many  teachers 
are  unsure  as  to  which  vocabulary  is  most  relevant,  how 
it  should  fit  into  a larger  syllabus,  and  how  to  most  ef- 
fectively teach  vocabulary  in  context.  The  three  present- 
ers will  offer  practical  advice  on  how  to  approach  and 
deal  with  these  problems. Tuesday,  May  18,  6:00-8:00; 
Miyazaki  Shogyo  High  School,  Multiple-Use  Room  #1  (3F), 
3-24  Wachigawara,  Miyazaki;  one-day  members  Y750. 

Nagasaki — Nature  and  Environmental  Issues  in  the  Class- 
room, by  Greg  Goodmacher,  Kwassui  Women's  College. 
Author  of  Nature  and  the  Environment  (Seibido,  1998),  the 
presenter  will  demonstrate  games  and  activities  that  bring 
language  skills,  nature  topics,  and  environmental  issues 
together  in  ways  that  interest  and  challenge  students. 
Participants  will  learn  to  create  communicative  lessons  for 
their  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening  classes 
around  a variety  of  environmental  issues  and  nature  top- 
ics. Friday,  May  14, 6:00-8:30;  Nagasaki  Shimin  Kaikan;  one- 
day  members  Y1,000,  students  Y500. 

Nagoya — Storytelling  in  the  English  Class,  by  Linda 
Donan,  Nagoya  International  University.  Learn  how  to 
use  stories  for  listening,  motivation,  grammar  review, 
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and  much  more.  Also,  learn  how  to  create  stories  in  this 
hands-on  workshop.  Sunday,  May  23, 1:30-4:00;  Nagoya 
International  Centre,  3F,  Rm  2. 

Niigata — Loanwords;  The  Built-In  Lexicon,  by  Frank 
Daulton,  Niigata  Women's  College.  Teachers  may  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  Japanese  students  are  already  fa- 
miliar with  more  than  a third  of  the  most  useful  words  of 
English.  The  presenter  will  show  how  English  loanwords 
aid  the  acquisition  of  English  vocabulary,  and  that  the 
high  correspondence  between  loanwords  and  a corpus  of 
1,942  high-frequency  English  words  will  open  possibili- 
ties for  new  teaching  approaches.  Sunday,  May  16, 1:00- 
3:30;  new  venue  to  be  announced  in  JALT  Niigata  Newsletter. 

Frank  Daultontf;^  u ito 

Omiya — Motivation  and  EFL  Learning,  by  Dean  Warren 
Sotherden,  Seigakuin  University.  Motivation  plays  an 
indispensable  role  in  EFL  learning.  What  accounts  for 
the  great  diversity  of  motivation  levels  among  EFL 
learners?  What  steps  can  teachers  take  to  ensure  maxi- 
mum motivation  levels  among  students?  These  are  some 
questions  that  Sotherden  hopes  to  answer  in  his  presen- 
tation on  a topic  of  relevance  to  all  teachers.  Sunday,  May 
16,  2:00-5:00;  Omiya  Jack  (048-647-0011),  6F;  one-day  mem- 
bers Y1,000. 

Osaka — Versatile  Card  Games,  by  Kawaguchi  Yukie, 
Zenken  World  Academy.  Kawaguchi  will  explain  why 
picture  and  word  card  games  are  helpful — even  essen- 
tial— for  learners  aged  3-15,  or  from  beginners  to  ad- 
vanced, and  will  demonstrate  basic  games  and  how  to 
create  variations  and  extensions  thereof.  An  exchange  of 
ideas  will  be  welcomed.  Sunday,  May  16, 2:00-4:30; 

YMCA  Wexle,  ORC  200-bangai  8F,  Benten-cho;  one-day 
members  Y1,000. 

Zenken  World  Academy  <0  Yukie  KawaguchiJ^ri*  3 “ 1 5 & 

\,s<)V(n>tL'ik<r)%tT&\z 77r/a  • ij - 

Shinshll — Tenth  Annual  Suwako  Charity  Walk.  Let's 
think  ecologically!  Rain  or  shine,  we  will  walk  to  Lake 
Suwa's  farther  shore  while  listening  to  expert  commen- 
tary. Then  we  will  tour  the  control  room  of  the 
Kamaguchi  Water-gate  and  enjoy  a forum  during 
which  you  will  hear,  while  eating  lunch,  lectures  by 
environmental  specialists.  Those  who  want  to  stay  at 
our  members'  houses  should  contact  us  immediately. 
Sunday,  May  16;  meet  at  Yagai  Ongakudo  (Open-air  The- 
ater) in  Suwa-shi  on  JR  Chuo  Line  at  8:10  a.m.  Walk  starts 
at  8:50  a.m.  Fee:  none  (donations  for  the  Suwa  Environmen- 
tal and  Town  Planning  Seminar  appreciated). 

Tokushima — Reaching  Everyone:  Using  Perceptual 
Modalities,  by  Chris  Brennan-Mori,  Seibo  Girls'  Junior 
& Senior  High  School.  Research  clearly  indicates  we  all 
have  different  learning  styles,  strengths,  and  prefer- 
ences that  make  it  imperative  for  us  to  be  taught  in 
such  a way  that  we  can  access  information  and  retain 
it.  In  this  workshop,  the  presenter  will  show  how  im- 
portant, useful,  and  easy  it  is  to  integrate  auditory, 
visual  and  kinesthetic  modalities  in  our  lessons.  Sun- 
day, May  23, 1:30-3:30;  TBA ; one-day  members  Y1,000, 
students  Y500. 
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Tokyo — Helping  Students  Be  Better  Learners,  by  Padraic 
Frehan,  British  Council,  Tokyo.  This  presentation  will 
attempt  to  show  that  Japanese  learners  are  capable  both 
of  working  in  environments  independent  of  a teacher, 
and  of  conducting  their  learning  autonomously  in  a 
positive,  organized,  and  self-critical  fashion.  Sunday, 

May  9,  2:00-5:00;  Sophia  University,  Bldg  9 (Room  TBA); 
one-day  members  Y500. 

British  Council (D Padraic  Frehan^7&fx  0 ^ 

sign.  ttz\ 

Yokohama — Movement  Exercises,  by  Holly  Kawakami, 
Kanda  Gaigo  University.  We  usually  use  logical  thinking 
to  learn  language.  In  this  workshop,  however,  we  will  be 
asked  to  'tap'  the  rhythm  inside  our  bodies  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other  more  deeply  through  affective  and 
intuitive  feelings.  Sunday ; May  23,  2:00-4:30;  Gino  Bunka 
Kaikan,  Rm  603,  Kannai;  one-day  members  Y1,000. 

Yamagata — Composition  & Cognitive  Processes,  by 
Jerry  DeHart,  Aizu  University.  The  presenter  will  look  at 
writers  and  their  personalities  as  they  approach  the 
writing  task.  Why  some  students  do  well  with  some 
teachers,  and  others  don't,  will  also  be  explored.  Sunday, 
May  9, 1:30-4:00;  Yamagata  Kajo-Kominkan  (0236-43-2687); 
one-day  members  Y500. 

Chapter  Contacts 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  information  can  use 
the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters  wishing  to  make  alterations  to 
their  listed  contact-person  should  send  all  information  to  the  editor: 
Malcolm  Swanson;  t/f:  093-962-8430;  <malcolm@seafolk.ne.jp>. 

Akita— Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1562;  <takeshls@m  alLedlnetor.jp> 
Chiba— Bradley  Moore;  <bmoore@Jlu.ac.Jp> 

Fukui— Maurice  L Spllchal;  t/f:  0776-66-6833;  <m.e5.J@ma4.Justnetne.Jp> 
Fukuoka— Kevin  O'Leary;  t:  0942-32-01 01 ; f:  0942-22-222 1 ; 
<oleary@oleary.net> 

Cunma— Wayne  Pennington;  t/f;  027-283-8984;  <jk1w-pgtn@asahh 
netor.Jp> 

Hamamatsu— Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649;  <t>ren@gol.com> 
Himejl— William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711 ; <t>alsamo@kenmel.ac.Jp> 
Hiroshima— Caroline  Lloyd;  t:  082-223-1292;  <cjz3@urt)an.ne.Jp> 
Hokkaido— Ken  Hartmann;  t/f:  011-584-7588;  <rm6k-htmn@asahl-netor.Jp> 
KbaraEd — Neil  Dunn;  t:  029-254-6230;  <ndunn@caii09Jium.ibaraki.ac.jp> 
Iwate— Suzuki  Izumi;  t/f:  01 96-35-64 1 6;  <mfp@nnettown.or.Jp> 

Kagawa— Alex  MacGregor;  t/f:  087  851-3902;  <canstay@niJi.or.Jp> 
Kagoshima— Sophia  Shang;  t:  0995-42-1 732;  <shang@kwc-u.acjp> 
Kanazawa— Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6140  (w),  229-5608  (h); 

<iolden@nsknetor.Jp>;  website  <ittp^/www.Jalstac)p/-mark/Jalthtm> 
Kttakyushu— Qirts  Carman;  t:  093-603-161 1 (w);  592-2883  (h); 

<carman@med.uoeh-u.acJp>;  website  <http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kcplt/> 
Kobe-Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068;  <CXK05226@nlftyserve.or.Jp> 
Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter)— Andrew  Shaffer;  t:  096-339-1 952; 
Ondmlre@tiy-netor.jp> 

Kyoto— Ishikawa  Katsuml;  t:  075-581-3422;  f:  593-6988 
<vlvld@mboxJ(yobHnetor.jp> 

Matsuyama— Tamal  Satoml;  t/f:  089-955-1030;  <stamai@al  mbnor.Jp> 
Miyazaki— Mike  Guest;  t:  0985-85-5369;  <michael@postl mlyazaki- 
medacjp> 

Nagasaki— Tim  Allan;  t It  095-824-6580;  Ollan@kwassui.ac.jp> 

Nagoya— Claire  Gelder;  t:  052  781  0165;  f:  052-781  4334 
Nara— Lany  Chin;  fc  0745-73-5377;  f:  0745-73-2453;  <lschln@goLcom> 
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Niigata— Robin  Nagano;  t/f:  0258-47-9810;  <robln@vos.napokautacJp> 
Okayama— Judith  Mlkaml;  t/f:  086-696-0126;  <mikaml@mxl.tiki.ne.Jp> 
Okinawa— John  Didcson;  t/f:  098-893-7557;  <dickson@southemx.ne.Jp> 
Omiya— Okada  Chlkahlko;  t/f:  047-377-4695;  <chikar1e@orange-plala.or.jp>; 

Mary  Grove;  t:  048-644-5400;  <grove@tuJ.acJp> 

Osaka— Nakamura  Kimlko;  t/f:  06-376-3741 ; <kimiko@suiHnet.or.jp> 
Sendai-John  Wiltshler;  t:  0225-88-3832;  <8XU01356@niftyserve.or.Jp> 
Shizuoka— Dean  Williams;  t:  0543-66-1459;  <deanw@irts.dti.ne.Jp> 
Shinshu— Mary  Anrga;  t:  0266-27-3894;  <mmaruga@aoi.com> 

Tochigi— Kunltomo  Mlchiko;  t:  028-661-1637;  f:  028-662-4503;  <tm- 
kunl@ka2.so-netor.Jp> 

Tokushima— Nora  McKenna;  t:  0886-41 -4980(h);  0886-65-1300  ext. 

2375(w);  f:  0886-65-8037;  <nora@shikoku-uacJp> 

Tokyo— Carolyn  Obara;  <obara@tmca.ac.Jp>;  Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61- 
1460 

Toyohashi— Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658;  <kusaka  @vega.a  ich  i-u.ac.J  p> 
West  Tokyo— Kobayashl  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947;  <kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.Jp>; 

website  <rttp*y/home.att.ne.Jp/gold/db/wtcal.hmt> 

Yamagata— Sugawara  Fumlo;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 

Yamaguchi— Shima  Yuklko;  t:  0836-88-542 1 ; <yukl@cuyama.sut.acjp> 

Yokohama— Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797;  <thomton@fin.ne.Jp> 
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edited  by  lynne  roecklein  B 
kakutani  tomoko 

We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  information  in 
Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th  of 
the  month,  at  least  three  months  ahead  (four  months  for 
overseas  conferences).  Thus,  May  15th  is  the  deadline  for 
an  August  conference  in  Japan  or  a September  conference 
overseas,  especially  if  the  conference  is  early  in  the  month. 
Please  note:  A full  announcement  will  run  only  once  per 
major  category. 


Upcoming  Conferences 

SVtlay  21-23, 1999— -Language  Change  in  Japan  and  East 
Asia,  a workshop  at  the  University  of  Sheffield,  UK. 

This  forum  seeks  to  put  changes  in  one  language  within 
the  context  of  all  East  Asia.  Of  special  interest  are  neolo- 
gisms, loanwords,  English  influence,  the  fate  of  dialects 
or  minority  languages,  and  the  role  of  kanji.  Contact:  T. 
E.  McAuley;  School  of  East  Asian  Studies,  University  of 
Sheffield,  Floor  5,  Arts  Tower,  Western  Bank,  Sheffield 
S10  2TN;  t:  44-114-222-8400;  f:  44-114-222-8432; 
<t.e.mcauley@shef  field.ac.uk>. 

June  13-16, 1999 — Pragmatics  and  Negotiation 
(PRAGMA99),  an  International  Pragmatics  Conference 
at  Tel  Aviv  University  and  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Topics  such  as  cross-cultural  and  cross-gender 
(mis)communications,  argumentation  practices,  and 
effects  of  assumptions  and  goals  on  negotiating  strate- 
gies will  be  of  special  interest  during  plenary  addresses, 
regular  paper  sessions  and  organized  panels.  Among 
the  plenary  speakers  are  E.  Ochs,  I.  Rabinovitch,  E. 
Schegloff,  and  D.  Tannen.  Contacts:  Pragma99,  Faculty 
of  Humanities,  Tel  Aviv  University,  Tel  Aviv  69978, 
Israel;  f:  972-3-6407839;  <pragma99@post.tau  .ac.il  > or 
Nomi  Shir  at  <shir@bgumaiLbgu.ac.il. 
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June  19-20,  1999 — Communication  Theory  Research 
and  Applications  to  Education  at  Hamamatsu  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine.  The  Communication  Associa- 
tion of  Japan  invites  you  for  papers,  mini-symposia  and 
workshops  on  the  theory  and  its  applications  in  all 
areas  of  communication  and  second  language  educa- 
tion. Contact:  Eloise  Hamatani;  t:  0426-77-1111;  f:  0427- 
84-9415;  <el oise@gol.com>. 

June  19-20,  1999 — Testing  and  Assessment  for  Learn- 
ers, Teachers  and  Trainers  at  Kyoto  International  Com- 
munity House,  Kyoto,  Japan,  sponsored  by  JALT's 
Teacher  Education  SIG.  With  colleagues,  expert  trainers 
and  assessment  professionals,  take  a fresh  look  at  ap- 
proaches, issues  and  implications  of  current  testing  and 
assessment  methods,  including  how  assessment  of 
teaching  can  be  used  for  one's  professional  develop- 
ment, how  to  train  both  new  and  more  experienced 
teachers  in  alternative  assessment  methods  and  the  as- 
sessment of  teachers  in  training.  For  details,  contact 
Janina  Tubby  at  (t)  078-845-5768  or  <janina@gol.com>. 

June  22-25, 1999-—Second  Language  Teaching:  Read- 
ing, Writing  and  Discourse,  at  Hong  Kong  University 
of  Science  and  Technology  (6  /22-23)  and  Guangdong 
University  of  Foreign  Studies  (6/24-25).  Plenary  speak- 
ers, demonstrations,  papers,  and  workshops  on  the 
theme  as  related  to  multimedia  applications,  language 
policies,  and  medium  of  instruction,  self-access  learning, 
language  needs  (e.g.  EAP,  ESP),  etc.  Registration  by  May 
29.  More  information  from  <http://lc.ust.hk/~centre/ 
conf99.html>  or  Nick  Noakes  at 
<lcnoakes@usthk.ust.hk>. 

June  21 -July  30/ 1999 — The  Linguistic  Society  of 
America's  1999  Linguistic  Institute,  this  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  Illinois,  USA. 
This  biennial  tour-de-force  overflows  with  full-credit  3 
or  6 week  courses,  thematic  sessions  of  varying  lengths 
of  time,  evening  lectures  by  big  names  on  diverse  topics, 
numerous  smaller  association  meetings,  concurrent 
symposia,  workshops,  and  more.  If  your  plans  include 
time  in  the  U.S.,  do  check  this  out.  For  flavor  and  details, 
go  to  <http://www.beckman.uiuc.edu/groups/cs/ 
linginst/ general. html>.  Direct  contacts: 
<linginst@uiuc.edu>;  t:  1-217-333-1563;  f:  1-217-333-3466; 
1999  Linguistic  Institute,  Linguistics  Department,  UIUC, 
4088  FLB,  707  S.  Mathews,  Urbana,  IL  61801,  USA. 

Calls  For  Papers  / Posters  (In  order  of  deadlines) 

May  31, 1999  (for  November  25-27, 1999) — International 
Conference  on  Language  Testing,  Evaluation  and  As- 
sessment: Language  T.E.A.  for  Thinking  Schools  at 
Nan  yang  Technological  University  in  Singapore.  Paper 
and  workshop  proposals  are  welcome,  particularly  on 
such  strands  as  national  & international  assessment,  self- 
assessment,  relationships  among  creativity,  thinking  and 
language  learning,  language  program  evaluation,  and 
culture  and  testing.  Proposals  and  inquiries:  Dr.  Khong 
Chooi  Peng;  School  of  Applied  Science,  Nanyang  Tech- 
nological University,  Nanyang  Avenue,  Singapore 
639798;  f:  (65)792  6559;  <ascpKhong@ntu.edu.sg>. 

June  15/ 1999  (for  October  14-17, 1999)— New  WAVE  28, 
the  28th  Annual  Conference  on  New  Ways  of  Analyz- 
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ing  Variation,  sponsored  by  York  University  and  the 
University  of  Toronto,  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Keynote 
addresses  by  D.  Cameron,  W.  Labov  and  D.  Sankoff, 
symposia,  workshops,  papers,  and  poster  sessions  on 
language  change  in  real  time,  variation  theory  and  sec- 
ond language  acquisition  and  others.  More  information 
and  proposal  specifications  at  <http://momiji.arts- 
dlll.yorku.ca /linguistics/ NWAVE/NWAVE-28.html>. 
E-mail  abstracts  to:  <newwave@yorku.ca>.  If  impos- 
sible, fax  to  1-416-736-5483  or  mail  to  NWAVE,  c/o 
DLLL,  South  561  Ross  Building,  4700  Keele  Street,  York 
University,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M3J  1P3. 

Reminders 

May  20-23/ 1999:  International  Conference  on  Lan- 
guage Teacher  Education  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  USA.  (full  entry  4/99  tit) 

May  21-22, 1999.  The  Fourth  Regional  Symposium  on 
Applied  Linguistics:  Socio-Cultural  Issues  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Americas,  Puebla,  Mexico,  (full  entry  4/99 
tit) 

May  22-23, 1999:  C@LLing  Asia  99:  International  Con- 
ference on  Computers  and  Language  Learning  at  Kyoto 
Sangyo  University,  Kyoto,  Japan,  (full  entry  4/99  tit) 

May  24-26, 1999:  MELTA  (Malaysian  English  Language 
Teaching  Association)  Biennial  International  Confer- 
ence: English  Language  Teaching  in  Challenging 
Times  in  Petaling  Jay  a Selangor,  Malaysia,  (full  entry  4/ 
99  tit) 

Jtme  9-13, 1999:  Digital  Libraries  for  Humanities 
Scholarship  and  Teaching,  sponsored  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  Computers  and  the  Humanities  and  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Literary  and  Linguistic  Computing,  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  USA. 
(full  entry  11/98  tit) 

Job  Information  Center/ 
Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole  & natsue  duggan 

(Tokyo-to)  Two  profitable,  long-established  language 
schools  in  Tokyo  are  available  separately  or  as  a pack- 
age. Additional  Information:  t/f:  03-3770-6249  during 
business  hours;<shibuya@crisscross.com>. 

(Tokyo-to)  Keio  University's  Faculty  of  Business  and 
Commerce  is  seeking  one  full-time  tenured  associate 
professor  or  lecturer  for  their  English  section  to  begin 
April  1, 2000.  The  level  of  appointment  will  be  based  on 
education  and  teaching  experience.  Classes  will  prima- 
rily be  held  at  the  Hiyoshi  campus  with  some  classes  at 
Mita.  Duties:  Teach  English,  research,  office  hours,  cur- 
riculum development,  and  administrative  responsibili- 
ties. Deadline:  Application  materials  received  by  May 
15, 1999.  Additional  Information:  For  more  information, 
please  request  an  "Announcement  of  Opening  for  Fac- 
ulty Position,  English  Section"  from  the  secretary's  of- 
fice. Please  send  a stamped,  self-addressed  envelope 
(¥80  stamp)  to:  Secretary's  Office,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Busi- 
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ness  and  Commerce;  Keio  University,  2-15-45  Mita, 
Minato-ku,  Tokyo  108-8345.  No  enquiries  by  phone  or  e- 
mail,  please. 

(Tokyo-to)  Robin  English  School  in  Yokohama  is  looking 
for  a part-time  English  teacher.  Qualifications:  A sin- 
cere, pleasant,  helpful,  friendly,  and  responsible  teacher. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  living  close  to 
relevant  branch  schools.  Duties:  Teach  English  conver- 
sation. Salary  & Benefits:  ¥3,000  for  a one-hour  class 
plus  transportation.  Application  Materials:  Resume. 
Deadline:  As  soon  as  possible.  Contact:  Mr.  K. 
Hamazaki;  Robin  English  School,  2-4-1  Nagatsuda, 
Midori-ku,  Yokohama  226-0027;  t/f:  045-985-4909. 

(Tokyo-to)  The  Department  of  Japanese  at  Daito  Bunka 
University  in  Tokyo  is  seeking  a part-time  English 
teacher  for  all  ages  beginning  in  April,  1999.  Qualifica- 
tions: MA  or  PhD  in  TEFL/TESL  is  required,  as  well  as 
native-speaker  competency  in  English,  and  university- 
level  teaching  experience.  Duties:  Teach  three  courses 
on  any  one  day  from  Monday  through  Wednesday.  The 
courses  are  an  introductory  course  in  second  language 
acquisition,  a course  in  presentation  skills,  discussion 
and/or  debate,  and  a course  in  intermediate-level  writ- 
ing which  includes  some  basics  in  business  writing.  First 
class  begins  at  9:00  and  all  classes  are  90  minutes.  Salary 
& Benefits:  ¥26,000  to  ¥30,000  per  course  depending  on 
teaching  experience  and  education,  and  transportation 
fee  (maximum  ¥4,000  per  trip  to  school).  Application 
Materials:  Resume,  reference,  one  passport-size  photo- 
graph, photocopies  of  diploma,  and  a cover  letter  in- 
cluding a short  description  of  courses  taught  and  how 
they  were  taught.  Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact:  Mr. 
Etsuo  Taguchi,  20-8  Mizohata-cho,  Sakado-shi,  Saitama- 
ken  350-0274;  t/f:  0492-81-8272;  <etaguchi@sa2.so- 
net.or.jp>. 

(Tokyo-to)  The  English  and  business  departments  at 
Aoyama  Gakuin  University  are  seeking  part-time  teach- 
ers to  teach  conversation  and  writing  courses  at  their 
Atsugi  campus.  The  campus  is  about  90  minutes  from 
Shinjuku  station  on  the  Odakyu  Line,  and  classes  are  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays.  Qualifications:  Resi- 
dent of  Japan  with  an  MA  in  TEFL/TESL,  English  litera- 
ture, applied  linguistics,  or  communications;  minimum 
three  years  experience  teaching  English  at  a university; 
alternately,  a PhD  and  one  year  university  experience. 
Publications,  experience  in  presentations,  and  familiarity 
with  e-mail  are  assets.  Duties:  Classroom  activities  in- 
clude teaching  small  group  discussion,  journal  writing, 
and  book  reports.  Seeking  teachers  who  can  collaborate 
with  others  on  curriculum  revision  project  entailing 
severed  lunchtime  meetings,  and  an  orientation  in  April. 
Salary  & Benefits:  Based  on  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence. Application  Materials:  Apply  in  witing  for  an 
application  form,  enclosing  a stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope.  Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact:  Gregory  Strong; 
Coordinator,  Integrated  English  Program,  English  and 
American  Literature  Department,  Aoyama  Gakuin  Uni- 
versity, 4-4-25  Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366. 
Short-listed  candidates  will  be  contacted  for  interviews. 

(Tokyo-to)  Saxon  School  of  English  in  Setagaya-ku  is 
looking  for  a part-time  English  teacher.  Qualifications: 
Native-speaker  competency.  Duties:  Teach  English  con- 


versation, prepare  students  for  tests  (Eiken,  TOEFL, 
etc.).  Salary  & Benefits:  ¥3,000  per  hour,  travel  reim- 
bursement; income  taxes  withheld  by  employer.  Appli- 
cation Materials:  Personal  history.  Contact:  Saxon 
School  of  English,  2-12-6  Nozawa,  Setagaya-ku,  Tokyo 
154-0003. 

(Korea)  The  Colorado  International  Education  and  Train- 
ing Institute  is  seeking  full-time  teachers  for  two  new 
programs  in  Korea  at  two  separate  locations.  The  new 
venture  will  establish  both  an  intensive  English  program 
and  an  international  business  and  culture  program  in 
Seoul  and  Taejon,  about  two  hours  south  of  Seoul.  An- 
ticipated starting  dates  are  April  19  for  the  Seoul  cam- 
pus and  between  June  19  and  the  end  of  July  for  the 
Jochiwon  campus.  Qualifications:  MA  in  ESL  or  related 
field,  with  overseas  experience  preferred.  Additional 
qualifications  for  the  business  program  are:  Experience 
teaching  business  communications;  additional  degree  in 
business  and/or  anthropology  preferred.  Duties:  Teach 
20-24  hours  a week.  Teachers  will  be  expected  to  arrive 
in  Korea  no  later  than  10  days  before  the  beginning  of 
the  program.  Salary  & Benefits:  US$1, 800-2,000  per 
month;  furnished  housing;  round-trip  airfare.  Applica- 
tion Materials:  Resume,  cover  letter,  and  three  letters  of 
reference.  Contact:  Ron  Bradley,  President;  Colorado 
International  Education  and  Training  Institute,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  9087,  Grand  Junction,  CO  81501  USA;  f:  US+970- 
245-6553.  Additional  Information:  Ron  Bradley;  t:  970- 
245-7102;  <cieti@iti2.net>. 

TIT/iob  BimfoinnniallSon  Center 
PoEocy  on  BflscrMnation 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment 
practices,  in  accordance  with  Japanese  law,  international  law, 
and  human  good  sense.  Announcements  in  the  jic/Positions 
column  should  not  contain  exclusions  or  requirements  concern- 
ing gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin  ("native 
speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or  "American"), 
unless  there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling  reasons 
for  such  discrimination,  in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be 
clearly  explained  in  the  job  announcement.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity  and  to  return  ads  for  rewriting  if 
they  do  not  comply  with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language  educa- 
tion to  use  this  free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest 
group  of  qualified,  caring  professionals.  Nonpublic  person- 
nel searches  and/or  discriminatory  limitations  reduce  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus  counterproduc- 
tive to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher , please  send  the 
following  information  by  fax  or  e-mail:  City  and  prefecture, 
name  of  institution,  title  of  position,  whether  full-  or  part- 
time,  qualifications,  duties,  salary  and  benefits,  application 
materials,  deadline,  and  contact  information.  Faxes  should 
be  sent  to  Bettina  Begole  at  0857-87-0858,  e-mail  messages  to 
<begole@po.harenet.ne.  jp>  so  that  they  are  received  before 
the  15th  of  the  month,  two  months  before  publication. 

Did  you  know 

JALT  offers  research  grants? 

For  details,  contact  the  JALT  Central  Office. 
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Membership  Information 

JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  ; 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  4,000.  There  are  currently  37  jalt  chapters  and  2 affiliate  cha,  '! 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  C \ 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  iatefl  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language).  ! 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professi*  '* 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  JALT  Journal;  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph  sen; 
Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,c 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publish? 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m3,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or 
monthly  basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  National  Special  Interest  Groups,  n-SIGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  spec 
interest.  JALT  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kaga\ 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omi 
Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohan 
Kumamoto  (affiliate),  Miyazaki  (affiliate). 

N-SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Langua^ 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Materials  Writers;  Professionalism 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video;  Othei 
Language  Educators  (forming);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (forming),  jalt  members  can  join  as  many  N-SIGS  as  they  wish  for 
a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  n-SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research  Grants 
Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships  (¥5,000) 
are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  JALT  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for  every 
five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  JALT  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubin 
furiJcae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher,  or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge), 
a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office. 
Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  <jalt@gol.com> 


CALL 


JALT  CALL  SIG  at  Kyoto  Sangyo  University 
Kyoto,  Japan  • May  21-24,  1999 
http://jaltcall.org 


Springtime  in  Kyoto ... 

Meet  teachers  from  around  the  world  active  in  computing  and  language  learning 
Discover  the  latest  software,  publications,  and  pedagogical  innovations 
Experience  state  of  the  art  technology  as  it  is  used  in  the  classroom 


Beginner  through  advanced,  everyone  is  welcome 
Visit  our  website  <http://jaltcall.org> 

E-mail  or  write  Ross  Penner  <r_penner@kufs.ac.jp> 

Kyoto  Career  College  of  Asian  Languages 
5 Tokusei-cho,  Okazaki,  Sakyo-ku,  Kyoto  606-8351  Japan 
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Oxford  University  Press 


with  Internet  Support  available 


• Downloadable  extra  resources 

• Links  to  a variety  of  sites  that  expand  the  topics 
of  each  unit 

• Teaching  tips  from  author  Jack  C.  Richards  and  other 


teachers  already  using  the  course 


ERIC 


a mouse-click  away  at 

www.oup.com/elt/springboard 
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Take  your 
students  to 
the  next  level !! 

Both  levels  feature: 

• a syllabus  focusing  on  high- 
interest  topics  drawn  from 
student  surveys 

• a ‘Project  File’  containing  a 
project  for  each  unit  to  help 
students  express  themselves 
creatively 

• clear  language  models  and  key 
expressions  to  guide  students  in 
conversation 

• photocopiable  vocabulary 
development  worksheets  for  each 
unit  in  the  Teacher’s  Book 


I Please  send  me  a free  sample  of 
| Springboard  1 Q Springboard  2 Q 


Name: 


I School  Name: 

I 

| Telephone: 

I 

| Fax: 


I Address:  School  (^)  Home  (^) 


I 


Please  fax  to:  03-5995-3919 

Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
T 171 -8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-6368-9213 


ISSN  0289-7938 


¥950 


(with  Preconference  Supplement) 
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The  Greatest  Discounts  Ever  from  0061  IDC! 

Get  new  incredible  savings, up  to  50%, whether  from  the  home, office, or  your  cellular  phone.*2 
Start  your  international  calling  with  0061  and  your  savings  can  begin  right  now! 

★ 2PHS  & cellular  phone  service  requires  an  enrollment  application.  w 


Extra  Savings  with  IDC  Family  Plus. 


Join  IDC  Family  Plus  and  enjoy  up  to  25  %*3  additional  savings, extended  Discount  Rate 
hours, and  automatic  discounts  on  all  your  overseas  calls. 

*3  with  ¥800  in  monthly  calls/8am-9pm  weekdays  offers13%  savings. 


★ Avg.per  min. rate  for  a 5 min.lDC  Family  Plus  Discount  Rate  call 
★The  above  rate  does  not  apply  to  PHS  or  cellular  phones 

► For  inquiries  S0066-11 

or  ^0120-03-0061  [toll  free/24hours/everyday] 
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International 

Digital 

Communications 


Visit  IOC's  Homepage  http://www.liic.coJp/ 
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The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper, 
with  three  centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The 
Language  Teacher . The  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines: as  indicated  below. 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italics ) used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies  are  re- 
quired. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and 
contact  details  should  appear  on  only  one  of 
the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
Send  all  three  copies  to  Malcolm  Swanson. 

BttHMrpt o 4oomA«maotmA. 
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Opinion  Sc  Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  Bill  Lee. 

Rf£EAL,  B*Mft*t:is»9<£3V'0  m 
fTto 

Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well  known  professional  in  .the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 

Pff£AJ  <V9* *- 

Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
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Submissions 


15th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publica- 
tion, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate.  TLT 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known  to 
the  editor. 

The  Language  Teacher  fi/:E3I£  f 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and  are 
able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

ffirto 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to  rep- 
licate your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send  sub- 
missions to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 
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Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books  and 
other  educational  materials.  We  do  not  publish 
unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Publishers'  Re- 
view Copies  Liaison  for  submission  guidelines 
and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for  permission  to 
review  unlisted  materials. 
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Undercover ti^\ 

JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official  JALT 
organizational  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month, 

2 months  prior  to  publication. 
jalt 

li,  JALTNewsS&tCrffigK  $ 
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Of  National  SIGnificance.  J ALT-recognised  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Of  National  SIGnificance 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jalt  National  Special  Interest  Group  T\  f&f] 
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Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a title — 
usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have  a by-line 
with  the  presenter's  name,  (d)  include  the 
month  in  which  the  presentation  was  given,  (e) 


conclude  with  the  reporter's  name.  For  sper 
cific  guidelines  contact  the  Chapter  Reports 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and  other 
information  in  order,  followed  by  a brief,  ob- 
jective description  of  the  event).  Maps  of  new 
locations  can  be  printed  upon  consultation 
with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that  are 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participation 
in /announcements  of  conferences,  colloquia, 
seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be  posted 
in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your  announce- 
ments of  up  to  150  words  to  the  Bulletin  Board 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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JlC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor  for 
an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for  submit- 
ting forms:  15th  of  the  month  two  months 
prior  to  publication.  Publication  does  not  indi- 
cate endorsement  of  the  institution  by  JALT.  It 
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Dick  Allxvright 

A Personal  Introduction:  Making  Connections 


It  is  very  unusual  to  have  an  opportunity  to  try  to  whet 
the  appetite  of  prospective  conference-goers  like  this. 
It  is  also  unusual  for  a conference  theme  to  be  so  exactly 
right  for  what  I would  most  like  to  focus  on  myself  at 
JALT99.  "Linking  Research  and  the  Classroom"  sums 
up  the  main  focus  of  my  current  thinking,  but,  more 
important,  it  also  offers  me  the  opportunity  to  make 
explicit  the  highly  productive  connections  I now  see 
between  the  apparently  diverse  strands  of  my  research 
thinking  over  the  last  three  decades.  The  three  strands  of 
my  work  that  I wish  to  connect  here  are  these:  classroom 
research,  teacher  development  and  teacher  associ- 
ationism,  and  learner  autonomy.  I hope  to  show  that 
they  can  be  brought  together  helpfully  under  my  gen- 
eral title  of  "Understanding  Classroom  Language  Learn- 
ing and  Teaching."  I also  hope  to  show,  through  my 
JALT99  presentations,  how  Exploratory  Practice — a pro- 
posal for  the  sustainable  integration  of  research  with 
teaching,  and  (importantly)  with  learning — can  help  us 
further  develop  our  understandings  of  classroom  lan- 
guage learning  and  teaching. 

Classroom  Research 

Classroom  research  came  into  my  life  early  in  the  1970s, 
when  it  offered  a welcome  antidote  to  the  large-scale 
methodological  comparison  research  of  the  1960s,  which 
had  failed  to  demonstrate  convincingly  the  superiority  of 
any  method  over  others.  This  general  failure  was  largely 
attributed  to  the  experimenters'  apparent  lack  of  concern 
for  what  actually  happened  in  the  classroom  when  a new 
method  was  introduced,  as  well  as  a lack  of  concern  for 
precisely  how  teachers  interpreted  whatever  training  they 
had  been  given  (see  Allwright,  1988,  especially  chapter  1). 
This  necessarily  left  any  outcomes  strictly  uninterpretable. 
So  classroom  research,  already  developing  fast  as  a tool  for 
teacher  training,  came  in  to  fill  in  the  picture,  and  naturally 
focussed  on  teacher  behavior.  But  I soon  realized  that  I 
would  not  be  able  to  understand  teacher  behavior  if  I did 
not  also  study  learner  behavior.  So  I moved  to  focus  on  the 
behavior  of  learners,  but  still  mostly  on  the  details  of  the 
relationship  between  learner  and  teacher  behavior  (see 
Allwright,  1980).  By  1984,  however,  I had  moved  on  to  two 
more  general  issues:  firstly,  the  apparently  remarkably 
indirect  nature  of  the  relationship  between  what  classroom 
language  teachers  teach  and  what  classroom  language 
learners  learn,  and  secondly,  what  role  classroom  interac- 


tion might  play  in  helping  us 
understand  such  things  (see 
Allwright,  1984a,  1984b).  Those 
issues  were  subsequently  stud- 
ied by  Assia  Slimarti  for  her  1987 
Lancaster  doctoral  thesis.  She  es- 
tablished just  how  difficult  it  was 
to  find  a reliable  link  between 
the  teaching  of  particular  lan- 
guage items  and  the  learning  of 
them.  At  the  same  time  another 
of  my  doctoral  students,  Safya 
Cherchalli  (1988),  was  investi- 
gating Algerian  secondary  school 
learners'  reactions  to  their  text- 
book. In  the  course  of  her  work 
she  collected  an  extremely  rich 
gold  mine  of  data  about  what  it 
was  like  to  be  a classroom  language  learner  at  that  time,  in 
that  school  in  Algeria  in  the  mid-1980s.  Particularly  inter- 
esting to  me  was  her  demonstration  of  how  classroom  life 
might  look  radically  different  to  you  as  a learner,  depend- 
ing on  whether  you  are  doing  well  or  badly,  not  in  absolute 
terms,  but  in  relation  to  the  other  people  in  the  same 
classroom.  For  example,  high  achieving  students  in  a group 
tended  to  leave  lessons  aware  of  what  they  had  understood 
and  what  they  had  not,  and  so  were  able  to  direct  their 
homework  effort  accordingly.  The  relatively  low  achiev- 
ing students  in  the  same  group,  however,  would  appar- 
ently leave  the  classroom  each  day  believing  they  had 
understood  everything,  then  find  that  they  could  not  do 
their  homework.  For  them  each  lesson  gave  them  the 
illusion  of  understanding,  and  each  bit  of  homework  disil- 
lusioned them  rather  quickly. 

That  finding  is  enough  food  for  thought  in  itself,  but  I 
must  leave  it  to  one  side  here,  and  merely  note  that  after 
Cherchalli's  work  I was  less  interested  in  chasing  what 
did  or  did  not  get  learned,  whatever  a teacher  taught,  and 
more  interested  in  the  whole  idea  of  life  in  the  language 
classroom,  and  what  it  was  like  to  be  there  in  this  social 
workplace  for  all  the  participants,  teachers,  and  learners. 

Teacher  Development  and  Teacher  Associationism 
At  the  time  Slimani  and  Cherchalli  were  doing  their  doc- 
toral research,  however,  I was  also  heavily  involved  in 
TESOL  (as  Research  Committee  Chair,  then  Executive 
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Board  Member,  then  President).  This  brought  teacher  de- 
velopment to  my  active  consciousness,  especially  when 
Yoby  Guindo,  President  of  MATE,  the  newly  established 
national  language  teacher  association  in  Mali,  asked  me  to 
help  him  work  out  what  contribution  it  could  make,  and 
how,  to  the  development  of  English  language  teachers 
nationally  in  Mali.  I had  already  been  impressed  by  the 
potential  of  small  local  groups  of  teachers  as  a vehicle  for 
professional  development,  through  my  contact  with  the 
English  Language  Teaching  Community  in  Bangalore, 
South  India  (see  Allwright,  1991).  They  had  already  made 
an  explicit  connection  between  teacher  associationism  and 
teacher  development,  with  classroom  research  as  the  main 
vehicle  (see  Naidu  et  al.,  1992). 

But,  when  I tried  introducing  classroom  research  as  a 
vehicle  for  teacher  development,  both  in  print  (Allwright, 
1991)  and  in  practice,  I was  forced  very  quickly  to  conclude 
that  my  standard  model  of  academic  research,  which  was 
being  advocated  as  a key  component  of  Action  Research 
(see  Nunan,  1992),  was  just  not  appropriate  to  the  institu- 
tional and  classroom  realities  of  the  people  I was  working 
with  at  that  time — teachers  of  English  in  the  Cultura  Inglesa, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  (see  Allwright  & Lenzuen,  1997). 

Learner  Autonomy 

At  that  time,  I also  had  a third  distinct  strand  to  my  applied 
linguistic  thinking — learner  autonomy.  Like  most  people 
in  the  field  at  that  time  I saw  learner  autonomy  both  as  a 
vehicle  for  improving  language  learning  achievement  in 
the  short-term,  and,  following  the  Council  of  Europe  in  its 
work  under  the  heading  of  Language  Learning  for  European 
Citizenship  (see  Trim,  1988,  p.  3;  Huttunen,  1993,  pp.  1-3),  as 
a vehicle  for  the  long-term  development  of  generations  of 
learners  able  to  cope  with  the  decision-making  demands  of 
living  in  modem  democratic  states.  So  it  was  natural  for  me 
to  propose,  on  a visit  to  the  Cultura  Inglesa , that  learner 
autonomy  should  be  one  of  the  topics  addressed  in  our 
weekly  discussions.  I was  immediately  challenged  to  deal 
with  teacher  autonomy  as  well,  however,  and  that  made  a 
connection  which  has  proved  very  productive  for  me.  I 
could  now  see  learner  autonomy,  with  its  impossible  inter- 
nal paradox  of  having  to  decide  what  right  you  have  to 
interfere  with  anyone  else's  autonomy  by  trying  to  train 
them  to  be  autonomous,  as  another  form  of  professional 
development.  This  did  not  resolve  the  paradox,  but  it  did 
mean  I could  now  apply  my  thinking  about  teacher  devel- 
opment and  classroom  research  to  my  thinking  about 
development  for  learners,  and  look  for  ways  of  connecting 
them  fruitfully. 

Making  the  Connection  via  Exploratory  Practice 
I was  already  disillusioned  with  academic  classroom 
research  as  a vehicle  for  teacher  development,  and  the 
problems  it  raised — placing  intolerable  burdens  on  al- 
ready busy  people — promised  to  be  even  more  prob- 
lematic for  learners.  But  I still  had  faith  in  systematic 
investigation  as  a key  vehicle  for  development.  So  it 
became  abundantly  clear  to  me  that  I needed  to  rethink 
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my  own  notion  of  classroom  research  and  to  develop 
new  ideas  on  classroom  investigation,  ideas  that  would 
make  practical  sense  for  both  teachers  and  learners.  The 
basic  ideas  came  readily  enough,  because  in  my  work  I 
was  fortunate  to  be  meeting  groups  of  teachers  regu- 
larly, in  the  visits  I made  to  the  Cultura  s branches  in  Rio. 
They  showed  me  how  extremely  busy  teachers  could 
nevertheless  conduct  valuable  investigatory  work  in 
their  own  classrooms,  as  an  integral  part  of  their  peda- 
gogy. We  first  called  it  Exploratory  Teaching,  then  Explor- 
atory Practice,  when  we  realized  the  importance  the 
ideas  held  for  learners  as  well  as  teachers  . At  JALT99  I 
will  set  out  its  rationale  in  detail;  my  workshop  will  offer 
participants  a more  direct,  practical  understanding  of 
Exploratory  Practice  in  the  language  classroom. 

For  now,  suffice  it  to  say  that  Exploratory  Practice  is 
founded  on  two  basic  principles:  (a)  The  main  aim  is 
understanding,  rather  than  problem  solving,  princi- 
pally, but  not  exclusively,  because  intelligent  problem- 
solving surely  depends  upon  an  adequate  prior 
understanding  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  (b)  Any 
work  for  understanding  must  not  get  in  the  way,  but 
must  instead  be  a productive  part  of  the  pedagogy,  for 
learners  as  well  as  for  teachers. 
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Learning  Strategy  Instruction  in  the  English  Classroom 


How  can  English  teachers  accelerate  the  language 
learning  of  their  students?  One  way  is  to  teach 
students  how  to  learn  more  effectively  and  efficiently. 
Learning  strategies,  are  "procedures  or  techniques  that 
learners  can  use  to  facilitate  a learning  task"  (Chamot, 
Barnhardt,  El-Dinary,  & Robbins,  1999,  p.  2).  Learning 
strategies  instruction  can  help  students  of  English  be- 
come better  learners.  In  addition,  skill  in  using  learning 
strategies  assists  students  in  becoming  independent,  con- 
fident learners.  Finally,  students  become  more  motivated 
as  they  begin  to  understand  the  relationship  between 
their  use  of  strategies  and  success  in  learning  English. 

Students  need  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  learning 
processes  and  strategies  that  lead  to  success.  This  aware- 
ness of  one's  own  thinking  processes  is  termed 
metacognition  or  metacognitive  awareness.  Students  who 
reflect  on  their  own  thinking  are  more  likely  to  engage  in 
metacognitive  processes  such  as  planning  how  to  pro- 
ceed with  a learning  task,  monitoring  their  own  perfor- 
mance on  an  ongoing  basis,  finding  solutions  to  problems 
encountered,  and  evaluating  themselves  upon  task 
completion.  These  metacognitive  activities  may  be  diffi- 
cult for  students  accustomed  to  having  a teacher  who 
solves  all  their  learning  problems  and  is  the  sole  judge  of 
their  progress.  Teachers  need  to  encourage  students  to 
rely  more  on  themselves  and  less  on  the  teacher. 

Because  learning  strategies  are  mental  processes  with 
few  observable  manifestations,  teachers  need  to  find  ways 
to  make  the  strategies  as  concrete  as  possible.  For  example, 
strategies  such  as  applying  one's  prior  knowledge  or  mak- 
ing inferences  during  reading  cannot  be  observed,  and 
students  may  encounter  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
and  using  these  types  of  strategies.  The  following  sugges- 
tions can  assist  teachers  in  planning  to  make  strategies 
instruction  more  concrete: 

1.  Give  each  strategy  a name  and  refer  to  it  consistently 
by  the  name  selected.  Table  1 provides  a list  of 
strategy  names  and  definitions. 

2.  Explain  the  purpose  of  the  strategy  and  when  to  use  it. 

3.  List  strategies  with  definitions  on  a poster  or  write 
strategies  on  laminated  cards  that  can  be  posted  on 
the  class  bulletin  board.  Refer  to  the  posted  strate- 
gies when  they  are  taught  and  practiced. 

4.  Prepare  student  materials  that  include  the  name  of 
the  strategy  to  be  practiced  and  a brief  explanation  of 
how  to  use  the  strategy. 

The  instructional  sequence  developed  for  the  Cognitive 
Academic  Language  Learning  Approach  (CALLA) 


(Chamot  & O'Malley,  1994)  has 
provided  a useful  framework 
for  language  learning  strategies 
teaching  (see  Chamot  et  al., 

1999).  The  sequence  provides  a 
five-phase  recursive  cycle  for 
introducing,  teaching,  practic- 
ing, evaluating,  and  applying 
learning  strategies.  In  this  ap- 
proach, highly  explicit  instruc- 
tion in  applying  strategies  to 
learning  tasks  is  gradually 
faded  so  that  students  can  be- 
gin to  assume  greater  responsi- 
bility in  selecting  and  applying 
appropriate  learning  strategies. 

The  cycle  repeats  as  new  strate- 
gies or  new  applications  are 
added  to  students'  strategic  repertoires.  The  five  phases 
of  the  CALLA  instructional  sequence  are  as  follows  (see 
also  Chamot  & O'Malley,  1994;  Chamot  et  al.,  1999): 

Preparation.  The  purpose  of  this  phase  is  to  help  students 
identify  the  strategies  they  are  already  using  and  to  de- 
velop their  metacognitive  awareness  of  the  relationship 
between  their  own  mental  processes  and  effective  learn- 
ing. By  identifying  students'  prior  knowledge  about  and 
current  use  of  learning  strategies,  teachers  can  diagnose  the 
needs  of  their  students  for  learning  strategies  instruction. 
Activities  in  the  Preparation  stage  can  include  class  discus- 
sions about  strategies  used  for  recent  learning  tasks,  group 
or  individual  interviews  about  strategies  used  for  particu- 
lar tasks,  think-aloud  sessions  in  which  students  describe 
their  thought  processes  while  they  work  on  a task,  ques- 
tionnaires or  checklists  about  strategies  used,  and  diary 
entries  about  individual  approaches  to  language  learning. 

Presentation.  This  phase  focuses  on  explaining  and  mod- 
eling the  learning  strategy  or  strategies.  The  teacher  com- 
municates to  students  information  about  the  characteristics, 
usefulness,  and  applications  of  the  strategy  to  be  taught. 
Perhaps  the  most  powerful  way  in  which  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  is  for  the  teacher  to  model  his  or  her  own 
personal  use  of  the  strategy.  For  example,  the  teacher  might 
think  aloud  while  reading  a text  displayed  on  the  overhead 
projector.  Strategies  the  teacher  might  demonstrate  while 
reading  could  include  making  predictions  based  on  the 
title,  using  illustrations  to  recall  prior  knowledge  of  the 
topic,  selectively  attending  to  headings  and  bold-faced 
text,  monitoring  comprehension  and  making  decisions 
about  how  unfamiliar  words,  structures,  or  ideas  should  be 
treated,  and,  finally,  evaluating  how  successful  he  or  she 
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has  been  in  learning  from  the  text.  The 
teacher  can  then  ask  students  to  recall  the 
strategies  they  observed,  and  the  teacher 
can  further  describe  the  strategies,  provide 
a specific  name  for  each  strategy,  and  ex- 
plain when  the  strategy  can  be  used  most 
effectively.  This  modeling  helps  students 
visualize  themselves  working  successfully 
on  a similar  task. 

Practice.  In  this  phase,  students  have  the 
opportunity  of  practicing  the  learning 
strategy  with  an  authentic  learning  task. 
The  practice  will  frequently  take  place 
during  collaborative  work  with  class- 
mates. For  example,  a group  of  students 
might  read  a story,  then  describe  the  im- 
ages the  story  evoked  in  each,  discuss 
unfamiliar  words  encountered  and  infer 
meanings  through  context  cues,  and  take 
turns  summarizing  the  main  points  of  the 
story.  Strategies  can  be  practiced  with  any 
language  or  content  task,  and  can  involve 
any  combination  of  language  modalities. 

Evaluation.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
phase  is  to  provide  students  with  oppor- 
tunities to  evaluate  their  own  success  in 
using  learning  strategies,  thus  develop- 
ing their  metacognitive  awareness  of  their 
own  learning  processes.  Activities  that 
develop  students'  self-evaluation  insights 
include  debriefing  discussions  after  strat- 
egies practice,  learning  logs  in  which  stu- 
dents record  the  results  of  their  learning 
strategies  applications,  checklists  of  strat- 
egies used,  and  open-ended  question- 
naires in  which  students  can  express  their 
opinions  about  the  usefulness  of  particu- 
lar strategies. 

Expansion.  In  this  phase  students  make 
personal  decisions  about  the  strategies 
that  they  find  most  effective,  apply  these 
strategies  to  new  contexts  in  other  classes 
as  well  as  in  the  English  class,  and  devise 
their  own  individual  combinations  and 
interpretations  of  learning  strategies.  By 
this  stage,  the  goal  of  learning  strategies 
instruction  has  been  achieved,  for  stu- 
dents have  become  independently  strate- 
gic and  are  able  to  reflect  on  and  regulate 
their  own  learning.  (For  additional  sug- 
gestions and  examples  of  learning  strat- 
egy activities,  see  Chamot  et  al.,  1999.) 

A feature  of  the  CALLA  instructional 
sequence  is  that  the  needs  and  thoughts  of 
students  are  central  to  all  instruction.  The 
sequence  guides  students  towards  increas- 
ing levels  of  independence,  fostering  atti- 
tudes of  academic  self-efficacy. 


Learning  strategies  for  Foreign  Language  Students 

Organizational  Planning:  Setting  a learning  goal;  planning  how  to 
carry  out  a project,  write  a story,  or  solve  a problem. 

Predicting:  Using  parts  of  a text  (such  as  illustrations,  titles,  head- 
ings, organization)  or  a real  life  situation  and  your  own  back- 
ground knowledge  to  anticipate  what  is  likely  to  occur  next. 

Self -management:  Seeking  or  arranging  the  conditions  that  help 
you  learn. 

Activating  Prior  Knowledge:  Using  your  background  knowledge  to 
understand  and  learn  something  new,  brainstorming  relevant 
words  and  ideas,  making  associations  and  analogies;  writing 
or  telling  what  you  know. 

Monitoring:  Being  aware  of  how  well  a task  is  going,  how  well  you 
are  understanding  while  listening  or  reading,  or  how  well  you 
are  expressing  your  ideas  when  speaking  or  writing. 

Selective  Attention:  Focusing  on  specific  aspects  of  a task,  such  as 
locating  patterns  in  a story,  identifying  key  words  or  ideas, 
listening  to  or  scanning  a text  for  particular  information,  or 
observing  relevant  items  or  phenomena. 

Using  and  Making  Rules:  Applying  a rule  (phonetic,  grammatical, 
linguistic,  mathematical,  scientific,  or  other)  to  understand  a 
text  or  complete  a task;  figuring  out  rules  or  patterns  from 
examples. 

Note-taking:  Writing  down  key  information  in  verbal,  graphic,  or 
numerical  form,  often  as  concept  maps,  spider  maps,  T-lists, 
time  lines,  or  other  types  of  graphic  organizers. 

Imagery:  Using  mental  or  real  pictures  or  other  visual  cues  to 
understand  or  remember  information,  or  to  solve  a problem. 

Cooperation:  Working  with  classmates  to  complete  a task  or  project, 
demonstrate  a process  or  product,  share  knowledge,  solve 
problems,  give  and  receive  feedback,  and  develop  social  skills. 

Making  Inferences:  Using  the  context  of  an  oral  or  written  text  and 
your  own  background  knowledge  to  guess  at  meanings  of 
unfamiliar  words  or  ideas. 

Substitution:  Using  a synonym,  paraphrase,  or  circumlocution 
when  you  want  to  express  an  idea  and  do  not  know  the  exact 
word(s)  you  need. 

Using  Resources:  Using  reference  materials  (books,  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  videos,  exhibitions,  performances,  computer 
programs  and  databases,  the  Internet,  and  so  forth)  to  find 
information  or  complete  a task. 

Classification:  Grouping  words,  concepts,  physical  objects,  num- 
bers, or  quantities  according  to  their  attributes;  constructing 
graphic  organizers  to  show  a classification. 

Questioning  for  Clarification:  Negotiating  meaning  by  asking  for 
clarification,  explanation,  confirmation,  rephrasing,  or  ex- 
amples. 

Summarizing:  Making  a mental,  oral,  or  written  summary  of 
something  you  listened  to  or  read;  retelling  a story  or  other  text 
in  your  own  words. 

Seif -assessment:  Completing  a task,  then  judging  how  well  you 
did,  whether  you  reached  your  goal,  and  how  effective  your 
learning  strategies  or  problem-solving  procedures  were. 

Adapted  from:  Chamot,  A.  U.  (1996).  Accelerating  achievement  with  learning 
strategies.  Glenview,  IL:  Scott  Foresman  Addison  Wesley. 
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Ongoing  monitoring  of  students'  use  of  both  instructed 
and  individually  developed  strategies  is  essential  if 
teachers  are  to  scaffold  their  instruction  successfully.  In 
scaffolded  instruction,  teachers  begin  with  explicit  in- 
struction and  gradually  reduce  prompts  and  cues  to 
students.  In  this  way  students  begin  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  and  regulation  of  their  own  learning.  Indi- 
vidual students  may  need  greater  or  lesser  amounts  of 
explicit  strategies  instruction,  depending  on  the  degree 
to  which  they  have  developed  strategies  independently 
of  instruction.  This  is  why  teachers  need  to  assess  their 
students'  ability  to  use  the  strategies  independently  and 
transfer  them  to  new  tasks.  When  students  are  able  to 


use  instructed  strategies  without  prompting,  they  need 
to  explore  new  strategies,  new  applications,  and  new 
opportunities  for  self-regulated  learning.  The  quest  for 
self-regulated  learning  is — in  common  with  all  forms  of 
self-knowledge — a life-long  endeavor,  and  even  high 
achieving  adults  can  continue  to  develop  their  reper- 
toire of  effective  learning  strategies. 
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Investigating  Novice  and  Experienced  ESL  Teacher 
Differences:  Implications  for  Teacher  Training 


Any  new  insights  that  can  potentially  inform  lan- 
guage teacher  education  are  welcome  in  our  field 
today.  Since  the  late  80s,  there  have  been  calls  to  examine, 
improve,  and  consolidate  the  knowledge  base  of  teacher 
education  (Lar sen-Freeman,  1990;  Clark  & Peterson,  1986; 
Richards  & Nunan,  1990;  Richards,  1998).  For  years, 
people  saw  this  knowledge  base  largely  as  information 
on  how  to  help  prospective  teachers  develop  expertise  in 
their  subject  areas  (the  content  of  teaching).  So  they 
focused  largely  on  gathering  the  content  necessary  for 
teachers  in  training  to  acquire  the  skills  to  teach  their 
subjects  effectively. 

Recently,  however,  teacher  educators  have  realized  that 
knowing  what  to  teach  is  only  one  of  the  many  types  of 
knowledge  that  teachers  bring  into  their  teaching.  They 
also  bring  knowledge  concerned  with  transforming  con- 
tent into  teachable  forms.  Shulman  (1986)  suggests  that  not 
all  content  can  or  need  be  taught  and  it  takes  special  skills 
to  know  what  is  teachable  and  how  to  package  it  so  that 
students  can  learn  it  (pedagogical  content  knowledge). 
Teachers  also  possess  beliefs  and  implicit  theories  about 
teaching  (Hollingsworth,  1989;  Richards,  1998),  formed 
from  their  experience  as  students  and  from  teacher  training 
or  experience,  which  influence  their  classroom  behaviour 
(Breen,  1991;  Johnson  1995;  Van  Patten,  1997). 


Recently,  studies  of  second 
language  acquisition  (e.g., 

Lightbown  & Spada,  1993)  and 
classroom  instruction  studies 
(e.g.,  Chaudron,  1988)  have 
been  among  the  most  discussed 
sources  of  information  for  a 
solid  knowledge  base.  But  I am 
focusing  here  on  comparison 
studies  of  novice  and  experi- 
enced teachers,  which  abound 
in  general  education  (e.g., 

Fogarty,  Wang,  & Creek,  1983; 

Magliaro  & Borko,  1986),  but 
are  only  beginning  to  appear  in 
L2  teaching  (e.g.,  Almarza,  1996; 

Johnson,  1994;  Richards,  Ho,  & 

Giblin,  1996;  Richards,  Li,  & 

Tang  1998).  Nevertheless,  I think  these  studies  have 
interesting  implications  for  L2  teacher  education. 

Three  Comparison  Studies 

My  studies  comparing  novice  and  experienced  teachers 
were  the  natural  offshoot  of  an  earlier  study  I conducted 
on  experienced  ESL  teacher's  pedagogical  knowledge 
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(Gatbonton  1999a),  asking  whether  one  could  gain  access 
to  teachers'  pedagogical  knowledge  by  probing  the 
thoughts  they  claimed  they  had  as  they  taught.  The 
participants  were  two  sets  of  experienced  teachers:  Course 
I teachers  (n=3),  and  Course  II  (n=4).  These  groups  taught 
similar  courses  in  English  to  adult  students  a year  apart. 
Each  teacher  had  spent  at  least  ten  years  teaching  ESL, 
five  years  in  communicative  language  teaching.  Novice 
teachers  co-taught  Course  II,  but  this  study  did  not  focus 
on  them. 

I videotaped  both  sets  of  teachers  teaching  their  les- 
sons, then  asked  them  to  view  a one  hour-segment  of 
their  first  or  second  videotaped  lesson  and  tape  record 
the  thoughts  they  recalled  having  while  teaching  these 
segments.  I then  conducted  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analyses  on  their  recorded  thoughts.  (See  Gatbonton 
1999a  for  the  full  analytical  procedure.) 

The  study  confirmed  that  it  is  possible  to  gain  access  to 
teachers'  knowledge  through  their  revealed  thoughts. 
Each  set  of  teachers  independently  reported  a similar  list 
of  20  to  21  categories  of  pedagogical  knowledge.  Some 
concerned  students:  for  example,  noting  student  reaction 
and  behaviour;  knowing  student  personalities,  likes,  dis- 
likes, backgrounds,  etc.  Others  focused  on  teachers:  know- 
ing self,  self-critique.  Still  others  related  to  instructional 
matters:  comprehension  check,  decision-making,  lan- 
guage management,  organizing  group  work,  probing 
previous  knowledge,  procedure  check,  progress  check. 
The  rest  focused  on  affective  matters  like  creating  rap- 
port, planned  acts  like  executing  the  lesson  plan,  and 
others — for  example,  aids. 

In  a follow-up  study  (Gatbonton,  1999b)  I took  the  data 
of  the  second  set  of  experienced  teachers  (Course  II 
Teachers)  in  Gatbonton  (1999a)  and  compared  them  with 
the  data  of  novice  teachers  (n  = 4)  who  co-taught  the 
course.  These  novice  teachers  had  less  than  two  years' 
experience  beyond  their  teacher  training  program's  prac- 
tice teaching,  some  with  none  or  little. 

The  analysis  revealed  that  the  two  groups  were  similar 
in  important  ways.  For  example,  the  novice  teachers 
reported  categories  of  pedagogical  knowledge  that 
matched  20  of  the  categories  reported  by  the  experienced 
teachers.  Of  these  20  categories,  a subset  of  seven  or  eight 
were  also  predominant  for  both  experienced  and  novice 
teachers. 

But  there  were  also  striking  differences.  For  example, 
two  categories — self-critique  and  note  student  reactions 
& behaviour — appeared  in  the  novice  teachers'  predomi- 
nant set  but  not  in  the  experienced  teachers'  predominant 
set.  In  addition,  the  most  frequently  reported  category  for 
the  experienced  teacher  was  language  management:  the 
handling  of  (a)  input,  the  language  they  wanted  their 
students  to  be  exposed  to  in  the  learning  activities;  and  (b) 
output,  the  language  the  students  produced.  In  contrast, 
language  management  ranked  only  third  for  the  novice 
teachers.  Their  top  category  was  noting  student  reaction 
and  behaviour,  suggesting  that  for  them  charting  how 
the  students  related  to  them  was  more  important  than 
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ensuring  that  they  learned  the  language.  This  result  is 
consistent  with  the  finding  in  general  education  that 
novice  teachers  focus  initially  on  their  relationships  with 
the  students  and  on  the  task  of  learning  only  in  latter 
stages  (e.g.,  Calderhead,  1991). 

Since  novice  and  experienced  teachers  reported  differ- 
ences in  the  frequency  and  saliency  of  language  manage- 
ment thoughts,  I decided  to  examine  this  category  further 
and  conducted  further  content  analysis  on  each  of  the 
language  management  comments  from  the  original  study 
(Gatbonton  1999c).  The  first  aim  was  to  discover  what 
specific  strategies  of  input  and  output  management  the 
teachers  were  thinking  of  as  they  taught.  The  second  was 
to  find  out  whether  the  two  sets  of  teachers  differed  in  the 
kinds  of  strategies  they  used  and  the  frequency  with 
which  they  used  them. 

The  results  again  revealed  interesting  similarities  be- 
tween the  experienced  and  novice  teachers:  for  example, 
similar  categories  of  input  management  strategies,  rang- 
ing from  making  sure  that  there  was  input  to  ensuring 
that  the  amount  was  sufficient,  to  highlighting  the  input 
so  students  can  take  note  of  it,  and  checking  student 
comprehension.  They  also  reported  the  same  categories 
of  output  management  strategies.  These  ranged  from 
simply  noting  that  someone  produced  or  did  not  pro- 
duce language  to  creating  situations  to  provoke  the 
production  of  certain  utterances,  to  correcting  them, 
and  so  on. 

However,  the  results  also  revealed  interesting  differ- 
ences. Experienced  teachers  generally  reported  more 
varied  strategies  per  category  of  input  and  output  man- 
agement than  did  novice  teachers.  For  example,  in  the 
category  of  making  sure  there  was  input,  experienced 
teachers  reported  14  different  strategies  (e.g.,  providing 
input  by  manipulating  the  task,  providing  input  through 
reading,  provoking  the  production  of  certain  utterances 
using  props,  eliciting)  while  novice  teachers  reported 
only  three. 

Implications  for  teacher  training 
These  results  suggest  that  one  can  access  concrete  areas  of 
differences  between  experienced  and  novice  teachers. 
Although  not  all  are  relevant  to  teacher  education,  there 
is  a great  deal  of  possibility  that  some  are.  One  can 
conceive  of  the  development  of  teaching  expertise  as  a 
continuum,  with  novice  teachers  placed  at  earlier  stages 
and  experienced  teachers  at  latter  stages.  Some  differ- 
ences between  teachers  found  at  different  stages  may 
reflect  novice  teachers'  gaps  in  knowledge.  Can  these 
gaps  be  remedied  by  teacher  training?  For  example, 
further  exploring  the  differences  between  novice  and 
experienced  teachers'  use  of  language  management  may 
reveal  a role  for  teacher  training.  One  can  find  out,  for 
example,  whether  and  how  teaching  the  different  strate- 
gies reported  by  experienced  teachers  but  found  missing 
in  novice  teachers  can  affect  the  latter's  development. 

Examining  these  areas,  no  doubt,  requires  painstak- 
ing and  careful  research  but  the  efforts  will  pay  off.  As 
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mentioned  earlier,  any  insights  gained  from  these  stud- 
ies will  inform  the  knowledge  base  of  teacher  education, 
the  building  of  which  is  a central  task  in  teacher  educa- 
tion these  days. 
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Neurological  Frontiers 


For  25  years  I have  worked  as  a modern  language 
methodologist  and  now,  suddenly,  in  mid-career,  I 
see  a whole  new  horizon  opening  before  me.  For  25  years, 
in  the  excellent  company  of  people  like  Alan  Maley, 
Bernard  Dufeu,  Andrew  Wright,  Paul  Davis,  John  Mor- 
gan, Jean  Marc  Care,  Herbert  Puchta,  Luke  Prodromou, 
Donald  Freeman,  Tessa  Woodward,  Seth  Lindstromberg, 
and  Peter  Grundy,  I have  beavered  away  at  exercises  that 
have  certainly  made  the  language  classroom  much  less 
tedious  than  it  was  in  the  early  70s,  a time  when  I greeted 
the  poverty-stricken  bag  of  activities  proposed  by  Robert 
O'Neill  (1971)  in  Kernels  Intermediate  with  rapture — they 
were  so  much  better  than  what  we  had  had  before.  We 
now  have  available  a powerful  edifice  of  techniques  to 
use  in  the  EFL  classroom,  and  it  is  the  methodologists 
who  have  borrowed  them,  adapted  them,  and  created 
them.  The  fact  that  maybe  not  more  than  10,000  of  the 
400,000  colleagues  who  teach  EFL  in  China's  secondary 
schools  know  anything  about  these  techniques  is  a sad 
one.  The  fact  that  you  can  do  a Master's  in  ELT  in  the  US 
or  the  UK  and  learn  very  little  about  the  sizeable  toolbox 
now  available  is  a sad  fact,  too.  However,  the  knowledge 
and  experience  are  there  and  available  in  200  or  300 
teachers'  handbooks,  from  where  they  gradually  filter 
into  the  internationally  produced  course  books. 

The  Snag  in  the  Methodologists'  Work 
Our  main  problem  over  the  past  25  years  is  that  we  have 
devised  exercises  with  very  little  knowledge  of  how 
people  learn  language.  We  have  had  to  work  with  little 
or  no  scientifically  validated  knowledge.  We  have  had 
to  follow  our  hunches  and  work  artistically.  Having 
devised  an  exercise  we  have  been  able  to  watch  students 
using  the  scenario  in  question  and  then  been  able  to 
think  analytically  about  how  the  exercise  appears  to  be 
helping  or  not  helping  the  learner.  In  this  area,  sadly,  the 
writings  of  most  of  the  applied  linguists  have  been  of 
little  help. 

The  neurologists  of  the  brain,  people  like  A.  Damasio 
(1994),  have  recently  started  publishing  material  that 
begins  to  describe  how  learning  may  take  place,  and 
which  areas  of  the  human  brain  are  involved.  With  the 
growth  of  these  neurological  studies  we  are  gradually 
building  up  a physiological  picture  of  how  learning 
happens.  If  this  continues,  then  language  methodologists 
will  have  some  basis  for  favoring  Activity  A over  Activity 
B in  terms  of  the  brain  activity  provoked  by  each. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  way  discoveries  in  neuroscience 
can  suddenly  throw  light  onto  an  area  of  language  teach- 
ing where  before  what  we  did  was  little  more  than 
psychological  guessing. 
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Correction  as  an  Example  of  an 
Area  Illuminated  by  Neuro- 
science 

When  I first  came  into  teaching 
35  years  back,  correction  was  not 
an  area  of  worry  or  concern.  The 
student  made  a mistake  and  I 
said:  "Not  'teburu,  ' Hiroi,  say 
'table.'"  Was  that  not  what  teach- 
ers were  there  for? 

The  next  step,  for  me,  was  to 
observe  students  as  I corrected 
them  and  to  wonder  what  they 
were  really  doing  with  the  correc- 
tion. I began  to  notice  that  the 
Hirois  went  on  saying  "table" 
wrong,  despite  my  best  correc- 
tion effort.  I noticed  that  oceans  of 
scrupulous  red  ink  did  not  much 
improve  my  students'  writing. 

After  doing  some  psychologi- 
cal reading  and  after  working  with  some  master  teachers, 
like  Gattegno,  I realized  that  the  acceptability  of  correc- 
tion, like  the  acceptability  of  any  advice,  depends  on  who 
is  giving  it,  when,  and  where.  By  looking  at  behavior 
correction  in  the  family,  it  has  become  clear  that  there  is 
a big  difference  between  parental  correction  and  sibling 
correction,  parallel  to  teacher  and  peer  correction  in  the 
classroom.  This  brought  greater  clarity  into  my  thinking; 
and,  since  then,  I have  devised  a variety  of  parental 
correction  techniques  and  sibling  ones. 

When  I began  writing  letters  to  students,  I realized  that 
I did  not  want  to  correct  the  letters  they  sent  me.  It  seemed 
to  run  against  the  grain  of  the  communication  to  give  them 
their  letters  back  with  marks  all  over  them.  As  I corre- 
sponded more  with  students,  I realized  how  right  my 
instinctive  refusal  to  correct  had  been.  By  not  focusing  on 
the  negative,  I helped  students  open  their  wings  and  fly 
across  the  page,  take  risks  and  try  to  say  things  they  really 
could  not  yet  say.  I then  added  principled  zero  correction  to 
parental  correction  and  sibling  correction. 

All  this  thinking  about  correction  up  to  this  point  had 
been  teacherish  and  psychological.  I had  only  dealt  with 
correction  from  the  outside,  social  correction.  But  what 
about  self-correction?  Why  do  second  language  speakers 
correct  oral  mistakes  they  make  a second  after  making 
them?  How  do  they  do  this?  Using  some  of  the  tools 
offered  by  neuro  linguistic  programming  (NLP),  I set  out 
to  find  out  how.  I discovered  that  people  are  very  differ- 
ent in  the  way  they  self-correct,  at  least  according  to  the 
accounts  they  are  able  to  give  of  the  process.  Here  is  one 
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native  English  speaker's  reflections  on  this  matter: 

When  I am  speaking  Russian  or  German  and  waiting 
for  a speaking  turn  in  a conversation,  I will  suddenly 
get  an  abstract  picture  of  the  shape  of  the  grammar  I 
intend  to  use  . . . When  this  happens  my  sentence 
usually  comes  out  correct  ....  My  visual  monitor 
serves  me  well,  when  it  is  activated  before  I speak. 
However,  if  it  switches  on  while  I am  in  mid  sentence 
and  allows  me  to  see  I am  making  a mistake,  then  I go 

to  pieces ...  I pause  and  stumble This  is  a very  bad 

feeling.  (As  cited  in  Brown,  1999,  pp.  39-41.) 


If  I am  in  mid  sentence  and  I make  a mistake  I am 
aware  of,  I hear  one  of  two  voices  in  my  head.  One  is 
on  the  left  side  and  it  comes  up  from  below,  curls 
round  the  left  side  of  my  head  and  then  goes  out  in 
front  of  me.  This  voice  is  kind,  soft  and  low  and  it  is 
very  easy  to  accept  correction  from  it.  The  other 
moves  in  a directionally  similar  way  but  on  my  right 
side.  It  is  harsh,  loud  and  accusatory  and  I hate 
accepting  correction  from  it.  I fear  it.  (As  cited  in 
Brown,  1999,  pp.  39-41) 

Accurate,  self-reported  information  about  students'  in- 
ner processes  of  self-correction  is  of  immediate  practical 
use  to  the  teacher.  If  I were  teaching  Russian  to  the  first 
English  speaker,  it  would  never  make  sense  to  interrupt 
his  conversational  flow  to  correct  anything:  Why  imitate 
the  dysfunctional  side  of  his  inner  monitor?  If  I were 
teaching  Spanish  to  the  second  English  speaker,  I could 
do  great  harm  by  offering  correction  in  a voice  that 
seemed  loud  or  harsh  to  her. 

Self-correction  also  fascinates  the  neurologists.  They 
want  to  know  what  exactly  happens  in  the  brain  when 
someone  self-corrects.  They  have  used  brain  scanning  to 
discover  that  during  error  correction  there  is  intense 
activity  in  a curve  of  gray  matter  just  under  the  frontal 
lobes,  an  area  known  as  the  anterior  cingulate  cortex,  or 
ACC.  Researchers  from  Pittsburgh  University  report  that 
the  ACC,  when  monitored  with  magnetic  resonance  im- 
aging, seems  to  activate  whenever  its  owner  gets  a simple 
task  wrong  (Carter  et  al.,  1990).  In  their  experiment,  the 
subjects  were  asked  to  distinguish  between  different 
letter  sequences.  As  a language  teacher,  I am  amazed  to 
learn  that  a discrete  set  of  cells  are  activating  the  first 
English  speaker's  abstract  pictures  about  Russian  gram- 
mar and  setting  off  one  or  the  other  of  the  second  English 
speaker's  correctional  voices.  The  anterior  cingulate  cor- 
tex is  the  actual  location  of  the  internal  process  that 
students  have  described  to  me  in  conscious  words. 

If  only  I were  competent  to  read  and  evaluate  what  most 
neurologists  are  producing,  week  by  week,  month  by 
month.  Knowledge  of  what  the  brain  does  when  we  self- 
correct,  when  we  are  corrected  by  a teacher,  when  we  do 
not  notice  our  mistakes  is  central  to  how  EFL  teachers 

o 


should  go  about  teaching.  In  my  view,  brain  neurology 
already  has  offered  and  will  increasingly  offer  language 
teachers  answers  to  questions  we  have  not  yet  had  the  wit 
to  ask  but  which,  unknowingly,  we  need  answers  to. 
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This  speaker  seems  to  see  grammar  as  a visual  entity. 
This  is  not  always  the  case.  Here  another  English  speaker 
describes  what  happens  when  she  is  speaking  Spanish: 
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H.  Douglas  Brown 

Some  Practical  Thoughts 
about  Student-Sensitive 
Critical  Pedagogy 

In  recent  years,  the  language  teaching  profession  has 
witnessed  a stark  increase  in  the  number  of  articles, 
chapters,  books,  and  presentations  on  the  ''critical"  na- 
ture of  language  pedagogy.  We  language  teachers  and 
teacher  educators  are  reminded  that  we  are  all  driven  by 
convictions  about  what  this  world  should  look  like,  how 
its  people  should  behave,  how  its  governments  should 
control  that  behavior,  and  how  its  inhabitants  should  be 
partners  in  the  stewardship  of  the  planet.  We  are  told, 
for  example,  we  should  . . embody  in  our  teaching  a 
vision  of  a better  and  more  humane  life"  (Giroux  & 
McLaren,  1989,  p.  xiii).  Or,  as  Pennycook  stated  it,  "the 
crucial  issue  here  is  to  turn  classrooms  into  places  where 
the  accepted  canons  of  knowledge  can  be  challenged 
and  questioned"  (1994,  p.  298). 

However,  critical  language  pedagogy  brings  with  it  the 
reminder  that  learners  of  the  English  language  must  be  free 
to  be  themselves,  think  for  themselves,  behave  intellectu- 
ally without  coercion  from  a powerful  elite  (Clarke,  1990), 
cherish  their  beliefs  and  traditions  and  cultures  without  the 
threat  of  forced  change  (Edge,  1996).  In  our  classrooms, 
where  "the  dynamics  of  power  and  domination . . . perme- 
ate the  fabric  of  classroom  life"  (Auerbach,  1995,  p.  9),  we 
are  alerted  to  a possible  "covert  political  agenda  [beneath 
our]  overt  technical  agenda"  (Phiilipson,  1992,  p.  27). 

Is  there  a middle  ground?  Can  English  language  teach- 
ers facilitate  formation  of  classroom  communities  of  learn- 
ers who  critically  examine  moral,  ethical,  and  political 
issues  surrounding  them,  without  pushing  a personal 
agenda?  I would  like  to  suggest  four  principles,  along  with 
some  examples,  of  engaging  in  critical  pedagogy  while 
respecting  the  values  and  beliefs  of  our  students. 

Four  Principles 

When  we  focus  on  critical  pedagogy,  what  first  comes  to 
mind  is  a number  of  so-called  hot  topics  that  we  can 
address  in  our  classrooms.  Topics  like  non-violence,  hu- 
man rights,  gender  equality,  racial  or  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion, health  issues,  environmental  action,  and  political 
activism  are  controversial,  they  are  sensitive  to  students' 
value  systems,  and  they  demand  critical  thinking.  I would 
like  to  suggest  four  principles  for  dealing  with  such  topics: 

1 .  Allow  students  to  express  themselves  openly.  (Be  sen- 
sitive to  power  relationships,  encourage  candid  ex- 
pression.) 

2.  Genuinely  respect  students'  points  of  view.  (Validate 
students'  points  of  view.) 
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3.  Encourage  both  or  many  sides  of  an  issue.  (Embrace 
all  seriously-offered  statements,  opinions,  and  be- 
liefs.) 

4.  Do  not  force  students  to  think  just  like  you.  (Delay  or 
withhold  your  own  opinion.) 

Practical  Examples 

Consider  the  following  examples  of  classroom  activities 
from  around  the  world.  Do  they  abide  by  the  above 
principles?  Can  your  classroom  replicate  any  of  them? 

In  Brazil,  a curriculum  for  children  takes  them  on  an 
adventure  trip  searching  for  magic  glasses  which,  they 
discover,  will  enable  them  to  see  the  world  as  it  could  be  if 
everyone  respected  it.  The  program  teaches  appreciation 
for  Native  Indians  of  Brazil,  their  culture,  stories,  and 
music;  it  teaches  gender  roles,  animal  rights,  and  environ- 
mental stewardship.  (Maria  Rita  Vieira) 

In  Japan,  a classroom  research  project  called  "Dreams 
and  Dream  Makers"  had  students  choose  a person  who 
"worked  to  make  the  world  a more  peaceful  place." 
(Donna  Mclnnis) 

In  Singapore,  an  activity  called  "Stamping  out  Insults," 
focused  on  why  people  insult  others  and  helped  students 
to  learn  and  use  kind,  affirming  words  as  they  disagreed 
with  one  another.  (George  Jacobs) 

From  China,  a teacher  had  students  study  oppression 
and  suppression  of  free  speech  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  calling  for  critical  analysis  of  the  roots  and  rem- 
edies of  such  denial  of  freedom.  Without  his  espousing 
any  particular  point  of  view,  and  under  the  guise  of 
offering  criticism  of  another  country's  practices,  students 
were  led  to  comprehend  alternative  points  of  view. 
(Anonymous  by  request) 

In  Armenia,  a teacher  had  students  share  their  grandpar- 
ents' experiences  during  the  1915  Armenian  genocide 
when  more  than  1.5  million  Armenians  were  killed  in 
Turkey.  Nearly  every  student  had  family  members  who 
had  been  killed.  Discussions  focused  on  how  ethnic  groups 
could  overcome  such  catastrophes  and  learn  to  live  to- 
gether as  cooperative,  peaceful  neighbors.  (Nick  Dimmitt) 
A teacher  in  Israel  told  of  a unit  in  which  students  had 
to  create  an  ethical  marketing  and  advertising  campaign 
for  a product.  Cases  of  Colgate  widening  the  mouth  of 
toothpaste  tubes  and  of  Revlon's  making  the  glass  on  nail 
polish  bottles  a little  thicker  led  students  to  face  ethical 
issues.  (Stuart  Carroll) 

In  Egypt,  where  the  status  of  women  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  culture,  a teacher  used  an  activity  that  culminated 
in  the  students'  writing  up  a "bill  of  rights"  for  women  in 
Egypt.  (Mona  Grant  Nashed) 

Can  you,  in  turn,  engage  in  sensitive  critical  pedagogy 
in  your  classrooms?  What  are  some  activities  you  can  do 
that  would  respect  students'  points  of  view  yet  stir  them 
to  a higher  consciousness  of  their  own  role  as  agents  of 
change?  The  little  differences  here  and  there  that  you 
make  can  add  up  to  fulfilling  visions  of  a better  and  more 
humane  world. 
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Christopher  N.  Candlin 
& Ken  Keobke 

Tasks,  Materials,  and 
Classroom  Contexts 

Take  a moment  to  imagine  the  ideal  classroom  con- 
text. Teachers  would  have  freedom  to  make  choices 
among  a wide  range  of  teaching  and  learning  materials. 
The  learning  materials  they  use  would  be  closely  geared 
to  the  interests,  ages  and  cultural  expectations  of  their 
learners.  Teaching  materials  would  reflect  what  we 
know  about  the  nature  of  language.  The  tasks  included 
would  be  directed  at  enhancing  how  learners  learn,  how 
they  could  improve  their  language  performance,  and 
how  they  could  experience,  interactively,  what  each 
learner  could  contribute  to  a common  learning  purpose. 

Classroom  life  is  not  like  that.  Instead,  the  norm  is  that 
teachers  are  presented  with  a limited  range  of  materials 
and  tasks,  which  may  have  no  theoretical  basis  or  may 
embody  contradictory  theories  of  learning  and  teaching. 
The  room  for  exploring  options  for  delivering  instruction 
is  often  limited  and  frustrating.  In  the  face  of  such  chal- 
lenges, we  ask  ourselves,  "What  is  to  be  done?" 

First,  we  can  try  to  work  out  the  cognitive  principles 
underpinning  the  tasks  and  evaluate  their  effectiveness. 
Second,  we  can  examine  how  representative  the  content 
and  activities  of  the  materials  and  tasks  are  to  the  con- 
texts of  teaching  and  learning  in  our  desirable  class- 
room. Third,  we  can  ask  questions  about  the  quality  of 
language  exposure  the  materials  provide.  Finally,  we 


can  question  the  overall  framework  of  the  materials  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  support  (as  is  often  the  case)  less 
well-equipped  and  less  experienced  teachers  to  do  a 
good  job  in  difficult  circumstances. 

The  issues  facing  such  teachers  working  with  such 
materials  in  such  classrooms  have  often  been  consid- 
ered. In  many  studies,  problems  have  been  identified 
that  usually  include  questions  of  available  time,  appro- 
priateness and  relevance,  teachability  of  content  and 
tasks,  and  attuning  to  learners'  levels  of  competence, 
both  linguistic  and  cognitive.  But  the  central  concerns  of 
our  sessions  revolve  around  how  to  address  these  issues 
in  a practical  way  that  can  benefit  teachers  and  learners. 
We  need  to  consider  how  to  develop  strategies,  systems, 
and  structures  that  can  be  used  to  evaluate  learning 
materials  and  their  classroom  contexts  to  allow  teachers 
to  reflect  intelligently  on  what  they  should  use,  adapt, 
and  discard.  We  need  to  develop  materials  that  seek  to 
address  at  least  some  of  those  issues,  including  increas- 
ing student  autonomy  to  make  them  responsible  for 
their  own  learning  beyond  the  walls  of  the  classroom. 

In  approaching  these  issues,  our  concerns  range  from 
the  theoretically-based  analysis  of  language,  learning, 
and  classroom  context  to  the  development  of  effective 
learning  materials,  both  simple  (to  ensure  usability)  and 
complex  (to  offer  insight  into  the  richness  of  language). 
Our  sessions  at  JALT99  will  focus  on  evaluation  and 
design  of  materials  as  well  as  appraisal  and  delivery. 
Above  all,  these  sessions  will  address  how  we  might 
match  what  we  do  and  the  materials  and  resources  we 
use  to  the  twin  demands  posed  by  theory  and  the  con- 
texts of  teaching  and  learning  English  in  a real  world. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  we  plan  to  draw  on  our  comple- 
mentary experience  of  linguistics,  social  psychology, 
and  foreign  language  teaching  pedagogy,  to  look  closely 
at  how  theories  and  research  into  task-based  learning 
have  developed,  how  they  can  be  adapted  into  class- 
room practice,  and  how  we  can  work  out  a set  of  viable 
guidelines  for  both  task  design  and  materials  develop- 
ment. These  guidelines  need  to  take  into  account  what 
we  know  about  language,  learning,  and  how  learners 
navigate  the  discourses  and  activities  of  the  classroom 
and  classroom  materials.  Above  all,  we  are  interested  in 
how  apparently  small  changes  in  the  way  we  teach  and 
how  we  organize  learning  can  have  quite  dramatic 
effects  in  enhancing  learners'  opportunities  to  learn. 

Planning  is  one  thing,  evaluating  is  another.  There- 
fore we  are  also  interested  in  taking  our  ideas  about 
teacher  action  research  in  classrooms  further  so  that  we 
may  reflect  on  the  teachability  of  materials  and  tasks 
that  enhance  teachers'  own  teaching  capacities  as  well  as 
enhance  learners'  learning. 
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Featured  Speakers:  Curtis 


Andy  Curtis 

Connecting  the  Hand,  the 
Head,  and  the  Heart: 
Reflective  Practice  and  Action 
Research  in  the  Classroom 

The  idea  of  creating  connections  is  such  an  impor- 
tant one,  so  fundamental,  that  we  might  wonder  why 
it  needs  to  be  stated  so  explicitly.  One  reason  is,  I think, 
because  of  what  I refer  to  as  "the  artificial  and  institu- 
tionalized compartmentalization  of  knowledge."  Not, 
admittedly,  a very  user-friendly  phrase,  it  does  not  so 
much  trip  off  the  tongue  as  it  does  trip,  stumble,  and  fall 
out.  But  it  does  capture  the  way  in  which,  from  our 
earliest  school  days,  different  types  of  knowledge  are 
put  into  nice,  neat,  and  clearly  labeled  boxes.  That 
happens  partly  due  to  real  world  constraints,  such  as  the 
need  to  create  teaching  timetables  and  schedules,  which 
give  the  impression  that  geography,  history,  art,  first 
languages,  second  languages,  and  so  forth  are  separate 
areas  of  knowledge. 

So,  we  grow  up  with  these  boxes  in  our  heads  and  then 
get  to  colleges  and  universities,  which  reinforce  this 
view  by  encouraging  us  to  specialize.  I have  lost  count  of 
the  number  of  times  I have  been  told  at  job  interviews 
that  I must  "carve  out  a niche"  for  myself,  usually  in 
response  to  my  interviewers  seeing  that  I publish  on,  for 
example,  the  use  of  networked  writing  labs  in  second 
language  environments,  the  management,  or  misman- 
agement, of  systemic  educational  change,  and  ap- 
proaches to  reflective  practice.  So,  they  ask,  "What  are 
you — a computer  or  techno  type,  an  educational  policy 
type,  or  a teacher  development  type?" 

"All  of  them,"  I would  reply.  This  was 
generally  followed  by  some  confusion  and 
the  job  being  offered  to  someone  "more 
specialized." 

Having  worked  as  a clinical  biochemist 
for  many  years,  before  becoming  a design 
technology  secondary  school  teacher,  be- 
fore becoming  an  EAP  instructor,  before 
becoming  involved  in  language  teacher 
development,  I held  the  notion  of  interdisciplinary  ex- 
ploration as  a guiding  principle  long  before  I had  ever 
heard  of  words  like  "interdisciplinary."  And  despite  all 
the  discussion  of  interdisciplinary  research  and  teach- 
ing, the  pressure  to  specialize,  to  take  on  a clear  role,  and 
to  publish  in  top  journals  (for  "top"  read  "more  theoreti- 
cal") discourages  us  from  thinking  of  knowledge  in 
interconnected  ways.  We  forget  that  all  forms  of  knowl- 
edge are  connected  to  all  other  forms,  that  there  is  no  brie 
single  fact,  idea,  or  opinion  that  is  not  related,  in  some 
way,  to  all  the  others. 
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Are  we  teachers  or  researchers?  The  answer  is  "Yes!" 
Of  the  many  good  attempts  to  define  teaching,  my 
favorites  are  the  ones  about  teaching  being  a series  of 
endless,  moment-to-moment  decisions  made  by  the 
teachers  and  learners  in  a particular  teaching-learning 
context.  In  the  same  way  that  we  cannot  really  separate 
one  language  skill  or  modality  from  another,  in  the  same 
way  we  cannot  separate  learning  from  teaching,  we 
cannot  separate  teaching  from  research. 

"I  am  a teacher,  not  a researcher.  If  I had  wanted  to  be 
a researcher,  I would  have  done  a PhD."  I have  heard 
this  often  over  the  last  ten  years,  and,  on  the  face  of  it,  it 
seems  like  a reasonable  position.  I would  certainly  not 
blame  anyone  for  preferring  not  to  go  through  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  completing  several  years  of  doctoral 
study.  But  I think  the  response,  "Pm  a teacher,  not  a 
researcher,"  though  understandable,  says  more  about 
the  speaker's  perception  of  what  it  means  to  be  a re- 
searcher than  of  research  itself. 

Although  some  writers  talk  of  research  with  a big  R 
versus  research  with  a small  r,  my  own  view  of  class- 
room-based research  is  that  it  might  be  best  understood 
through  a re-reading  of  research  as  re-search.  This  small 
wordplay  highlights  what  I believe  to  be  the  main  value 
of  classroom-based  research:  to  enable  us  to  view  our 
classrooms,  our  learners,  and  our  professional  selves 
through  fresh  eyes;  to  see  things  that  are  there  now  that 
perhaps  were  not  before  and  vice  versa.  The  term  re- 
search can  still  provoke  negative  reactions  from  people 
who  consider  themselves  classroom  teachers.  So,  what  I 
would  like  to  propose  is  that  we  drop  the  "r-word",  and 
instead  use  something  like  CBE  or  CBPS.  Education 
does  not,  admittedly,  need  any  more  acronyms  than  it 
already  has,  but  CBE  may  help  to  avoid  these  under- 
standably negative  reactions,  as  it  stands  for  "Class- 
room-Based Enquiry"  or  "Exploration."  The  alternative, 
CBPS,  stands  for  "Classroom-Based  Problem  (or  Puzzle) 
Solving."  The  enquiry,  exploration,  and 
problem-  or  puzzle-solving  all  relate  to  the 
ways  in  which  we  can  leam  more  about  what 
is  and  is  not  happening  in  our  classrooms  and 
why.  They  allow  us  to  step  back,  to  create  a 
little  distance,  but  enough  to  perhaps  see 
more. 

If  we  want  to  have  a clear  view  of  some- 
thing, especially  of  something  so  very  com- 
plex as  classroom  interaction,  then  being 
right  up  close  may  well  not  be  the  best  position.  If  we 
accept  that  re-search  means  seeing  more  clearly  through 
looking  with  fresh  eyes  to  gain  a greater  understanding, 
then  we  can  use  research  not  only  to  connect  our  actions 
and  our  beliefs,  by  seeing  how  close  the  relationship  is  to 
begin  with,  but  also  use  this  insight  to  bring  about  any 
changes  which  we  might  wish  to  make. 
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Featured  Speakers:  Day 


Richard  R.  Day 

Confessions 
of  a Featured  Speaker 

My  first  confession  is  that  many  academic  articles 
and  books  in  our  profession  put  me  to  sleep.  There 
are  exceptions,  but  I find  much  of  the  scholarly  output 
boring  and  uninteresting. 

However,  I strongly  believe  in  the  importance  of 
theory  in  everything  we  do,  including  teaching,  re- 
search and  materials  development.  Even  though  we 
might  not  be  aware  of  it,  our  professional  lives  rest 
firmly  on  a theoretical  foundation.  Nothing  is  as  impor- 
tant as  a good  theory. 

Is  there  a contradiction  between  my  first  confession 
and  my  belief  about  the  importance  of  theory?  I do  not 
think  so.  It  is  not  theoretical  concerns  that  I reject  but  the 
theoretical  foci  of  much  of  what  I find  in  scholarly  books 
and  journals:  issues  not  relevant  to  my  major  interest — 
the  teaching  and  learning  of  foreign  languages  in  gen- 
eral, or  of  English  in  particular. 

To  capture  my  attention,  scholarly  work  has  to  have 
teaching  and  learning  as  its  theoretical  focus.  That  means  I 
usually  ignore  articles,  for  example,  that  have  a section 
entitled  "Implications  for  the  Classroom."  Such  sections 
are  generally  tacked  on  to  reports  of  investigations 
that  had  little  to  do  with  teaching  and  learning  and 
have  little  to  offer  language  teachers.  The  audience 
for  such  writings  is  other  scholars  or  researchers,  not 
language  teachers. 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  confession.  I con- 
fess to  enjoy  teaching  English  to  speakers  of  other 
languages.  I really  like  it!  Even  though  I have  an 
academic  appointment  in  a university  where  a 
premium  is  placed  on  research  and  publication,  I 
try  to  keep  one  foot  firmly  planted  in  the  ELT 
classroom. 

Is  there  another  contradiction  lurking  here?  What  does 
teaching  have  to  do  with  theory  and  research?  I believe  that 
the  classroom  informs  both  theory  and  research.  Theory 
and  research  properly  can  have  their  origins  in  the  class- 
room. The  dominant  position  is  the  opposite — that  we 
apply  theory  and  the  results  of  research  to  the  classroom, 
but  I disagree.  Important  theoretical  and  research  ques- 
tions easily  flow  from  our  classrooms. 

I believe  that  my  scholarly  activities  reflect  the  centrality 
of  the  classroom  to  theory  and  research.  For  example,  my 
work  in  extensive  reading  (e.g.,  Day  & Bamford,  1998) 
emerged  from  an  elective  reading  course  I taught  in  a 
private  Japanese  high  school.  I felt  something  was  missing 
from  the  skills  and  drills  approach  and  realized  I wanted 
my  students  to  enjoy  reading,  to  realize  the  benefits  that 
come  from  reading  for  reading's  sake.  My  search  for  ways 
to  this  led  me  to  extensive  reading. 
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My  interest  in  failed  lessons,  the  subject  of  one  of  my 
JALT99  presentations.  Busted  Lessons:  When  Bad  Things 
Happen  to  Good  Teachers,  arose  from  teachers'  classroom 
experiences  (including  my  own).  I was  talking  with  an 
ESL  teacher  who  related  how  a recent  class  she  taught 
was  a "complete  bust  . . . everything  went  wrong."  I 
commiserated  and  told  her  a similar  event  of  my  own. 
This  led  me  to  investigate,  and  I learned  that  experi- 
enced and  inexperienced  teachers  handle  busted  les- 
sons differently;  that  has  implications  for  teacher 
development. 

The  JALT99  workshop  that  I will  offer  on  developing 
comprehension  questions  grew  out  of  my  ELT  reading 
classrooms.  I got  tired  of  the  repetitious  comprehension 
questions  in  the  materials  I was  using.  So,  like  most 
teachers,  I made  up  my  own.  Once  I started,  I read 
articles  on  the  nature  of  comprehension.  Then,  to  save 
myself  from  re-inventing  the  wheel,  I developed  a chart 
that  displayed  levels  of  comprehension  and  types  and 
forms  of  questions. 

My  unhappiness  with  the  commercial  materials  I 
used  in  my  reading  classes  also  influenced  my  work  in 
developing  ELT  materials.  Because  the  materials  I used 
were  so  trivial  and  boring  for  both  my  students  and  me, 
I vowed  that  any  materials  that  I developed  would  deal 
with  important  and  interesting  concerns.  So  when  Junko 
Yamanaka  and  I wrote  Impact  Issues  (1998)  and  Impact 
Topics  (1999),  we  included  subjects  such  as  capital  pun- 
ishment, spouse  abuse,  and  infidelity. 

My  third  confession  is  that  I find  developing 
materials  as  satisfying,  rewarding,  and  challeng- 
ing as  doing  research.  It  is  exciting  to  write  a 
compelling  and  comprehensive  story  on  a real-life 
topic  such  as  sexual  identity  or  stealing  and  then 
make  an  activity  that  helps  students  examine  and 
express  their  beliefs  on  the  topic. 

I close  with  a declaration,  not  a fourth  confes- 
sion: I find  the  annual  JALT  conference  a stimulat- 
ing and  well-balanced  mixture  of  pedagogy, 
research  and  theory.  There  is  always  something  for 
everyone  interested  in  teaching,  materials,  and  research. 
I hope  to  see  you  there! 
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Robert  Homan  & 
Chris  Poel 

Cooperative  Learning, 
Motivation,  and  Expectations 
Why  Cooperative  Learning? 

Years  ago,  when  we  were  young  teachers,  we  found 
that  our  students  often  did  not  perform  well.  In  fact, 
when  we  put  the  students  into  groups,  they  would 
mostly  just  sit  and  do  nothing,  or  they  would  work  by 
themselves.  In  other  words,  a group  of  four  was  actually 
four  individuals  sharing  a common  space,  but  not  their 
thoughts  and  opinions.  After  countless  attempts  at  ca- 
joling, persuading,  and  threatening  with  bodily  harm, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  students  simply  were  not 
interested  in  group  work.  Fortunately,  we  were  intro- 
duced to  cooperative  learning  at  that  time. 

What  is  Cooperative  Learning? 

"Cooperative  learning  restructures  the  traditional  class- 
room into  small,  carefully  planned  learning  groups  to 
provide  opportunities  for  all  students  to  work  together 
and  learn  from  each  other"  (Coelho,  Winer,  & Winn-Bell 
Olsen,  1989,  p.  3).  In  other  words,  cooperative  learning, 
at  its  simplest,  is  group  work,  but  it  differs  significantly 
from  the  traditional  idea  of  group  work  in  that  each 
student  is  responsible  for  an  equal  amount  of  material  to 
be  learned  and  taught.  While  the  learning  aspect  is 
basically  no  different  from  many  traditional  activities, 
the  teaching  aspect  is  what  really  sets  cooperative  learn- 
ing apart.  During  the  teaching  component,  students 
must  use  summarizing  and  explaining  strategies,  which 
result  in  increased  interaction  and  communication.  Fur- 
thermore, if  a discussion  results  in  conflicting  opinions, 
the  differences  must  be  resolved  to  complete  the  task. 
All  of  the  above  strategies  result  in  increased  group 
social  skills,  as  well  as  increased  communication  (Johnson 
& Johnson,  1991,  pp.  41-42). 

How  does  It  Improve  Motivation? 

"In  a cooperative  classroom,  a student  who  tries  hard, 
attends  class  regularly,  and  helps  others  to  learn  is  praised 
and  encouraged  by  group  mates,  much  in  contrast  with  the 
situation  in  a traditional  class"  (Slavin,  1990,  p.  14).  This 
phenomenon,  called  positive  interdependence,  makes  co- 
operative learning  one  of  the  better  tools  for  increasing 
students'  motivation.  In  addition,  positive  interdepen- 
dence interacts  with  a second  kind  of  motivation,  indi- 
vidual accountability.  In  effect,  this  is  a type  of  negative 
motivation  where  students  feel  they  must  do  their  best  so 
that  the  other  group  members  are  not  let  down.  Thus,  these 
dual  motivating  factors  work  together  to  inspire  the  stu- 
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dents  to  work  as  a group , as  opposed  to  four  individuals 
occupying  the  same  space.  (See  Johnson  & Johnson, 
1991, 1994;  and  Kagan,  1992,  for  details  about  positive 
interdependence  and  individual  accountability.) 

What  Lies  Beyond  ? 

While  there  is  little  doubt  that  cooperative  learning  will 
improve  students'  motivation  in  the  classroom,  it  may 
not  be  enough.  In  addition  to  training  them  in  coopera- 
tive group  work,  the  teacher  needs  to  consider  the 
materials  they  work  with.  If  the  level  is  below  the 
students'  intellectual  capacity,  they  will  chafe  under 
laboring  to  study  something  so  trivial.  The  demotivating 
factor  of  simplistic  materials  can  seriously  affect  stu- 
dents' attitudes,  canceling  out  the  motivational  gains 
from  cooperative  learning. 

Moreover,  material  selection  is  often  influenced  by 
teacher  expectations.  If  the  teacher  believes  that  the  class 
level  is  false-beginner,  a textbook  which  supposedly 
best  suits  false-beginners  is  chosen.  However,  is  this 
truly  best  for  the  students?  Could  it  be  that  students  are 
demotivated  because  they  have  already  studied  syntac- 
tic and  lexical  concepts  far  more  advanced  than  those 
presented  in  the  typical  oral  English  course? 

Granted,  many  students  do  not  have  the  lexical  ability  to 
discuss  challenging  issues  in  the  second  language.  How- 
ever, teachers  often  tend  to  forget  that  they  do  have  the 
ability  to  discuss  those  topics  in  their  first  language.  The 
result  is  that  we  give  students  topics  to  discuss  that  are 
oversimplified  and,  quite  frankly,  beneath  their  dignity. 
Put  yourself  in  the  student's  place.  You  are  taking  challeng- 
ing courses  in  your  first  language  in  such  topics  as  econom- 
ics, history,  or  social  studies.  You  have  just  passed  a test  on 
a difficult  reading  about  the  environment.  Now,  you  are  in 
your  English  conversation  class,  and  the  topic  of  discussion 
is  visiting  your  grandmother  or  your  favorite  food.  Are 
these  challenging  topics?  Are  these  topics  that  would 
inspire  you  to  try  to  communicate  in  the  second  language? 

Undoubtedly,  many  teachers  will  say  that  their  stu- 
dents cannot  even  respond  to  something  as  simple  as 
"How  are  you  today?"  For  those  instructors,  an  alterna- 
tive is  to  teach  pragmatic  language  use.  In  other  words, 
make  the  students  aware  of  how  to  communicate  in  a 
given  situation,  what  they  can  say  to  communicate 
appropriately,  and,  most  significantly,  why  it  is  impor- 
tant to  do  so.  This  awareness  will  not  only  help  the 
students  understand  why  it  is  important  to  study  En- 
glish, but  will  provide  a solid  foundation  for  the  future. 

Thus,  teachers  need  to  consider  two  important  factors. 
First,  the  organization  of  the  group  work  tasks  must  be 
such  that  students  experience  both  the  positive  interdepen- 
dence and  individual  accountability  that  make  up  such  a 
large  part  of  cooperative  learning.  Secondly,  teachers  must 
change  their  expectations  of  their  students'  intellectual 
capabilities  by  providing  stimulating  materials.  When  stu- 
dents work  effectively  in  cooperative  groups  and  when 
they  discuss  challenging  topics,  then  they  will  leave  class 
with  a true  sense  of  accomplishment  and  satisfaction. 
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Steve  Mann 

How  Do  You  Respond? 
Teacher  Action,  Discourse, 
and  Development 

The  JALT99  conference  theme,  "Teacher  Action, 
Teacher  Belief:  Connecting  Research  and  the  Class- 
room" is  an  exciting  one  for  me,  perhaps  because  it  sets 
off  so  many  resonances  with  my  work  at  Aston  Univer- 
sity as  module  specialist  for  methodology.  Classroom 
methodology  is  determined  by  a teacher's  action  and 
beliefs,  which  often  have  an  unconscious  and  reflexive 
relationship.  Part  of  my  work  involves  enabling  teachers 
to  see  that  teaching  routines  are  a product  of  beliefs  about 
language  learning  and  education  and  helping  them  to 
begin  a process  of  articulation. 

Awareness  and  Action 

Awareness  and  teacher  development  depend,  then,  in 
the  first  instance,  on  connecting  actions  with  correspond- 
ing beliefs.  As  much  of  our  teacher  behaviour  is  routin- 
ized  (Altrichter  et  al.,  1993),  this  can  have  two  benefits:  (a) 
rediscovering  what  was  once  conscious  but  has  now 
become  routine,  and  (b)  seeing  (for  the  first  time)  aspects 
of  teaching  which  have  never  been  considered  consciously. 

It  is  clearly  essential  to  connect  teacher  action  with 
teacher  beliefs.  What  about  the  other  connection  inher- 
ent in  the  conference  theme?  Read  one  way,  "Connect- 
ing research  and  the  classroom"  echoes  the  worrying 
theory  and  practice  distinction  (academic  theorists  dis- 
tinct from  teachers)  that  results  in  "a  hierarchy  of  kinds 
of  knowledge"  (Schon,  1983,  p.  36)  and  in  the  application 
of  theory  to  the  classroom.  Having  reached  the  end  of 
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the  century  (if  not  the  rainbow),  it  is  clear  that  TESOL 
has  now  recognized  the  influence  of  action  research  on 
classroom  practice.  If  we  are  talking  about  connecting 
teachers'  action  research  with  other  teachers'  action 
research,  let  us  increase  these  connections. 

Teacher  development  is  inhibited  when  teachers  leave 
the  responsibility  for  research  to  others  and  adopt  the 
stance  of  consumers.  Sustained  teacher  development 
can  only  take  place  when  teachers  take  responsibility  for 
their  actions.  Responsibility  can  sound  heavy,  but  it  is 
the  responsive  part  of  responsibility  that  is  important. 
How  do  teachers  respond  to  the  needs  of  learners  and  to 
the  ideas  of  other  teachers? 

Personal  Methodology  and  Action  Research 
My  teaching  and  research  work  all  start  with  a recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  link  between  developing  personal 
methodology  and  action  research.  I am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  ways  teachers  develop  a sense  of  awareness 
and  of  plausibility  (Prabhu,  1990)  for  their  teaching  actions. 
This  growth  in  awareness  may  arise  from  individual  think- 
ing and  reflection  (learning  from  one's  own  experience), 
reading  (learning  from  the  experience  of  others),  and  inter- 
action with  other  teachers. 

Thinking  and  Groping 

Evidence  from  working  with  teachers  on  the  Aston  master's 
program  who  are  beginning  a process  of  action  research 
suggests  that  developing  connections  between  what 
Wallace  (1991,  p.  14)  calls  "received  knowledge  and  expe- 
riential knowledge"  is  facilitated  by  specific  tools  for  think- 
ing and  reflection.  Mann  (1997)  suggests  the  complementary 
use  of  focusing  circles  (Edge,  1992)  and  mind  mapping 
(Buzan,  1996)  as  two  thinking  techniques  that  have  proved 
helpful  for  teachers  in  establishing  a focus  for  research. 
However,  for  many  teachers,  beginning  a process  of  small- 
scale  research  is  not  a simple  matter.  Clearly  time  pressures 
are  a perennial  block,  but  also  research  steps  may  not  be 
immediately  clear.  Barnes  (1975,  p.  13)  says  that  in  order  to 
". . . frame  the  questions  and  answer  them,  we  must  grope 
towards  our  invisible  knowledge  and  bring  it  into  sight." 
Recognition  that  it  is  teachers  who  have  this  "invisible 
knowledge"  and  that  action  research  is  the  best  vehicle  for 
revealing  it  is  the  key  to  teacher  development. 

Connecting  through  Articulation 
In  addition  to  thinking  and  reflection,  teachers  benefit 
from  opportunities  to  talk  out  ideas  with  other  teachers. 
I have  deliberately  used  the  phrase  "talk  out,"  because  a 
great  deal  of  professional  teacher  talk  does  not  create  the 
conditions  for  articulation:  a process  of  making  sense  and 
making  things  explicit. 

I prioritize  articulation  because  normal  teacher  dis- 
course is  characterized  by  argument  and  evaluation, 
which  are  less  conducive  to  the  development  of  a teacher's 
sense  of  plausibility.  O'Keefe  (1977)  established  the  dif- 
ferent senses  of  making  arguments  and  having  arguments, 
and  this  is  a useful  working  distinction.  Having  the  space 
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to  talk  out  or  make  an  argument  depends  on  resisting  the 
temptation  to  argue  or  continually  evaluate. 

Conclusion 

My  current  research  interest  is  primarily  focused  on  the 
exchanges  teachers  have  in  different  generic  teacher 
meetings,  and  I believe  we  can  experiment  with  the 
discourse  of  our  professional  meetings  to  better  support 
the  kind  of  articulations  which  feed  and  support  action 
research.  I want  to  develop  these  ideas  at  JALT99. 1 look 
forward  to  understanding  your  ideas  too.  As  the  Manic 
Street  Preachers  say — This  is  my  truth,  tell  me  yours. 
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Michael  McCarthy 

Turning  Numbers  into 
Thoughts:  Making  Sense  of 
Language  Corpora  Technol- 
ogy and  Observing  Language 

In  1966,  when  I first  became  an  English  language 
teacher,  computers  were  in  their  infancy  and  were 
only  accessible  to  a few  privileged  scientists.  Linguists 
certainly  had  not  yet  been  able  to  utilize  their  potential 
for  language  study,  even  though  in  that  very  year,  both 
Halliday  (1966)  and  Sinclair  (1966)  published  forward- 
looking  papers  which  presaged  much  of  the  later  re- 
search into  vocabulary  that  became  possible  once 
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linguists  got  their  hands  on  decent,  easy-to-use  comput- 
ers. At  that  time,  observations  of  language  were  either 
made  from  an  anthropological  viewpoint  (that  is  to  say 
"out  in  the  field,"  with  linguists  living  amongst  and 
observing  linguistic  communities,  recording  their  lan- 
guages with  extensive  field-notes  and  rather  clumsy 
portable  tape-recorders),  or  simply  from  the  linguist's 
intuition.  Nowadays,  computing  power  is  cheap  and 
easy  to  use,  digital  tape-recorders  and  text-scanners 
make  data  collection  very  straightforward,  and  publish- 
ers are  keen  to  invest  in  corpus  projects,  which  they 
believe  will  yield  new  and  more  powerful  information 
about  language  usage  which  can  be  used  in  language 
study  materials.  The  landscape,  therefore,  has  shifted 
irrevocably.  Few  would  anymore  doubt  the  value  of 
large  corpora  as  a basis  for  the  construction  of  dictionar- 
ies, and  it  is  not  at  all  science  fantasy  to  envisage  corpora 
of  billions  of  words  in  the  very  near  future,  which  might 
inform  course  books,  CD-  and  DVD-ROM  packages, 
and  be  available  at  the  drop  of  a hat  on  the  Internet.  Yet 
we  should  perhaps  stop  and  ponder  awhile  on  the 
implications  of  our  present-day  abilities,  both  at  the 
theoretical  and  practical  levels,  for  our  now  awesome 
power  at  once  opens  new  positive  vistas  and  throws  up 
some  potentially  thorny  issues. 

The  Evidence:  Internal  or  External? 

We  are  increasingly  told  by  corpus  linguists  (myself 
among  them,  see  McCarthy  1998),  that  our  intuitions  are 
not  always  as  reliable  as  we  might  like  to  think  they  are 
when  it  comes  to  deciding  what  we  really  do  say  and 
write  rather  than  what  we  think  we  say  and  write.  Or 
rather,  in  my  own  case,  I would  take  the  line  that  we  are 
perhaps  better  at  intuiting  written  forms  than  spoken 
ones.  This  is  because  we  can  usually  reflect  when  we 
write,  and  we  can  certainly  stop  reading  and  reflect  on 
any  piece  of  writing  with  relative  ease.  Speech  is  differ- 
ent: the  vast  majority  of  spoken  words  we  produce  drift 
off  into  the  air  never  to  be  heard  again,  and  speech  is 
most  typically  face-to-face,  or  at  least  produced  in  real 
time,  with  little  opportunity  to  reflect.  It  is  my  conten- 
tion, therefore,  that  when  informants  are  asked  to  judge 
the  gramma ticality  of  sentences,  they  "translate"  them 
into  written  texts  and  judge  them  against  written  norms. 
Many  sentences  deemed  ungrammatical  in  writing  pass 
completely  unnoticed  and  unproblematically  in  even 
the  most  educated  speech.  But  the  main  point  about 
intuition  is  that  it  is  internal;  the  evidence  comes  from 
within  the  mind  of  the  linguist  or  teacher.  There  is  no 
need  to  have  recourse  to  the  "world  out  there,"  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  native  speaker,  for  he  or  she  is 
endowed  with  "competence,"  that  invisible  underbelly 
that  "knows"  its  native  language,  even  if  the  visible 
manifestation,  "performance,"  is  often  wanting.  What 
flows  from  a trust  in  intuition  is  not  only  faith  in  the 
power  of  internal  evidence,  but,  almost  necessarily, 
faith  that  native  speakers  know  better  than  others,  that 
the  educated  native  speaker  represents  the  highest  au- 
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Tablel.  Top  Twenty  Word  Forms,  Spoken  and  Written 
CANCODE  Spoken  CIC  Written 

Rank  Word  Occurrences  Rank  Word  Occurrences 


1 

THE 

34,951 

1 

THE 

56,153 

2 

I 

30,480 

2 

OF 

29,101 

3 

AND 

28,023 

3 

AND 

27,194 

4 

YOU 

27,306 

4 

TO 

27,000 

5 

TO 

23,152 

5 

A 

23,427 

6 

A 

20,386 

6 

IN 

18,464 

7 

IT 

18,317 

7 

I 

11,869 

8 

THAT 

17,896 

8 

IT 

10,212 

9 

OF 

16,768 

9 

THAT 

9,925 

10 

YEAH 

13,653 

10 

IS 

9,906 

11 

IN 

12,248 

11 

FOR 

9,808 

12 

ER 

10,968 

12 

WAS 

8,470 

13 

MM 

10,563 

13 

YOU 

8,076 

14 

WAS 

9,840 

14 

ON 

7,467 

15 

KNOW 

8,740 

15 

WITH 

7,170 

16 

IS 

8,456 

16 

AS 

7,086 

17 

SO 

8,391 

17 

BE 

6,275 

18 

IT'S 

8,004 

18 

HE 

5,975 

19 

THEY 

7,783 

19 

AT 

5,414 

20 

BUT 

7,343 

20 

HAVE 

5,241 

thority  in  any  dispute  over  usage.  Where  native  speak- 
ers are  not  on  hand,  grammars  and  dictionaries  based  on 
the  written  evidence  of  the  canon  of  great  writers  in  any 
culture  can  be  called  to  give  evidence. 

Such  a view  of  the  world  held  water  until  linguists 
began  to  get  access  to  large  spoken  corpora.  I am  one 
such  privileged  linguist.  With  my  colleague,  Ronald 
Carter  at  the  University  of  Nottingham,  UK,  I codirect 
the  CANCODE  spoken  corpus  project,  sponsored  by 
Cambridge  University  Press.  The  corpus  consists  of  five 
million  words  of  conversations  recorded  in  everyday 
situations  in  the  islands  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  with  whom  the  copyright  re- 
sides, have  also  generously  given  us  access  to  their 
massive,  100-million  word  Cambridge  International 
(written  and  spoken)  Corpus  (CIC),  so  that  we  can  make 
comparisons  between  speech  and  writing. 

Among  the  many  striking  things  about  a spoken  cor- 
pus is  the  extremely  wide  range  of  tolerance  and  relaxed 
use  of  forms  that  would  often  be  considered  problematic 
in  writing  (Carter  & McCarthy,  1995, 1997).  Writers  ori- 
ent towards  standard  norms;  speakers  accommodate  to 
one  another  and  to  the  moment.  The  spoken  corpus  is  a 
vast  treasure,  but  it  is  one  which  throws  up  real  chal- 
lenges. What  is  more,  the  evidence  is  all  external:  it  is 
simply  "text,"  but  that  does  not  mean  it  is  "objective"  or 
free  from  cultural  and  ideological  problems. 

Unlike  the  written  evidence,  the  spoken  corpus  is  not 
based  on  a canon  of  the  writings  of  the  great  and  the 
good  in  any  culture;  it  is  simply  ordinary  people  talking 
in  ordinary  ways  in  ordinary  situations,  and  significant 
ideological  issues  are  raised  by  using  a spoken  corpus  of 
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native  speakers,  such  as  CANCODE.  If  the  range  of 
speakers  is  demographically  representative,  then  pre- 
dictably, widely  different  levels  of  competence  (whether 
linguistic  or  communicative)  will  be  apparent  among 
the  speakers  in  the  corpus,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
writing.  The  spoken  corpus  will  include  many  speakers 
who  strike  us  as  able,  clear,  communicative  and  expres- 
sive; it  will  also  include  those  who  stumble,  who  make 
a bad  job  of  getting  their  meanings  over,  who  display 
eccentric  usage,  and  so  on.  Many  of  the  native  speakers 
in  a corpus  will  be  less  proficient  than  many  non-native 
speakers  known  to  us.  The  automatic  claim  of  the  native 
speaker  to  represent  the  ideal  target  for  the  learner  is 
therefore  held  up  to  question.  Seen  from  a communica- 
tive point  of  view  (and  in  many  cases  also  from  the  point 
of  view  of  grammatical  accuracy  vis-d-vis  standard  gram- 
mars), in  the  real  world  there  are  expert  and  inexpert 
native  speakers,  and  expert  and  inexpert  non-native 
speakers. 

The  ideological  shift  required  is  one  that  takes  us  from 
the  notion  of  the  native  speaker  to  the  notion  of  the  expert 
and  informed  user,  in  the  knowledge  that  both  may  be 
rather  difficult  to  define  within  our  present  sociocultural 
frameworks.  Identifying  criteria  for  expert  use  of  or 
expert  knowledge  in  a language  like  English  in  different 
cultural  contexts  is  an  urgent  one,  and  one  which  will  be 
necessary  if  we  are  to  develop  a notion  of  standard  that  is 
not  tied  to  old-world,  written  norms  and  simply  per- 
ceived as  another  manifestation  of  linguistic  imperial- 
ism. The  alternative  is  probably  unattainable:  to  assemble 
a database  that  is  truly  representative  of  all  the  thousands 
of  types  of  spoken  English  that  occur  in  thousands  of 
contexts  around  the  world,  24  hours  of  every  day. 

Humanizing  the  Numbers  Game 

So  far,  I have  asserted  that  corpora,  especially  spoken 
ones,  are  powerful  external  evidence  of  how  speech 
communities  and  cultures  communicate,  and  we  need 
to  shift  our  ideological  perspectives  to  value  them  fully 
(a  shift  from  reliance  on  intuition  and  from  the  elevation 
of  the  native  speaker  as  the  source  of  authority).  But  how 
should  expert  users  of  a language  such  as  English, 
amongst  whom  I include  the  native  and  non-native 
speaker  readers  of  this  journal,  in  a practical  sense, 
approach  corpus  evidence  when  it  is  available? 

As  with  so  much  research,  a balance  of  the  quantita- 
tive and  the  qualitative  is  obviously  desirable.  "Quanti- 
tative" here  refers  to  the  allure  of  numbers  and  statistics, 
which  computer  software  can  generate  with  great  ease 
(see  Figure  1).  "Qualitative"  in  this  case  means  human- 
istic interpretation,  plausible  explanations  of  the  data, 
seeing  through  the  numbers  to  the  culture  that  pro- 
duced them,  and  modeling  the  data  for  language  teach- 
ing in  a way  that  is  relevant  for  our  purposes.  Another 
balance  necessary  to  strike  is  that  between  language 
teaching  that  is  corpus-driven  and  that  which  is  corpus- 
informed.  A corpus-driven  approach  is  absolutely  faith- 
ful to  the  evidence  of  the  corpus;  a corpus-informed 
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approach  takes  insight  from  the  corpus,  but  filters  that 
insight  through  common-sense  language  teaching  prac- 
tices. For  instance,  we  might  take  a real  vocabulary 
collocation  from  the  corpus,  such  as  "have  lunch"  or 
"have  dinner,"  note  that  it  is  much  more  frequent  than 
"have  a car"  or  "have  two  sisters,"  but  nonetheless 
prefer  a usable,  short,  invented  context  for  it  in  our 
vocabulary  teaching  at  elementary  level,  rather  than 
simply  "throwing  in"  a real,  and  perhaps  difficult-to- 
contextualize  utterance,  unedited  straight  from  the  cor- 
pus (see  McCarthy  & O'Dell,  1999). 

Finally,  briefly  consider  how  an  expert  language  user 
might  make  sense  of  a small  bunch  of  numbers.  Table  1 
shows  the  "top  twenty"  word  forms  from  million-word 
spoken  and  written  samples  of  CANCODE  and  CIC 
corpora. 

Making  sense  of  these  numbers  means  not  only  account- 
ing systematically  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain 
forms  (such  as  explaining  the  high  incidence  of  know  in  the 
spoken  list  in  terms  of  the  interactive  discourse  marker  you 
know),  but  also  appreciating  the  broader  implications  for 
any  spoken  variety  of  any  language,  of  the  fact  that  a 
spoken  corpus  focuses  mostly  round  the  words  I and  you 
(note  how  much  lower  they  rank  in  the  written),  and  has  a 
very  high  proportion  of  vocabulary  devoted  to  interactivity 
(yeah,  so,  but,  and  the  non-verbal  tokens,  er,  and  mm).  And 
these  are  only  the  first  20.  Even  from  these  rather  semanti- 
cally empty-looking  words,  significant  qualitative  insight 
can  be  gained. 

With  a common-sense,  corpus-informed  approach, 
we  can  achieve  the  following:  (a)  reliable  external  evi- 
dence of  usage  that  is  not  prey  to  the  vagaries  of  intu- 
ition; (b)  a deeper  understanding  of  differences  between 
speech  and  writing;  (c)  insights  into  the  cultural  values 
that  underpin  language  usage;  (d)  a resource  for  expert 
users,  whether  native-  or  non-native  speakers,  to  con- 
sult and  exploit  in  ways  relevant  to  their  needs;  (e)  a 
database  from  which  corpus-informed  language  teach- 
ing materials  and  other  resources  can  be  generated. 
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David  Nunan 

Speaking 

in  a Second  Language 

When  someone  asks,  "Do  you  know  another  lan- 
guage?" they  generally  mean  "Can  you  speak  the 
language?"  But  what  does  it  mean  to  say,  "I  can  speak 
another  language?"  To  communicate  the  most  rudimen- 
tary idea,  you  need  words,  and  you  need  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  those  words  in  an  accent  that  other  speakers 
of  the  language  can  understand.  However,  being  able  to 
produce  isolated  words  only  enables  us  to  communicate 
in  the  most  rudimentary  fashion  using  "point  and  grunt" 
language  of  the  "me  Tarzan,  you  Jane"  variety.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  able  to  pronounce  words  comprehensibly, 
we  need  to  put  them  together  in  combinations  that 
enable  us  to  convey  the  meaning  we  intend.  And  to  do 
that,  we  need  to  draw  on  the  grammatical  resources  of 
the  language.  Many  utterances  can  contain  identical 
words,  and  yet  carry  very  different  meanings.  "The  dog 
bit  the  man"  is  different  from  "The  man  bit  the  dog." 
"My  brother,  who  is  from  New  York,  is  visiting  me"  is 
different  from  "My  brother,  who  is  visiting  me,  is  from 
New  York."  The  words  are  the  same — it  is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  words,  or  the  grammar,  that  is  differ- 
ent (Bygate,  1987;  Nunan,  1999a). 

And  yet  knowing  sounds,  words,  and  grammar  is  not 
the  whole  story.  In  order  to  communicate  attitudes  and 
feelings,  in  order  not  to  offend  other  people,  in  order  to 
know  when  to  speak  and  when  to  keep  silent,  when  to 
invite  others  to  speak,  and  what  topics  are  appropriate 
for  which  particular  occasion  we  need  conversational 
skills,  cultural  knowledge,  and  intercultural  sensitivity. 
All  of  these  aspects  of  communication  should  find  their 
way  into  the  speaking  classroom. 

In  the  most  general  terms,  we  have  two  main  pur- 
poses when  we  speak.  The  first  of  these  is  to  get  some- 
thing (either  goods  or  services),  or  to  offer  goods  or 
services  to  others.  The  second  purpose  is  simply  to 
socialize.  The  first  purpose  results  in  transactional  lan- 
guage, the  second  in  interpersonal  language.  Any  given 
interaction  will  usually  consist  of  both  transactional  and 
interactional  language  (for  example,  when  the  salesper- 
son in  a store  says,  "Have  a nice  day"). 

In  any  given  day,  we  do  lots  of  different  things  through 
language.  Here  is  a partial  list  of  the  things  I did  today. 
(From  this  list,  you  can  probably  tell  quite  a lot  about 
where  I was  and  what  I was  doing.) 

• Reconfirmed  a flight  reservation 
• Socialized  with  friends  who  were  going  away 
• Asked  about  the  checkout  time  from  my  hotel 
• Bought  a CD 

• Bought  a gift  for  my  daughter 
• Called  home 
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This  list  is  a selective  and  partial  one.  To  recall  and  list 
every  single  speaking  task  performed  during  the  course 
of  a day  would  probably  be  impossible.  In  performing 
these  tasks,  I used  many  different  functions—describing 
things,  asking  for  clarification,  making  requests,  dis- 
agreeing politely,  making  suggestions,  and  expressing 
preferences,  to  name  just  a few. 

In  developing  courses  and  materials  for  teaching  speak- 
ing, it  is  important  to  think  about  the  sorts  of  things  that 
learners  are  required  to  do  with  language,  and  then  to 
create  tasks  that  present  this  language  in  meaningful 
contexts.  Common  functions  include  the  following: 

• Identifying  and  describing  people 

• Introducing  themselves  and  others 

• Giving  and  accepting  greetings 

• Giving  personal  information 

• Expressing  degrees  of  certainty 

• Asking  for  and  offering  help 

• Asking  where  people  are  from 

• Welcoming  someone  into  a home 

• Offering  goods  and  services 

• Accepting  and  refusing  offers  from  others 

• Asking  for  permission 

• Asking  about  prices 

• Expressing  desires 

• Making  suggestions 

• Asking  for  and  identifying  location  of  places 

• Giving  directions 

• Describing  procedures 

• Describing  routines  and  schedules 

• Expressing  obligation 

• Ordering  food  and  drink 

• Asking  about  and  describing  likes  and  dislikes 

• Inviting 

• Making  excuses 

• Narrating  a sequence  of  past  events 

• Making  suggestions 

• Voicing  objections 

• Saying  what  people  and  jobs  are  like 

• Agreeing  and  disagreeing 

• Expressing  preferences 

In  order  to  use  these  functions,  and  to  communicate  ideas 
and  feelings  effectively,  learners  need  to  be  able  to  use 
language  creatively.  A major  challenge  in  the  language 
classroom  is  to  move  learners  from  reproductive  to  cre- 
ative language  tasks.  A reproductive  task  is  one  in  which 
the  student  reproduces  language  provided  by  the  teacher, 
the  textbook,  or  the  tape.  Reproductive  tasks  are  designed 
to  give  students  mastery  of  form,  meaning,  and  function 
through  exercises  in  which  the  learners  manipulate  and 
practice  the  target  language  items.  In  most  speaking  courses, 
most  of  the  work  that  learners  do  involves  reproductive 
language  work.  The  following  task,  while  it  is  communica- 
tive, is  also  essentially  reproductive,  because  the  learners 
are  practicing  asking  and  answering  questions  that  they 
have  been  practicing  through  more  controlled  activities 
earlier  in  the  lesson  such  as  "What  does  Bill  like  doing?"  In 
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contrast  with  reproductive  tasks,  creative  tasks  are  those 
that  require  learners  to  come  up  with  language  for  which 
they  have  not  been  specifically  cued.  In  other  words,  they 
are  asked  to  use  words,  phrases  and  grammatical  struc- 
tures that  they  have  already  learned,  but  to  put  these 
together  in  new  ways.  When  undertaking  such  tasks, 
learners  are  recombining,  in  novel  ways,  forms,  meanings 
and  functions  that  they  mastered  (or  partially  mastered) 
when  working  on  reproductive  tasks.  (For  examples  of 
ways  in  which  we  can  move  learners  from  reproductive  to 
creative  language  use,  see  Nunan,  1999b.) 

Developing  total  fluency  in  a wide  range  of  situations  in 
another  language  is  an  immense  undertaking  that  often 
overwhelms  the  learner.  Over  time,  learners  become  de- 
moralized, their  motivation  falls,  and  this  often  results  in 
their  leaving  the  course.  This  challenge  can  be  addressed 
by  segmenting  the  learning  process  into  achievable  goals. 
At  the  end  of  each  lesson  or  unit  of  work,  the  student  should 
be  able  to  do  something  that  he  or  she  could  not  do  before 
(or  could  not  do  as  well). 
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Chuck  Sandy 

The  Teacher  as  Builder  and 
Architect 

A building  under  construction  cannot  stand  wholly 
on  its  own.  It  requires  additional  support  structures 
to  provide  assistance  and  a safe  working  environment.  In 
the  initial  stages,  a frame,  or  scaffold,  is  constructed 
around  the  building  to  provide  both  this  support  and  a 
comfortable  net  of  safety.  As  construction  continues, 
unforeseen  weaknesses  may  be  found  which  require 
additional  scaffolding.  Likewise,  a section  of  scaffolding 
may  need  to  be  strengthened  due  to  changes  in  the 
building  plan  or  because  of  the  failure  to  see  how  the 
addition  of  a new  element  weakens  or  calls  into  play  a 
seemingly  unrelated  part  of  the  underlying  structure. 
Scaffolds  are  dynamic  and  are  meant  to  be  temporary 
support  structures,  so  on  the  other  hand,  as  work 
progresses  and  the  building  becomes  more  able  to  stand 
on  its  own,  sections  of  scaffolding  are  removed  with  the 
implicit  understanding  that  they  can  always  be  recon- 
structed and  put  back  into  place  if  needed.  Of  course,  one 
of  the  final,  most  thrilling,  and  perhaps  riskiest  moments 
in  any  construction  project  is  that  moment  when  the 
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scaffolding  is  removed  completely.  Will  the  building 
stand  on  its  own?  Will  it  function  in  all  the  ways  it  is 
supposed  to?  Is  there  still  small  detail  work  which  re- 
mains to  be  done?  Additional,  perhaps  unforeseen,  work 
may  still  be  needed,  and  additional  support  structures 
may  be  required  even  after  the  primary  scaffolding  is 
removed.  A building  under  construction  is  a work  in 
progress  and  can  remain  such  until  the  day  it  requires  no 
more  than  maintenance  to  keep  it  whole  and  functioning. 

In  one  of  Vygotsky's  loveliest  metaphors,  instruction  is 
seen  as  scaffolded  support  arid  assistance,  and  the 
teacher's  role  is  to  provide  graded  tasks  and  interactions, 
allowing  students  to  accomplish  activities  beyond  their 
scope  as  independent  learners  (Vygotsky,  1962).  In  this 
metaphor,  learners  are  the  buildings  under  construction, 
and  teachers  are  the  builders  and  architects,  the  ones 
who,  with  the  help  of  learners,  assess  the  scale  and  depth 
of  the  building  project  and  then  work  to  design  and 
provide  the  necessary  support  activities,  the  scaffolding. 
In  scaffolded  literacy  instruction,  for  example,  the  read- 
ing teacher  gauges  the  difference  between  what  compre- 
hension activities  students  can  perform  independently 
and  what  they  can  do  with  the  teacher  as  guide;  and  then, 
the  teacher  designs  activities  which  offer  just  enough  of 
a scaffold  for  them  to  overcome  this  gap  (Pearson  & 
Fielding,  1991).  By  scaffolding,  the  teacher  controls  the 
aspects  of  the  task  "initially  beyond  the  learner's  capabil- 
ity, thus  permitting  him  to  concentrate  upon  and  com- 
plete only  those  elements  that  are  within 
his  range  of  competence"  (Wood,  Bruner, 

& Ross,  1976).  Since  scaffolds  are  dynamic 
and  temporary,  they  are  gradually  re- 
moved as  readers  gain  skill  and  fluency, 
leaving  them  closer  to  full  membership  in 
the  literacy  club  of  independent  readers  of 
English. 

All  instruction  is  scaffolded  assistance, 
and  teachers  of  whatever  sort  are  build- 
ers and  architects  who  construct  tasks 
and  experiences  to  provide  support  for  V<> 
learners,  the  buildings  under  construc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  reading  teacher,  to  go  back  to  that 
example,  teachers  may  design  prereading  tasks  dealing 
with  vocabulary  or  structural  elements  likely  to  cause 
problems  in  an  assigned  text.  Knowing  that  these  things 
would  likely  cause  "structural  failure,"  the  teacher  builds 
support  structures  for  students,  hoping  that  these  will 
allow  learners  to  accomplish  something  they  could  not 
manage  wholly  on  their  own — the  reading  of  a text  a bit 
beyond  their  capability  as  independent  readers.  How- 
ever, knowing  that  learners  come  into  the  classroom  as 
works  in  progress  with  perhaps  the  foundation  already 
in  place,  the  teacher  often  chooses  to  design  scaffolded 
tasks  which  link  this  completed  work  with  the  work  to 
come.  In  the  reading  classroom,  these  tasks  may  take  the 
form  of  prereading  discussion  questions  to  activate 
schema  and  build  on  real  world  knowledge  or  may  be 
activities  which  call  to  mind  already  known  reading 
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skills  and  text  types.  The  scaffolding  is  constructed, 
providing  both  support  and  a comfortable  net  of  safety, 
but  then  is  removed,  once  readers  complete  the  actual 
reading  task  on  their  own. 

If  one  learner  can  be  seen  as  a building  under  construc- 
tion, then  a class  full  of  learners  can  be  seen  as  a city  under 
construction,  one  in  which  each  building  requires  different 
degrees  of  scaffolding  and  support.  The  moment  readers 
begin  working  with  a text  on  their  own,  teachers  may  find 
that  some  learners  face  difficulties  others  do  not.  Some  of 
the  buildings  in  this  city  of  readers  may  collapse  com- 
pletely, while  others  may  lean  dangerously  to  one  side. 
Some  may  experience  moments  of  near  collapse  as  they 
read,  while  others  may  finish  the  task  standing  upright 
without  need  of  any  scaffolding  at  all.  It  is  this  moment 
which  I find  most  interesting  and  challenging  as  a teacher. 

Working  simultaneously  with  an  entire  city  of  learners 
in  various  stages  of  development  requires  the  teacher  to 
have  at  hand  a number  of  flexible  scaffolded  support 
tasks  which  can  be  offered  as  needed.  The  teacher  must 
anticipate  in  advance  not  only  which  learners  are  likely  to 
collapse,  but  also  in  what  ways.  This,  of  course,  requires 
in-depth  knowledge  of  the  learners'  needs,  strengths, 
and  weaknesses,  as  well  as  the  experience  to  know  just 
when  to  take  away,  replace,  or  add  support.  Obviously, 
this  is  not  a simple  thing,  but  the  metaphor  of  scaffolding 
helps  us  to  see  our  role  in  the  classroom  in  a way  that  goes 
beyond  the  success  or  failure  of  a particular  activity  or 
class  session.  It  also  helps  up  to  see  that 
each  student  comes  to  us  at  a different 
stage  of  development,  requiring  more  or 
less  support. 

As  lovely  as  Vygotsky's  metaphor  may 
be,  it  falls  apart  in  one  essential  way  un- 
less we  understand  that  learners  are  intel- 
ligent beings  who  are  often  aware  of  their 
own  strengths  and  weaknesses,  motiva- 
tions and  needs.  While  instructors  may  be 
the  builders  and  architects  of  the  class- 
room, students  share  in  their  own  devel- 
opment as  works  in  progress.  In  the 
scaffolded  reading  classroom,  for  example,  the  students 
are  free  to  ask  for  particular  kinds  of  support  and  addi- 
tional input  when  they  feel  it  is  needed.  Students  are  also 
free  to  inform  instructors  when  given  support  they  feel 
is  unnecessary  or  materials  they  feel  have  little  rel- 
evance to  their  lives  or  development.  Of  course,  this 
provides  a degree  of  messiness  to  the  classroom,  but  it  is 
this  central  human  element  which  makes  the  building 
process  so  very  interesting. 
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Welcome  from  the  Conference  Program  Chairs 

The  Japan  Association  for  Language  Teaching  (JALT)  will  hold  its  25th  An- 
nual International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching  and  Learning  & Edu- 
cational Materials  Expo  in  Maebashi,  Japan,  from  Friday,  October  8th  to 
Monday,  October  11th  1999.  The  first  day  (Friday)  will  be  devoted  to  work- 
shops sponsored  by  JALT's  Associate  Members.  On  the  next  three  days,  the 
plenary  sessions,  workshops,  colloquia,  demonstrations,  discussions,  forums, 
poster  sessions,  and  swap  meets  will  be  held. 

m 25  0JALT*P&SI®*£-  1999  ¥10  8 0 (&)  ^£>11B 

CH)  #JB  (&H5B)  OJALT® 

ill,  V-ty'S  3 7/,  y, 

ay,  . 

We  extend  our  warmest  welcome  to  you,  as  we  all  begin  to  build  JALT  99 
together.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  the  Green  Dome  in  Maebashi  in 
October  1999. 

«fc  5 ^JALT99-n,  JALT99££$^fiJtefr$-fr£  U 5.  4^1  0 


David  Brooks  and  Jill  Robbins, 
JALT  99  Conference 
Program  Co-Chairs 
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Key  Point  Guide 


This  year  is  our  25  year  anniversary  and  we  are  excited  to  offer  the  best  JALT  conference  yet. 

In  addition  to  the  world-class  plenary  speakers  we  have  planned  a variety  of  social  events  to 
encourage  both  a fun  conference  and  the  most  invaluable  part  of  a conference — networking. 
Here  is  just  a small  preview  of  what  you  will  experience  at  JALT  99. 

Friday,  Oct.  8, 1999 

On-Site  Registration  5:00-7:00  pm 
Featured  Speaker  Workshops 

Morning  Session:  10:30  am  - 1:30  pm — Afternoon  Session:  2:30  pm  - 5:30  pm 

Saturday,  Oct.  9, 1999 

On-Site  Registration  8:30  am  On 
Plenary  Addresses  and  Dome  Arena  Events 

Opening  Ceremony  and  Plenary  Address  by  Mario  Rinvolucri 
Plenary  Address  by  Elizabeth  Gatbonton 
Plenary  Speaker  Presentation  by  Anna  Uhl  Chamot 
Conference  Theme  Roundtable  with  Dick  Allwright,  Anna  Uhl 
Chamot,  Elizabeth  Gatbonton  and  Mario  Rinvolucri 
Saturday  Night  Social  Event 

Sunday,  Oct.  10, 1999 

On-Site  Registration  8:30  am  On 
Plenary  Addresses  and  Dome  Arena  Events 

Plenary  Address  by  Anna  Uhl  Chamot,  Plenary  Speaker  presentations  by 
Elizabeth  Gatbonton,  Dick  Allwright,  and  Mario  Rinvolucri. 
Presentation  by  Asian  Scholar,  Christianty  Nur. 

Featured  Speaker  Special  Theme  Presentation  by  David  Nunan 
JALT99  Celebration  Party 


Monday,  Oct.  11, 1999 

On-Site  Registration  8:30  am  - 11:00 
Plenary  Addresses  and  Dome  Arena  Events: 

Plenary  Address  by  Dick  Allwright,  Plenary  Speaker  Presentations: 
by  Elizabeth  Gatbonton  and  Mario  Rinvolucri 
Educational  Materials  Exhibition 

Saturday  & Sunday  October  9-10,  9:00  - 5:00,  Monday,  October  11,  9:00  - 2:00 
Social  Events  at  JALT99 

Saturday  night  networking  event:  Saturday,  2F  Main  Entrance  Hall  and  Balcony.  Enjoy  a delightful  evening 
under  the  stars  with  music,  dancing,  food  and  drink  and  professional  networking. 

25th  Anniversary  Celebration  Party:  Sunday  Evening  Main  floor.  Admission  ¥3,000  - advance  payment 
preferable  (some  tickets  available  at  the  door).  Tickets  include  music,  some  food  and  drinks.  A cash-bar  will  also 
be  open.  Celebrate  JALT's  25th  anniversary  in  style. 
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Conference  Schedule  On-Line 

A detailed  schedule  of  the  conference  was  not  available  in  time  for  the  printing  of  this  supple- 
ment. However,  an  up-to-date  schedule  will  soon  be  available  on  the  conference  web  site: 

http://www.jalt.org/conferences 

Local  tourist  information  and  plenary  speaker  abstracts  are  also  on-line.  Please  check  the  web 
site  throughout  the  summer  months  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  conference,  for  schedule  updates 
and  information  about  Maebashi  and  maps  of  the  area  around  the  conference  center. 


Job  Information  Center 

1 I 1 his  service  enables  teachers  and  prospective  employers  to  meet  one  another  in  a relaxed, 

I professional  atmosphere.  A wide  range  of  job  opportunities  for  teachers  are  posted  on  the 
Jlc  Bulletin  Boards.  Employers  have  a chance  to  select  from  a large  number  of  highly  qualified 
candidates  and  can  interview  them  on  site.  Register  as  early  as  possible  so  that  interviews  can  be 
arranged.  Applicants  are  requested  to  supply  one  resume  for  every  position  they  are  interested 
in. 


Saturday  Oct.  9th  11:00  - 5:00 
Sunday  Oct.  10th  9:00  - 5:00 
Monday  Oct.  1th  9:00  - 1:00 


The  4Corners  Tour 

The  4Comers  Tour  will  be  bringing  JALT  99’s  main  speakers  and  this  year's  Asian  Scholar  to 
many  of  our  local  chapters  and  their  communities  during  the  two  weeks  preceding  the 
conference.  During  their  stay  in  host  chapters,  the  speakers,  all  of  whom  are  involved  in  teacher 
training,  will  give  talks  and  workshops  for  the  chapters  themselves  and  for  other  educational 
institutions  in  the  area.  Not  only  do  the  chapters  benefit,  but  the  speakers  are  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  become  more  familiar  with  issues  in  language  education  in  Japan. 

Participants  in  this  year's  tour  are: 

Dick  Allwright  (Lancaster  University,  U.K.)  Mario  Rinvolucri  (Pilgrims  Ltd,  U.K.)  Elizabeth 
Gatbonton  (Concordia  University,  Canada)  Anna  Uhl  Chamot  (The  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, USA)  Christianty  Nur  (Sekola  Tinggi  Bahasa  Asing  Prayoga  Padang  University,  Indonesia) 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  generous  and  ongoing  sponsorship  of  the  British  Council  for  Dr. 
Allwright’s  travel  expenses,  Cambridge  U.K.  for  their  kind  support  of  Mr.  Rinvolucri,  and  of 
Intercom  Press  and  LIOJ  for  supporting  Christianty  Nur  during  the  4Comers  Tour. 

There  is  a good  chance  that  one  of  these  main  speakers  will  be  coming  to  a chapter  in  your  area. 
For  more  information,  check  with  your  local  chapter  program  chair. 

JALT  4Comers  Tour  Tli.  . # 

fcloTl'fc/tX  •title.  teacher  training  specialists  <t 

*l£88irct£>y  Sfifflli.  program  chair 
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The  Pan  Asian  Series  of  Conferences 


October  is  language  conference  season  in  Asia.  First  off  the  mark  is  PAC2.  Seoul,  Korea  is  the 
place  to  be  during  the  first  three  days  of  October.  JALT,  KoreaTESOL  and  ThaiTESOL,  in  coopera- 
tion with  IATEFL,  TESOL,  ETA-ROC  (Taiwan),  and  TESLCanada,  co-host  a cutting  edge  interna- 
tional conference  on  teaching  and  learning  English  as  a Foreign  Language  in  Asia. 

PAC2:  Teaching  English:  Asian  Contexts  and  Cultures 

Main  speakers  include  Claire  Kramsch  from  University  of  California  at  Berkely;  Kensaku  Yoshida 
from  Sophia  University  in  Tokyo  who  is  JALT's  recommended  speaker  to  PAC2;  Kathleen  Bailey 
will  be  there  as  TESOL's  presidential  speaker;  IATEFL  and  the  British  Council  have  lined  up 
Michael  McCarthy;  and  another  highlight  from  JALT98,  Penny  Ur  will  be  there  as  a special  guest 
of  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Active  Support  from  JALT 

Special  speakers  highlighted  by  JALT  for  the  PAC2  include  Bill  Acton  who  will  also  start  a 
marathon  run  on  the  grounds  of  the  1988  International  Olympic  Park,  the  site  of  PAC2.  Laura 
MacGregor,  David  Neill,  Larry  Cisar,  Paul  Lewis,  Neil  Cowie,  JALT  Treasurer  David  McMurray 
who  is  Co-Chair  of  PAC2,  and  14  other  well-known  JALT  members  including,  JALT  president 
Gene  van  Troyer  and  Program  Chair  Joyce  Cunningham  will  be  on  hand  to  rouse  interest  in  JALT 
and  direct  PAC2  attendees  to  the  airport  to  catch  flights  bound  for  Narita  followed  by  trains  to 
Maebashi,  Green  Dome  in  time  for  the  October  8 start  of  JALT99. 

Competition  for  speaker  slots  eased  by  Collaboration 

Close  to  one  hundred  teachers  from  Japan  vied  for  presentation  slots  alongside  hundreds  of 
colleagues  in  Korea,  Thailand,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Australia  and  20  other  countries 
around  the  world.  The  final  program  will  schedule  200  lectures.  Many  presentations  will  there- 
fore be  collaborative  in  style.  For  example  JALT's  Ian  Nakamura  will  team  up  with  ThaiTESOL's 
Suchada  Nimmannit.  Other  special  programs  include  a Pan  Asian  Youth  Forum  where  EFL 
students  from  all  over  Asia  will  meet  and  share  their  stories  and  concerns,  and  a Pan  Asian  Focus 
on  Materials  swap  meet  where  publishers  and  authors  based  in  Asia  will  discuss  the  needs  of 
texts,  computer  and  video  materials  relevant  to  the  Asian  student. 

Register  now  for  PAC2.  Air  fares  to  Seoul  from  Japan  can  be  had  as  low  as  20,000  yen.  The  600 
guest  conference  hotel  in  Olympic  Park  also  has  youth  hostel  facilities.  Check  the  Internet  Site 
www2.gol.com/users/pndl/PAC/PAC2/PACstart.html  or  contact  <mcmurray@fpu.ac.jp>  for 
further  details. 


PAC3:  2001:  A Language  Odyssey 

Feeling  left  out?  Attend  PAC2  and  you're  sure  to  find  a colleague  to  start  a collaborative  research 
project  so  you'll  be  ready  to  present  at  PAC3,  which  is  also  JALT's  27th  international  conference. 
The  site  was  carefully  selected  after  intensive  research  of  facilities,  regional  interest  and  financial 
support,  transport  hubs  connecting  to  Asian  destinations,  and  the  dynamism  of  the  local  team  in 
Kitakyushu  Japan.  You  can  visit  the  virtual  site  now  at  http://serverl.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/  Or 
contact  Site  Chair  Margaret  Orleans  at  <tomnpeg@interlink.or.jp>  Then  please  prepare  to  embark 
November  22  to  25,  2001  on  the  language  tour  of  the  new  millenia:  2001:  A Language  Odyssey. 
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Featured  Speaker  Workshops 

Friday,  October  8, 1999 

Start  JALT99  from  the  beginning  and  take  part  in  one  or  two  of  these  special  in- 
depth  featured  speaker  workshops.  Each  workshop  is  three  hours  and  limited  to 
35  people.  These  workshops  are  popular  features  so  register  early! 

•When  registering  be  sure  to  include  the  workshop  code:  0 

M denotes  a Morning  workshop  10:30-13:30  and 
A denotes  an  Afternoon  workshop  14:30-17:30. 

Prices  can  be  found  with  the  pre-registration  information.  On-site  registration  is 
also  possible  depending  on  availability. 

Michael  McCarthy,  Nottingham  University  England. 

CREATING  DISCOURSE-BASED  GRAMMAR  MATERIALS 
Sponsored  by  Cambridge  University  Press 

Focus:  Creating  effective  materials  with  a focus  on  'discourse  grammar/  Partici- 
pants will  critique  existing  materials  before  trying  their  hands  at  producing  their 
own.  C09-^->3  |C7*-2l 

#ad#i j£-f.  e 

(Dfflft&Ufrtto  (Code  A-MM) 

Richard  Day,  University  of  Hawaii 
DEVELOPING  COMPREHENSION  QUESTIONS 
Sponsored  by  Addison  Wesley  Longman 

Focus:  This  workshop  will  focus  on  designing  questions  which  will  help  the 
student  to  understand  a text,  and  work  actively  in  the  process  of  making  sense  of 
a text.  h©JI8¥£iti#.  x+T. 

to  (Code  A-RD) 


Kensaku  Yoshida,  Sophia  University 
FROM  INTERPERSONAL  TO  INTERCULTURAL  COMMUNICATION 
Sponsored  by  Oxford  University  Press 

Focus:  this  workshop  will  introduce  the  Assessment  Model  of  intercultural 
communication,  and  present  examples  of  classroom  exercises.  One  tenet  of  the 
Model:  intercultural  communication  starts  at  the  interpersonal  level,  regardless  of 
the  interactants'  respective  cultural  backgrounds.  Interactants  must  be  willing  to 
adjust  their  respective  viewpoints  to  arrive  at  common  resolutions  to  communica- 
tion problems.  S:£/fkPel3  $ =l—  v a 

(CodeA-KY) 


Robert  Homan,  International  Christian  University — Chris  Poel,  Musashi  Institute  of  Technology 
APPLYING  COOPERATIVE  LEARNING  TO  EFL  MATERIALS 
Sponsored  by  MacMillan  Language  House 

Focus:  this  workshop  will  introduce  several  cooperative  learning  techniques  and  demonstrate 
how  they  can  be  used  in  a variety  of  classroom  situations.  The  second 
part  of  the  workshop  will  touch  on  the  social  aspects  of  cooperative 
groupwork  and  factors  to  consider  when  adapting  materials  for 
cooperative  learning.  CCD  9 — 9 V a y Zf~Q\t,  ft|5j^U(D(A<  OtP 

1,  -tUT. 

•f  o (Code  A-RHCP) 
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Terry  Shortall,  Birmingham  University 
THE  SEQUENCING  OF  GRAMMATICAL  ITEMS  IN  COURSEBOOKS 


Sponsored  by  David  English  House 

Focus:This  workshop  will  propose  that  low-level  learners  should  be  presented 
with  prototypical  items  of  language,  with  a gradual  movement  towards  more  real 
and  more  authenic examples  as  proficiency  increases.  a (i , 

lC7ftT,  « t 

fcv  (m-ts) 


Steve  Mann,  Aston  University 

THE  SEARCH  IN  RESEARCH:  ARTICULATION  & COOPERATION 


Sponsored  by  Aston  University 

Focus:  This  workshop  demonstrates  ways  of  working  cooperatively  with  other 
teachers,  especially  in  beginning  a process  of  action  research.  It  considers  how  we 
can  best  work  with  other  teachers  to  articulate  ideas  and  develop  them  into  action. 
C07 -O > a v ^Tl±»6®(^l ±tf,  %^\ZT<7 > a>'J If- 
ic,  £0<t5icia*u^A«*^^us*ro 

(Code 

A-SM) 


Christopher  Candlin  & Ken  Koebke,  City  University  of  Hong  Kong 
DESIGNING  TASKS  FOR  LANGUAGE  LEARNING 


Sponsored  by  MacMillan  Language  House 
Focus:  Using  the  speakers'  firthand  research  and  practice,  this 
workshop  will  enable  participants  to  evaluate  and  contribute  to 
guidelines  for  designing  and  evaluating  language  learning  tasks. 

*a»jMTofcU»- TttonmzmizUJzzoy-'risay-J'V 

it,  mmtzitvxDtn 

h#7^>l:«L/T,  WffiZWjtbZZtffVgZ'VU*?.  (CodeM- 
CCKK) 


Andy  Curtis,  Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  University 

CONNECTING  HANDS,  HEAD  AND  HEART  THROUGH  ACTION  RESEARCH  AND  PORTFOLIO  CREATING 
Sponsored  by  Teacher  Ed  & West  Tokyo  Chapter 
Focus:  In  this  workshop  participants  will  consider  two  ways,  carrying  out  action 
research  and  creating  teaching  portfolios,  of  making  connections  between  what  we 
do — our  hands — how  we  think  about  and  reflect  on  what  we  do — our  heads — and 
how  we  feel  about  who  we  are  as  professional  teacher  practitioners — our  hearts. 

jfcSjM***-*©*  of),  (so, 

l&CT<hDT0B5*££?JB?0J&'  OM.  C07-^ya  yT'Tli,  Ct ibZ&Zf 
7^>a  VUtf— 

•f  o (Code  M-AC) 

H.  Douglas  Brown,  San  Francisco  State  University 
TEACHERS  AS  COLLABORATORS:  WHAT  CAN  WE  LEARN  FROM  EACH 

OTHER? 

Sponsored  by  Prentice-Hall  Regents 

This  workshop  will  first  look  at  forms  of  collaboration  (including  peer  coaching, 
team  teaching,  classroom  "action"  research,  curriculum  revision,  and  assessment) 
by  reviewing  a number  of  collaborative  projects  the  presenter  has  been  engaged  in. 

^07-^vayr-ei ±,  »^0ifli5i^Pvx^h*jiy 

iS&Cl.hlC ,£  o $k£lZi5lt£7?'>3>,J 

V—?.  *U*i7A5feIL  (CodeA-DB) 

ERICp 
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Susan  Steinbach,  University  of  California  at  Davis 
CULTURALLY  SPEAKING:  BOWLING,  BASKETBALL  AND  RUGBY 
Sponsored  by  Video  and  Cue  Sig 

Using  sports  metaphors,  the  presenter  will  describe  three  major  conversational 
styles  found  around  the  globe  based  upon  research  by  Deborah  Tannen.  X7\\  — y<D 

(CodeM-SS) 


Chuck  Sandy,  Chubu  University 
LEARNING  TO  SEE  - THE  POWER  OF  PEER-OBSERVATION 
Sponsored  by  Cambridge  University  Press 

Participants  at  this  workshop  should  leave  it  feeling  better  equipped  to  benefit  from 
more  focused  peer-observations  of  other  teachers.  yZ7[Z&1)  P Utz 

tmCZZtiZteZTUjLOo  (Code  M-CS) 


David  Nunan,  The  University  of  Hong  Kong  and  Newport  Asia  Pacific  University 
TEACHER  RESEARCH  IN  THE  EFL  CONTEXT 


Sponsored  by  International  Thompson 

In  this  presentation.  Professor  Nunan  will  provide  his  characterization  of  Teacher 
research',  describing  what  it  is,  what  characteristics  it  shares  with  other  kinds  of 
research,  and  what  makes  it  unique.  5*  — 

=f-\  tits  'tktlh<Dtl<Dfi\  *<D*m<Dt/utiitZ.Ztfi&<Dim<D') 

c DfrfcKWU  (CodeM-DN) 


Although  Maebashi  Dome  is  a 
large  structure , there  will  be  many 
places  to  rest  tired  feet  and  weary 
minds.  These  various  lounges  and 
halls  will  provide  opportunities  to 
discuss  the  day's  events  and , 
possibly  rub  elbows  with  the 
featured  speakers. 


Earn  Graduate  Credit  for  Participation  in  JALT  99 

The  program  chairs  and  national  officers  of  JALT  are  making  efforts  to  arrange  for 
graduate  credit  based  on  participation  in  conference  sessions  and  follow-up  discussion 
and  writing.  If  you  are  interested  in  this  program,  please  send  email  to  Jill  Robbins  at 
<robbins@kwansei.ac.jp>  or  call  090-1077-9508. 

New  Intensive  English  Program  at  JALT  99 

If  you  are  interested  in:  studying  English  through,  helping  to  set  up,  or  teaching  an 
Intensive  English  program  at  JALT  99,  please  contact  Jill  Robbins  at 
<robbins@kwansei.ac.jp>  or  call  090-1077-9508.  This  program  would  allow  attendees  to 
study  English  over  the  three  days  of  the  conference. 
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Our  Plenary  Speakers 

JALT  Conferences  revolve  around  our  world  class  plenary  speakers.  By  joining  us  in 
Maebashi  you  will  have  to  opportunity  to  attend  workshops , presentations  and , possibly 
just  rub  elbows , with  these  speakers. 


Dick  Allwright  will  talk  about  integrating  research  and  pedagogy  in  a 
way  that  helps  teachers  and  learners  improve  their  understanding  of 
what  happens  in  language  classes.  Allwright 's  approach  to  this  under- 
standing is  via  'Exploratory  Practice/  which  takes  into  consideration  the 
delicate  balance  between  pedagogic  and  social  pressures.  Allwright  is 
currently  a senior  lecturer  in  applied  linguistics  at  Lancaster  University 
and  has  more  than  30  years  of  teaching  experience  in  ESL.  Allwright  is 
currently  involved  in  supervising  research  projects  in  Brazil,  Canada, 
Ethiopia,  Israel,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Spain  and 

the  usa.  vO  • M is 

14.  »WME*<!:1±£WErtOlHOWfcA5>X£2flflCt\tl/i  “Exploratory  Practice”  1 1 \ 

*-*9^  hl49l£. 

sstbTfey.  3 o^JU±oESLimoi$i*#i&y*-f. 

7.  0^.  Tti/khtfJk  JI--7-7.  X'M’X  7/U*<!:-  &BIC 

6i«y-y— ^otsjifc^iwtTi'**-. 

Generously  sponsored  by  the  British  Council 


Anna  Uhl  Chamot  is  an  associate  professor  of  ESL  at  George  Washing- 
ton University  in  Washington  DC.  She  was  educated  bilingually  in 
Columbia  in  English  and  Spanish,  so  she  has  a deep  understanding  of 
the  value  of  bilingual  education,  for  which  she  campaigns  actively  in 
the  US.  Chamot  has  written  extensively  on  the  subject  of  language 
learning  strategies.  Her  work  with  strategies-based  instruction  led  to 
her  part  in  creating  the  CALLA  (Cognitive  Academic  Language  Learn- 
ing Approach)  method,  which  is  widely  used  in  content-based  language 
programs.  Her  talks  at  JALT  will  explain  the  CALLA  method  and  the 
value  of  instruction  in  language  learning  strategies.  7 'st  • 0 — )V  • 

$'7t-l495'>h>DCOS>a— 5>*9>*5*0.  ESLOfl&»$T 

to  ®*liPP>e7T£Sg<h*''W>l§offi7jT»W£gl:)\ 

aPDTfcu. 

xv-lcoi'T&^Oii&^&SUTfcUs  -tOf&Sli  CALLA  (Cognitive  Academic  Lan- 
guage Learning  Approach)  !&}§;£  OJf5fi£^[Rl  AH U£.  CO  CALLA &}§>£  14a 
h • *>7^-14  JALT  V CO  CALLA 
¥§7.  h7Xv-»WO^W5ICOl'TiSU^-r. 
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Elizabeth  Gatbonton  is  Associate  Professor  at  the  TESL  Centre, 
Concordia  University,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada.  Her  research  studies 
are  focused  on  bilingualism,  promoting  creative  automatization,  and 
teachers'  pedagogical  knowledge.  She  will  explore  the  reasons  for  the 
relatively  low  status  of  teaching  English  as  a profession  compared  to 
others.  She  argues  that  improving  this  image  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  having  an  established  body  of  knowledge  that  defines  teaching. 
Gatbonton  will  summarize  the  main  issues  in  language  teacher 
education  research  so  far  conducted  and  discuss  how  investigating 
these  issues  can  contribute  to  the  professionalization  of  TESL/TEFL. 
One  of  Gatbonton's  workshops  will  be  on  the  advantages  and  pitfalls 
of  investigating  teachers'  pedagogical  knowledge,  through  analyzing 
teacher  verbalizations  of  their  thoughts  while  teaching.  Gatbonton  brings  a great  deal  of  experi- 
ence with  her,  having  taught  in  Canada,  England,  China,  the  Philippines  and  Vietnam.  X >J  K 

X 'tiv  h7K>h>(43SH«»< to 5*#^ 

s-r.  nv 

to*  tesl/tefl £©<t5 izmm 

®*09-^y3'^0-o[t  «IR*©tt0©&«6NftU 

izK terns iz,  an&stim £&&&&£ 

liv  HB.  7>f  UtX 


Christianty  Nur  is  from  Sekola  Tinggi  Bahasa  Asing  Prayoga  Padang  University  in  Padang,  West 
Sumatra,  Indonesia  and  comes  to  JALT  99  as  the  Asian  Scholar,  selected  by  JALT  to  encourage 
exchanges  with  teachers  in  other  Pacific  Rim  countries.  Nur  will  discuss  the  challenges  of 
teaching  English  in  present  day  Indonesia.  U 7— XT  — • X — 14^  > • ^XX 

h • xv  h^0/t^>^ic*^>*tz=i^  • xt • /wv*  • 7-»y  • *#>#*&&*>* 

JALT99  Asian  Scholar  JALT l4§^*¥#tfti§&0B* 0,  *»IB© 

MtZtzto,  Asian  Scholar  X-14,  -f  > K*S/7lCfc(t£IjE£ 

0^1§»W0liT051TU>vlCOtNTi8SU^1-o 
Generously  sponsored  by  LIOJ  and  Intercom  Press : 

Mario  Rinvolucri  is  a language  teacher,  teacher  trainer  and  writer  for 
Pilgrims  Ltd.,  in  Canterbury,  England.  Rinvolucri  will  discuss  the 
implications  for  language  teaching  of  current  research  on  the  neurol- 
ogy of  the  brain.  Another  topic  of  his  workshops  will  be  the  mutual 
supervision  of  language  teachers,  which  involves  providing  psycho- 
logical support  for  teacher  development.  7UT  ■ U U — 14, 

■*«»T?**  tt*>  (C&flg]£0  h u £££§*> 

—0  Pilgrims  Ltd.  iZ&iiZ>®m%V*>&VtiTo 

u— ii,  gifi0J53#s^0u-y—?L0, 

TiSLS^o  £jfc*  tt09-^2/ay^CliB^lktt0fflS«aiCO 
oxiRy±ifbft£iro  xni4,  #65Wj$0^»ic»epiii±A^«#w 

Generously  sponsored  by  Pilgrims , U.K.  and  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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Registration  Information 

Conference  Registration  Fees  (per  person) 

Pre-Registration  Fees  ( Deadline:  postmarked  by  Sep. 10) 


1 day 

2 days 

3 days 

JALT  Member  xfc  J|  (current  as  of  Oct.) 

¥8,500 

¥12,000 

¥15,000 

Conference  Member  — j5S 

¥11,500 

¥16,000 

¥19,000 

On-site  Registration  Fees 

JALT  Member  xfc  J|  (current  as  of  Oct.) 

¥10,000 

¥14,000 

¥18,000 

Conference  Member  — J5S 

¥13,000 

¥18,000 

¥22,000 

Featured  Speaker  Workshops-each/for 
JALT  Member  x*  J|  (current  as  of  Oct.) 
Conference  Member  — AS 
Celebration  Party  “ 

two 

— 2 -say  7 ( 1 §!SI /2  HH) 
¥4,000/ ¥8000 
¥5,000/¥10,000 
¥3,000 

^Member  rates  are  available  only  for  the  JALT  current  member  as  of  October,  1999.  If  you  pay 
for  your  membership  at  the  time  of  registration  you  can  register  as  a member.  You  can  pay  JALT 
membership  and  registration  fees  by  VISA  or  Master  Card,  however  you  cannot  only  pay  JALT 
membership  by  credit  cards.  Group  members  should  pay  their  membership  fees  by  postal 
furikae,  not  by  cards. 

Pre-registration  Deadline  : September  10  (Friday) 

How  to  Register  for  JALT  99 

Pre-registration  is  the  cheapest  and  smoothest  way  to  guarantee  a good  start  to  JALT 
99.  Please  take  advantage  of  the  discounted  pre-rigistration  rates  and  register  before 
the  September  10, 1999,  deadline.  After  processing  your  pre-registration  application, 
an  acknowledgement  card  will  be  issued  in  and  after  August,  which  you  can  exchange 
for  your  name  tag  and  conference  bag  at  the  conference  site.  On-site  registration  will 
take  place  at  the  conference  site  on  Friday,  October  8,  5:00  - 7:00  p.m.  and  throughout 
the  remaining  days  of  the  conference.  VISA  and  Master  Card  will  be  accepted  at  the 
conference  site,  too. 

Members  must  show  the  membership  certificate  to  register  on  site  at  the  member 
rate.  Teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  Gunma  can  register  at  the  member  rate  by  using 
the  special  application  form.  Please  contact  JALT  Central  Office. 

Within  Japan 

1.  By  Postal  Furikae  -attached  on  the  inside  backpage 

Fill  out  the  attached  postal  furikae  form  in  English  or  Roman  letter,  and  make  pay- 
ment at  a post  office.  Make  sure  to  state  your  names,  mailing  address,  date(s)  to 
attend,  code(s)  of  Featured  Speaker  Workshop(s),  etc.  Use  one  form  for  each  person. 
Contact  the  JALT  Central  Office  if  you  require  additional  forms. 

2.  By  VISA  or  Master  Card 

1.  Find  the  form  in  this  supplement  marked  JALT  99  registration  - VISA  and  Master 
Card  Users.  Use  one  form  for  each  person. 

2.  Fill  out  the  form.  Print  clearly.  Be  sure  to  list  your  names,  mailing  address,  date(s) 


Pre-Registration  Form  - for  credit  card  users  only 


VISA  and  Master  Card  Users 


Name:  (M/F)  Last 

First 

Address:  Home/Work  (c/o) 
(in  Romaji) 

Postal  code: 

Tel  (H): 

Tel(W)  : 

Mem.  No: 

Fax(H): 

Fax(W): 

Chapter 

Institution 

Pre-Registration  Fees:  (dead  line:  Postmarked  by  September  10,  1999) 


1 

2 

Conference  Fees 

1 Day 

2 Days 

3 Days 

Cost  ¥ 

JALT  Members  xc  J1  (current  as  of  Oct/1999) 

8,500 

12,000 

15,000 

¥ 

Conference  Members  ~ 

11,500 

16,000 

19,000 

¥ 

Are  you  a presenter  ? Yes  No 

Conference  Days: 

' DOct.  9 DOct.10  DOct.  1 1 Total  ( ) Day(s 

Featured  Speaker  Workshop  7 — 9 v 3 "J  ~f 

JALT  Members  xc  J1  (current  as  of  Oct/1999) 

¥4, 000/each  x Session(s) 

¥ 

Conference  Member  — 

¥5, 000/each  x Session(s) 

¥ 

Insert  workshop  codes 

7 - ? v a -j  3 — K 85 A 

AM 

1st  choice: 

2nd  choice: 

PM 

1st  choice: 

2nd  choice: 

3 

Equipment 

□OHP  ¥2,000  DVHS  ¥3,000  DAudio  ¥2,000 

¥ 

4 

Celebration  Party  h*-7T-  3,000.00 

¥ 

Membership  Fees  (You  cannot  pay  membership  only  by  card) 

Office  use 

/ to  / 

Membership 
Check  in  the  boxes 

DNew  Member  DRenewal 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

□Regular  ¥10,000 
□ Student  ¥ 5,000  (ID  needed) 

□Joint  ¥17,000  for  two  persons 
□Joint  Name  : 

Overseas  □Seamail  ¥ 9.000 

□Airmail  ¥10.750  (Asia) 
□Airmail  ¥12,000  (Others) 

SIG  ¥ 1,500/each 

Code  : 

¥ 

Grand  Total 


Payment  : DVISA  Disaster 

Card  Holder  Account  No  (^7  — : 


Name  of  Card  holder  {ii  — : (Block  Letters) 

Month  of  expiry  : Month: 

Year: 

Phone  # of  Card  holder  (*  - K£fW#1tl &&■%)  : 

( 

) 

_ 

Signature  of  Card  Holder  (*9*  4 >)  * 

Date: 

Mail  to: 

JALT  Central  Office:  Urban  Edge  Bldg.  5F,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  1 10-0016,  Japan 

110-0016  mMH5^mE^mi-37-9  vf7W5F 


Fax  IS  NOT  acceptable 
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to  attend,  code(s)  of  Featured  speaker  Workshop  if  you  attend,  etc. 

3.  Make  sure  that  all  the  information  about  your  credit  card  is  listed.  We  cannot 
process  any  application  where  any  of  the  information  is  missing. 

4.  All  payments  are  in  yen. 

5.  JALT  membership  payment  only  cannot  be  made  by  credit  card. 

6.  Mail  the  form  to  the  JALT  Central  Office.  Fax  is  not  acceptable. 

Cash  or  checks  will  not  be  accepted 

From  Overseas 

1.  By  Bank  Draft 

Fill  out  the  attached  postal  furikae  form  and  make  payment  with  a bank  draft  drawn 
in  Japanese  yen  made  payable  to  JALT.  Be  sure  to  add  an  additional  ¥1,500  per  bank 
draft  to  the  total  for  the  Japanese  bank  draft  handling  fee.  Send  your  registration 
application  and  payment  to  the  JALT  Central  Office. 

2.  By  Postal  Money  Order 

Send  your  registration  application  and  International  Postal  Money  Order  in  yen  to  the 
JALT  Central  Office.  No  other  currency  will  be  honored.  No  bank  service  charge  is 
necessary. 

3.  By  VISA  or  Master  Card . 

See  the  instructions  for  the  above  'Within  Japan  No. 2'. 

Notes 

1.  Ordinary  Participant's  Registration 

Only  applications  postmarked  by  Friday  September  10  will  be  accepted  at  discounted  pre- 
registration rates.  After  the  deadline,  participants  must  register  on  site.  Applications  post- 
marked September  11  and  after,  if  received,  will  be  required  to  pay  an  extra  charge  of  ¥2,000  in 
addition  to  the  on-site  rates. 

2.  Presenter's  Registration 

Presenters  must  register  for  the  conference  and  pay  for  their  equipment  charges  by  Friday, 
August  27  (postmarked).  Those  failing  to  do  so  will  have  their  presentations  canceled.  JALT  can 
only  provide  the  equipment  detailed  in  your  letter  of  presentation  acceptance  and  paid  for  at 
the  time  of  pre-registration.  In  the  case  of  a group  of  presenters  the  group  leader  or  contact 
person  must  pay  the  equipment  charges. 

3.  Cancellation 

The  final  deadline  for  receipt  by  the  JALT  Central  Office  of  cancellation  for  conference,  featured 
speaker  workshop  registration  and  party  tickets  is  Friday,  September  24,  5:00  p.m.  Requests  will 
not  be  honored  after  this  deadline.  All  requests  for  refunds  must  be  made  in  writing.  A cancellation 
charge  of  ¥3,000  will  be  deducted  from  your  payment.  There  will  be  no  refunds  of  any  kind  given 
at  the  conference  site.  All  refunds  will  be  made  to  the  registrant  by  postal  money  order  about  3 
months  after  the  conference. 

4.  Balance  Due 

A note  for  balance  due  will  be  given  on  the  acknowledgement  card.  Make  payment  by  postal 
furikae  only,  before  the  p re- registration  deadline.  You  will  receive  this  note  also  in  case  your 
membership  expires  before  October,  1999.  Please  pay  your  memberhsip  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion for  smoother  process.  Acknowledgement  card  will  not  be  reissued. 

5.  The  JALT  Central  Office  will  not  accept  payment  for  hotel  and  travel  reservations  nor  will  it 
be  responsible  for  payments  for  these  made  by  mistake. 

6.  It  is  important  for  you  to  retain  a copy  of  your  receipt.  Your  proof  of  payment  is  needed  for  all 
inquiries  to  the  JALT  Central  Office  regarding  payments  and  refunds. 

JALT  Central  Office:  Urban  Edge  Bldg  5F,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110*0016  Japan 

Tel:  03-3837-1630  Fax:  03-3837-1631 
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Getting  to  Maebashi 


From  Narita  Airport: 

The  easiest  way  is  to  take  the  airport 
limousine,  “AZALEA  Express/’  which  travels 
to  Maebashi  (3  1/2  hrs)  4 times  a day  (14:50, 
16:10, 18:00  and  20:10  as  of  April  1999).  By 
train,  take  the  JR  Narita  Express  to  Tokyo 
Station.  Then  change  for  Maebashi  (see 
“From  Tokyo  Station”  ). 


available  there. 

Travel  Information: 

Nippon  Travel  Agency  JALT99  Desk: 
Tel.+81-(0)3-3572-8741,  Fax.+81-(0)3-3572-8689, 
e-mail; 

convention_itd@nta  .co.jp 


From  Haneda  Airport: 

Take  the  monorail  to  Hamamatsu-cho.  Trans- 
fer to  a JR  train  bound  for  Tokyo  Station.  Then 
change  for  Maebashi  (see  “From  Tokyo 
Station”  ).  An  airport  limousine  from 
Haneda  to  Maebashi  (3  1/2  hrs)  is 
also  available  (14:45, 16:05, 17:35, 

19:00,  20:05,  and  21:05). 

From  Tokyo  Station: 

Take  the  Joetsu  Shinkansen  or 
the  Nagano  Shinkansen  to 
Takasaki  (54  mins). 

Then  transfer  to 
the  JR  Ryomo 
Line  to  go  to 
Maebashi  (12  ^ 

mins) 


Maebashi  Convention  Bureau: 

Tel.  027-235-2211,  Fax.  027-235-2233,  e-mail: 
p oemci  ty  @po.  gun  ma  net  .or.jp 


*Make  sure  that  your  train  stops  at  Takasaki 
because  some  Shinkansen  trains  don't. 

From  the  North: 

From  the  Tohoku  area,  take  the  Tohoku 
Shinkansen  to  Omiya.  Then  transfer  to  the 
Joetsu  or  Nagano  Shinkansen  to  go  to 
Takasaki.  From  the  Niigata  area,  take  the 
Joetsu  Shinkansen  to  Takasaki.  At  Takasaki, 
take  the  JR  Ryomo  Line  to  go  to  Maebashi. 
Getting  to  Green  Dome  Maebashi:  Green 
Dome  Maebashi  is  not  very  far  from  down- 
town Maebashi  (You  can  walk  if  you  like). 

From  Maebashi  Station: 

It's  15  minutes  by  regular  bus.  A taxi  will  cost 
you  about  ¥1000.  There'll  be  shuttle  buses  at 
rush  hours  during  JALT99.  Driving  to  Green 
Dome  Maebashi:  Exit  the  Kanetsu  Expressway 
at  Maebashi  Interchange  and  take  Route  17  to 
Maebashi.  After  passing  the  Gunma  Ohashi 
bridge,  turn  left  at  the  Kencho-Minami 
intersection.  Then  follow  the  signs  to  Green 
Dome  Maebashi.  Plenty  of  free  parking  is 
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JALT99  Hotel  & Travel  Information 

The  Nippon  Travel  Agency  International  Travel  Department  has  secured  a large  number  of  single 
and  twin  rooms  in  a variety  of  hotel  types  for  the  duration  of  JALT99  to  satisfy  all  conference 
participant's  needs  and  budgets.  Many  of  these  rooms  are  offered  at  a special  discount  rate  for 
conference  participants.  For  the  reservation  of  flight  tickets  and  JR  tickets,  please  contact  NTA  or 
your  nearest  NTA  branch  offices. 

Hotel  Reservations — Different  types  of  hotels  are  available  to  suit  your  accommodation  needs. 

All  give  good  quality  service  and  are  reliable.  Rooms  are  limited,  since  the  conference  is  once 
again  being  held  over  a popular  three  day  weekend.  Please  send  your  reservation  in  early  to 
receive  the  hotel  of  your  choice.  The  rates  listed  are  per  room  and  include  the  10%  service  charge 
and  consumption  tax.  Breakfast  is  not  included.  The  size  of  each  room  is  in  square  meters.  Rates 
are  in  Japanese  yen.  There  will  be  shuttle  bus  service  from  Maebashi  Station  and  hotels  in  Mae- 
bashi  listed  here  to  Green  Dom,  the  Site.  For  details,  please  check  the  JALT  website  after  late 
September,  1999. 

How  to  Apply — Apply  by  sending  the  attached  application  form(see  page  22)  by  either  fac- 
simile(03-3572-8689)  or  post  to  Nippon  Travel  Agency  International  Travel  Department,  JALT99 
Desk.  Send  in  your  applications  as  early  as  possible  since  they  will  be  handled  on  a first  come  first 
served  basis.  If  a room  in  the  type  of  hotel  you  requested  is  not  available,  another  hotel  in  the 
nearest  available  class  will  be  substituted.  The  deadline  for  receipt  of  application  forms  is  Friday, 
August  27, 1999. 
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Confirmation  and  Payment — Notices  of  confirmation  and  a detailed  invoice  of  charges  will  be 
sent  by  September  10,1999.  Hotel  name,  location  in  relation  to  conference  site,  room  rate  and 
transportation  details(airline  carrier,  flight  number,  departure  time,  etc.)  will  be  provided  at  this 
time  and  not  before. 


Please  remit  payment  in  full  by  credit  card(American  Express,  VISA,  Master  Card  and  DC  Card 
accepted)  or  bank  transfer.  For  conference  participants  residing  inside  Japan  a postal  remittance 
form  will  be  provided  for  easy  payment  at  any  post  office.  Payment  in  full  must  be  received  by 
Friday,  September  22,  1999.  If  payment  does  not  arrive  by  the  deadline,  all  reservations  will  be 
automatically  canceled.  A¥1,000  handling  charge  per  person  for  both  domestic  and  overseas 
participants  will  be  added  to  each  person.  In  case  of  failure  to  show  without  notice,  the  rest  of 
your  reservation  will  automatically  canceled. 

Changes  and  Cancellations 


All  notices  of  change  and  cancellation  must  be  made  in  writing  via  facsimile  or  post  to  Nippon 
Travel.  Changes  or  cancellations  will  not  be  accepted  by  telephone.  For  Air  Tickets  no  cancella- 
tion charge  is  assessed  up  to  14  days(two  weeks)  prior  to  departure  date.  Cancellation  thereafter 
is  subject  to  the  following  charges  ; 


Price  of  Ticket 
¥5,000-¥9,999 
¥10, 000-¥l  9,999 
¥20,000-¥29,999 
¥30,000  and  above 


4-13  davs  prior  to  departure 

3 davs  or  less  prior 

¥1,000 

¥2,000 

¥2,000 

¥4,000 

¥3,000 

¥6,000 

¥4,000 

¥8,000 

In  addition  to  the  above  charges,  a ¥420  cancellation  service  charge  will  be  assessed  per  air  ticket. 
Hotel  Accommodations — No  cancellation  charge  is  assessed  up  to  21  days  (3  weeks)  prior  to  the 
date  of  check-in.  The  following  charges  will  be  assessed  for  any  cancellations  thereafter ; 

20-29  days  prior  to  check  in  date  ¥1,000 

5-19  days  prior  ¥2,000 

1-4  days  prior  ¥8,000 

same  day  100%(one  night) 

Cancellation  after  check-in.  Cancellation  made  one  day  prior  to  the  canceled  night  20%  of  one 
night.  Cancellation  on  the  same  day  80%  of  one  night 

Only  the  International  Travel  Department  of  Nippon  Travel  Agency  can  offer  these  special 
discounts  to  JALT99  participants.  Please  feel  free  to  call  Nippon  Travel  Agency  for  further 
information.  Our  special  conference  agent,  Ms.  Otsuka,  speak  English.  The  JALT  Central  Office 
will  not  handle  inquiries  concerning  hotel  or  travel  arrangements. 


Nippon  Travel  Agency  International  Travel  Department,  JALT99  Desk 

3f,  Shimbashi  No.l  Eki-mae  Building,  2-20-15  Shimbashi,  Minato-ku 

Tokyo  105-8606  JAPAN 

Ms.  Kawada,  Ms.  Otsuka 

Tel:+81-(0)3-3572-8741 

Fax:+81-(0)3-3572-8689 

E-mail:convention_itd@nta.co 
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Special  Hotel  Deals 

Every  year  Nippon  Travel  arranges  multiple  rooms  at  a significant  discount.  When  contacting 
Nippon  Travel  with  your  arrangements,  this  chart  will  ease  the  process.  There  are  a variety  of 
classes  and  prices  to  choose  from.  We  have  tried  to  accommodate  everyone's  preference  and 
budget.  Simply  find  your  desired  choice,  note  the  code  and  call  the  number  on  the  previous  page, 
or  use  the  form  on  the  next  page. 


Code  & Hotel  Name 

Shuttle 

Bus 

Room  type 

Sq. 

m 

Rate 

Relationship 
to  JALT99  Site 

Allot- 

ment 

A-l 

Gunma  Royal  Hotel 

Tel:  (027)  223-6111 

Yes 

Single 

16.5 

¥11,500 

7 min  taxi  to 
JR  Maebashi 

50 

Double  (S/U) 

14.5 

¥11,500 

Twin 

22 

¥9,900 

A-2 

Maebashi  Tokyu  Inn 

Tel:  (027)221-0109 

Yes 

Single 

15.2 

¥8,100 

7 min  walk  to 
JR  Maebashi 

125 

Double  (S/U) 

17.1 

¥10,000 

Twin 

18.4 

¥14,200 

A-3 

Hotel  Cinquante* 
Tel:  (027)221-1750 

Yes 

Single 

12 

¥6,905 

5 min  taxi  to 
JR  Maebashi 

37 

Twin 

26 

¥13,900 

A-4 

Mercury  Hotel 
Tel:  (027)252-0111 

Yes 

Single  (A) 

15.8 

¥7,800 

7 min  taxi  to 
JR  Shin- 
Maebashi 

69 

Single  (B) 

16.6 

¥10,000 

Double  (S/U) 

17.7 

¥9,800 

Double  (S/U) 

18.7 

¥13,000 

Twin 

17.8 

¥14,700 

A-5 

Maebashi  U I Hotel 
Tel:  (027)223-0211 

Yes 

Single 

10 

¥6,600 

5 min  walk  to 
JR  Maebashi 

100 

Twin 

16 

¥11,200 

Double  (S/U) 

20 

¥7,350 

A-6 

Hotel  Longsand 
Tel:  (027)251-8311 

Yes 

Single 

13.9 

¥5,900 

2 min  taxi  to  JR 
Shin-Maebashi 

30 

A -7 

Grand  Hotel  Suimeiso* 
Tel:  (027)251-5151 

Yes 

Single 

15 

¥8,500 

5 min  taxi  to  JR 
Shin  Maebashi 

51 

Double  (S/U) 

21.8 

¥13,500 

A-8 

Maebashi  Daiichi  Hotel 

Tel:  (027)224-3900 

Yes 

Single 

12 

¥5,985 

10  min  walk  to 
JR  Maebashi 

50 

B-l 

Takasaki  Washington 
Hotel  Plaza  Tel:  (027)324-5111 

No 

Single 

15 

¥8,600 

3 min  walk  to 
JR  Takasaki 

98 

Twin 

16.2 

¥16,000 

B-2 

Grand  Hotel  Hasegawa* 
Tel:  (027)323-1250 

No 

Single 

13 

¥8,200 

2 min  walk  to 
JR  Takasaki 

50 

Twin 

21.2 

¥15,500 

Double  (S/U) 

21.8 

¥11,500 

B-3 

Takasaki  View  Hotel 
Tel:  (027)322-1111 

No 

Single 

16 

¥7,870 

5 min  taxi 
to  JR  Takasaki 

15 

Twin 

20 

¥15,200 

B-4 

Hotel  Suwa 
Tel:  (027)363-3511 

No 

Single 

10 

¥5,250 

15  min  taxi 
to  JR  Takasaki 

90 

Twin 

14 

¥9,450 

B-5 

Hotel  Metropolitan 
Takasaki  Tel:  (027)325-3311 

No 

Single 

17 

¥9,100 

Adjacento  to 
JR  Takasaki 

70 

Twin 

25 

¥17,200 

*No  English-speaking  staff 
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JALT99  Hotel  Application  Form 

Please  type  or  use  CAPITAL  letters 
Please  use  one  form  per  room 


Family  Name: 

Title: 

Prof.  Dr.  Mr.  Ms. 

First  Name: 

Age: 

M/F 

Phone  (home): 

(work): 

Fax  (home): 

(work): 

Address  (in  Romaji  letters  only): 

Postal  code: 

E-mail 

School  or  Company  Name: 

JALT  Member:  Yes  (Chapter  Name: ) No 


Hotel  Accommodations 

(Rates  include  tax  and  service  charge.  Breakfast  not  included.)  Indicate  1st,  2nd  & 
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MLH  authors  Robert  M.  Homan  and  Chris  Jon  Poel 
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It’s  your  chance  to  learn  more 
about  the  ideas  that  led  to 
their  very  successful  text  D.E.S.I.R.E. 
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Robert  M.  Homan 

Christopher  Jon  Poel 
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Featured  Speakers:  Shortall 


Terry  Shortall 

The  Grammar  Question 

When  I started  to  teach  EFL  in  Brazil  back  in  the 
seventies,  life  was  very  simple.  We  used  to  teach 
language  as  a series  of  structures,  usually  in  the  following 
order:  verb  "to  be,"  present  continuous,  present  simple, 
past  simple,  and  so  on.  Each  class  we  would  drill  students 
mercilessly  on  the  structure  of  the  day,  using  repetition, 
substitution,  and  transformation.  At  the  end  of  the  class, 
students  would  file  out  exhausted,  and  the  teacher  would 
leave  knowing  that  another  structure  had  been  conquered. 
Of  course,  as  students  were  not  actually  allowed  to  com- 
municate in  the  target  language — in  case  they  made  and 
learned  from  their  mistakes — we  never  actually  knew  if 
any  of  these  structures  had  been  learned. 

A dozen  years  later,  when  I was  teaching  in  Japan,  all 
such  certainty  was  gone.  We  were  told  there  was  a natural 
order  of  acquisition  that  was  impervious  to  instruction  (see 
e.g.,  Krashen,  1985).  Grammar  was  no  longer  taught;  in- 
stead the  teachers'  room  had  collections  of  games  and 
banks  of  information  gap  activities. 

But  grammar  never  really  went  away  (Tonkyn,  1994), 
and  is  to  this  day  an  important  part  of  most  syllabuses. 
Teachers  still  teach  grammar,  and  learners  still  expect  it 
(see  e.g.,  Richards  & Lockhart,  1994).  A present-day  sylla- 
bus will  be  more  eclectic,  of  course,  and  will  usually  have 
various  threads  running  through  the  course  units:  gram- 
mar, functions,  situations,  lexis. 

There  is  widespread  recognition  now  that  the  teaching 
of  grammar  is  an  important  consciousness-raising  device 
(Rutherford,  1987),  that  it  allows  learners  to  notice  gaps 
between  their  interlanguage  and  the  full  target  grammar, 
and  that  it  can  accelerate  the  learning  process.  This  is  what 
Ellis  (1993)  terms  as  the  weak  interface  position:  There  is  no 
longer  the  expectation  that  what  we  teach  is  necessarily 
what  learners  learn,  but  there  is  an  acknowledgment  that 
explicit  grammar  instruction  is  beneficial.  A strong  inter- 
face would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  old  structuralist  school: 
Learners  would  be  expected  to  learn  each  discrete  item  of 
grammar  before  moving  on  to  the  next. 

Despite  these  changes  in  attitude,  the  grammar  items  in 
most  course  books  are  similar  to  those  found  in  classic 
structural  texts  (Fries,  1952).  There  has  been  little  attempt  to 
re-examine  textbook  grammar,  although  proposals  for  the 
use  of  authentic  materials  (Little,  1989)  have  had  some 
influence  on  textbook  design. 

One  area  that  has  received  little  attention  in  ELT  circles 
is  the  possibility  of  applying  ideas  from  cognitive  grammar 
(Langacker,  1987, 1991)  and  prototype  theory  (Rosch,  1975; 
Taylor,  1995)  to  the  description  of  grammar. 

Most  people,  if  asked  to  name  a fruit,  will  come  up  with 
apple,  banana,  or  pear,  but  they  are  unlikely  to  suggest  tomato 
which,  although  technically  a fruit,  does  not  fit  in  with 
prototypical  notions  of  fruit  because  it  is  usually  eaten  with 
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salads.  Similarly,  most  people  will  name  sparrow,  seagull, 
and  robin  as  prototypical  of  the  bird  species,  but  not  penguin 
(because  it  does  not  fly). 

Prototypicality  is  a cognitive  reality.  Speakers  have  a 
range  of  prototypicalities  built  into  their  minds,  and  this  is 
as  true  for  linguistic  structure  as  it  is  for  lexical  domains. 
Taylor  (1995)  gives  the  example  of  the  past  tense,  which  has 
three  distinct  uses:  (a)  to  locate  an  event  or  state  at  a specific 
time  in  the  past,  often  accompanied  by  a time  adverbial 
such  as  yesterday  or  last  week;  (b)  to  sequence  items  with 
reference  to  each  other,  as  in  fictional  or  historical  narra- 
tive; and  (c)  to  denote  counterfactuality,  as  in  conditionals 
(If  I had  time  . . . ),  expressions  of  wish  or  desire  (I  wish  I 
had  time . . . ),  and  suppositions  or  suggestions  ( What  if  you 
talked  to  him . . . ).  The  first  of  these  uses  is  prototypical,  and 
is  the  meaning  most  people  associate  with  the  past  tense. 
The  others  are  extensions  of  and  from  the  prototype. 

Taylor  (1995,  p.  197)  suggests  that  "[linguistic]  construc- 
tions . . . need  ...  to  be  regarded  as  prototype  categories, 
with  some  instantiations  counting  as  better  examples  of  the 
construction  than  others."  It  is  these  "better  examples" 
which  are  represented  in  the  intuitions  of  speakers,  not 
only  about  their  own  first  language,  but  also  about  the 
language  to  be  learned.  A principled  approach  to  the 
description  of  textbook  grammar  could,  therefore,  start  out 
by  teaching  prototypical  grammar  items,  and  gradually 
introduce  less  prototypical  examples.  In  this  way,  the 
teaching  of  grammar  would  tap  into  learners'  intuitions. 

At  JALT99, 1 hope  to  look  at  a number  of  grammatical 
structures,  and  investigate  how  these  relate  to  the  intui- 
tions of  participants.  We  will  see  that  such  exploration 
reveals  some  surprising  facts  about  the  grammar  we  know — 
and  the  grammar  we  can  teach. 
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Featured  Speaker:  Steinbach 


Susan  Steinbach 

Video  Motivates 


I look  forward  to  participation  in  the  JALT  conference  in  Maebashi, 
October  1999!  It  will  be  my  first  JALT  conference,  thanks  to  the 
gracious  sponsorship  by  the  very  active  Video  Special  Interest 
Group  (SIG)  in  your  organization,  headed  by  Daniel  Walsh,  and  the 
CUE  SIG.  I come  to  Gunma  with  fresh  eyes,  curious  to  explore  facets 
of  Japanese  culture  that  I have  experienced  only  from  afar,  working 
with  Japanese  students  for  more  than  two  decades  in  an  IEP  setting 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis.  I look  forward  to  meeting 
many  of  you. 

I have  seen  Japan  through  the  eyes  of  students  from  Sanno,  Osaka 
Jogakuin,  Sugiyama  University,  ALC,  Tokiwakai,  Johbu,  Interna- 
tional Christian  University,  Tokyo  University,  and  the  Japanese 
policemen  and  women  of  the  National  Police  Academy.  I have 
taught  ronin  and  star  students,  salarymen  and  housewives,  shinjinrui 
and  the  older  generation.  I have  watched  from  afar  as  Japan  went 
through  its  bubble  economy  and  now  its  recession.  Japan  has  been 
my  teacher  for  many  years. 

I will  be  presenting  a p re- conference  workshop  at  JALT  entitled 
Culturally  Speaking : Bowling , Basketball  and  Rugby.  This  workshop 
uses  a discourse  analysis  approach  to  intercultural  communication. 
Video  is  the  perfect  medium  to  capture  variances  in  verbal  and  non- 
verbal communication  across  cultures.  I hit  upon  the  idea  of  using 
sports  analogies  to  illustrate  the  distinct  features  of  different  com- 
munication styles  when  reading  Nancy  Sakamoto's  and  Reiko 
Naotsuka's  (1982)  groundbreaking  work  Polite  Fictions:  Why  Japa- 
nese and  Americans  Seem  Rude  to  Each  Other.  Over  the  years,  other 
analogies  have  been  put  forth,  but  a comprehensive  framework 
looking  at  the  major  characteristics  of  communication  style  on  a 
global  scale  did  not  exist.  In  this  workshop,  I will  use  the  bowling 
analogy  to  capture  the  main  features  of  the  Asian  pattern  of  com- 
munication, basketball  to  capture  the  major  features  of  the  Ameri- 
can English  pattern  of  communication,  and  rugby  to  capture  the 
Arab,  Russian,  African  and  Latin  style  of  communication. 

Sociolinguist  Deborah  Tannen  (1984, 1994)  implies  that  we  imagine 
ourselves  to  behave  a certain  way  when  we  talk,  but  filming  or 
recording  actual  conversations  may  reveal  that  we  talk  or  interact  in 
ways  we  did  not  realize.  To  increase  my  students'  awareness  of  how 
they  speak,  I have  developed  an  assessment  tool  to  evaluate  their 
conversational  styles  and  compare  their  "scores"  with  others.  I will 
demonstrate  this  instrument  in  the  workshop.  In  my  search  to  create 
a mechanism  that  produces  a paradigm  shift  for  students  in  their 
understanding  of  the  subtleties  of  communication  style,  I combine  the 
power  of  self-awareness  with  the  power  of  video  and  the  power  of 
analogies.  If  you  are  interested  in  video,  sociolinguistics,  or  teaching 
techniques  for  conversational  fluency,  this  workshop  is  for  you! 

As  Chair  of  the  Video  Interest  Section  of  TESOL,  I bring  you 
greetings  from  our  membership.  In  March  1999,  we  celebrated  our 
10th  anniversary  at  New  York  TESOL.  I look  forward  to  network- 
ing with  members  of  the  JALT  Video  SIG,  the  CUE  SIG,  and  others 
who  share  a love  of  video  and  multimedia  in  the  classroom.  Please 
visit  our  web  site  at  http://iac.snow.edu/faculty/dogden/vis/ 
to  learn  more  about  us. 
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My  own  interest  in  video  has  expanded 
to  the  level  of  creating  and  producing  five 
videos  for  the  intercultural- ELT  classroom, 
including  the  Fluent  American  English  se- 
ries (Steinbach,  1996a,  1996b)  which  serves 
as  the  foundation  material  for  my  pre- 
conference institute.  Two  other  videos  pre- 
miered at  TESOL  New  York:  Body  Language: 
An  International  View  (Steinbach,  1999a) 
and  Voices  of  Experience:  Cross  Cultural  Ad- 
justment (Steinbach,  1999b). 


The  Seabright  Group 

Instructional  Media 

presents 

Susan  Steinbach 
creator  of 

• Fluent  American  English 

video  series 

Come  meet  the  author  at 
JALT  99 

pre-conference  workshop 

“Culturally  Speaking:  bowling, 
basketball  and  rugby” 

• Body  Language: 

An  International  View 

(23  minute  video) 

• Voices  of  Experience: 
Cross  Cultural  Adjustment 

(38  minute  video) 

Visit  our  web  site: 

www.TheSeabrightGroup.com 

or  contact 

The  Seabright  Group 

216  F Street,  Suite  25 
Davis,  CA  95616 
USA 

tel/fax:  530.759.0684 
email:SeabrightG@davis.com 
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Oxford  University  Press 


J-Talk 

Conversation 
Across  Cultures 

J-Talk  features: 

• Topics  and  engaging  photos  that 
explore  personal  and  cultural  issues  of 
Japan  and  other  countries 

• Listening  activities  based  on  authentic 
quotes,  comments,  and  opinions  from 
Japanese  students 

• A bilingual  word  list  and  extra 
activities  to  practice  the  language 
presented  in  the  units 

• An  audio  program  on  CD  packaged 
with  the  Student  Book,  featuring  a 
variety  of  international  accents 


I 

S Please  send  me  a sample  of  I 

I J-Talk  in  September  1999. 

I Name: 

| School  Name: 

I Telephone: 

J Fax: 

J Address:  School  (^)  Home  (^)  | 


Please  fax  to:  03-5995-3919 

Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho, 


Date:  October  8-11,  1 999 

Venue:  Green  Dome 

0 Maebashi,  Gunma 

ERIC 
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Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
T 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-6368-9213 


Featured  Speakers:  Steinbach  & Yoshida 


We  can  look  forward  to  a bright  future  in  video  as  the 
technology  continues  to  develop  and  expand  options  for 
the  educational  environment.  I use  video  in  the  class- 
room because  it  engages  students  emotionally  and  acti- 
vates multiple  learning  channels  for  optimal  language 
acquisition.  In  my  role  as  Multimedia  Lab  Director  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis,  Extension,  I constantly 
survey  the  market  for  videos  and  films  appropriate  for 
language  learners.  At  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  I 
notice  that  students  choose  computer  software  programs 
to  start  with.  As  the  quarter  goes  on,  these  same  students 
turn  to  videos  during  their  independent  language  learn- 
ing class  time.  Why  the  switch?  I believe  it  is  because 
videos  engage  them  both  intellectually  and  emotionally 
and  because  videos  allow  them  to  relax  from  the  stress  of 
ongoing  language  input  in  an  intensive  format.  Students 
come  to  class  early  in  order  to  be  able  to  select  a video  and 
gain  access  to  a closed  captioned  monitor  before  the 
machines  are  snapped  up  by  other  students.  Video  moti- 
vates. Its  value  as  an  educational  tool  is  both  irrefutable 
and  irresistible. 
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Kensaku  Yoshida 

A Problem  of  Identity 

Japan  is  still  a predominantly  monolingual  nation 
with  very  little  concern  for  the  well-being  and  educa- 
tion of  bilingual  Japanese  or  the  non-Japanese  speaking 
population  living  in  the  country.  In  this  paper,  I will 
discuss  the  problem  of  a bilingual's  identity  from  the 
point  of  view  of  linguistic  proficiency,  using  the  results 
of  several  studies  conducted  on  Japanese. 

Personal  Experience 

I went  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  seven,  moved  to 
Canada  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  finally  returned  to  Japan 
at  the  age  of  thirteen.  At  the  time,  there  were  no  ESL  or 
bilingual  programs  in  New  York,  nor  was  there  a Japa- 
nese weekend  school.  When  I returned  to  Japan,  the 
word  kikokushijo  (returnee)  had  not  yet  been  invented. 

When  I first  went  to  New  York,  I understood  no 
English,  and  when  I returned  to  Japan  six  years  later,  I 
had  forgotten  most  of  my  Japanese.  I could  hardly  even 
write  my  name  in  hiragana — let  alone  in  kanji  . In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  I did  two  and  a half  years  of 
second  grade,  a half  year  of  third  grade,  skipped  fifth 
grade;  and,  back  in  Japan,  I had  to  do  second-year  junior 
high  school  twice  (not  much  else  you  could  do  when  you 
were  ranked  number  one  from  the  bottom,  with  a one- 
in-a-hundred  chance  of  getting  into  senior  high  school). 

The  Problem  of  Identity 

Like  so  many  children  who  have  lived  abroad,  espe- 
cially during  their  formative  years,  I had  problems  with 
my  identity — was  I Japanese  or  Canadian  or  American? 
One  of  the  biggest  factors  that  made  me  wonder  about 
my  identity  was  my  linguistic  ability.  My  Japanese  was 
at  the  level  of  a first  or  second  grade  elementary  school 
student.  What  I lacked  was  not  only  the  knowledge  of 
the  language,  but  also  the  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of 
almost  all  of  the  proverbial  and  idiomatic  expressions 
that  Japanese  children  learn  in  elementary  school.  I did 
not  have  the  cultural  background  necessary  for  under- 
standing Japanese.  At  the  same  time,  not  having  lived  in 
the  US  or  Canada  as  a teenager,  not  only  was  my  English 
beginning  to  get  rusty,  but  I could  no  longer  keep  up 
with  the  lifestyle  and  ways  of  thinking  of  teenagers  my 
own  age  living  in  Canada. 

Who  was  I?  Where  did  I belong?  I had  great  friends  in 
high  school.  They  never  ostracized  me  or  made  a fool  of 
me  because  of  my  grades  or  my  Japanese.  The  culprit 
was  in  me.  I felt  incomplete,  I felt  inferior.  It  took  me  a 
long  time  to  understand  and  accept  the  idea  that  a 
bilingual  is  not  a person  who  has  two  monolingual  or 
monocultural  identities  in  one,  but  a person  who  has  a 
unique  identity,  which  is  not  the  same  linguistically  or 
culturally  as  that  of  a monolingual  or  monocultural 
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person  of  either  culture,  but  has  its  basis  in  both  lan- 
guages and  cultures. 

Research  on  Japanese  Bilinguals 
Research  on  the  so-called  "returnees"  revealed  through 
word  association  tests  that  the  Japanese-English 
bilinguals'  associative  patterns  differed  both  from  those 
of  monolingual  Japanese  and  from  monolingual  English 
speakers  as  well  (Yoshida,  1985, 1990).  Furthermore,  the 
results  of  the  Perceived  Social  Distance  Questionnaire 
(Acton,  1979)  showed  that  the  closer  the  bilinguals' 
word  association  results  were  to  those  of  monolingual 
English  speakers,  the  more  affectively  distant  they  felt, 
implying  that  cognitive  or  linguistic  adaptation  does 
not  necessarily  entail  affective  adaptation. 

Tatsumi's  (1998)  research  showed  that  bilingual  Japa- 
nese used  grammatical  structures  which  showed  influ- 
ences from  both  Japanese  and  English.  For  example, 
even  when  describing  an  event  in  Japanese,  they  used 
more  modifiers  to  describe  the  trajectory  of  action  verbs 
than  Japanese  monolinguals,  thus  implying  that  their 
cognitive  processes  involved  in  viewing  the  world  were 
not  necessarily  the  same  as  those  of  the  monolingual 
Japanese,  even  when  Japanese  is  the  common  medium 
of  expression). 

Furthermore,  Nemoto's  (1986)  research  showed  that 
the  returnees'  use  of 
Japanese  honorifics  dif- 
fered significantly  from 
that  of  monolingual 
Japanese,  implying  that 
bilinguals'  perceptions 
of  human  relationships 
differs  from  those  of 
monolinguals. 

Discussion  and  Conclu- 
sion 

Returnees  and  children 
of  immigrants,  for  the 
most  part,  are  children 
who  were  thrown  into  a 
foreign  linguistic  and 
cultural  environment, 
not  by  choice,  but  be- 
cause of  inevitable  cir- 
cumstances arising  from 
family  situations.  Al- 
though I was  able  to  over- 
come my  difficulties  with 
the  help  of  my  optimistic 
parents,  I also  had  con- 
scientious teachers  and 
understanding  friends 
who  accepted  me  for 
who  I was.  Not  all  re- 
turnees or  foreigners  are 
as  fortunate. 
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Educators,  parents,  and  educational  policy  makers 
need  to  have  a better  understanding  of  the  fact  that  a 
bilingual  is  not  simply  a person  who  is  partly  a member 
of  one  linguistic  group  and  partly  a member  of  another, 
but  a unique  person  with  an  identity  of  his  or  her  own. 

**gT*ii,  'U 
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.0.46 

0.53 

0.84 

2.55 

0.69 

3.00 

0.77 

0.45 

0.64 

0.53 

0.70 

0.28 

0.89 

0.74 

13 

1.74 

0.58 

2.39 

0.72 

0.66 

0.08 

1.53 

0.70 

2.05 

0.71 

0.53 

0.05 

1.45 

0.69 

1.91 

0.83 

0.45 

0.00 

1.50 

0.58 

0.52 

0.79 

0.06 

14 

2.63 

0.63 

3.29 

0.72 

0.66 

0.38 

2.47 

0.90 

2.84 

0.83 

0.37 

0.53 

2.36 

0.92 

2.64 

0.81 

0.27 

0.18 

0.59 

0.69 

0.45 

0.94 

0.39 

15 

2.95 

0.69 

3.74 

0.50 

0.79 

0.92 

2.95 

0.71 

3.63 

0.50 

0.68 

0.95 

2.09 

0.83 

2.45 

0.82 

0.36 

0.00 

0.76 

0.78 

0.47 

0.99 

0.78 

16 

2.82 

0.64 

3.61 

0.59 

0.79 

0.74 

2.53 

0.84 

2.95 

0.78 

0.42 

0.68 

2.27 

0.90 

2.73 

1.10 

0.45 

0.45 

0.87 

0.90 

0.14 

1.08 

0.68 

17 

2.24 

0.75 

3.16 

0.74 

0.92 

0.77 

2.05 

0.85 

2.68 

0.82 

0.63 

0.63 

2.36 

0.81 

2.36 

0.67 

0.00 

0.36 

1.00 

0.92 

0.04 

1.07 

0.67 

18 

2.66 

0.70 

3.53 

0.64 

0.87 

0.69 

2.32 

0.82 

3.63 

0.50 

1.32 

0.84 

2.27 

0.90 

3.55 

0.69 

1.27 

0.91 

1.32 

0.83 

0.19 

1.17 

0.77 

19 

2.61 

0.78 

3.47 

0.60 

0.87 

0.33 

2.37 

0.76 

3.16 

0.37 

0.79 

0.37 

2.30 

0.82 

2.36 

0.92 

0.06 

0.00 

0.95 

0.89 

0.65 

0.93 

0.29 

20 

3.03 

0.63 

3.53 

0.51 

0.50 

0.97 

2.68 

0.82 

3.00 

0.67 

0.32 

1.00 

2.91 

0.70 

3.00 

0.77 

0.09 

0.64 

0.41 

0.79 

0.20 

0.45 

0.93 

21 

1.55 

0.82 

2.53 

0.85 

0.97 

0.15 

1.74 

0.93 

2.26 

1.15 

0.53 

0.00 

1.64 

0.81 

2.00 

0.77 

0.36 

0.00 

0.67 

1.21 

0.76 

0.93 

0.09 

22 

2.95 

0.76 

3.66 

0.49 

0.71 

0.87 

2.63 

1.01 

3.16 

0.76 

0.53 

0.89 

2.82 

0.75 

3.09 

0.83 

0.27 

0.45 

0.63 

1.05 

0.38 

0.87 

0.81 

23 

2.66 

0.66 

3.55 

0.64 

0.89 

0.62 

2.68 

0.95 

3.42 

0.77 

0.74 

0.84 

2.64 

0.67 

3.00 

0.77 

0.36 

0.45 

0.82 

0.91 

0.67 

0.82 

0.65 

24 

2.92 

0.83 

3.66 

0.48 

0.74 

0.95 

2.74 

0.93 

3.68 

0.48 

0.95 

1.00 

2.45 

0.93 

3.00 

0.77 

0.55 

0.82 

0.78 

0.82 

0.25 

0.96 

0.94 

25 

3.08 

0.55 

3.45 

0.55 

0.37 

0.90 

2.95 

0.85 

3.42 

0.69 

0.47 

0.95 

2.55 

0.69 

2.64 

0.92 

0.09 

0.73 

0.39 

0.86 

0.00 

0.76 

0.88 

26 

2.82 

0.60 

3.47 

0.64 

0.66 

0.95 

2.79 

0.92 

3.21 

0.92 

0.42 

1.00 

2.64 

0.67 

2.55 

0.93 

-0.09 

0.82 

0.49 

1.03 

0.25 

1.26 

0.94 

27 

2.74 

0.88 

3.37 

0.71 

0.63 

0.92 

2.58 

1.17 

3.11 

1.15 

0.53 

0.95 

2.82 

0.98 

2.27 

0.90 

-0.55 

1.00 

0.42 

1.09 

0.50 

0.58 

0.94 

28 

2.95 

0.84 

3.71 

0.46 

0.76 

0.95 

2.95 

0.71 

3.16 

0.76 

0.21 

0.95 

3.09 

0.30 

3.55 

0.52 

0.45 

1.00 

0.59 

0.88 

-0.33 

0.58 

0.96 

29 

3.55 

0.75 

3.71 

0.56 

0.16 

0.92 

3.37 

0.68 

3.37 

0.76 

0.00 

0.74 

3.27 

1.01 

3.36 

0.67 

0.09 

0.91 

0.15 

0.82 

-0.22 

0.83 

0.87 

TO 

2.58 

0.75 

3.33 

0.61 

0.75 

0.67 

2.44 

0.84 

2.95 

0.72 

0.51 

0.61 

2.40 

0.77 

2.79 

0.78 

0.39 

0.47 

0.77 

0.96 

0.35 

0.91 

0.62 

(Hi)  HJifcL,  rflfef'd‘feJi.fc#fcl 

ID. 

f'-^roiiBSijroni^*^S3  ti4i;ft.  rfi^A  S(SJ 
CA'A';b&29lf  i LO^TIi,  JSB10, 

11,  27.  29£BfK£T«JSS-C,  iiSftWC^’iifllWftO'*^ 
Lit  ( p <.05,  ?I»t^€B#W«*IESrllifi)o  £fSW|6|±Ut 
y-7.t±29liB69^W^:iaS:2,001O;j  *>1,0820^  (54.07%),  £ 
< g1*i)slS]±L'ti4'olty-Xli734i)^  (36.38%),  HflriM&T 
L^y-^lil84@^  (9.25%)  b^tzo 

fCOWlfi]±tt7)t0.74  (gi(MisS0.94)  L, 

»7)^V'«'&WIF«)lSj±ffiI±0.43  (S  >?MMS0.99)  "C*  *)  , 

CtS®$Wv'S^,  i y>jz£'<'&mn&l±.tfViihc,titzo 

roi6i±c 

ov>-CIi0.5liLL,  ®TUOV>-CI±0.2DI± 
jgSffiJ  «^fti;oi,->-CI±0.2LU:,  *Ab77  5')-t:);4ffai 
<r>&%  ljCov->-CI±1.0U±^ffig±  LLT^-Ili 

£5MffUt„  «As*oA:*£rog{*rofl±;’)<,  glbi'liS'ot 
^W|Sl±tit<®L-C®*  (0.5U±)  HB  1 

ERIC  fc": 


g 5,641- *L.  Sfl-^JE'K,  ^^i:ov'T»gFa!U;^Ae5n.^J, 

Hi  7 r^tWi:*^l'7T  i V-Ci^ii'^it^SSS^II 
JIB  8 rssfff-  )7^7-Xfx7  ^ Ltz  0 , 

P)4-if6Hofl«i-»AA0r*^4J,  Hi  9 r#«EB.i*i-e«f 

4-7)'lt4L  JIB12  fas®*  TWtJtffi^lt,  iifljfc 

«il4  rBo/t»#Ii|l»-PBSltSr* 

JIB  16 

#i;dllSt-li»5^Lt7!)!T-^-5.J,  Hi  17  0 

£MWH<iltfrfrfriXi>  JIB  18  rffiffiJS 

LfroT,  B At -5>  J , Jl  B 24  ("fir®  IttE".  L 

T,  T¥ & 5£l§ro S3).  (PleaseJf>Thank  you^)  £ IS  7 L t J){ 

•C£*J,  IIB28  rv'ofL,  t’z.Xi>  g^nS^tK’lwS^ 

-;£,  i)l£fr&£«LTV''i  < TLHf  &gffiO|6)±  (0.5W 
±)  7)?®,»6e5^-5)aB7)''*'), 

jib  i , ms  3 r-A-cuRttto-csv'ft^-es*  (*-'<- 

7-ir?) £P£< )j,  ms  4 r-Atux  h 5 >mx^mtmr> 

JIB  6 [Al~%mxm:%iM>ZttfX$Z>}, 
HB13  JS«I  *£»?&* i Lit  0 , 

JIB  19  rSk'JRfl!.  Dll®,  Sll®,  ®tt 
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eat?**uf,  g#nxh775'j-i:, 

ira-e^Aj,  a i2i.  m&mx- at-£j§t:-£aj,  11023  r» 

btl  tit  mb'  fiifz<^\  lfz<tc^X-btum^  & I) 

BrAi t^T^AJ,  *S27  ft 

TLfcaSlifcd'o/.:#,  @^Sr  L4:*'otCi 
(0.2U±)  UtiOK,  a028ta029  r?iJ4-o<  o-CS#SI< 
HI# #t? £ A J #A o Ao 
@S*L  At: i>  AAfr  AT,  a** iffl0|6|±iciio*A»o r Id 

at,  sa,  ■£<7)®B*^#amt#AAitAn?£>5:<<'fT&<> 

SSfZSitAo  JUM9HI1,  a 0 2 r-AT-^y-tcliAit  A' 

-c£  aj,  is  i is  r^ns-c^fftit^^fgv'Sr^  lsa  i ta*t?£ 
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i:SA£7)'oAt#;LA*iA„  «ni:ff(tifSmt^r-gaL, 

IfcT Ate  <!>  AAt>  AT , -tfo  A<  <7)?S^iSft45tc0fIS'}f r £ <a 
)SJ«Afr& «>*>),  f&Suo^-cil, 

IxA'-d^  & <7)  "C  iA  A 7 o 

JWii.  &aBWg»*PP*&»i*-.*  h 5 'J7lS^Sf 
1®  (67%),  7 7-AT.r-C  (61%),  7 7 (47%) 

wire*  ■) , ^ai«ifi<73|p)±¥JS;<>^<7))(St?*A  (0.67, o.ei, 
0.39)o  itUiaSriA  It^WiMTgp-COTT-AXr  -o 

*#W9F«it7g»-r*a0i:fflofc*Nfti:  ii:fi 

if,  ;n±  7 AiSiT-<7)gff<7>[fi]±£fflfifT  AO-e&ftlf,  nt 
KWfliSTgp-ew*- axt -CffJSiJ  A'i  t 4>hx.a0 

IS  ill  rilS&A-y/S-if-ti-AJ  Wgs$il7^  ')  #I63fcBfll£-e 
i§5<,  iS 0 26  if,  —xxnt-z 

h?U7WWl-niSfll^|Sli:L,  7 7 'j  tf  WteTliffiTL  A„  a 

0 21  RfftSt?— At?£f§T?£  AJ  Uov>r<7)gfB<7)#i>'l±,  # 

-f  LA*-*  7 7 ')7lg^W^T-®<>A# 
< AoAT,  ^'LPL<I ,tA4t,  -At*-iXr(  LA<£ 
±1  ijrAT^-AXT-f  LA$£<7)gffi<7>|6]±jJ<±BoAo  i 
<7)*#,  i<ml0<A4HMfi£±#$-ttO'AitT437)'oAo  *- 
AXf  i t5Pft?<7>HiM£<7>iS'<\  fflfoftMi  LTV'AB#fflW*$  , 

i§S^r*(7)4ffit  B$T'«4ig(7)Sifti4w^45,  lAmi-At-ft 
Sc LT *Ai/' t w 7 Siaw^te^A'CWiS  0 L AS 

St  LT#x.A;!xAo  iWitli,  MPitiletV)  J:  7 A-i,-#)® 
1 1 Sr 83 f#T  A CD friz  X o r , S-#!t*A;tM? 

t , w«#jp le  A 

A gffi<7)fr±£<7)H8®i;ca->-ti±,  T^lifS 

n«<X>ifA  JOU-  i ft  <A|6]±t)U  •) 

1 ti  li  * # A L A:  a I)  «*§* T*  * o A 0 

iAi:,  *xl-77l  <J  -jMto 

ip^Uzov'TlJ,  t^tniilUliV'r,  Sf(®fllffJJ;yff^(7)P4 
UfcitA*4wga»ti¥J$J:$  <>ft<4oA.  »4<7)0f»»W 

o 


4ffltl.0Ul±<73^*Aaili,  IS0  7 r^tefi:*x)77 
5';-Ui5H'A*^-C»«*ffi«t?SAJ,  IS01O  r**l-7fc 

?*KjMIoAI$,  ifrtjteft^'Aiiiuf,  0fl-e®we^sj, 
a 014  rffloAB$li£fgT-»li£**5Aitrt<t?£  AJ,  IS  015 
mmx^shtf^^fo'i^ubzzttfxzz}'  is 0 16  rsT 
%*ao»tAA,  t^r-^  aj, 

as  17  ri2i:0$»)|fiiPL,  ft  t 7)'5)-7)'o  T96AJI 

(*^  1775 

AA'f  7)WMafc),  iS 0 20  ri!lft»U4ofcA»:*ffi-eiigiJit 
-5.J,  «021  TiwSar—  AftiStJ  £J,  IS0  25 
\'ffite®<r>ktWLL<%i>z.ktfx$i,\  xb'itzo 
!£$Ltf&Wi>Z>kLtz't fSi, 

■yo  0 & a atufiF+s- 1 1/'  7 m l ^sf- « 4-  ?#r  ^ a ; t a 0 

1775'J-ll,  ft'  A;  75j;)-73 

7<X>|fgJ  i;o^raS|Si4tffoA:7)A  3IIS*<7)fl&,  Hi  At? 

<75  J:  7 fcaiKOV'-Cfc,  5Jffig<7)*fJ^®l*|#|;ffiffi«U:fflAA 
lx<bt lA^4^t?^)Ao 

^:t;,  25110(7)7  A,  2OIS0I±,  A 

rjwrfl^wfcttj  izo^xn.c 
©AiA  <t>(7)T'S)o  At)5,  (0.2W±oail0i/jli«^) 

T)I|g*5AtlA<7)li  + -7  h 7')7i§(7:W5t?l±llIi0  , 7 7 - A 
Xf  4 T'liioa  0 , 77  ')  AI^SF^fli  8 a 0 -C*  o Ao 

^?snwf«uoi/'r^4t7)sAAnAisii±,  a i 40  ries 4-# 

43  TifSaiJB^J;  1 J lijpflT,  fifl ttt^k 

v>7  ^ft(7)~ot?*oA„  ikWl$i:o7>r®l:<i:^'ft7)?a 

A i'ota  0 i;  li,  Jiimmmhlxtz  tfiiliu  H i 30 
l r </' i±a^i  t xhh j (w 
(«f)-et-Ci:3.8e*),  iS 038  riwSBw^  t'<bl±B$<7)^  t*4> 
f *1  S'frm&X  |(  A J;  -)  AfJ  (W(®f)t:-rt:'i;3.5S®),  a 0 48 
riwSB(7)|s)^<7)*14l±.  feJ:  iJfflWWUAA/it.S-j  J (W» 
fJT--f-ei;3.6*8®)  mthotZo 
*-Xh?')7  m&mtx ?P*  £ ®4t7)?E«5  btitzbOlZ  li, 
a0  34  rS4Mt><&AU4>&LA-?-*-V'giaSr  t A i t ^ J:  v*J. 
a035  r-eit*B$A4>as-)-<§t**Aj,  a§36  rs^j: 
2>/'<7)^fit?DfOt^7Stf7)''J;i/'J,  iS 0 37  r-?-;itfrH*A4>I. 
®7^|(T'*AJ,  a0  39  r®SB<7)Al±B$  l *1  L 

4-LTWAJ  t,6b4tV‘,  IS04O,  a 043,  ®044 
naA?<>7j'ifcJi:v'j,  a045,  a 046  *i±i± 

B*AI?1±,  *14f  •)#•*■?■  7 1?*  A J,  a047  rifSB<7)Al± 
B*AC*t ITfiSJt.,  *giJ**4r<>o-Ci'4i'J  tfbr>tza 
7 r-ixr 4’t?i±®(tiS0i±ioa0-r,  a032  rsitar 
tit4-A*Cl-Aitl±fi.</'it/iJ,  a 0 37 

v'w  ^frc-Df  7 are*  b $a  4>  ms  7 -t  ^ -c*  a j,  a 0 40, 

a042  RfSB<7)?t-fti:i±-r<*ixA;<b(7)7)f*Aj,  a0  43,  a044 
rfS*ffi¥(iW-BAt?<>)J'4S>*i/'J,  a 0 45,  110  46  TifSB<7) 
M14,  *14liB$A^1±,  ■)#•£*  7 Xh  A J,  H047  Tif 

SB<7)AI±B$At:MLtrfiI.,  *g|)*«l4:(>  oO'*6'J,  a 
0 54  rB*AK£4ftT ii)^tz\  k. t ?*ofc0 
7 7v*is^ifi®t?iiaftaiii8ait?,  ai3i  r^^t?* 
^ «r 43-Si- A S1S«rB$ Alias 7<l<t?J  t?ll*i/',  H0  34, 
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The  Language  Teacher  23:6 


Feature:  Ishino  et  al 


S4  fflfflfftgil,  **<o*ft 


*- 

-X  h 7 

) rm^mt  n= 

49 

1 7 ')  r 

7 r - A 

n = 21 

7>  ')  H 

i n — 15 

Iis 

mm 

mm 

worn 

mm 

mm 

SD 

TO 

SD 

mt 

¥#) 

S D 

m J 

S D 

mi  t 

¥■%) 

S D 

to 

S D 

mt 

30 

3.86 

0.35 

3.96 

0.20 

0.10 

3.71 

0.64 

3.90 

0.30 

0.19 

3.87 

0.35 

3.80 

0.41 

-0.07 

31 

3.69 

0.47 

3.78 

0.47 

0.08 

3.76 

0.44 

3.76 

0.44 

0.00 

3.73 

0.46 

3.47 

0.74 

-0.27 

32 

3.65 

0.48 

3.78 

0.42 

0.12 

3.43 

0.60 

3.67 

0.73 

0.24 

3.20 

0.68 

3.27 

0.70 

0.07 

33 

3.47 

0.58 

3.51 

0.68 

0.04 

3.33 

0.66 

3.38 

0.74 

0.05 

3.27 

0.88 

3.20 

0.77 

-0.07 

34 

3.20 

0.71 

3.43 

0.58 

0.22 

3.29 

0.72 

3.29 

0.72 

0.00 

2.87 

0.99 

3.27 

0.96 

0.40 

35 

3.06 

0.76 

3.31 

0.71 

0.24 

3.14 

0.73 

: 3.14 

0.79 

0.00 

2.90 

1.04 

3.13 

0.99 

0.23 

36 

3.39 

0.81 

3.69 

0.58 

0.31 

3.43 

0.68 

3.52 

0.75 

0.10 

3.40 

0.63 

3.40 

0.83 

0.00 

37 

2.58 

0.99 

2.92 

0.98 

0.34 

2.71 

0.85 

3.05 

0.80 

0.33 

2.87 

0.99 

2.93 

0.96 

0.07 

38 

3.49 

0.71 

3.39 

; 0.76 

-0.10 

3.57 

0.60 

3.62 

[ 0.67  j 

0.05 

3.53 

0.74 

3.40 

0.83 

-0.13 

39 

3.02 

0.72 

2.65 

0.93 

-0.37 

2.62 

0.80 

2.43 

1.03 

-0.19 

2.47 

0.92 

3.00 

0.85 

0.53 

40 

2.94 

0.92 

3.31 

0.82 

0.37 

2.24 

0.83 

2.62 

0.80 

0.38 

3.00 

0.53 

3.40 

0.74 

0.40 

41 

2.04 

0.50 

2.22 

0.62 

0.18 

2.10 

0.44 

2.05 

0.50 

-0.05 

2.33 

0.72 

2.13 

0.83 

-0.20 

42 

3.14 

0.68 

3.27 

0.67 

0.12 

3.25 

0.72 

3.52 

0.60 

0.27 

3.13 

0.74 

3.20 

0.68 

0.07 

43 

3.22 

0.85 

2.63 

0.88 

-0.59 

3.24 

0.77 

2.48 

0.87 

-0.76  • 

3.93 

0.26 

3.47 

0.74 

-0.47 

44 

2.82 

1.05 

3.08 

0.93 

0.27 

2.95 

0.97 

3.52 

0.75 

0.57 

2.53 

1.30 

2.60 

1.12 

0.07 

45 

2.67 

0.83 

2.88 

0.95 

0.20 

2.81 

0.87 

3.43 

0.87 

0.62 

1.93 

0.62 

2.00 

0.88 

0.07 

46 

2.71 

0.79 

3.04 

0.98 

0.33 

2.86 

0.85 

3.48 

0.75 

0.62 

2.14 

0.95 

2.00 

0.96 

-0.14 

47 

2.69 
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Many  schools  in  Japan  sponsor  overseas  study  programs 
for  their  students.  Unfortunately,  little  specific  informa- 
tion concerning  the  benefits  of  such  programs,  linguistic 
or  otherwise,  has  been  reported.  This  paper  presents  the 
results  of  a questionnaire  that  was  administered  to  stu- 
dents participating  in  a 4-week  overseas  study  program. 
The  questionnaire,  consisting  of  54  items,  focused  on  two 
areas:  1)  assessing  the  range  of  interactional  situations 
students  had  engaged  in  during  their  sojourn,  and  2) 
measuring  changes  in  student  self-confidence.  A com- 
parison of  pre-  and  post-sojourn  responses  indicates  that 
both  the  range  of  interactional  situations  students  engage 
in  and  certain  environmental  aspects  of  the  overseas  site 
itself  influence  the  degree  to  which  self-reported  change 
in  confidence  was  observed.  Results  suggest  that  stu- 
dents who  participate  in  a home-stay  program  in  an 
urban  environment  receive  the  greatest  benefit  with  re- 
gard to  increasing  self-confidence. 
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Working  Papers 


Helping  Part-Time  Teachers  Help  Themselves 


There  are  many  part-time  teachers  out  there,  each 
with  different  reasons  for  taking  the  part-time  route. 
Some  are  hoping  for  a full-time  position,  others  prefer  to 
use  their  time  to  pursue  other  interests,  while  others  still 
don't  want  the  added  responsibilities  that  full-time  po- 
sitions bring.  While  the  title  is  a little  presumptuous,  it 
shows  my  optimism  that  if  a work  force  is  not  too 
discontent  with  its  lot,  things  go  more  smoothly.  Thus, 
this  article  first  outlines  how  full-time  teachers  can  help 
part-time  teachers,  before  examining  how  the  latter 
group  can  help  themselves.  On  a personal  level,  this 
column  will  set  out  my  aims  in  this  coming  school  year 
for  the  part-timers  at  my  school. 

Given  ever  shrinking  budgets  and  the  exceedingly 
Byzantine  formulae  used  to  calculate  pay,  it  is 
unsurprising  that  I think  full-time  teachers  can  do  little 
about  the  wage  part-timers  receive.  However,  action  is 
possible  in  other  areas.  First,  if  you  are  in  charge  of 
scheduling,  making  a concise  and  clear  package  of  nec- 
essary documents,  instructions,  and  examples  for  syl- 
labi would  make  everyone's  life  easier. 

Second,  help  ensure  that  part-timers  have  full  use  of 
university  facilities.  Access  to  library  and  computer 
facilities,  an  e-mail  account,  and  updates  on  happenings 
in  the  department  they  teach  in  as  well  as  the  one  closest 
to  their  research  interest  all  cost  nothing  to  the  school.  If 
the  argument  comes  up  that  this  has  never  been  done 
before,  simply  point  out  the  percentage  of  part-timers 
and  show  how  facilitating  contact  with  them  can  avoid 
schedule  conflicts  and  other  problems. 

One  part-time  teacher  complained  to  me  recently  that 
he  had  no  access  to  research  money.  While  acquiring 
new  funds  for  part-time  teachers  may  be  out  of  the 
question,  a full-time  teacher  or  group  of  teachers  may  be 
able  (unofficially)  to  set  aside  a portion  of  their  budget 
for  part-time  teachers  to  request  books  for  the  library. 

Of  course,  these  steps  require  communication,  which 
is  how  part-time  teachers  can  help  themselves.  It  is 
surprising  how  few  part-time  teachers  seek  out  full-time 
staff,  foreign  or  Japanese,  to  discuss  research  and  oppor- 
tunities for  publication.  Part-time  teachers  can  use  not 
only  the  institutional  affiliation  of  the  university  where 
they  teach  but  may  also — depending  on  the  institu- 
tion— be  able  to  publish  in  the  university's  in-house 
journal  or  kiyo . 

Another  important  place  to  make  contacts  is  reading 
circles  or  kenkyukai  that  Japanese  teachers  participate  in. 
They  range  from  informal  groups  of  six  to  eight  teachers 
discussing  an  article  once  a month,  to  larger  groups  of 
up  to  50  teachers  with  a more  formal  conference  once  or 
twice  a year. 

All  of  this  requires  a little  more  committment  than 
arriving  five  minutes  before  class  and  leaving  five  min- 
utes after,  and  for  those  teaching  at  five  (or  more!) 


institutions,  time  becomes  a factor.  But  for  anyone  seri- 
ous about  finding  a full-time  place  in  the  Japanese 
university  system,  it's  a necessity. 

Other  notes 

In  the  labor  dispute  at  Kumamoto  Kenritsu  University  (see 
"Working  Papers,"  February  1999,  p.  37)  I am  happy  to 
report  that  of  the  six  teachers  affected,  three  were  moved  to 
more  stable  three  year  contracts  as  prefectural  appointees 
and  two  others  were  given  one-year  contract  extensions 
with  the  question  of  status  left  open  for  further  negotia- 
tions (one  moved  to  another  university).  The  upcoming 
PALE  Journal  will  be  devoted  to  these  developments. 

Also,  in  my  previous  column  (see  "Working  Papers," 
March,  1999,  p.  31),  I wrote  'It  was  only  with  the  passage 
of  the  1982  law  that  the  tenuring  of  foreigners  was  even 
permitted.'  Mike  Fox  noted  that  foreigners  have  always 
been  eligible  for  tenure  at  private  universities,  which  is 
true.  The  point  I wanted  to  make  was  that  the  number  of 
foreigners  on  hiring  committees  is  painfully  small.  While 
private  schools  have  had  the  ability  to  hire  foreigners  on 
tenure,  they  have,  sadly,  followed  the  lead  of  public 
institutions. 


— < — 

JALT  Central  Office 
announces  a slight  price  increase 
(+5%)  in  the  price  of  J ALT  binders. 

Please  note  the  new  prices  when 
placing*  your  orders: 

Single  binders  ¥990  each 

2-4  binders  ¥920  each 

5 or  more  binders  ¥890  each 
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All  JALT  Chapters  large  and  small  are  encouraged  to  submit  a 900-950  word 
report  (in  English  and/or  Japanese)  about  their  rich  and  varied  activities, 
challenges,  experiences,  and  successes.  Also,  please  remember  to  make  a 
chapter  poster  again  for  JALT99  (more  information  to  follow).  This  month, 
as  a special  feature,  the  newly  forming  SIG,  GALE,  discusses  its  efforts  to 
gain  a place  among  other  special  interest  groups. 

Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education  (GALE)  Special 
Interest  Group  (SIG)  is  JALT's  newest  forming  SIG.  As 
witnessed  by  the  dramatic  yearly  increase  on  presentations 
related  to  gender  at  JALT  conferences,  gender  encompasses 
a wide  range  of  topics  of  interest  to  language  educators  and 
students.  We  warmly  invite  all  JALT  members  to  join  us  in 
the  following  goals: 

1.  To  research  gender  and  its  implications  for  language 
learning,  teaching,  and  training,  such  as  differences  in 
discourse  styles,  preferred  teaching  and  learning  styles, 
interests,  needs,  motivation,  aptitude,  achievement,  class- 
room interactions,  same-sex  versus  coeducational  class- 
rooms and  same-sex  vs.  opposite-sex  teaching,  and  social 
identity. 

2.  To  improve  pedagogical  practices,  develop  language 
teaching  materials,  and  provide  a clearinghouse  for  materi- 
als inclusive  of  gender  and  gender-related  topics  in  FL 
subject  areas  such  as  communication,  history,  literature, 
linguistics,  science,  sociology,  and  cultural  studies. 

3.  To  raise  awareness  of  workplace  and  human  rights 
issues  related  to  gender  for  language  professionals,  such 
as  discrimination,  harassment,  and  violence  based  on 
gender  and  sexual-orientation,  and  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  marital  or  parental  status,  and  to  provide  informa- 
tion for  countering  such  discrimination. 

4.  To  increase  networking  opportunities  among  lan- 
guage professionals  interested  in  teaching,  researching, 
and/or  discussing  issues  related  to  gender  and  language 
education,  such  as  biological  sex,  gender  identity,  gendered 
language,  sexual  orientation,  gender  behavior,  gender 
roles,  and  gender  socialization. 

If  you  are  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  GALE, 
join  us  on  Sunday,  June  20  at  our  first  mini-conference.  In 
cooperation  with  Women  in  Education  and  Language 
Learning  (WELL),  an  independent  organization,  we  will 
sponsor  a day  of  workshops  and  discussions  at  the  Daito 
Kaikan  of  Daito  Bunka  University,  near  the  North  Exit  of 
Tobu  Nerima  Station  in  Tokyo.  Over  lunch  (noon-1  p.m.), 
we  will  discuss  how  we  identify  ourselves  to  others  at 
work  and  how  this  affects  our  work  relations.  From  1-4 
p.m.  we  will  continue  with  other  workshops.  An  experi- 
enced feminist  trainer  will  give  a three-hour  assertiveness 
training  session  in  Japanese,  aimed  mainly  at  helping 
foreign  women  in  expressing  themselves  more  assertively 
at  work  in  Japanese,  but  all  are  welcome.  A concurrent 
session  is  tentatively  planned  to  introduce  new  research 
challenging  common  stereotypes  about  the  Bible  and  ho- 
mosexuality. From  4:30-6:00  p.m.  we  will  hear  from  a 
panel  of  Japanese  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  authors  and 
activists  on  their  experiences  with  and  efforts  to  combat 
homophobia  in  schools,  and  gain  ideas  for  making  our 
own  classrooms  safer  places  for  sexual  minorities.  All 
attending  are  invited  to  an  informal  dinner  afterwards. 


For  information,  please  contact  GALE  Program  Co-Chair, 
Barbara  Summerhawk;  t:  0424-67-3809  (h),  or  GALE  Co- 
Coordinator,  CheironMcMahill;  <cheiron@gpwu.ac.jp>. 

You  can  also  get  a closer  look  at  GALE  at  our  presen- 
tation at  JALT99  in  Maebashi,  entitled,  "Living  and 
Learning  New  Gender  Approaches."  Four  panel  mem- 
bers, including  the  facilitator,  will  share  their  unique 
experience  of  functioning  in  dual  roles  as  teacher  and 
student  of  foreign  languages  in  different  environments. 
The  facilitator  will  introduce  the  history  of  gender- 
related  education  in  Japanese  universities,  referring  to 
the  development  of  Women's  Studies  in  particular.  As  a 
Japan-born  Korean,  the  next  panelist  will  refer  to  her 
research  and  personal  experience  to  bring  home  the 
necessity  of  teaching  and  learning  an  awareness  of  gen- 
der. She  will  present  a theoretical  linguistic  analysis  of 
conversation  modes  and  problems  faced  by  minorities. 
The  third  panelist  will  introduce  practical  ways  of  teach- 
ing about  gender  and  sexuality.  The  fourth  member  will 
present  ideas  on  using  translation  as  a tool  for  a better 
understanding  of  gender  in  both  English  and  Japanese. 
The  forum  will  conclude  with  a discussion  between  the 
panel  and  the  audience  on  how  to  create  a safer,  more 
open  and  tolerant  classroom  environment  that  encour- 
ages our  full  potential  as  human  beings. 

During  the  JALT98  conference  in  Omiya,  the  members 
of  GALE  enjoyed  a rousing  good  time  at  a dinner  follow- 
ing our  general  meeting.  We  are  now  planning  to  make 
this  an  annual  event.  Please  stop  by  our  table  for  more 
details  at  JALT99. 

We  welcome  your  participation  in  our  e-mail  list  and 
newsletter.  To  join  the  list,  contact  Paul  Hilderbrandt; 
<phiro@gol.com>.  To  contribute  to  the  newsletter,  pub- 
lished in  March,  June,  September  and  December,  contact 
Colleen  Austin;  t:  0762-80-1002  (w);  <alicel@shif tne.jp>. 
The  theme  of  our  first  issue  was  issues  of  power/ empow- 
erment in  the  ESL  classroom.  Regular  forums  are  sched- 
uled related  to  HIV  education,  teacher  education,  and 
research  and  publishing.  We  especially  seek  ongoing  sub- 
missions reviewing  and  deconstructing  some  of  the  more 
popular  textbooks  in  the  ESL  classroom.  As  Colleen  says, 
"A  close  reading  of  any  ESL  text  and  a discussion  of  photos, 
language  and  audio  aids  would  be  a good  resource  for  all 
of  us.  To  continue  on  a positive  note,  please  think  about  any 
books  you  have  found  useful  in  your  classrooms  on  the 
issues  of  gender,  class,  race  and  sexuality." 

Finally,  to  join  GALE,  please  send  your  dues  by  the  JALT 
postal  transfer  form  in  the  Language  Teacher,  or  contact 
our  treasurer,  Barry  Mateer;  <barrym@gol.com>.  For  more 
information  on  GALE,  or  to  volunteer  to  help,  contact  Amy 
Yamashiro;  <amy@gol.com>. 

GALE 
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My  Share 


Using  Masks  to  Unmask  "Shyness" 
in  Speaking  a Foreign  Language 

David  R.  Mayer,  Nanzan  University 


Shy  character 

In  Shyness , Philip  Zimbardo  tells  how  his  younger  brother 
George  overcame  his  extreme  shyness.  Young  Philip 
surmised  that  George  might  feel  more  comfortable  if  he 
thought  others  could  not  recognize  him.  His  mother 
made  a mask  out  of  a grocery  bag  and  sent  George  to 
school  wearing  the  mask.  Feeling  unknown,  George 
gradually  got  used  to  school.  When  he  repeated  the 
course  the  next  year,  George  had  gained  enough  confi- 
dence to  appear  in  the  class  play  without  the  mask. 

Shyness  workshop 

George's  story  and  other  parts  of  Shyness  became  the 
basis  for  discussions  among  third-  and  fourth-year  En- 
glish majors.  The  students  learned  the  nature  of  shyness, 
completed  a questionnaire,  and  wrote  a composition 
either  about  shyness  or  about  their  difficulties  in  speak- 
ing English.  Later,  for  first-year  students,  I distilled  the 
workshop  content  into  one  exercise:  wearing  a mask. 

Using  masks  in  class 

For  homework,  students  make  a mask  that  will  cover 
their  face.  In  class,  students  put  on  the  masks  and  move 
about  the  room  talking  with  several  partners.  After  ten 
minutes  they  return  to  their  places  and  write  a reflection 
on  how  they  felt  wearing  the  mask  and  how  this  exercise 
is  connected  with  the  speaking  of  English.  Next,  groups 
of  four  share  experiences.  Finally,  the  teacher  explains 
the  differences  between  cultural  modesty,  real  shyness, 
and  natural  hesitation.  Most  of  the  students  come  to 
realize  that  they  can  speak  English  if  they  feel  they  are 
unknown  and  are  not  being  judged. 

Risk  taking 

After  the  exercise,  the  next  step  is  for  students  to  be  willing 
to  overcome  their  hesitation  and  begin  taking  language 
risks,  that  is,  to  recognize  when  they  hesitate  to  use  English 
and  then  decide  on  strategies  for  speaking  in  those  situa- 
tions, one  by  one,  until  they  have  confidence  in  each.  For 
instance,  if  they  always  wait  for  their  partner  to  begin  the 
warm-up  conversation,  they  should  resolve  to  start  the 
conversations  on  Mondays.  Their  self-assigned  homework 
is  to  have  a topic  to  begin  Monday's  warm-up.  The  stu- 
dents set  simple  speaking  goals  for  themselves,  decide  the 
steps  to  get  there  in  an  ascending  series  of  risks,  and  then 
do  them  until  they  become  natural. 

Shy  by  nature 

Should  some  students  feel  that  they  are  shy,  that  they 
have  difficulty  speaking  Japanese  in  public,  they  can  be 
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told  that  it  is  fine  to  be  reserved  or 
quiet,  that  it  is  good  some  people  are 
willing  to  listen  to  those  who  talk, 
that  it  is  peaceful  when  not  everyone 
is  demanding  something,  and  that 
taking  time  to  think  before  speaking 
is  beneficial.  In  other  words,  their  shyness  is  quite  ac- 
ceptable unless  it  hinders  them  from  doing  something 
good  that  they  want  to  do. 

Shyness  vs.  cultural  modesty  and  natural  hesitation 
Most  students  are  not  shy,  they  are  culturally  modest  or 
have  a natural  hesitation  to  put  their  weak  points  for- 
ward. Japanese  students  come  from  a cultural  back- 
ground that  prizes  indirectness  and  modest,  self-effacing 
statements.  The  culture  favors  those  who  are  quiet,  wait 
their  turns,  and  do  not  stick  out,  especially  in  a formal  or 
public  situation.  Hence  to  refrain  from  speaking  of 
oneself  or  one's  desires  directly  in  front  of  others  is  not 
a matter  of  shyness  but  of  cultural  modesty.  Likewise, 
no  one  likes  to  do  something  they  feel  they  are  weak  in, 
especially  in  front  of  others.  This  is  a natural  hesitation 
that  people  overcome  in  their  efforts  to  perfect  their 
skills. 

Results:  Still  embarrassed 

Each  year  there  were  some  who  felt  it  was  childish  or 
otherwise  embarrassing  to  wear  the  mask.  They  were 
still  keenly  aware  of  themselves  (their  Japanese  faces) 
behind  the  mask.  One  wrote:  "Everyone  thinks  that  they 
don't  feel  shy  when  they  put  on  masks.  But  I felt  more 
ashamed.  I can't  change.  I must  cover  mask  over  my 
body,  or  I enter  into  a big  box."  The  mask  did  not  help 
these  students  hide  their  faces. 

Miss  facial  communication 

Others  did  not  like  the  mask  because  they  could  not  see 
the  facial  expressions  of  their  partners,  nor  could  they 
hear  them  very  well.  They  could  not  communicate: 
"When  we  talked  to  others,  we  didn't  know  whether 
they  laugh  or  were  angry.  We  didn't  have  eye  contact. 
So,  we  communicated  less  than  usual."  With  the  masks 
on,  they  could  not  use  their  faces  to  express  themselves: 
"I  think  the  face  activities  help  me  when  I can't  tell 
something  by  words."  These  students  had  the  problem 
that  the  masks  covered  not  only  their  Japanese  faces  but 
also  their  English  communication  faces.  Neither  they 
nor  their  partners  could  use  their  faces  to  help  express 
their  feelings. 

Felt  relaxed 

The  majority  felt  it  was  fun,  and  they  were  surprised  to 
realize  how  relaxed  they  were  in  speaking  English.  It 
was  a new  experience,  and  the  classroom  was  more 
lively  with  many  interesting,  colorful  faces.  They  con- 
centrated more  on  communicating,  letting  the  words 
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flow  out,  because  they  were  no  longer  worried  about 
making  an  impression  on  others.  Their  Japanese  faces 
were  not  being  judged. 

"I  often  hesitate  to  speak  English  because  I am  afraid 
of  making  mistakes  and  I forget  the  words  I should 
speak.  But  when  I wore  my  mask  I could  speak  English 
more  than  before.  To  hide  myself  made  me  more  aggres- 
sive/' 

"Since  I didn't  recognize  their  new  faces  (masks),  and 
they  didn't  recognize  me  either,  I didn't  feel  ashamed  of 
speaking  English.  Wearing  the  masks  makes  us  confi- 
dent." The  masks  hid  their  embarrassed  Japanese  faces, 
allowing  the  students  to  use  their  English  faces  freely. 
Hiding  the  Japanese  face  liberated  the  English  face. 

Conclusion 

Through  the  exercise  of  wearing  a mask,  the  students 
become  more  aware  of  their  ways  of  expressing  them- 
selves in  public.  As  a group  they  experience  the  di- 


lemma of  letting  the  mask  free  their  English-speaking 
faces  at  the  expense  of  hiding  their  expressive  Japanese 
faces.  Becoming  aware  of  their  affective  barriers  to  En- 
glish speaking  is  the  first  step  toward  taking  the  risks 
involved  in  overcoming  them. 
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Learner  English  Level:  intermediate 
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Activity  Time:  one  90-minute  class 


Variations  on  Go  Fish:  Making  the  Most  of  an  Old 
Game  for  the  Language  Classroom 

James  Fieser 

Sunshine  College , Tokyo  School  of  Social  Welfare  and  Business 


Go  Fish  is  a card  game  in  which  players  try  to  collect  all 
of  the  cards  of  a set  (e.g.,  four  nines).  Players  take  the 
other  players'  cards  by  asking  them,  for  example,  "Do 
you  have  any  nines?"  The  player  asked  must  give  any 
nine  or  nines  to  the  player  who  asked.  If  she  does  not 
have  a nine,  she  tells  the  player  who  asked  to  "go  fish," 
i.e.,  to  draw  a card  from  the  remaining  cards  in  the  deck 
(with  a chance  to  find  the  card  he  was  looking  for).  The 
player  with  the  most  sets  at  the  end  wins. 

For  almost  any  language  item  involving  a question, 
you  can  use  Go  Fish  to  give  students  structured  practice 
that  is  fun  and  relaxed. 

Basics 

First,  in  small  groups,  students  need  a deck  of  cards.  By 
replacing  a regular  deck  of  playing  cards  with  cards 
made  from  pieces  of  paper  on  which  students  can  write, 
you  make  the  game  a tool  for  practicing  a target  language. 
To  practice  countable  and  uncountable  nouns,  for  ex- 
ample, a card  that  says  "milk"  prompts  the  question,  "Do 
you  have  any  milk?"  A card  that  says  "apple"  elicits  "Do 
you  have  any  apples?" 

Have  the  students  make  a deck  with  sets  of  three,  and 
give  them  only  ten  sets  to  work  with.  So  with  countable/ 
uncountable  nouns,  students  create  a deck  with  5 sets  of 
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countable  nouns  and  5 sets  of  un- 
countable ones,  each  set  made  of 
three  identical  cards,  thus  making  a 
deck  of  30  total  cards.  With  a group 
of  three  to  five  students,  the  game 
will  take  about  10  minutes. 

To  begin,  shuffle  the  deck,  then  give  each  student 
three  cards.  Yuko  starts.  She  has  two  "milk"  cards  and 
one  "apple"  card.  She  can  only  ask  another  player  from 
the  cards  she  holds.  She  asks  Noriko,  "Do  you  have  any 
milk?"  Noriko  says,  "No,  I don't  have  any  milk.  Go  fish." 
Yuko  draws  a card  from  the  deck,  and  the  turn  passes  to 
Hiroki,  who  has  the  other  milk  card.  Grinning,  he  asks 
Yuko,  "Do  you  have  any  milk?"  Y uko  must  give  both  her 
milk  cards  to  Hiroki,  who  now  has  the  complete  set  and 
can  place  it  face  up  on  the  table  where  it  cannot  be  taken. 

The  game  continues  in  this  way  until  there  are  no 
more  cards  remaining  in  the  deck  and  the  last  set  is 
collected.  As  long  as  cards  remain  in  the  deck,  any 
player  whose  hand  becomes  less  than  three  cards  must 
draw  a card  from  the  deck.  When  no  more  cards  remain 
in  the  deck,  the  game  continues  as  usual,  except  nobody 
"goes  fishing,"  and  students  gradually  have  all  their 
cards  stolen  or  they  form  complete  sets. 

Variations 

Depending  on  the  deck,  a variety  of  questions  can  be 
asked.  For  the  deck  we  created  above,  for  example,  we 
can  ask,  "Do  you  like  milk?"  If  the  student  who  was  asked 
has  a milk  card,  it  means  he  likes  the  item  and  so  must 
give  it  away;  not  having  it  means  he  does  not  like  it,  and 
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the  other  player  must  go  fish.  "How  much  milk  do  you 
have?"  If  the  student  has  one  milk  card,  she  has  a little 
milk,  and  if  she  has  two  milk  cards,  she  has  a lot  of  milk. 
The  important  point  is  you  must  decide  what  having  or 
not  having  a card  means  in  the  context  of  the  questions 
and  the  prompt  cards  you  create. 

Using  the  game  to  practice  "do  you  have  any ?" 

kinds  of  questions  is  the  easiest  because  the  students 
actually  have  the  card.  But  if  you  restrict  the  game  to  such 
questions,  the  value  of  the  game  is  limited.  Almost  any 
kind  of  language  can  be  practiced  if  it  has  a question. 
Below  are  some  examples.  (Each  question  below  repre- 
sents only  one  set  from  a possible  deck.  For  each  ques- 
tion, you  would  have  to  make  nine  other  similar  sets  to 
form  a deck.  The  italicized  words  are  the  prompt  words 
you  would  have  the  students  write  on  a card.) 

Is  the  cat  under  the  table ? 

Are  you  a teacher ? 

Are  you  from  Japan ? 

Is  there  a convenience  store  in  your  neighborhood? 

What  does  architect  mean? 

Can  you  play  tennis ? 

How  do  you  spell  acupuncture ? 

Did  you  go  to  Kyoto  last  week? 

Don't  you  like  natto ? 

Do  you  know  what  time  it  is?  (card:  What  time  is  it?) 

Another  variation:  change  the  rules  completely.  At  the  end 
of  the  game,  the  person  with  the  fewest  sets  wins.  Instead  of 
collecting  cards,  students  try  to  give  them  away.  Yuko  asks 
Hiroki,  "Would  you  like  some  milk?"  Hiroki  has  a milk 
card,  and  so  he  must  answer,  "yes,  please,"  at  which  Yuko 
can  get  rid  of  her  milk  card  or  cards. 

The  answers  you  require  students  to  use  can  be  varied 


too.  Short  answers  are  more  natural  to  conversational  flow, 
but  full  answers  are  better  for  practicing  verb  tenses.  And 
sometimes  I require  the  students  to  use  clarification  re* 
quests  as  part  of  the  game.  For  example,  Yuko  asks  Hiroki, 
"Could  I have  some  milk,  please?"  He  responds,  "I'm 
sorry,  can  you  repeat  that,  please?"  Yuko  repeats  the 
question,  and  then  Hiroki  can  respond  as  usual. 

Finally,  the  game  can  even  be  used  to  practice  open- 
ended  questions,  such  as  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
tomorrow?"  It  is  Yuko's  turn,  and  she  has  a card  that 
says  "study  English."  She  motions  to  Hiroki,  who  then 
has  to  start  the  exchange  by  asking,  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  tomorrow?"  Yuko  says,  "I'm  going  to  study  En- 
glish. How  about  you?"  If  Hiroki  has  the  same  card,  he 
answers,  "Me  too,"  and  hands  over  the  card,  or  if  he  does 
not  have  it,  he  says,  "Nothing  special.  Go  fish." 

Conclusion 

As  a controlled  practice  activity,  the  game  is  good  be- 
cause students  use  both  listening  and  speaking  skills,  in 
an  atmosphere  that  is  fun.  Students  love  taking  cards 
from  others  and  hate  having  them  stolen.  It  can  be 
played  by  all  levels  of  students.  I have  played  with 
children  as  young  as  five.  And  the  most  advanced  stu- 
dents even  like  it,  especially  for  language  that  is  difficult 
to  get  used  to,  such  as  embedded  questions.  It  can  be 
played  by  as  few  as  three  people,  and  after  the  game  and 
rules  are  demonstrated,  large  classes  of  students  can 
play  if  they  can  be  separated  into  smaller  groups. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  speaking,  asking  questions 
Learner  English  Level:  all 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  all 

Preparation  Time:  5 to  10  minutes  before  class  to  select  key 
vocabulary 

Activity  Time:  20  minutes  to  demo/explain  the  first  time;  10 
minutes  per  game 
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Journeys:  Reading  1.  Roni  Lebauer.  Prentice  Hall  Asia  ELT, 
1998.  Student  Book  1:  pp.135.  ¥1,980.  ISBN  0-13-171448-1. 
Teacher's  Edition  1:  ¥3,600.  ISBN:  0-13-409772-  6. 

Journeys:  Reading  1 is  deceptive.  At  first  look,  the  book 
appears  to  be  well  designed  and  professional  yet  typical 
and  uninspiring.  And  by  itself,  it  is.  However,  used  in 
tandem  with  the  teacher's  manual,  this  textbook  not  only 
has  the  potential  of  being  a powerful  tool  for  teaching 
reading  to  students,  but  also  of  being  a powerful  tool  for 
helping  language  instructors  learn  how  to  execute  effec- 
tive lessons. 

One  of  the  primary  features  of  Journeys:  Reading  1 is  that 
it  is  designed  to  make  conducting  lessons  easier  for  teach- 
ers. Both  the  textbook  as  a whole  and  the  bulk  of  the  units 
offer  ample  amounts  of  variety  to  help  instructors  keep 
lessons  well  paced  and  stimulating.  The  author  has  orga- 
nized the  book  into  20  topical  units  such  as  health  issues 
and  shopping.  A majority  of  the  units  include  a warm-up, 
a short  reading  section  (50-100  words),  a scanning  activity, 
and  a long  reading  section  (100  -150  words),  ending  with  a 
reading/ word  game.  Discussion  questions  follow  many  of 
the  activities.  Each  of  the  components  can  be  covered  in  20 
to  30  minutes,  so  instructors  have  at  least  3 different  major 
activities  to  work  with  in  a 90-minute  lesson. 

While  the  general  format  remains  the  same  throughout 
these  units,  the  activities  in  each  unit  are  slightly  altered 
from  the  previous  unit  so  that  students  do  not  feel  that  they 
are  doing  the  same  thing  lesson  after  lesson.  In  some  short- 
reading sections,  for  instance,  the  students  read  several 
opinions  and  are  asked  to  connect  pictures  depicting  the 
opinion  with  the  name  of  the  person  who  said  it,  while  in 
others  they  might  read  a letter  and  correct  the  false  state- 
ments. Interspersed  throughout  the  book  are  parables  (four 
in  total,  of  about  400  words)  which  ask  students  to  think 
about  and  discuss  their  meanings.  In  short,  both  the  quantity 
and  variety  of  activities  make  it  easy  to  manage  lessons 
using  this  book. 

The  design  of  the  units  and  activities  make  the  textbook  an 
effective  pedagogic  tool  for  teaching  language  in  general 
and  for  teaching  reading  in  particular.  The  key  element  in 
this  is  the  focus  of  the  text  on  the  meaning  of  the  readings 
rather  than  just  on  the  language  itself.  It  does  this  in  several 
ways.  First,  the  reading  sections  are  short  and  not  too 
difficult,  so  students  do  not  become  overwhelmed  trying  to 
understand  the  language  rather  than  the  main  point  of  the 
readings.  Secondly,  vocabulary  words  with  easy-to-under- 
stand  English  definitions  at  the  end  of  the  reading  sections 
help  students  avoid  getting  stuck  on  unknown  words. 
Thirdly,  the  questions  after  the  reading  sections  are  se- 
quenced, reinforcing  the  priority  of  understanding  the  mes- 
sage in  the  reading  and  training  students  to  infer  the  meaning 
of  more  difficult  details  through  an  understanding  of  the 
general  context.  Fourthly,  pre-  and  post-  reading  questions 
encourage  students  to  focus  on  the  topic. 

The  teacher's  manual,  an  indispensable  component,  is 
what  makes  the  text  work.  In  addition  to  giving  the  an- 
swers to  questions  asked  in  the  textbook,  it  provides  step- 
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by-step  guidance  on  how  to  conduct  lessons.  Instructors 
are  given  detailed  instruction  on  how  to  do  everything 
from  warm-ups  to  extended  activities.  In  addition,  by 
using  the  manual,  the  instructor  can  add  depth  to  both  the 
language  activities  and  the  topic.  It  suggests,  for  example, 
specific  ways  to  orient  the  students  to  the  activity  and 
topic.  It  also  directs  instructors  and  learners  to  difficult  or 
possibly  unknown  expressions  in  the  text  so  that  students 
are  given  a chance  to  learn  language  and  are  not  left 
wondering  about  certain  parts  of  the  text.  Furthermore,  the 
manual  suggests  ways  in  which  the  instructor  can  engage 
the  students  in  the  topics  more  deeply.  In  addition  to 
offering  questions  to  make  students  think  more  about  the 
meaning,  it  provides  an  abundant  amount  of  optional 
activities  that  give  students  more  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  topic  and  language. 

This  book  is  intended  for  beginning-level  students,  and 
for  my  students,  first- year  junior  college  students  enrolled 
in  an  English  communication  course,  the  book  seemed  to 
be  at  the  appropriate  level.  There  is,  however,  a problem  in 
that  it  is  designed  more  for  multi-lingual  TESL  classes  in 
the  U.S.  than  for  EFL  classes  in  Japan.  While  none  of  the 
activities  require  that  students  be  from  different  countries, 
the  book  was  clearly  intended  for  such  classes.  Several  of 
the  short  reading  sections,  for  instance,  are  written  by 
students  with  different  nationalities.  Moreover,  the  scan- 
ning sections  tended  to  emphasize  points  that  would  not 
be  particularly  useful  for  people  residing  outside  the  U.S. 
These  sections,  for  example,  featured  such  items  as  depart- 
ment store  sales,  employment,  and  housing  advertise- 
ments from  American  newspapers.  Despite  this  one 
drawback,  the  many  strengths  of  Journeys:  Reading  1,  along 
with  its  supportive  teacher's  manual,  make  it  a textbook 
that  ought  to  be  considered  for  beginning-level  students. 

Reviewed  by  David  Shimizu, 
Hiroshima  Yasuda  Women's  Junior  College 

Let's  Go:  Starter . B.  Hoskins,  Ritsuko  Nakata,  & K.  Frazier 
with  songs  and  chants  by  Carolyn  Graham.  New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1998.  Teacher's  Book:  Pp.  xii  & 73. 
¥3,080.  ISBN:  0-19-435292-7.  Cassette:  ¥3,000.  ISBN:  0-19- 
435293"5-  Students'  Book:  ¥1,500.  ISBN:  0-19-435290. 

"Let's  Go  is  a six-level  course  designed  for  children 
learning  English  for  the  first  time"  (Teachers'  Book,  p.  iv). 
Starter  is  a new  addition  to  the  series  and  is  designed  to  be 
used  with  kindergarten-aged  Japanese  children  who  have 
had  no  previous  English  instruction  and  do  not  yet  read. 
In  addition  to  the  Teacher's  Book  and  Student's  book. 
Starter  components  include  a student  workbook,  a set  of 
41  seven-by-ten  inch  teacher  picture  cards,  82  playing 
card-sized  student  picture  cards,  and  wall  charts. 

The  Teacher's  Book  describes  the  course,  gives  full 
instructions  on  how  to  use  the  books  and  explains  the 
underlying  philosophies  and  principles  of  the  course. 
The  authors  expand  on  the  MAT  method,  which  is  the 
core  method  of  the  series.  According  to  the  MAT  (M- 
model,  A-action,  T-talk)  philosophy,  the  teacher  presents 
the  language  at  a natural  speed  so  the  students  can  use  the 
language  easily  and  eventually  understand  native  speak- 
ers. To  do  this,  the  teacher  models  the  new  language  and 
often  combines  it  with  actions  to  help  comprehension. 
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Then  the  students  practice  the  language  in  drills  and 
games,  often  in  pairs,  most  of  which  resemble  real  life. 
After  that,  the  students  should  be  able  to  produce  the  new 
language  and  talk  to  each  other  spontaneously  in  mean- 
ingful ways.  As  yet  I have  not  found  this  to  happen.  I 
think  that  the  students  need  more  time  and  meaningful 
experiences  to  feel  comfortable  about  using  the  new 
language.  However,  the  method  does  give  the  students 
time  to  speak  English  and  to  practice  it  in  game  situations, 
which  is  good. 

The  text  claims  to  be  a pre-reading  level  text,  so  I would 
expect  that  the  emphasis  would  be  on  activities  and  speak- 
ing. However,  I found  that  a lot  of  time  was  needed  for  the 
students  to  do  reading  and  writing  work.  Only  some  of  my 
students  were  ready  to  write  and  they  found  the  workbook 
difficult.  It  was  also  expected  that  the  students  would 
"learn  the  pre-reading  skills  of  recognizing  and  printing 
both  capital  and  lower  case  alphabet  letters,  know  the  basic 
sight  words  of  English,  and  recognize  the  numbers  in 
numeral  form"  (Teacher's  Book,  p.  iv).  This 
seems  to  be  a contradiction  to  the  afore- 
mentioned claim. 

Each  lesson  plan  is  nicely  presented  in 
the  Teacher's  Book  with  suggestions  for 
extending  the  lesson.  The  Teacher's  Book  is 
clearly  laid  out,  as  are  the  Student  Book  and 
the  Workbook.  Both  the  Teacher's  Book 
and  the  Student's  Book  have  syllabus  charts 
which  allow  everybody  to  know  what  is  to 
be  taught  and  when.  This  is  useful  for  the 
teacher  and  the  parents.  The  pictures  used 
are  colourful,  simple,  cheery,  and  support 
the  text.  They  are  easy  for  the  students  to  understand. 

The  cassette  has  some  good  chants  on  it,  which  the 
students  learned  fairly  quickly  and  enjoyed.  However,  it 
was  difficult  for  the  students  to  learn  a new  chant  each 
lesson.  Kindergarten  level  can  include  students  who  are 
ready  for  fine  hand  skills  and  learning  to  read,  but  it  can 
also  include  students  who  aren't.  Thus,  I found  it  better  to 
work  with  the  material  more  slowly  using  additional 
activities.  Otherwise,  the  class  was  too  structured  and  the 
students  became  frustrated.  I also  discovered  that  even 
with  modelling  the  expected  behaviour,  the  students  found 
it  difficult  to  understand  what  they  needed  to  do  and  it  was 
sometimes  better  to  explain  in  Japanese. 

Although  some  of  the  workbook  exercises  were  a little 
difficult  to  comprehend  at  first,  the  students  enjoyed 
colouring  in  the  pictures.  The  students  were  able  to  show 
their  parents  the  work  that  they  had  been  doing  and  they 
had  something  to  remind  them  of  what  they  had  learned. 
In  conclusion,  this  is  a useful  set  for  teachers  and  kinder- 
garten-aged children  if  used  with  discretion.  It  would  be  a 
good  text  for  a language  school  to  use,  but  for  a teacher 
with  only  one  or  two  classes  the  cost  of  the  set  might  be  a 
bit  expensive. 

Reviewed  by  Chris  R.  Williams , 
Reitaku  Mizunami  Junior  High  School 

Simply  America,  Simply  Japan.  Jim  Knudsen.  Tokyo: 
Nan'un-do,  1997.  Pp.  vi  + 55.  ¥1,300.  ISBN:  4-523-17308-7. 

For  those  instructors  who  are  interested  in  teaching  a 
reading  course  on  comparative  culture  at  the  elementary 
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college  level,  Siniply  America , Simply  Japan  might  prove 
very  useful.  The  twenty-four  lessons  in  the  textbook  cover 
such  topics  as  school  life,  shopping,  movie-going,  dating, 
university  organization,  work,  and  marriage.  Each  lesson 
also  includes  comprehension,  vocabulary,  structure  and 
usage,  and  composition  exercises. 

The  reading  selections  deal  with  a specific  aspect  of 
American  and  Japanese  culture  as  the  author  perceives  it. 
For  the  freshman  non-English  majors  we  teach,  the  short 
passages  were,  for  the  most  part,  interesting  and  under- 
standable. After  reading  each  selection,  our  students  en- 
joyed discussing  the  similarities  and  differences  between 
American  and  Japanese  culture  and  ways  of  thinking. 
Through  these  discussions,  the  students  came  to  realize 
that  there  were  not  as  many  differences  between  the  two 
countries,  especially  among  the  younger  generation,  as  the 
author  seems  to  think.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  comparing 
their  individual  points  of  view  with  those  of  the  author. 
According  to  the  editors  of  this  textbook,  the  aim  of  the 
exercises  is  to  help  students  improve  their 
English  skills  and  use  English  as  a means  of 
communication.  The  exercises  are  very  easy 
to  do,  and  the  students  can  review  what  they 
have  learned  after  each  lesson.  The  ones  on 
structure  and  usage  are  particularly  good 
because  they  give  the  students  additional 
practice  in  using  the  various  types  of  expres- 
sions introduced  in  the  readings. 

There  is,  however,  a drawback  to  this  text- 
book. Both  of  the  teachers  who  used  the 
textbook,  the  nonnative-English  speaker  and 
the  native  speaker  of  English,  feel  that  the 
textbook  is  written  too  informally  to  serve  as  a good  model 
for  reading  or  writing;  therefore,  its  use  is  not  conducive  to 
the  further  development  of  those  skills.  The  following 
examples  will  give  some  idea  of  what  we  have  in  mind.  In 
Lesson  6,  the  author  writes  as  follows: 

Because  of  the  crowds,  movie-going  in  Japan  can  be  an 
exhausting  experience.  And  frustrating,  too 

In  Lesson  7,  which  is  about  dating,  he  explains  that 

Sometimes,  the  boy  and  girl  go  to  a school  dance 
together.  Or  to  a movie  or  bowling  alley.  Or,  in  the 
summer,  to  the  beach  or  swimming  pool 

The  normative  English  speaker  generally  requires  her 
students  to  read  and  reread  the  text  until  they  can  under- 
stand it  in  English.  Since  the  students  tend  to  memorize 
what  is  before  them,  a well-written  text  is  essential.  The 
native  speaker  of  English  sometimes  requires  her  students 
to  write  short  summaries  and/ or  comments  on  the  selec- 
tions in  English.  Leaving  the  text  as  it  is,  without  correcting 
it,  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  students  to  learn  to  write 
the  kind  of  English  they  need. 

In  conclusion,  this  textbook  covers  many  interesting 
topics,  and  the  exercises  are  easy  to  use.  However,  we 
both  think  that  it  would  have  been  an  even  better  text- 
book if  it  had  been  written  in  the  kind  of  English  that 
would  be  useful  for  the  students  to  use  as  a model  rather 
than  in  the  very  colloquial  style  that  was  used. 

Reviewed  by  Evelyn  Yokota,  Kunitachi  College  of  Music 
and  Atsuko  Hane,  Nihon  University 
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Recently  Received 
compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas 
reviewers  are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related 
books  must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk 
indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third 
and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded 
after  the  30th  of  June.  Please  contact  Publishers'  Reviews 
Copies  Liaison.  Materials  will  be  held  for  2 weeks  before 
being  sent  to  reviewers,  and  when  requested  by  more  than 
1 reviewer  will  go  to  the  reviewer  with  the  most  expertise 
in  the  field.  Please  make  reference  to  qualifications  when 
requesting  materials.  Publishers  should  send  all  materials 
for  review,  both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and 
for  teachers,  to  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Business 

Grant,  D.,  & McLarty,  R.  (1998).  Business  basics:  Personal  cassettes  (self 
study  cassettes,  pocket  book).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 
Hollett,  V.  (1998).  Business  objectives:  Personal  cassettes  (self  study 
cassettes,  pocket  book).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Children's  Materials 

Macfarlane,  M.,  & Whitney,  N.  (1998).  Open  house:  Come  in  (student's, 
workbook,  cassette).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Macfarlane,  M.,  & Whitney,  N.  (1998).  Open  house:  Step  up  (student's, 
workbook).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Course  Books 

Bradley,  S.,  Dyer,  W.,  Hayman,  J.,  Soars,  J.,  & L.  (1996).  Intermediate 
headway:  Australia  (student's,  teacher's,  cassette).  Melbourne:  Oxford 
University  Press. 

Bradley,  S.,  Dyer,  W.,  Hayman,  J.,  Soars,  J.,  & L.  (1997).  Pre-intermediate 
headway:  Australia  (student's,  teacher's,  cassette).  Melbourne:  Oxford 
University  Press. 

*Grohe,  W.,  & Root,  C (1996).  Speaking  globally:  English  in  an  interna- 
tional context  (student's,  cassette).  New  Jersey:  Prentice  Hall  Regents. 
Richards,  J.  (1999).  Spingboard  2 (student's,  cassettes).  Oxford:  Oxford 
University  Press. 

Soars,  L.,  & J.  (1998).  Upper-intermediate  neiu  headway  English  course 
(student's,  workbook,  class  cassettes).  Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press. 

Graded  Readers 

Dean,  M.  (1997).  Factfiles:  Flight  (stage  1).  Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press. 

Hopkins,  A.,  & Potter,  J.  (1997).  Factfiles:  Oxford  (stage  2).  Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press. 

Kerr,  L.  (1998).  Factfiles:  Mission  Apollo  (stage  3).  Oxford:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Vicary,  T.  (1997).  Factfiles:  Kings  and  queens  of  Britain  (stage  1).  Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press. 

Reading 

!Heron,  E.  (1998).  Intensive  care:  The  story  of  a nurse  (abridged  version). 
Tokyo:  Japanese  Nursing  Association  Publishing  Company. 

Video 

MacAndrew,  R.  (1998).  Window  on  Britain  (activity  book,  video  guide, 
video).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Viney,  P.,  & K.  (1998).  An  English  language  teaching  adaptation  of  Wallace 
and  Gromit:  The  Wrong  Trousers  (student's,  teacher's,  sample  video). 
Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

For  Teachers 

Kramsch,  C (1998).  Oxford  introductions  to  language  study:  Language  and 
culture.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education 

ISummerhawk,  B.,  McMahill,  C.,  & McDonald,  D.  (Eds.).  (1998).  Queer 
Japan:  Personal  stories  of  Japanese  lesbians,  gays,  bisexuals,  and 
transsexuals.  Norwich:  New  Victoria  Publishers. 
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JALT99's  Visiting  Asian  Scholar 

To  promote  excellence  in  foreign  language  teaching  and 
learning  and  to  cooperate  with  other  language  associations, 
JALT  annually  offers  scholarships  to  teachers  living  in  Asia. 
Scholarships  have  previously  been  awarded  to  language 
educators  from  Malaysia,  The  Philippines,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
Vietnam,  The  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  Russia.  In 
1999,  JALT  reaches  out  to  Indonesia. 

Indonesia  is  the  Highlight  of  1999.  The  1999  Asian  Schol- 
arship enables  one  scholar  from  Indonesia  to  share  her 
stories  and  EFL  research  with  teachers  in  JALT  chapters 
around  Japan,  at  SIG  events,  and  at  JALT99.  All  applicants 
were  asked  to  send  their  full  resume,  a covering  letter 
explaining  their  interest  in  the  scholarship  and  their  avail- 
ability to  speak  at  chapter-hosted  events  and  at  JALT99,  and 
a 5-minute  tape  outlining  their  goals  of  sharing  language 
teaching  skills  with  others. 

Introducing  Christian  ty  Nur  of  STB  A University 
JALT's  International  Affairs  Commitee  and  Program  Com- 
mittee are  very  pleased  to  introduce  this  year's  scholar, 
Christianty  Nur,  MA  in  Applied  Linguistics  and  Doctoral 
Candidate  of  Sekolah  Tinggi  Bahasa  Asing  University, 
Indonesia: 

Hello,  I'm  Christianty  Nur  and  I'm 
from  Padang,  West  Sumatra.  My  inter- 
est in  the  English  language  began  when 
I was  8 years  old.  My  father  took  my 
older  sister  and  me  to  Penang  to  study  at 
a local  primary  school.  In  no  time  at  all  I 
was  able  to  speak  and  to  write  in  a 
second  language.  Because  I was  still 
young  it  was  easy.  I had  a wonderful 
time  because  I was  exposed  to  new  and  different  cultures: 
Chinese,  Malay  and  Indian. 

Before  returning  home  from  Penang,  I told  my  sister  that 
I wanted  to  teach  English.  She  took  me  straight  to  the 
principal's  house  and  told  him  I was  ready  to  teach!  At  that 
time  I was  just  18  years  old.  But  the  very  next  day  I started  to 
teach  primary  school  through  grade  six.  Twice  a week  for  40 
minutes.  I wasn't  old  enough  to  commute  by  motorcycle  so 
I rode  a bicycle  to  school. 

I later  said  to  myself  maybe  I had  chosen  the  wrong 
profession.  The  pay  was  poor,  and  still  is,  and  there  are  not 
many  facilities.  But  as  I enjoyed  teaching  so  much,  I continue. 

I now  teach  at  university:  speaking,  pronunciation  and  En- 
glish for  office  practice.  With  my  knowledge  and  experience 
of  teaching  in  Indonesia  I would  like  to  share  my  stories  with 
other  teachers.  And  to  exchange  ideas  so  we  might  develop 
new  ideas  to  try  out  with  our  students. 

Thank  you.  Terima  Kasih. 

Christianty  Nur  also  says  she  is  looking  forward  to  meeting . 
with  her  new  colleagues  in  the  chapters  and  at  JALT99.  She 
has  collaborated  with  teachers  in  Thailand,  Vietnam,  and  the 
Philippines,  but  she  has  never  had  the  opportunity  to  share 
or  develop  her  research  in  Japan.  She  is  currently  writing  an 
article  for  The  Language  Teacher  and,  after  meeting  with 
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teachers  during  her  tour  of  Japan  and  attending  JALT99,  will 
submit  a report  or  article  to  the  Conference  Proceedings 

Valuable  Support  from  LIOJ  and  Intercom  Press  Inc. 
JALT  Associate  Member  LIOJ  in  Odawara  provides  expert 
assistance  in  obtaining  a visiting  scholar's  visa.  Another  of 
our  very  supportive  associate  members,  IntercomPress  in 
Fukuoka,  has  kindly  sponsored  a JR  rail  pass.  The  1999 
scholar  will  follow  an  energetic  routing  through  six  Kyushu 
chapters  including  Kitakyushu  City,  the  site  of  the  Pan  Asian 
Conference  in  2001.  Homestays  will  be  arranged  and  hotels 
when  more  convenient.  Participating  chapters  will  provide 
a stipend  and  in  many  cases  an  honorarium  for  speaking. 

JALT  Asian  Scholarship  in  2000 

JALT  invites  candidates  residing  anywhere  in  Asia  outside  of 
Japan  to  send  in  their  resume,  letter  of  intent,  and  a 5-minute 
tape  outlining  what  they  hope  to  achieve  as  the  JALT2000 
Asian  scholar.  For  further  details,  please  contact  David 
McMurray,  the  International  Affair  Committee  Chair,  at  JALT 
Central  Office  (contact  information  on  masthead  page). 


Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  david  dycus  & kinugawa  takao 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by  the  column  editor 
to  submit  announcements  written  in  a paragraph  format  and  not  in 
abbreviated  or  outline  form. 


The  Language  Teacher  Staff  Recruitment 

The  Language  Teacher  needs  English  language  proofread- 
ers immediately.  Qualified  applicants  will  have  JALT 
membership,  language  teaching  experience,  Japanese 
residency,  fax,  e-mail,  and  a computer  that  can  process 
Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require  several  hours  of 
concentrated  work  every  month,  listserv  subscription, 
and  occasional  meetings,  on-line  and  face-to-face.  If  more 
qualified  candidates  apply  than  we  can  accept,  we  will 
consider  them  in  order  as  further  vacancies  appear. 

The  Language  Teacher's  supervised  apprentice  program 
trains  proofreaders  in  TLT  style,  format,  and  operations. 
Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  experienced  proof- 
readers, rotating  from  section  to  section  of  the  magazine 
until  they  become  familiar  with  TLT' s operations  as  a 
whole.  They  then  assume  proofreading  tasks  themselves. 
Consequently,  when  annual  or  occasional  staff  vacancies 
arise,  the  best  qualified  candidates  tend  to  come  from 
current  staff,  and  the  result  is  often  a succession  of 
vacancies  filled  and  created  in  turn.  Beginning  this  month, 
our  recruitment  policy  will  reflect  this  reality:  As  a rule 
TLT  will  recruit  publicly  for  proofreaders  and  translators 
only,  giving  senior  proofreaders  and  translators  first 
priority  as  other  staff  positions  become  vacant. 

Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover  letter  to 
William  Acton;  JALT  Publications  Board  Chair, 
Nagaikegami  6410-1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi- 
ken  488-0872;  <i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp>. 


Call  for  Participation:  NLP  Training  Courses — NLP 
(Neurolinguistic  Programming  Association  and  MetaMaps) 
are  proud  to  announce  courses  to  be  given  in  Nagoya  and 
Tokyo  by  Richard  Bolstad  and  Margot  Hamblett,  Master 
NLP  and  Hypnotherapy  Trainers  from  New  Zealand.  In 
Nagoya,  at  Nanzan  University,  they  will  offer  a two-day 
Introductory  Course  with  bilingual  interpretation  from  July 
31  to  Aug.  1,  followed  by  a four-day  Educational  Hypnosis 
Course  from  Aug.  2-5.  Participation  in  the  Educational 
Hypnosis  Course  is  restricted  to  those  who  have  completed 
the  Introductory  Course  or  who  have  a NLP  Practitioner 
Certificate.  In  Tokyo,  at  Tokyo  Jogakkan  Junior  College, 
they  will  again  offer  a two-day  Introductory  Course  from 
Aug.  7-8,  followed  by  the  four-day  Educational  Hypnosis 
Course  from  August  9-12.  The  same  restictions  noted  above 
apply  to  the  Educational  Hypnosis  Course.  For  those  want- 
ing the  NLP  Practitioner  certification,  further  training  is 
available  August  14-19  and  21 -26th.  For  more  information  in 
Japanese  contact:  Momoko  Adachi;  t/f:  052-833-7968.  For 
information  in  English,  contact:  Linda  Donan;  t/f:  052-872- 
5836;  <donan@hum.nagoya-cu.ac.jp>;  or  Sean  Conley;  t: 
0427-88-5004;  <Sean.Conley@sit.edu>. 

Call  for  Presentations:  JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini-Confer- 
ence— The  Tokyo  Metro  Chapters  will  hold  a regional 
mini-conference  on  Sunday,  December  5,  1999  at 
Komazawa  University  on  the  theme,  "Classroom  Prac- 
tice: Forging  New  Directions."  Extensive  computer  facili- 
ties (Windows/Mac)  allow  for  several  hands-on  CALL 
and  Internet  presentations  simultaneously.  Please  note 
that  due  dates  differ  according  to  presentation  type,  (a) 
Due  by  July  15:  Abstracts  for  papers,  workshops,  discus- 
sions, and  demonstrations  on  any  aspect  of  language 
teaching,  for  anonymous  vetting.  Abstracts  should  be  no 
longer  than  250  words  (English)  or  1000/7  (Japanese).  A 
program  summary  of  50  words  is  also  required,  and 
Japanese  papers  should  have  an  English  summary.  Please 
specify  time  blocks  of  40, 80, 120  minutes  and  equipment/ 
computer  needs,  (b)  Due  by  Sept.  25:  Show  & Tell  submis- 
sions (15  minutes)  to  explain  your  favorite  classroom 
technique,  learning  strategy,  or  language  game.  Include  a 
50-75  word  summary  with  a descriptive  title.  Send  sub- 
missions by  e-mail  or  on  disk  in  RTF  format  and  include 
the  following  information:  name,  address,  tel /fax /e-mail 
contact  information,  presentation  title,  type  of  presenta- 
tion, teaching  level  or  intended  audience  (as  applicable), 
time  block,  equipment  needed,  abstract,  summary  and 
biodata  (25  words).  Send  to:  David  Brooks;  JALT  Tokyo 
Mini-Conference,  1-13-27  Tamacho,  Fuchu,  Tokyo,  183- 
0002;  <dbrooks@tkb.att.  ne.jp>;  <http//home.att.ne.jp/ 
gold/ db/tmmc>.  Acceptance  notification  will  be  made 
in  September. 

Call  for  Participation:  LTRC  99 — The  Japan  Language  Test- 
ing Association  (JLTA)  will  host  the  21st  Language  Testing 
Research  Colloquium  (LTRC)  at  the  Tsukuba  International 
Convention  Center  from  Wednesday,  July  28  through 
Saturday,  July  31, 1999.  The  theme  of  this  year's  conference 
is  "The  Social  Responsibility  of  Language  Testing  in  the 
21st  Century."  A panel  discussion,  symposia,  research 
papers,  and  poster  sessions  will  be  given  by  over  40  schol- 
ars from  around  the  world.  Among  the  featured  speakers 
are:  Alan  Davies  (University  of  Edinburgh),  Elana  Shohamy, 
(Tel  Aviv  University),  Bernard  Spolsky  (Bar-Dan  Univer- 
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sity),  Tim  McNamara  (University  of  Melbourne),  Ikuo 
Amano  (Center  for  National  University  Finance),  Nancy 
Cole  (President,  ETS),  Hiroshi  Ikeda  (Educational  Testing 
Research  Center,  Japan  Institute  of  Lifelong  Learning), 
Lyle  Bachman  (UCLA)  and  Charles  Alderson  (Lancaster 
University).  Contact  the  secretariat  by  e-mail  at 
<youichi@avis.ne.jp>  or  see  the  JLTA  WWW  site  at  <http:/ 
/ www.avis.ne.jp/~youichi/JLTA.html>  for  more  details. 

Call  for  Papers:  TLT  Special  Materials  SIG  Issue — A special 
issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  focusing  on  materials  is  sched- 
uled for  publication  in  March  2000.  Almost  every  teacher  is 
involved  with  materials  in  some  way,  either  by  using  mate- 
rials, creating  their  own  materials  for  the  classroom,  pub- 
lishing materials  themselves,  or  publishing  materials 
professionally.  We  especially  invite  submissions  in  either 
English  or  Japanese  of  feature,  opinion,  and  perspective 
articles  that  provide  a principled  framework  for  materials 
production.  Please  include  an  abstract,  if  possible  with 
translation.  We  are  hoping  for  articles  with  a broad  appeal, 
ranging  from  materials  for  children  to  adults.  Any  materials 
publishers  with  new  textbooks  or  coursebooks  (at  any  level) 
for  the  2000  academic  year  are  invited  to  submit  them  for  a 
materials  survey  review.  Current  reviews  of  books  related 
to  materials  are  also  being  sought  for  the  reviews  column. 
Please  submit  materials  and  manuscripts  by  September  1, 
1999:  in  English  to  Kent  Hill;  <kentonet@obirin.ac.jp>; 
Hikone-so  202,  Tokiwa-cho  3461-1,  Machida-shi,  Tokyo, 
194-0213;  t/f:  042-798-1599;  in  Japanese  to  Hagino  Hiroko, 
5-26-31-101  Nakano,  Nakano-ku,  Tokyo  164-0001;  tel/fax: 
03-3319-0046;  <hhagino@twics.com>. 


Special  Interest  Group 

News  • 


edited  by  tom  merrier 

One  of  the  three  newly  approved  SIGs,  Gender  Awareness 
in  Language  Education,  which  was  to  appear  in  this  col- 
umn is  featured  in  the  Chapter  In  Your  Life  column  along 
with  details  of  their  Mini-Conference  to  be  held  in  Tokyo 
on  June  20th. 

There  are  three  SIG  sponsored  events  scheduled  in  June 
as  follows. 

tg^ftf  tt  [Chapter  In  Your 
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CALL  SIG  <http:lfjaltcall.org> — The  Basics  of  CALL,  a 
hands-on  mini-workshop  for  (Jr.  & Sr.)  High  School  teach- 
ers of  English  will  be  Saturday,  June  12, 1999  at  Tokyo 
Metropolitan  Institute  of  Technology 
< j wa  da  @krlcal56.  tmit.ac.jp>. 

[The  Basics  of  CALLj  ML  4r  > 
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Teacher  Education  SIG  <http:flmembers.xoom.comf 
jalt_teachf> — On  June  19th  and  20th  we  will  be  hosting  a 
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two-day  conference  and  workshop  on  "testing  and  as- 
sessment for  learners,  teachers  and  trainers"  at  the  Kyoto 
International  Community  House.  Please  note  the  change 
of  dates  from  earlier  notices.  For  a copy  of  the  call  for 
papers,  registration  material,  or  further  information  con- 
tact Janina  Tubby  at  <janina@gol.com>,  or  c/o  Sumikin 
Intercom.  7-28  Kitahama  4-chome,  Chuo-ku,  Osaka  541- 
0041;  t:  078-845-5768. 
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CUE,  J/SHS,  TC,  Video  SIGs — Language  Learning  From 
Cradle  to  College:  Media  and  Methods.  A mini-confer- 
ence sponsored  by  the  Teaching  Children,  Junior/ Senior 
High,  College  and  University  Educators  and  Video  SIGs, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Kansai  area  JALT  chapters,  with 
concurrent  sessions  by  speakers  from  all  four  SIGs  will  be 
held  at  Osaka  Bentencho  YMCA  WEXLE  Center  (8F)  on 
Sunday,  June  13th  from  10:00  to  3:30  (Sessions  at  10:30, 
11:30, 1:00  and  2:00).  Admission  is  free. 
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Regular  Announcements 

Bilingual  SIG — Please  note  that  the  URL  for  the  Bilingual 
SIG  website  has  been  changed  to  <http://www.  kagawa- 
jc.ac.jp /~steve_mc/jaltbsig/>. 

'U  *J  M«_LE' URLC^Mt  * 9 t Uzo 

Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning  SIG  <http:ff 
jaltcall.org> — Submissions  are  being  accepted  until  July 
31,  for  Recipes  for  Wired  Teachers  at  <ryan@gol.com>.  The 
new  CALL  SIG  book.  Teachers , Learners , and  Computers: 
Exploring  relationships  in  CALL , is  now  available.  Visit  the 
CALL  site  for  purchasing  details  and  to  find  out  about 
SIG  activities. 

fRecipes  for  Wired  Teachers]  £7  $3 1 H i "Ccryan 
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College  and  University  Educators  SIG  <http:ffwww.  wild - 
e.orgfcuef> — The  College  and  University  Educators  N- 
SIG  (CUE)  would  like  to  announce  an  ongoing  CALL  FOR 
PAPERS  in  the  following  categories:  Features  Section, 
Notes  from  the  Chalkface  (articles  about  successful  class- 
room techniques).  What  They're  All  Talking  About  (re- 
views of  websites,  books,  etc.).  My  Two  Cents  (opinion 
pieces).  Beginning  in  1999  there  will  be  a "Reader's  Choice 
Award"  given  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  the  article  voted 
"most  interesting /informative"  by  CUE  members.  Con- 
tact Bern  Mulvey  <mulvey@edu01.f-edu.fukui-u.ac.jp> 
for  more  information. 
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Material  Writers  SIG — If  you  are  planning  to  self-publish 
your  teaching  materials,  by  all  means  save  yourself  time. 
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trouble,  and  money  by  taking  advantage  of  our  ISBN 
offer.  For  details  contact  Ian  Gleadall  <glead@biology. 
is.tohoku.ac.jp>.  For  a sample  copy  of  our  newsletter, 
contact  Chris  Poel  <cjpoel@zb3.so-net.ne.jp>. 
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Foreign  Language  Literacy  SIG  <http:lliviviv.aasa.ac.jpl 
~dcdycusl> — The  first  newsletter  of  1999  has  been  sent 
out  to  listed  members.  If  you  think  you  should  be  on  the 
mailing  list  or  if  you  want  to  join,  contact  us.  The  next 
issue  of  our  publication,  LAC,  is  coming  very  soon.  Watch 
for  it.  Also,  visit  our  homepage  and  sign  up  for  our  FL 
Literacy  discussion  list. 
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For  details  of  other  SIGs  which  do  not  appear  in  this 
month  column,  please  refer  to  the  websites  below. 

LTIi, 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education  SIG 
<http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jP//jalt/nsig/ 
globalissues.ht> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School  SIG 
<http:  / / www.esl.sakuragaoka.ac.jp  / tsh  / > 
Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in 
Education  SIG 

<http://www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/PALEJoumals.html> 
Testing  and  Evaluation  SIG 
<http://www.geocities.com/~newfields/test/index.html> 

Video  SIG 

<http://members.tripod.com/~jalt_video/> 


SIG  Contact  Information 

Bilingualism -Chair  Peter  Gray;  t/f:  01 1-897-9891  (h); 
<pag®sapporo.email.ne.jp> 

Computer- Assisted  Language  Learning-Coordinator:  Bryn 
Holmes;  t:  05617-3-2111  ext  26306(w);  f:  05617-5-2711(w); 
<holmes@nucba.ac.jp> 

College  and  University  Educators -Coordinator:  Alan 
Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-3757-7008(h);  <asm@typhoon.co.jp> 
Global  Issues  in  Language  Education -Coordinator  and  News- 
letter Editor.  Kip  A.  Cates;  t/f:  0857-28-2428(h); 
<kcates@fed.tottori-u.ac.jp> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language-Coordinator:  Haruhara 
Kenichiro;  t:  03-3694-9348(h);  f:03-3694-3397(h); 
<BXA02040@niftyserve.or.jp>;  Coordinator.  Nishitani  Mari; 
t:  042-580-8525 (w);  f:  042-580-9001  (w);  <mari@econ.hit- 
u.ac.jp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School-Coordinator.  Barry  Mateer;  t: 
044-933-8588 (h);  <barrym@gol.com> 

Learner  Development-Coordinator  Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20- 
4788(w);  f:  0985-20-4807(w);  <hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp> 
Material  Writers-Oiair  James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41-9576(w); 

<swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp> 

Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Edu- 
cation- Membership  Chair;  Edward  Haig;  f:  052-805-3875 
(w);  <haig@nagoya-wu.ac.jp> 

Teaching  Children-Coordinator:  Aleda  Krause;  t:  048-776- 
0392;  f:  048-776-7952;  <aleda@gol.com>  (English); 
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<elnishi@gol.com>  (Japanese) 

Teacher  Education -Coordinator  Neil  Cowie;  t/f:  048-853- 
4566(h);  <cowie@crisscross.com> 

Testing  and  Evaluation-C/zair:  Leo  Yoffe;  t/f:  027-233- 
8696(h);  <lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp> 

Video -Coordinator  Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99-5 127(h); 
<walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp> 

Affiliate  SIGs 

Foreign  Language  Literacy -Joint  Coordinator  (Communica- 
tions): Charles  Jannuzi;  t/f:  0776-27-7102(h); 
<jannuzi@ThePentagon.com> 

Other  Language  Educators -Coordinator:  Rudolf  Reinelt;  t/f: 
089-927-6293(h);  <reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp> 

Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education  -Coordinator; 
Cheiron  McMahill;  t:  0274-82-2723(h);  f:  0270-65-9538(w); 
<chei@tohgoku.or.jp> 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk  & shiotsu  toshihiko 

Chiba:  January  1 999 — Authentic  versus  Simplified  Language, 
by  Damian  Lucantonio.  This  presentation  was  divided  into 
three  sections.  The  first  part  dealt  with  the  theoretical  issues 
that  have  emerged  from  research  in  systemic  functional 
linguistics.  Specifically,  the  nature  of  spoken  language  was 
examined,  as  well  as  the  differences  between  spoken  and 
written  language.  The  second  part  examined  the  differences 
between  authentic  versus  simplified  spoken  language.  To 
illustrate  these  differences,  an  authentic  text  and  a simpli- 
fied text  were  analyzed  and  their  features  discussed.  The 
authentic  text  involved  a transcription  of  a conversation 
occurring  at  an  Australian  ski  resort.  The  simplified  text  was 
taken  from  a popular  commercial  EFL  textbook.  The  third 
section  dealt  with  the  implications  of  using  authentic  versus 
simplified  language  in  the  classroom.  One  alternative  in- 
volved using  scenes  from  movies.  While  not  totally  authen- 
tic, they  are  closer  to  the  way  people  actually  speak  than 
textbook  versions.  The  presenter  presents  new  vocabulary 
with  matching  exercises  and  has  students  put  sentences 
together  to  make  a conversation. 

Chiba:  March  1999 — Taking  Gay  Issues  Out  of  the  Closet, 
by  Kathy  Riley.  The  presenter  began  the  workshop  by 
having  participants  sit  around  a table  and  examine  photo- 
copied pictures  from  Japanese  newspapers,  matching  the 
photos  to  the  captions.  This  allowed  participants  to  discuss 
issues  of  stereotyping  and  prejudice.  The  speaker  then 
introduced  a video  called,  "It's  Elementary,"  used  in  teacher 
training  and  aimed  at  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
students  in  the  United  States.  The  video  dealt  with  various 
ways  in  which  gays  and  lesbians  are  discussed,  the  reality 
being  they  will  be  covered  openly  in  the  classroom  or 
inappropriately  by  name-calling  children  in  playgrounds 
and  hallways.  The  focus  was  not  on  sex,  but  rather  on 
accepting  differences  between  people.  The  dangers  of 
prejudice  and  stereotypes  were  also  discussed  in  the  film. 
(Both  reported  by  Bradley  Moore) 

Fukui:  February  1999 — English  Education  in  Indonesia 
and  Japan,  by  Maman  Supriyanto.  Supriyanto  presented 
the  results  of  a new  study  comparing  the  different  meth- 
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ods  of  reading  instruction  in  Indonesia  and  Japan  and 
their  effects  on  test  scores.  Study  results  showed  that 
although  Indonesian  teachers  of  English  tended  to  use 
more  communicative  approaches  in  teaching  reading 
comprehension,  oral  communication  test  scores  of  Indo- 
nesian students  were  only  slightly  above  those  of  their 
Japanese  counterparts.  Supriyanto,  assisted  by  special 
guests  Joko  Nursanto  and  Ignatius  Slamet,  led  a discus- 
sion of  the  general  differences  in  educational  systems  and 
teaching  methods  in  Indonesia  and  Japan  and  how  these 
differences  could  have  affected  the  research  results.  (Re- 
ported by  Michelle  Griffith) 

Ibaraki:  January  1999. — Viva  la  Video,  by  Allison  McPhee. 
McPhee  demonstrated  many  strategies  that  can  be  used 
to  exploit  video  in  the  classroom  more  fully.  The  first 
strategies  involved  looking  for  contextual  clues  with  the 
sound  lowered.  One  strategy  used  the  students'  previous 
knowledge.  Students  previewed  a scene  without  sound, 
then  made  guesses  as  to  the  context  of  a scene,  including 
type  of  situation,  personalities,  and  particular  objects. 
Another  strategy,  mirroring,  involved  having  students 
focus  on  particular  characters  and  how  to  mirror  their 
behaviour.  The  third  strategy  used  split  screens,  having 
the  students  watch  only  one  half  of  the  screen  to  imagine 
what  is  happening  on  the  other  half. 

McPhee  then  demonstrated  how  the  video  soundtrack 
could  be  exploited.  If  students  listen  to  a scene  before 
viewing  it,  they  can  learn  vocabulary  items  and  under- 
stand contextual  clues  by  focusing  on  dialogue  and  sound 
effects.  McPhee  also  mentioned  strategies  using  question 
and  answer  sheets  with  films  and  videotaping  students 
doing  roleplays  of  scenes.  (Reported  by  Neil  Dunn) 

Kitakyushu:  February  1999 — My  Share,  by  Tsuchiya 
Hiroyuki,  Chris  Carmen  and  Margaret  Orleans.  Tsuchiya 
opened  the  evening  with  a ventriloquism  display,  using  a 
puppet  to  encourage  student  responses  to  his  questions 
and  model  popular  song  lyrics.  The  audience,  acting  as 
students,  were  asked  to  fill  in  missing  vocabulary  and 
grammatical  structures  from  photocopied  lyric  handouts, 
- then  sing  the  completed  song. 

Carmen  taught  us  how  to  play  a game  he  called,  "Yes, 
No,  Maybe."  Groups  try  to  predict  a member's  response  to 
an  ethical  or  social  dilemma.  Some  controversial  matters 
called  for  justifying  one's  answers  and  challenging  the 
views  of  others. 

Orleans  began  with  the  game  "Taboo"  in  which  two 
teams  competed  against  the  clock  to  help  one  of  their 
members  guess  a word  by  giving  synonyms  or  other 
lexical  hints.  She  adapted  the  commercial  game  by  having 
students  make  their  own  word  lists.  According  to  Orleans, 
this  activity  is  useful  for  vocabulary  expansion  and  reten- 
tion. (Reported  by  Dave  Pite) 

Osaka:  February  1999 — Japanese  Labor  Laws  and  Foreign 
Teachers,  by  Dennis  Tesolat.  Tesolat  is  the  vice  chair  of  the 
General  Union  and  has  been  involved  in  labor  organizing 
in  Japan  for  several  years.  The  General  Union  was  founded 
in  1991  with  the  goal  of  serving  part-time  and  contract 
workers  excluded  from  other  unions.  By  chance  rather 
than  design,  about  80%  of  its  members  are  foreigners, 
usually  English  teachers.  The  General  Union  serves  non- 
members who  call  with  a problem  but  asks  that  they  join 
the  union.  About  one  third  of  the  members  are  individuals 
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working  at  companies  with  no  union  branch. 

Tesolat  discussed  the  Labor  Standards  Law  and  Trade 
Union  Law  as  they  apply  to  non-Japanese  teachers.  He  said 
that  by  law  all  employees  working  over  twenty  hours  per 
week  should  have  a pension  and  health  care  plan.  Employ- 
ees are  legally  entitled  to  ten  days  of  personal  leave  after  six 
months  of  work.  The  number  of  days  off  increases  with 
each  year  of  work  and  applies  to  part-time  workers  as  well. 

Some  upcoming  changes  in  the  law  in  1999  will  apply 
to  English  teachers.  For  example,  from  this  year,  five-year 
contracts  are  allowable.  On  the  other  hand,  he  noted  that 
in  some  ways  working  teachers  were  better  off  working 
without  a contract  as  this  implies  a more  permanent 
commitment  by  their  company.  Also,  the  law  will  change 
to  allow  companies  or  schools  to  dispatch  their  teachers 
to  other  places.  This  is  currently  illegal,  although  it  is  a 
widespread  practice.  (Reported  by  Rebecca  Caiman) 


Chapter  Meetings 

edited  by  tom  merner 

Regional  Events 

Kansai  Region — Mini-Conference,  Language  Learning  from 
the  Cradle  to  College.  JALT  Kansai  chapters  and  SIGs  for 
Teaching  Children,  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Teach- 
ing, College  and  University  Educators,  and  Video  are  spon- 
soring a joint  mini-conference.  The  theme  is  Language  Learning 
from  the  Cradle  to  College . The  all-day  event  will  have  multiple 
presentations  and  workshops  on  language  teaching,  learn- 
ing, and  the  use  of  media  techniques  in  the  classroom. 
Sunday , June  13, 10:00  to  3:00;  Benten-cho  YMCA,  2-Bangai  8F, 
ORC  200,  Benten-cho;  Look  for  further  announcements  in  your 
local  chapter's  newsletter  or  special  mailing. 

Kyushu  Region — Speaking  of  Speech,  by  Charles  LeBeau. 
These  workshops  cover  both  the  content  and  the  tech- 
niques of  teaching  speech  and  debate  to  low-level  learners. 
Participants  will  experience  a variety  of  fun  activities 
guaranteed  to  work  in  the  classroom.  In  application,  stu- 
dents will  develop  fluency,  communication  skills,,  confi- 
dence and  a fondness  for  English.  The  basic  skills  of  public 
speaking  and  debate  also  support  expression  and  compre- 
hension in  writing  and  reading..  Attendance  at  this  work- 
shop will  provide  teachers  with  valuable  techniques  and 
activities  for  their  classes  and  for  training  students  for 
speech  contests.  All  venues:  JALT  members  free,  one-day 
members  Y500;  more  info:  <http://kyushu.com/jaltAebeau.html> 

Fukuoka  JALT — Saturday,  June  5, 4:00-6:00;  Aso  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Travel  College,  Hakataekiminami  2-12-24. 

Nagasaki  JALT — Sunday,  June  6, 1:30-4:30;  Russell  Kinenkan, 
2nd  floor  (next  to  Kwassui  Women's  College  and  Oranda  Zaka, 
1-50  Higashiyamatemachi,  Nagasaki  850-8515). 

Kitakyushu  JALT — Tuesday,  June  8,  7:00-9:00;  Kitakyushu 
International  Conference  Center,  Rm  22, 1-1  Asano,  Kokurakita- 
ku,  Kitakyushu. 

Kumamoto  JALT — Wednesday,  June  9,  6:30-8:30;  Kumamoto 
Gakuen  Daigaku  Oe  2 chome,  5-1,  Kumamoto. 

Miyazaki  JALT— Thursday,  June  10,  6:00-8:30;  Omiya  High 
School,  Hyakushunen  Kinen  Kaikan,  1-3-10  Jingu  Higashi, 
Miyazaki. 
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Kagoshima  JALT — Saturday,  June  12,  2:00-4:00 ; Kagoshima 
University,  Faculty  of  Education  Building,  Rm  101,  20-6, 
Korimoto  1-chome,  Kagoshima. 

Chapter  Events 

Akita — Dave  Ragan,  Minnesota  State  University  - Akita. 
More  detailed  information  on  the  presentation  will  be 
available  later.  Saturday,  June  26,  2:00-4:00;  MSU-A. 

Chiba — 1.  A Sound  Foundation  for  the  EFL  Classroom,  by 
Gordon  Sites,  Aikoku  Jr.  & Sr.  High  School.  The  presenta- 
tion will  discuss  ways  of  teaching  the  basics  of  the  English 
sound  systems  to  Japanese  first-year  EFL  students. — 2.  It's 
Better  to  Prepare  Our  Students  for  the  Expected  or  the 
Unexpected  in  Life,  by  John  Raby,  ELT  Editor.  This  will  be 
a guided  discussion  to  consider  whether  preparing  stu- 
dents for  the  unexpected  is  an  improvement  on  preparing 
then  for  the  expected.  Sunday,  June  20, 11:00-1:00;  Chiba 
Community  Center,  6F;  one-day  members  Y500. 

Fukui — Motivating  Japanese  Students  to  be  Active  Commu- 
nicators, by  David  Paul,  David  English  House.  By  strength- 
ening the  students'  initial,  natural  curiosity  and  presenting 
structures  through  student-friendly  activities,  we  can  train 
students  to  be  continuously  active  learners  who  are  capable 
of  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  English  at  high  levels.  This 
presentation  will  focus  on  entertaining  games  and  songs 
that  enhance  speaking,  and  stimulating  activities  for  nurtur- 
ing reading  and  writing.  Sunday,  June  13,  2:00-4:00;  Fukui 
International  Activities  Plaza,  2F;  one-day  members  ¥2,000, 
students  Y500. 
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Fukuoka — Speech  and  Debate:  High  Schools  and  Univer- 
sities, by  Charles  LeBeau,  author  and  trainer.  See  the 
regional  notice  above  for  further  details 

Gunma — Speaking  Activities  in  the  EFL  Classroom,  by 
Takahiko  Hattori,  Otsuma  Women's  University.  This  pre- 
sentation will  introduce  a variety  of  speaking  activities 
suitable  for  pairwork,  groups,  and  large  classes  in  Japan. 
These  include  new  ways  of  introducing  oneself  and  meet- 
ing others,  giving  a short  speech  in  front  of  a small  group, 
and  an  information  gap  communicative  activity  which 
inspires  learners  to  talk  and  be  creative.  Sunday,  June  20, 
2:00-4:30;  Nodai  Niko  High  School,  Takasaki;  one-day  members 
Y1,000,  students,  Y200. 

Hamamatsu — Productive  Pressures:  Motivating  Students 
& Tired  Teachers,  by  Don  Maybin,  Language  Institute  of 
Japan.  This  workshop  will  show  how  "productive  pres- 
sures," such  as  teams,  points,  and  time  limits,  can  be 
incorporated  in  lesson  plans.  This  hands-on  workshop  will 
be  of  interest  to  teachers  of  large  classes  of  apathetic 
students,  so  come  along  and  get  involved!!  Sunday,  June  20, 
1:00-4:00;  HICE  International  Centre,  Forte  Bldg;  free  to  all. 

Hokkaido — Computers  & Teaching  the  Four  Skills  in  Lan- 
guage Learning,  by  Bob  Gettings  & others.  The  speakers 
will  share  some  of  the  ways  that  they  are  using  computers 
and  the  Internet  to  teach  the  four  skills  in  language  learn- 
ing. Individual  home  computers,  school  computer  labs. 
Local  Area  Networks  (LAN),  e-mail  and  the  Internet,  and 
making  your  own  software  and  homepages  will  be  dem- 
onstrated. Sunday,  June  27,  2:30-4:00;  Hokusei  Women'sjun - 
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ior  College,  Room  C345,  Minami  4 Nishi  7,  Chuo-ku,  Sapporo; 
one-day  members  VI, 000. 

Bob  Geuingsftfe#ft  4 

Ibaraki — Chapter  Retreat.  The  Ibaraki  Chapter  will  be  hold- 
ing a retreat  on  classroom  research,  classroom  practice, 
and  sharing  of  teaching  ideas  and  experiences  June  26  and 
27  at  Daigo  in  Ibaraki  Prefecture.  The  themes  of  the  retreat 
are  still  to  be  determined,  along  with  the  cost.  A special 
supplement  will  be  mailed  out  to  Ibaraki  Chapter  mem- 
bers. For  further  information,  Kunio  Kobayashi;  029-271- 
2873,  <kunihiko@cc.ibaraki-ct.ac.jp>  or  Neil  Dunn; 
029-254-6230,  <ndunn@call09.hum.  ibaraki.ac.jp > 

Lite 

Kagoshima — Using  Concordances  from  Small  Corpora: 
Video  Transcripts  and  Newspapers,  by  Bill  Pellowe,  Presi- 
dent, Fukuoka  JALT.  This  workshop  will  introduce  partici- 
pants to  CONC,  a freeware  concordancing  program  for 
Macintosh.  Practical  applications  of  this  software  will  con- 
centrate on  its  ability  to  provide  comprehensive,  interactive 
"indexes"  of  all  the  words  in  any  particular  text.  Saturday, 
June  26, 2:00-4:00;  Shigakukan  University  Language  Laboratory, 
1904  Uchi,  Hayato-cho,  Aira-gun,  Kagoshima-ken  ( 0995-43 - 
1111);  one-day  members  Y500.  Also,  see  regional  notice  above. 
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Kanazawa — Dreams  Come  True:  Ideas  for  Teaching  Pro- 
nunciation in  Senior  High  School  Classes,  by  Kaiki  Yukito, 
Toyama  Prefectural  Takaoka  Minami  Sr.  High  School.  This 
"classroom  report  and  workshop"  will  introduce  partici- 
pants to  some  ways  of  teaching  English  pronunciation  to 
Japanese  students.  The  presenter  will  also  deal  with  some 
ways  of  enjoying  reading  aloud,  oral  interpretation,  read- 
ing, theater,  etc.  This  practical  presentation  should  hold 
particular  appeal  for  public  school  English  teachers  and 
foreign  Assistant  English  Teachers.  Sunday,  June  20;  Shakai 
Kyoiku  Center  (4F)  3-2-15  Honda-machi,  Kanazawa;  one-day 
members  Y600. 

Kaiki  Yukito  Rtf, 
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Kobe — Kansai  Mini-Conference:  Language  Learning  from 
the  Cradle  to  College.  See  the  regional  notice  above  for 
further  details 

Kyoto — Testing  and  Assessment  for  Learners,  Teachers,  & 
Trainers.  A two-day  investigation  into  new  approaches, 
issues  and  implications  of  current  testing  and  assessment 
methods  for  learners,  teachers,  and  trainers  at  Kyoto  Inter- 
national Community  House,  Saturday,  June  19  and  Sunday, 
June  20.  Cosponsored  by  IATEFL,  Teacher  Trainers  SIG,  Teacher 
Education  SIG,  Testing  SIG  and  Kyoto  JALT.  For  further  infor- 
mation: Janina  Tubby  078-845-5768  or  <3anina@g0l.com> 
Kansai  Mini-Conference,  Language  Learning  from  the 
Cradle  to  College.  See  the  regional  notice  above  for  further 
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details. 

Matsuyama — Brainstorming.  All  are  welcome  to  this  brain- 
storming session.  Participants  with  similar  teaching /learn- 
ing interests  (college/university,  JHS/HS,  language 
school /children,  other  languages)  will  form  groups  and 
discuss  problems,  challenges  and  ideas.  A moderator  in 
each  group  will  keep  the  discussion  focused.  Sunday,  June 
20,  2:30-4:30 ; Shinonome  High  School  Kinenkan,  4f;  one-day 
members  ¥2,000. 

Miyazaki — Speech  and  Debate:  High  Schools  and  Univer- 
sities, by  Charles  LeBeau,  author  and  trainer.  See  the 
regional  notice  above  for  further  details. 

Nagasaki — Speech  and  Debate:  High  Schools  and  Universi- 
ties, by  Charles  LeBeau,  author  and  trainer.  See  the  re- 
gional notice  above  for  further  details. 

Nagoya — Student  Videos  & Perfect  English  Workshop,  by 
Elin  Melchior,  Komaki  English  Teaching  Centre.  Why  are 
student  videos  appropriate  for  all  language  classrooms? 
What  makes  a good  video  project?  What  are  the  benefits? 
Participants  will  produce  their  own  video  scripts  at  the 
workshop.  Feel  free  to  bring  your  video  camera.  Sunday, 
June  13, 1:30-4:00;  Nagoya  International  Centre,  3F,  Rm  1. 

Nara — Bilingualism  and  International  Families  in  Japan, 
by  Mary  Goebel  Noguchi,  Ritsumeikan  University. 
Through  her  research  in  the  field  of  bilingualism,  the 
presenter  will  try  to  give  the  audience  a better  understand- 
ing of  what  it  means  to  grow  up  with  two  languages,  and 
how  parents  and  teachers  can  facilitate  linguistic  develop- 
ment and  emotional  security  in  children  growing  up  bilin- 
gually.  She  will  also  discuss  teaching  bilingual  children 
who  attend  Japanese  schools  to  read  English  at  home. 
Saturday,  June  12, 2:00-5:00;  Tezukayama  College  (Gakuenmae 
Station);  free  to  all. 

Mary  Goebel  Noguchi  RfiK  @ 
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Niigata  — A Hidden  Agenda:  Motivation,  Fun,  and  Learn- 
ing, by  Aleda  Krause,  Coordinator,  JALTs  Teaching  Chil- 
dren SIG.  Motivating  children  by  doing  the  things  they  like 
to  do  in  both  their  own  and  a foreign  language  is  the  point 
of  this  presentation.  The  presenter  will  demonstrate  nu- 
merous games  and  activities  that  are  fun  and  motivating, 
yet  practice  specific  learning  points.  Sunday,  June  13, 1:00- 
3:30;  Niigata  International  Friendship  Center  2F;  one-day  mem- 
bers ¥2,000,  students  ¥500. 

Omiya — The  Shortest  Poem  in  the  World  Teaches  Vocabu- 
lary, Pronunciation  and  Communication,  by  David 
McMurray,  Fukui  Prefectural  University.  This  workshop 
shows  how  to  introduce  haiku.  Everyone — elementary 
school  through  adults — benefits  from  using  haiku  for  pro- 
nunciation, communication,  vocabulary,  and  composition. 
Students  frustrated  by  grammar,  but  eager  to  share  feelings, 
are  motivated  by  how  a few  words  can  express  so  much.  Be 
prepared  to  try  writing  original  haiku.  Sunday,  June  20, 2:00- 
5:00;  Omiya  Jack,  6F  tatami  room;  one-day  members  ¥2,000. 
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Osaka — Pair  Discussions:  Contextualizing  Communica- 
tion, by  Barry  Mateer,  Nihon  University's  Buzan  Junior/ 
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Senior  High.  This  presentation  will  show  how,  with  a few 
frame  sentences,  students  can  initiate  and  monitor  pair 
discussion,  constructing  intended  meaning  from  the  lan- 
guage offered  up  by  their  partner,  and  focusing  on  form, 
meaning,  and  use,  and  thereby  seek  and  provide  the 
language  they  need  to  clarify  and  elaborate  their  ideas  and 
negotiate  the  complexities  of  face-to-face  interaction.  Sun- 
day, June  13,  1:30-3:30;  YMCA  Wexle,  ORC  200-bangai  8F, 
Benten-cho;  one-day  members  ¥2,000.  In  addition,  a 10:30- 
12:30  presentation  on  video  is  tentatively  planned  as  part  of  the 
SIG  mini-conference. 

Kansai  Mini-Conference — Language  Learning  from 
the  Cradle  to  College.  See  the  regional  notice  for  details. 

Sendai — Teaching  Pronunciation  Communicatively,  by 
Russ  McNally.  This  presentation  will  focus  on  how  teach- 
ers can  teach  pronunciation  effectively,  based  on  a modem 
teaching  approach  which  incorporates  a variety  of  teach- 
ing techniques.  The  approach  that  will  be  explained  was 
developed  over  a 3- year  period,  where  a number  of  teach- 
ing techniques  were  used  and  evaluated.  The  teaching 
material  used  with  this  approach  will  also  be  discussed. 
Sunday,  June  13,  1:30-4:30 ; place  to  be  announced;  free  to  all. 

t t 1C  Russ  McNally  L £ To 

Shizuoka — Research  Ideas,  All  Chapter  Members.  The 
chapter  will  discuss  possible  future  avenues  of  research 
that  could  profitably  be  explored  by  all  members.  Please 
come  and  join  us!  Sunday,  June  20,  1:30-4:30;  Shizuoka 
Kyoikukaikan;  free  to  all. 

Tokyo — Discover  EFL  Debate!,  by  Charles  LeBeau,  David 
Harrington,  Michael  Lubetsky,  & John  McLaughlin.  EFL 
debate  still  baffles  the  best  of  teachers,  but  it  is  here  to  stay. 
The  presenters  will  demonstrate  activities  and  debates 
from  the  new  text  Discover  Debate.  You  will  learn  how  to 
debate,  how  to  teach  debate,  and  how  to  judge  debate.  You 
will  also  discover  how  to  make  debate  accessible  to  high 
school,  university,  and  adult  learners.  Sunday,  June  20, 
2:00-5:00;  Sophia  University,  Yotsuya,  Kioizaka  Bldg,  Rm  112; 
one-day  members:  ¥500. 
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West  Tokyo — Once  Upon  A Time,  by  Bonnie  Yoneda,  Osaka 
Shoin  Women's  College.  Yoneda  will  lead  a presentation 
on  exploring  the  culturally  rich  world  of  folk  and  fairy  tales 
in  the  classroom  for  comparing  value  systems  and  iden- 
tity, building  vocabulary,  and  constructing  and  retelling 
stories.  Sponsored  jointly  with  Yokohama  Chapter  (see 
more  details  below).  The  English  Resource  will  provide  a 
display  of  ELT  materials  from  various  publishers.  Sunday, 
June  23,  2:30-4:00;  LIOJ  (Asia  Center  Odawara,  0465-22- 
6131),  Odawara  (JR  Tokaido  or  Odakyu,  5-min.  taxi  ride  from 
West  Exit  to  "Ajia  Senta");  one-day  members  ¥2,000. 

Yokohama — Once  Upon  A Time,  by  Bonnie  Yoneda,  Osaka 

. Shoin  Women's  College.  See  West  Tokyo  notice  for  more 
information.  Sunday,  June  13, 1:30-4:00;  Language  Institute  of 
Japan  (in  Odawara:  Take  JR  Tokaido  or  Odakyu  Line  to  Odawara 
Station;  call  Chapter  Contacts  for  information  on  free  minibus  to 
beautiful  UOJ garden  campus,  meal);  one-day  members  ¥2,000 
(includes  special  refreshments.) 
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Yamagata — Authentic  Balanced  Materials  for  Low-Level 
Learners,  by  Joyce  Cunningham,  Ibaraki  University.  This 
workshop  will  centre  around  the  prize- winning  children's 
author,  Robert  Munsch.  Participants  will  first  be  familiar- 
ized with  the  authors  delightful  stories,  then  will  read 
them  in  groups  and  brainstorm  how  they  might  be  used  in 
the  classroom.  Sunday,  June  27, 1:30-4:00;  Yamagata  Kajo- 
Kominkan  (0236-43-2687);  one-day  members  Y700. 


Chapter  Contacts 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  information 
can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters  wishing  to 
make  alterations  to  their  listed  contact-person  should  send  all 
information  to  the  editor:  Tom  Merner,  t/f  043-822-6623  (w); 
<tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp>. 


Akita:  Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1562; 

<takeshis@mail.edinet.ne.jp> 

Chiba:  Bradley  Moore;  <bmoore@jiu. ac.jp > 

Fukui:  Maurice  L.  Splichal;  t/f:  0776-66-6833; 

<m.e.s.j@ma4.j  us  tnet.  ne.jp  > 

Fukuoka:  Kevin  O'Leary;  t:  0942-32-0101;  f:  0942-22-2221; 
<olea ry@oleary.net>;  web-site  <http:/ /kyushu.com/jalt/ 
events.html> 

Gunma:  Wayne  Pennington;  t/f;  027-283-8984; 

<jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp> 

Hamamatsu:  Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053*454-4649; 
<bren@gol.com> 

Himeji:  William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 

<balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 

Hiroshima:  Caroline  Lloyd;  t:  082-223-1292; 

<cjz3@urban.  ne.jp  > 

Hokkaido:  Ken  Hartmann;  t/f:  011-584-7588; 

<rm6k-htmn@asahi-net.or.jp> 

Ibaraki:  Neil  Dunn;  t:  029-254-6230; 

<ndunn@call09.hum.ibaraki.ac.jp> 

Iwate:  Suzuki  Izumi;  t/f:  0196-35-6416; 

<mfp@rinettown.or.jp> 

Kagawa:  Alex  MacGregor;  t/f:  O87  851-3902; 

<ca  nsta  y@nij  i.  or . jp  > 

Kagoshima:  Sophia  Shang;  t:  0995-42-1732;  <shang@kwc- 
u.ac.jp> 

Kanazawa:  Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6140  (w),  229-5608  (h); 
<holden@nsknet.or.jp>;  website  <http://www.jaist.ac.jp/ 
~mark/jalt.html> 

Kitakyushu:  Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-1611  (w);  592-2883  (h); 
<carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp>;  website  <http:// 
www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 

Kobe:  Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068; 

<CXK05226@niftyserve.or  .j  p> 

Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter):  Andrew  Shaffer; 

t:  096-339-1952;  <andmirs@try-net.or.jp> 

Kyoto:  Ishikawa  Katsumi;  t:  075-581-3422;  f:  593-6988 
<vivid@mbox.kyoto-inet.or.jp> 

Matsuyama:  Tamai  Satomi;  t/f:  089-955-1030; 

<stamai@al.mbn.or.jp> 

Miyazaki:  Mike  Guest;  t:  0985-85-5369; 

<m  ichael@postl.miyazaki-med.ac.jp> 

Nagasaki:  Tim  Allan;  t:  095-824-6580;  <allan@kwassui.ac.jp>; 
Sarah  Apedaile;  t/f:  095-844-1024; 
<sarah@bronze.ocn.ne.jp> 

Nagoya:  Claire  Gelder;  t:  052  781 0165;  f:  052-781  4334 
Nara:  Larry  Chin;  t:  0745-73-5377;  f:  0745-73-2453; 


<lschin@gol.com> 

Niigata:  Robin  Nagano;  t/f:  0258-47-9810; 

<robin@vos.nagaokaut.ac.jp> 

Okayama:  Judith  Mikami;  t/f:  086-696-0126; 

<mi  kami@mxl . ti  ki.ne.jp  > 

Okinawa:  John  Dickson;  t/f:  098-893-7557; 

<dickson@southemx.ne.jp> 

Omiya:  Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 
<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>;  Mary  Grove;  t:  048-644-5400; 
<grove@tuj.ac.jp> 

Osaka:  Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 

<kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp> 

Sendai:  John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 

<BXU01356@niftyserve.or.jp> 

Shizuoka:  Dean  Williams;  t:  0543-66-1459; 
<deanw@iris.dti.ne.jp> 

Shinshu:  Mary  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3894;  <mmaruga@aol.com> 
Tochigi:  Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 
<JiMiCham@aol.com> 

Tokushima:  Nora  McKenna;  t:  0886-41-4980^);  0886-65-1300 
ext.  2375(w);  f:  0886-65-8037;  <nora@shikoku-u.ac.jp> 
Tokyo:  Graham  Bathgate;  < grime@gol.com>;  Suzuki  Takako; 
t/f:  0424-61-1460 

Toyohashi:  Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

<kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp> 

West  Tokyo:  Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
<kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp>;  website  <http://home.att.ne.jp/ 
gold/db/wtcal.hmtl> 

Yamagata:  Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi:  Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

<yu  ki@cu.yama.sut.ac.jp> 

Yokohama:  Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 

< thomton@fin.ne.jp> 


Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein  & kakutani  tomoko 
We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  information  in 
Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th  of 
the  month,  at  least  three  months  ahead  (four  months  for 
overseas  conferences).  Thus,  June  15th  is  the  deadline  for  a 
September  conference  in  Japan  or  a October  conference 
overseas,  especially  if  the  conference  is  early  in  the  month. 

Upcoming  conferences 

June  20, 1999 — First  Gender  in  Education  and  Language 
Leaming_(G ALE)/WELL  Mini-Conference  from  1-6  p.m. 
at  Daito  Bunka  U.  Kaikan,  Itabashi,  Tokyo.  With  Women 
in  Education  and  Language  Learning  (WELL),  GALE,  a 
forming  SIG,  presents  discussion  and  workshops  related 
to  gender  issues,  including  an  assertiveness  training  work- 
shop in  Japanese  especially  for  non-native  Japanese  speak- 
ers working  in  Japanese  educational  institutions  and  a 
panel  discussion  by  authors  of  Queer  Japan,  a book  on 
educating  students  about  what  it  is  like  to  be  gay,  lesbian 
or  bisexual  in  today's  Japan.  Contact:  Cheiron  McMahill 
at  <cheiron@gpwu.  ac.jp > or  t:  0274-82-2723. 

June  20-24,  *999 — The  New  Educational  Frontier  Teach- 
ing and  Learning  in  a Networked  World,  the  19th  ICDE 
(International  Council  for  Open  and  Distance  Educa- 
tion) World  Conference  on  Open  Learning  and  Dis- 
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tance  Education  in  Vienna,  Austria.  Plenary  speakers,  45 
parallel  sessions,  30  poster  sessions,  workshops  and  spe- 
cial interest  sub-meetings  mark  this  year's  exploration  of 
these  burgeoning  modes  of  formal  education.  Informa- 
tion extensive  via  <http://www.icde.org>. 

July  13-17,  igg8 — WorldCALL:  Call  to  Creativity  at  The 
University  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  features  keynote  ad- 
dresses, papers,  symposia,  workshops,  demonstrations 
and  commercial  displays  aimed  at  promoting  national  and 
international  networks  for  CALL  research  and  practice. 
Presentations  are  organized  into  seven  topical  streams. 
General  information  at  <http:  / / www.hlc.unimelb.edu.au/ 
worldcall/welcome.html#TOC>  and  a detailed  list  by 
streams  at  <http://www.hlc.unimelb.edu.au/worldcall/ 
abstracts.htmlx  Inquiries:  The  Conference  Secretariat, 
Fauth  Royale  & Associates  Pty  Ltd;  PO  Box  895,  North 
Sydney,  NSW  2060,  Australia;  t:  612-9954-4544;  f:  612- 
9954-4964  or  <fauroy@ozemail. com.au>. 

July  27-30,  lggg — The  Second  International  Conference  on 
Cognitive  Science  and  16th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Japa- 
nese Cognitive  Science  Society  (ICCS/JCSS99),  held  at  the 
International  Conference  Center,  Waseda  University,  To- 
kyo, Japan.  Keynote  speakers,  three  major  symposia,  and 
several  hundred  papers  and  poster  sessions  from  a wide 
spectrum  of  areas,  among  them  cognitive  psychology  and 
anthropology,  linguistics,  neuroscience,  and  philosophy, 
promise  productive  interdisciplinary  challenges  to  cogni- 
tive science  research.  See  <http://www.sccs.chukyo-u.ac.jp/ 
ICCS99/cfpart.html>  for  program.  Inquiries:  Hasida  Koiti 
at  <iccs99org@etl.go.jp>  or  f:  8i-(o)298-54~5930. 

July  28-30,  lggg — World  Englishes  and  Asian  Identities: 
The  6th  International  Conference  on  World  Englishes, 
sponsored  by  the  International  Association  of  World 
Englishes  in  Tsukuba,  Japan.  Half-day  colloquia  and 
short  papers  will  be  given  on  many  themes,  among  them 
discourse  strategies,  collaborative  research  across  the 
Circles  of  English,  pedagogy  for  English  as  an  Interna- 
tional Language  (EIL),  and  power  and  identity  issues.  For 
information,  try  <http:// we.pdx.edu/ conf.html#anchor 
451323>,  or  contact  Kimberley  Brown,  Associate  Vice- 
Provost  for  International  Affairs,  at  <(kim@nhl.nh.pdx. 
edu>  or  Department  of  Applied  Linguistics,  Portland 
State  University,  PO  Box  751,  Portland,  OR  97207-0751, 
USA;  t:  1-503-725-3566,  f:  1-503-725-4139. 

June  2g-July3 , lggg — The  Eighteenth  International  Humor 
Conference  at  Holy  Names  College  in  Oakland,  California, 
USA.  Plenaries,  papers,  posters,  and  symposia  with  psy- 
chologists, anthropologists,  playwrights,  English  educa- 
tors, etc.,  will  look  at  humor  in  relation  to  five  topics,  among 
them  cognition,  creativity,  and  public  and  private  discourse. 
For  information,  e-mail  <humor99@academ.hnc.edu>,  see 
<http://dimond.hnc.  edu /events /humor99/>  or  contact 
Martin  D.  Lampert,  Conference  Chair;  Holy  Names  College, 
3500  Mountain  Blvd.,  Oakland,  CA  94619-1699,  USA;  t:  1- 
510-436-1699;  f:  1-510-436-1199. 

Calls  For  Papers  or  Posters  (In  order  of  deadlines) 

June  30,  lggg  (for  December  7-9, 1999) — International  Sym- 
posium on  Linguistic  Politeness:  Theoretical  Ap- 
proaches and  Intercultural  Perspectives  at 
Chulalongkom  University,  Bangkok,  Thailand.  About 
fifty  researchers  will  share  research  results  from  both 
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western  and  non-western  languages  and  cultures  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  politeness  and  such 
issues  as  gender,  genre,  and  indirectness.  Extremely  de- 
tailed information  as  well  as  proposal  and  registration 
forms  at  <http://pioneer.chula.ac.th/~hkrisada/Polite- 
ness/index.html>.  Otherwise,  contact  Krisadawan 
Hongladarom;  Department  of  Linguistics,  Faculty  of  Arts, 
Chulalongkom  University,  Bangkok  10330,  Thailand; 
t:  66-2-218-4690;  f:  66-2-218-4697;  <hkrisada@chula.ac.th>. 

Reminders 

June  g-13,  iggg — Digital  Libraries  for  Humanities  Scholar- 
ship and  Teaching,  sponsored  by  the  Association  for  Com- 
puters and  the  Humanities  and  the  Association  for  Literary 
and  Linguistic  Computing,  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  USA.  (full  entry  11/98  TLT) 

June  13-16,  iggg — Pragmatics  and  Negotiation  (PRAGMA99), 
an  International  Pragmatics  Conference  at  Tel  Aviv  Uni- 
versity and  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem.  Contacts: 
Pragma99,  Faculty  of  Humanities,  Tel  Aviv  University,  Tel 
Aviv  69978,  Israel;  f:  972-3-6407839;  <pragma99@- 
post.tau.ac.il>,  or  Nomi  Shir  at  <shir@bgumail.bgu.ac.il.> 
(full  entry  5/99  TLT) 

June  19-20,  iggg — Communication  Theory  Research  and 
Applications  to  Education  at  Hamamatsu  University  School 
of  Medicine.  Contact:  Eloise  Hamatani;  t:  0426-77-1111;  f: 
0427-84-9415;  <eloise@gol.com>.  (full  entry  5/99  TLT) 
June  19-20,  iggg — Testing  and  Assessment  for  Learners, 
Teachers  and  Trainers  at  Kyoto  International  Community 
House,  Kyoto,  Japan.  For  details,  contact  Janina  Tubby  at  (t) 
078-845-5768  or  <janina@gol.com>.  (full  entry  5/99  TLT) 
June  21-July  30,  lggg — The  Linguistic  Society  of  America's 
1999  Linguistic  Institute,  this  year  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  Illinois,  USA.  For  flavor  and 
details,  go  to  <http://www.beckman.uiuc.edu/groups/ 
cs/linginst/general.html>.  Direct  contacts: 
<linginst@uiuc.edu>;  1999  Linguistic  Institute,  Linguistics 
Department,  UIUC,  4088  FLB,  707  S.  Mathews,  Urbana,  IL 
61801,  USA.  (full  entry  5/99  TLT) 

June  22-25,  *999 — Second  Language  Teaching:  Reading, 
Writing  and  Discourse,  at  Hong  Kong  University  of  Science 
and  Technology  (6/22-23)  and  Guangdong  University  of 
Foreign  Studies  (6/24-25).  More  information  at  <http:// 
lc.ust.hk/ -centre /conf99.html>  or  from  Nick  Noakes  at 
<lcn oakes @usthk.ust.hk>.  (full  entry  5/99  TLT) 

Job  Information  Center! 

Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole  & natsue  duggan 

Welcome  again  to  the  Job  Information  Center.  All  of  us 
have  received  our  April  supplements  by  now.  Please  note 
that  the  contact  information  for  both  Bettina  Begole  and 
Peter  Balderston  is  incorrect  in  the  supplement.  The  infor- 
mation as  it  appears  in  The  Language  Teacher  is  the  correct 
information  for  Bettina.  Peter  Balderston  is  the  contact 
person  for  JIC  at  the  conference.  His  correct  address  is:  203 
Akuhaitsu,  105-1  Iwanami,  Susono-shi  410-1101. 
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There  is  a new  website  listed  this  month.  It  is  designed 
specifically  for  those  looking  for  university  work,  or 
changing  positions  within  the  university  system.  It  is  not  a 
list  of  jobs,  but  contains  a lot  of  useful  information  for 
applicants  to  universities. 

Hyogo-ken — Kwansei  Gakuin  University's  Language  Cen- 
ter in  Nishinomiya  is  seeking  a full-time  contract  assistant 
professor  of  English.  Qualifications:  PhD  in  TESOL  or 
applied  linguistics;  knowledge  of  Japanese  culture  and 
language  preferred.  Duties:  Teach  eight  classes  of  90  min- 
utes per  week  in  an  intensive  English  program  to  selected 
university  students  and  graduate  students.  Salary  & Ben- 
efits: 5,970,000  yen  per  year;  research  allowance;  subsi- 
dized furnished  housing;  two-year  contract  renewable  for 
an  additional  two  years.  Application  Materials:  Resume, 
two  letters  of  recommendation,  maximum  of  three  samples 
of  publications,  copy  of  diploma,  five  to  ten  minute  video- 
taped segment  of  actual  teaching;  interview  to  be  ar- 
ranged. Deadline:  June  30, 1999.  Contact:  Acting  Director; 
Kwansei  Gakuin  University,  1-1-155  Uegahara, 
Nishinomiya,  663-8501;  t:  0798-54-6131;  f:  0798-51-0907; 
<tkanzaki@kwansei.ac.jp>. 

Tokyo-to — Two  profitable,  long-established  language 
schools  in  Tokyo  are  available  separately  or  as  a package. 
Additional  Information:  t/f:  03-3770-6249  during  busi- 
ness hours ;<shibuya@crisscross.com>. 

Tokyo-to — Robin  English  School  in  Yokohama  is  looking 
for  a part-time  English  teacher.  Qualifications:  A sincere, 
pleasant,  helpful,  friendly,  and  responsible  teacher.  Pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  applicants  living  close  to  relevant 
branch  schools.  Duties:  Teach  English  conversation.  Sal- 
ary & Benefits:  3,000  yen  for  a one-hour  class  plus  trans- 
portation. Application  Materials:  Resume.  Deadline:  As 
soon  as  possible.  Contact:  Mr.  K.  Hamazaki;  Robin  English 
School,  2-4-1  Nagatsuda,  Midori-ku,  Yokohama  226-0027; 
t/f:  045-985-4909. 

Tokyo-to — The  Department  of  Japanese  at  Daito  Bunka  Uni- 
versity in  Tokyo  is  seeking  a part-time  English  teacher  to 
begin  in  April,  1999.  Qualifications:  MA  or  PhD  in  TEFL/ 
TESL  is  required,  as  well  as  native-speaker  competency  in 
English,  and  university-level  teaching  experience.  Duties: 
Teach  three  courses  on  any  one  day  from  Monday  through 
Wednesday.  The  courses  are  an  introductory  course  in 
second  language  acquisition,  a course  in  presentation  skills, 
discussion  and/or  debate,  and  a course  in  intermediate- 
level  writing  which  includes  some  basics  in  business  writ- 
ing. The  first  class  begins  at  9:00  and  all  classes  are  90 
minutes.  Salary  & Benefits:  26,000  to  30,000  yen  per  course 
depending  on  teaching  experience  and  education,  and  trans- 
portation fee  (maximum  4,000  yen  per  trip  to  school).  Appli- 
cation Materials:  Resume,  reference,  one  passport-size 
photograph,  photocopies  of  diploma,  and  a cover  letter 
including  a short  description  of  courses  taught  and  how 
they  were  taught.  Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact:  Mr.  Etsuo 
Taguchi,  20-8  Mizohata-cho,  Sakado-shi,  Saitama-ken  350- 
0274;  t/f:  0492-81-8272;  <etaguchi@sa2.so-net.or.jp>. 
Tokyo-to — The  English  and  business  departments  at  Aoyama 
Gakuin  University  are  seeking  part-time  teachers  to  teach 
conversation  and  writing  courses  at  their  Atsugi  campus. 
The  campus  is  about  90  minutes  from  Shinjuku  station  on 
the  Odakyu  Line,  and  classes  are  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
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and  Fridays.  Qualifications:  Resident  of  Japan  with  an 
MA  in  TEFL/TESL,  English  literature,  applied  linguistics, 
or  communications;  minimum  three  years  experience  teach- 
ing English  at  a university;  alternately,  a PhD  and  one  year 
university  experience.  Publications,  experience  in  presen- 
tations, and  familiarity  with  e-mail  are  assets.  Duties: 
Classroom  activities  include  teaching  small  group  discus- 
sion, journal  writing,  and  book  reports.  Seeking  teachers 
who  can  collaborate  with  others  on  curriculum  revision 
project  entailing  several  lunchtime  meetings,  and  an  orien- 
tation in  April.  Salary  & Benefits:  Based  on  qualifications 
and  experience.  Application  Materials:  Apply  in  writing, 
with  a self-addressed  envelope,  for  an  application  form. 
Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact:  ,/Part-timers,,,  English  and 
American  Literature  Department,  Aoyama  Gakuin  Uni- 
versity, 4-4-25  Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366.  Short- 
listed candidates  will  be  contacted  for  interviews. 

Web  Comer 

Information  for  those  seeking  university  positions  (not  a job 
list)  at  <www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/univquestions. 
html>. 

You  can  receive  the  most  recent  JIC  job  listings  by  e-mail  at 
<begole@po.harenet.ne.jp>. 

"ELT  News"  at  <http://www.eltnews.com>. 

"JALT  Online"  homepage  at  < h 1 1 p : / / 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/index.html>.  "Jobs"  section 
at  <http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/features/ 
jobs.html>. 

"Sophia  Applied  Linguistics  Circle"  (Japanese  site)  at  <http:/ 
/ www.asahi-net.or.jp  / ~j  g8t-fj  t /bulletin  .h  tm> . 

"Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a Job"  at 
<http://www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html>. 

"ESL  Job  Center  on  the  Web"  at  <http://www.pacificnet. 
net/~sperling/jobcenter.html>. 

"Ohayo  Sensei"  at  <http://www.wco.com/~ohayo/>. 

NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information  Systems) 
career  information  at  <http://nacwww.nacsis.  ac.jp>. 

"The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job  Centre"  at 
<http://www.go-ed.com  / jobs  /iatefl>. 

"EFL  in  Asia"  at  <http: / / www.geodties.com  /Tokyo  /Flats/ 
7947 / eflasia.  htm  > . 


To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please  send  the  following 
information  by  fax  or  e-mail:  City  and  prefecture,  name  of  institution, 
title  of  position,  whether  full-  or  part-time,  qualifications,  duties,  salary 
and  benefits,  application  materials,  deadline,  and  contact  information. 
Faxes  should  be  sent  to  Bettina  Begole  at  0857-87-0858;  e-mail 
<begole@po.harenet.ne.  jp>  so  that  it  they  are  received  before  the  15th  of 
the  month,  two  months  before  publication. 

The  Language  Teacher  Job  Information  Center  <D75%i 
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Membership  Information 

JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JALT, 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  4,000.  There  are  currently  37  JALT  chapters  and  2 affiliate  chapters 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  iatefl  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher,  a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  Jalt  Journal;  jalt  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  f alt  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph  series). 
Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/L earning  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  bi- 
monthly basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  National  Special  Interest  Groups,  N-SiGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest.  JALT  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya, 
Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama, 
Kumamoto  (affiliate),  Miyazaki  (affiliate). 

N-SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer- Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Materials  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video;  Other 
Language  Educators  (forming);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (forming),  jalt  members  can  join  as  many  N-SiGs  as  they  wish  for 
a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  n-Sig. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research  Grants 
Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships  (¥5,000) 
are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  jalt  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for  every 
five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  jalt  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubin 
furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher,  or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge), 
a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office. 
Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

J Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 

tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  <jalt@gol.com> 
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Listening 


★ A variety  of  topics  and  situations 

★ Speech  that  is  alive  and  natural,  enhanced  by  sound  effects 

★ A large  number  of  speakers  of  all  ages  and  acconte*^*^.. 


★ Truly  graded 

★ Ready  for  use  with  no  extra  preparation 

★ Realistic  and  enjoyable 
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CD  & Workbook  (Vol.1  • Vol.2)  @¥  2,800 

Workbook  (Vol.1  - Vol.2)  @¥800 


’‘•x  . V . ..  ..  : >:• 

Age;  Senior  Htgh  awiup  • 


★ Please  send  me  further  information  about: 

Name:  (Mr.  Ms.) School  / Company: 

Address:  □ Home  □ Work 


TEL. 


seido  language  institute  FAX.  0797-31-3448 

12-6  FUNADO-CHO,  ASHIYA-SHI,  HYOGO  659-0093  TEL.  0797-31-3452 
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Oxford  University  Press 


Oxford 

Bookworms 

Graded  Readers 


Stage  I 


Please  fax  to:  03-5995-3919 


Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho. 
Toshima-ku.  Tokvo 
t 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-39 19 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-368-9213 


• Three  exciting  Bookworms  series  cater  to  different 
age  groups  and  interests: 

The  Black  Series  offers  modern  fiction  and  classics 
for  both  adults  and  young  adults. 

The  Green  Series  offers  the  best  adaptations  of 
children’s  classics. 

The  Factfiles  Series  offers  a range  of  non-fiction 
titles  for  all  ages. 

• Oxford  Bookworms  are  carefully  graded  at  six  stages 
based  on  the  following  number  of  headwords: 


Stage  1: 

400 

Stage  4: 

1,400 

Stage  2: 

700 

Stage  5: 

1,800 

Stage  3: 

1,000 

Stage  6: 

2,500 

# All  Bookworms  contain  glossaries  and  exercises  to 
develop  language  skills.  A full  range  of  free  support 
materials  is  also  available. 


Each  summer  Oxford  sponsors  a Bookworms  Competition 
that  requires  students  to  read  and  respond  to  a Bookworms  title 
in  a meaningful  way.  For  more  information,  please  contact  us. 

I 

I f~\  Please  send  me  more  information  about 
I * ' the  Bookworms  Competition. 

| I I Please  send  me  a full  Bookworms  Catalogue 

I * ' containing  a brief  description  of  all 

I Bookworms  titles  in  English. 

I [~"|  Please  send  me  a FREE  Bookworms  sample. 

| Series  / Stage: 

■ Name:  

- School  Name: 

Telephone:  

Fax:  

Address:  School  Home  (^) 
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JALT 


Cambridge 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


Cambridge  English  Readers 


Death  in  the  Dojo  : 

Sue  Leather  (Level  5) 

Reporter  Kate  Jensen  is  investigating  the 
death  of  a karate  master  in  a ‘dojo’  in 
London.  Another  death  follows  and 
Jensen  finds  herself  drawn  into  a mystery 
that  leads  her  to  Japan,  and  to  a crime 
that  was  committed  thirty  years  earlier. 


A new  series  of  exciting,  original  fiction 
for  adult  and  young  adult  learners. 


CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


2F  Kenkyusha  Bldg., 
2-9  Kanda  Surugadai, 
Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo 
101-0062 

Tel:  (03)  3295  5875 
I Fax:  (03)  3219  7182 

L-mail:  cup@twics.com 


six,  carefully  graded  levels 

(from  400  to  3800  headwords,  and  established  with 
reference  to  recent  corpus-based  analysis) 


a variety  of  genres  and  international  settings 

(including  suspense,  romance,  adventure,  comedy,  mystery) 


written  by  some  of  the  leading  figures  in  ELT 

(including  Jeremy  Warmer,  Alan  Maley,  and  Philip  Prowse) 


a comprehensive  range  of  supporting  materials 

(including  audio  cassettes,  photocopiable  worksheets*  and  a 
Teacher’s  guide*) 


Please  contact  us  for  a sample  brochure 
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Call  Cambridge, 


Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be  typed, 
double  spaced,  on  A4-slzed  paper,  with  three 
centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts  should  fol- 
low the  American  Psychological  Association 
(apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The  Language 
Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  edit 
all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity,  with- 
out prior  notification  to  authors.  Deadlines: 
as  indicated  below. 

li,  *&'<<  7-7 

©fciOEfcHi&r  lff27^, 

tfs  tf rail: 

The  Language  Teacher  li,  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association  (APA)  4 A'l:&oTV'i+0 

a c:  h 

i:$C^^-ef3©t'Lito  r^9Jco£ii,  The 
Language  Teacher<Os<  y ? 0 £g§E$  £ 

JtOT,  rTS</-$v>0  G&#ii,  ®&<DU£ 
±>  r&«v'fc/iv>fcgS$<o-»£, 

ELrt:*,  It. 

Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-head- 
ings (bold-faced  or  italics)  used  throughout 
for  the  convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies 
are  required.  The  author's  name,  affiliation, 
and  contact  details  should  appear  on  only 
one  of  the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150 
words,  biographical  information  of  up  to  100 
words,  and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  draw- 
ings should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of 
paper.  Send  all  three  copies  to  Malcolm 
Swanson. 

B*tmXT+o  400^®mffl«20ttJarto  £# 
•fr'CfflfefrE U ScJtLT 

it, 

Sv»o0*.  £li,  »©4»£liAfi*f,  ttK 
L,  70*/ 

tr-  £ fci* *)  Wc/i  < *&£li,  XQTCtimw'tzl 

it o £8§<0**f  HK 

E,  1507- KJapJCOJkfcSSif,  1007- 

=rfcT-2S5,  fft-3  85*0*g&®fc£U:fci£'?  </i$ 
V'«  fitgSr^tito 

Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to 
1,500  words  must  be  informed  and  of  current 
concern  to  professionals  in  the  language 
teaching  field.  Send  submissions  to  Bill  Lee. 
®mfflffiio~i5#fcJLf*3o  TV'4* 

ttK,  Fjw, 

^£E,  £*5Sif£EAL,  0*Si®&:&lc£i£D 
(02  *fl^W150^10-Cto 

Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  inter- 
viewing a well  known  professional  in  the 
field,  please  consult  the  editor  first. 
r*r£Aj 

fcf  a-«r5ft4ifU0*»«ft*tcrffltt<«?v». 
Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  tit  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
15th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publi- 


o 


cation,  to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate,  tlt 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known 
to  the  editor. 

The  Language  Teacher 

/i$v'0  g£lil,OOO^JA 

Lite 

Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attend- 
ing an  international  or  regional  conference 
and  are  able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500 
words,  please  contact  the  editor. 

Hffirt  o 
Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to 
replicate  your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send 
submissions  to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 

74  T< o«&* 
«*»*?*£  <«*!*** 
i><o , 

Aft* 
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K A * t e * Jsfiv  * l * T.  ft 

MB,  2007-Ka*0«Rlt<:EAL,  My 
Share  < £Sv\,  fi&Sfii,  &®£ 

(0  2 * 

to 

Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not 
publish  unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Pub- 
lishers' Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submis- 
sion guidelines  and  the  Book  Reviews  editor 
for  permission  to  review  unlisted  materials. 
ftft'Ct o JRHIfcLT,  *0**>SF>HvCV'4©Sg 
£fcU*oTV'*1\  &fF<r0JWt4#£’li, 
Publishers  Review  Copies  Liaison  l-w#j]&<  tz 
ifzs  Ml£&lt,  The  Language  Teacher  iz 

*>,  Book  Review  fi&BKJSWv^fc-lK 

£*v>0 

JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official 
jalt  organizational  activities  should  be  sent 
to  the  jalt  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
JALTU 

ii>  jalt  News  mcnflUKtfS^  ftttli, 
RtRmSBK 

jalt  News 

Special  Interest  Group  News,  jalt- 
recognised  Special  Interest  Groups  may  sub- 
mit a monthly  report  to  the  Special  Interest 
Group  News  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

jalt  £§g(7)  Special  Interest  Group  T,  gf]  <n& 
ttfctffrflttLfcvOm,  SIGS 
?v\>  «&W*i,  8ft£rtf3K4*^<0£fTfl<02* 
JUtOlSBK  SIGS  SftMff-C-r. 

Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit 
a monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a 
title — usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name,  (d) 
include  the  month  in  which  the  presenta- 


tion was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the 
reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  con- 
tact the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline: 
15th  of  the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publi- 
cation. 

18*2***  4 ft.  Jgrt&<91giK<a)£«#fe.  <b)£ 
(c)ft*ftft*9ieu  (d 

ftfc**'0*fi£&*fr6T<£3v'.  ttz,  (e)Xt 
K«s***fc*ft&*  < o ««»i,  mr 

Chapter 

Reports  0 I ± Chapter 

Reports0$8f®^Hh^i)</i$v^o 

Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow 
the  precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT 
(i.e.,  topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee, 
and  other  information  in  order,  followed  by 
a brief,  objective  description  of  the  event). 
Maps  of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon 
consultation  with  the  column  editor.  Meet- 
ings that  are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of 
the  month  should  be  published  in  the  previ- 
ous month's  issue.  Announcements  or  re- 
quests for  guidelines  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chapter  Meetings  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

91EL,  ££££,  0 B#,  »9r, 

ff,  • 7rnl 

fSS 

Chapter  Announcements 
JfflcoiS  0 1C  Chapter  Announcements 

Tto 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participa- 
tion in/announcements  of  conferences,  col- 
loquia,  seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be 
posted  in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your 
announcements  of  up  to  150  words  to  the 
Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
JALTJSW*>0#K  X&tikltob 

JALT, 

t to  jAnjanoHtttc x 4fi£ 

L^O^^^-tirlCii, 

t li  T # t *t/»o  The  Language  Teacher  JSitf  JALT 
li,  CC0ffl<7>l££<9f*m*£iEl-4  t 

A„  -OOflfiLi-O#-®,  300 

^mt^^x^tztz^ito  man,  wmzikm 
tc  tt  b fi  (02*  fi  1UC715  0 K Bulletin  Board 

Conference  Calendar  fin 

Conference  Calendar  ^ 

Ldi<  tz^^0 

JlC/Positions.  tlt  encourages  all  prospec- 
tive employers  to  use  this  free  service  to 
locate  the  most  qualified  language  teachers 
in  Japan.  Contact  the  Job  Information  Cen- 
ter editor  for  an  announcement  form.  Dead- 
line for  submitting  forms:  15th  of  the  month 
two  months  prior  to  publication.  Publica- 
tion does  not  indicate  endorsement  of  the 
institution  by  jalt.  It  is  the  position  of  the 
jalt  Executive  Board  that  no  positions- 
wanted  announcements  will  be  printed. 

HlftL Job  Information 
Center/Positions  An  nouncement  Form 

ehzjii, 

<0%Tf  fi  <02t  $fcoi50  C Job  Information  Cen- 
ter/Positions The  Language 

Teacher  & tfjALTIi,  Z<nm<Ofc£<D?i®Z&t&t 
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JALT  Publications  Board  Chair  — William  Acton 

Nagaikegami  6410-1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi- 
ken  488-0872;  i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp 

Editor  — Bill  Lee 

Faculty  of  Regional  Studies,  Gifu  University,  1-1 
Yanagido,  Gifu  501-1193;  f:  058-293-3118; 
wmlee@cc.gifu-u.ac.jp 

Japanese -Language  Editor  — Sill ( Kinugawa  Takao ) 
t 305-8577  O < > 9 - ; t/f: 

0298-53-7477  (w);  kinugawa@intersc.tsukuba.ac.jp 

Associate  Editor  — Malcolm  Swanson 

2-19-28  Maigaoka,  Kokura  Minami-ku,  Kitakyushu  802- 
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(Ono  Masaki ) 
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Assistant  Editor  — Paul  Lewis 
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Column  Editors 

A Chapter  in  Your  Life  — Joyce  Cunningham 
& Miyao  Mariko 

Joyce  Cunningham:  Faculty  of  Humanities,  Ibaraki  Uni- 
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Book  Reviews  — Katharine  Isbell  & Oda  Masaki 
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Readers'  Views 


Action  Logs  and  Seikatsu  Dayori 

Warren  B.  Roby,  Dokkyo  University 


In  "Activating  metacognition  with  action  logs/  Linda 
Woo  and  Tim  Murphey  (1999)  make  an  excellent 
case  for  encouraging  learners  to  think  critically  about 
their  language  study.  They  argue  convincingly  that 
the  regular  practice  of  reflection  can  ultimately  lead 
to  learner  autonomy,  and  they  show  the  connection 
between  such  metacognition  and  affect.  This  ratio- 
nale is  then  coupled  with  a detailed  description  of 
how  the  authors  use  action  logs  to  structure  self- 
monitoring.  They  conclude  that  by  reading  the  logs 
teachers  can  gain  insights  concerning  what  is  going 
on  in  their  classes. 

In  this  friendly  response  I will  propose  that  teachers 
who  wish  to  activate  learner  metacognition  should  be 
aware  of  two  indigenous  pedagogical  practices  which 
are  relevant  and  widespread:  the  seikatsu  dayori  or  noto 
and  the  hansei  bun . 

In  his  chapter  on  guidance,  shidoo,  in  Japanese 
schools,  LeTendre  (1996)  translates  seikatsu  dayori  or 
noto  as  "daily  diaries."  He  states  that  they  are  in  use  in 
most  middle  schools.  Each  day  students  write  down 
the  amount  of  time  they  studied,  special  activities  they 
undertook,  and  any  problems  they  are  having.  The 
diaries  are  turned  into  their  homeroom  teacher  who 
makes  comments  which  "encourage  or  discourage 
certain  behaviors"  (p.  277).  Fukuzawa  (1996)  claims 
that  teachers  check  the  diaries  to  "gain  at  a glance"  (p. 
305)  information  they  can  use  to  make  study  sugges- 
tions and  to  anticipate  discipline  problems. 

My  second  son  is  enrolled  in  the  largest  junior  high 
school  in  Tokyo  To.  The  daily  diary  in  use  there  has  the 
English  title  of  School  Life  NOTEBOOK . In  Japanese  it  is 
mainichi  no  seikatsu  jiroku  365.  A full  description  of  its 
structure  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  piece.  Interested 
readers  can  leaf  through  such  notebooks  in  their  local 
stationer's.  In  my  son's  book  a week  covers  two  pages.  At 
the  top  of  the  left  page  is  a space  for  the  week's  goals.  To 
the  right  of  this  are  columns  for  each  day  where  students 
can  write  in  reminders  of  doctor's  appointments,  club 
meetings,  find  holidays,  etc.  The  students  write  in  the 
day's  date  find  note  the  weather  above  a box  measuring 
26  by  66  mm  which  is  for  the  diary  entry  proper.  To  the 
right  of  this  box  is  a table  which  has  a row  for  each  of  the 
six  class  periods.  The  teacher  is  allotted  a 9 by  66  mm 
space  for  his  or  her  comments.  Directly  below  this  are 
two  sets  of  smiling,  neutral,  and  frowning  faces.  One  set 
is  for  karada,  body,  and  the  other  for  kokoro,  heart  or 
mind.  Students  fill  in  the  faces  which  describe  their 
physical  and  mental  states  for  the  day. 

What  can  high  school  and  post-secondary  EFL  in- 
structors learn  from  this  brief  introduction  to  the  use 
of  daily  diaries  and  reflection  papers  in  Japanese  middle 


schools?  First  of  all,  self-monitoring  and  reflection  are 
established,  codified  practices  for  Japanese  learners. 
The  links  between  academic  activity,  personal  lifestyle, 
and  emotional  state  are  established.  When  asked  to  fill 
out  an  action  log  or  similar  forms,  students  will  not  be 
doing  something  that  is  totally  new  to  them.  Thus,  it 
is  probably  not  necessary  to  do  an  elaborate  sales  pitch 
for  the  benefit  of  the  activity. 

Given  the  backdrop  of  these  native  techniques,  how 
can  one  structure  metacognition  in  language  learners? 
Teachers  who  use  open-ended  formats  for  reflection 
may  find  that  they  are  getting  much  personal  informa- 
tion. LeTendre  reports  that  female  students  make 
mention  of  menstruation  and  ask  female  homeroom 
teachers  questions  about  breast  development.  It  is 
plausible  that  older  students  may  describe  their  boy 
friend  or  girl  friend  relationships.  Non-Japanese  in- 
structors may  not  be  accustomed  to  such  intimate  self- 
disclosure, but  they  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  crops 
up.  They  may  want  to  use  formats  such  as  action  logs 
which  are  focused  only  on  learning  tasks  and  class 
sessions.  Each  teacher  must  decide  what  information 
they  will  solicit  and  allow  from  their  students. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  brief  piece  will  help  promote 
learner  reflection  in  Japan  by  giving  it  an  endemic 
rationale. 
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Extensive  Reading  Revisited 

Art  interview  with  Richard  Day 
and  Julian  Bamford 

by  Tony  Donnes 

University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa 


Richard  R.  Day,  who  teaches  ESL  and  SLA  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  began  teaching  English  with  the  U.S.  Peace 
Corps  in  Ethiopia . He  has  taught  English  and  English 
Education  at  Ashiya  University,  Kobe  and  co-authored 
Impact  Issues  and  Impact  Topics  (Longman).  Julian 
Bamford  teaches  English  at  Bunkyo  University  Shonan 
Campus . They  recently  co-authored  Extensive  Reading 
in  the  Second  Language  Classroom  (Cambridge),  a 
teacher's  resource  book  based  in  part  on  their  experiences 
of  teaching  in  Japan.1  This  interview  was  conducted  via 
email  in  February  and  March  1999. 

Tony  Donnes:  To  start  with  a bit  of  background,  how 
did  you  become  interested  in  reading  in  general,  and 
extensive  reading  specifically? 

Julian  Bamford:  For  me,  extensive  reading  came  first. 
In  the  early  80s  I was  teaching  beginning  and  inter- 
mediate students  in  an  intensive  EFL  program  in 
Tokyo.  Most  of  the  British  publishers  had  graded 
readers  in  their  catalogs  and,  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
something  useful,  we  ordered  some.  Our  students 
read  them  for  homework  and  we  began  to  realize  we 
were  on  to  something.  Students  were  excited  because 
they  could  read  in  English  and  succeed  at  it.  And  they 
were  excited  at  finding  words  that  they'd  learned  in 
class.  We  saw  that  it  was  a way  for  the  students  to 
increase  their  contact  with  English  and  to  practice 
skills  they'd  learned  in  their  intensive  reading  classes. 
Deciding  to  write  up  what  we  were  doing  for  The 
Language  Teacher  was  probably  the  turning  point  for 
me,  however.  While  researching  that  article,  I found 
that  the  more  I read  about  and  considered  extensive 
reading,  the  more  interested  I got. 


Richard  Day:  My  interest  in  L2  reading  actually  stems 
from  a couple  of  experiences  I had  when  learning 
French  in  high  school.  By  and  large,  the  three  years  of 
high  school  French  I had  were  terrible.  French  was  my 
worst  subject.  But  I really  enjoyed  reading,  and  I still 
recall  reading  The  Little  Prince  and  Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  only  two  highlights 
in  a three-year  journey. 

When  I began  teaching  at  the  University  of  Hawaii's 
English  Language  Institute,  I wanted  to  teach  reading 
courses  for  two  reasons.  First,  I was  studying  for  my 
doctorate  and  didn't  want  to  spend  hours  correcting 
students'  compositions.  Second,  I thought  that  stu- 
dents really  needed  to  read  well  to  succeed  in  their 


university  courses,  so  they  would  be  motivated.  Later, 
I taught  the  course  on  teaching  ESL  reading  in 
Hawaii's  MA  program. 

In  1989,  while  on  sabbatical,  I taught  English  at  an 
all-girl  private  Japanese  high  school.  One  of  my 
courses  was  an  elective  reading  course  for  seniors. 
Previously,  its  focus  had  been  skills  and  strategies, 
fine  for  international  students  at  UH,  who  could 
already  read,  but  not  for  beginning  and  intermediate 
L2  readers.  From  my  experiences  in  teaching  the  ESL 
reading  course,  I concluded  that  the  best  way  for  the 
high  school  girls  to  learn  to  read  was  by  reading.  With 
the  approval  of  the  administration,  I ordered  a lot  of 
graded  readers  and  young  adult  fiction  and  put  an 
extensive  reading  course  into  action. 

TD;  How  can  teachers  grade  students  who  are  reading 
extensively,  and  how  can  they  ensure  their  students 
are  learning? 

RD:  I have  found  that  reading  targets  work  well.  They 
can  be  expressed  in  minutes  or  hours  per  day  or  week, 
pages  per  day  or  week  or  books  per  week  or  semi- 
monthly. With  lower  level  students,  I like  to  use  a 
measurement  of  time,  such  as  20  minutes  a day,  five 
days  a week,  for  a total  of  100  minutes  a week. 
Beginners  tire  more  easily  reading  in  the  L2  than  do 
students  with  greater  proficiency. 

The  teacher  can  even  take  a learner-focused  ap- 
proach, adjusting  targets  for  individuals  in  a given 
class.  In  a class  of  40,  some  students  could  have  a 
reading  target  of  100  minutes  a week,  while  others 
could  be  aiming  at  150  or  200. 

Or  the  teacher  can  involve  the  students  in  deter- 
mining their  grades  by  setting  a range  of  targets:  for 
example,  an  average  of  150  minutes  per  week  over  the 
semester  is  an  A;  125  minutes  is  a B;  and  so  on,  for  an 
entire  class  or  individually. 

Finally,  Beatrice  Dupuy,  Lucy  Tse,  and  Tom  Cook 
(1996),  suggest  "negotiated  evaluation,"  in  which 
students  determine  how  they  want  to  be  evaluated.  I 
highly  recommend  their  article. 

You  ask  how  teachers  can  ensure  that  their  students 
are  learning.  Well,  that  is  a concern,  regardless  of  the 
subject  or  the  approach.  In  my  work  with  teachers,  I 
often  remind  them,  "You  can  lead  a horse  to  water, 
and  watch  it  drown."  We  can  never  be  certain  what 
our  students  are  learning,  if  anything.  But  the  beauty 
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of  an  extensive  reading  approach  is  that  we  know  that 
students  who  read  large  quantities  of  easy,  interesting 
material  will  become  better  readers  and  will  enjoy  the 
experience.  There  is  a robust  body  of  research  demon- 
strating this. 

JB:  Your  method  of  grading  depends  on  your  teaching 
purposes,  so  first,  why  do  you  want  your  students  to 
read  extensively?  It's  probably  partly  for  the  massive 
practice  they  need  to  develop  their  sight  vocabulary,  the 
ability  to  recognize  words  and  phrases  automatically, 
the  basis  of  fluent  reading.  Building  this  sight  vocabu- 
lary is  part  of  what  Richard  meant  by  "students  learn  to 
read  by  reading,"  because  reading  a lot  is  the  only  way 
to  develop  it.  Another  purpose  may  be  to  increase  their 
L2  contact  time.  For  both  these  purposes,  the  amount  of 
reading  is  what  counts,  so  a grade  can  be  based  on  the 
number  of  pages  or  books,  or  the  length  of  time  that  a 
student  reads,  as  Richard  described. 

But  quantity  means  little  without  quality  of  read- 
ing. You  want  students  to  be  reading  for  a real  pur- 
pose, like  entertaining  themselves  or  getting 
information,  so  that  they  apply  not  only  their  skills, 
but  who  they  are  and  what  they  know,  rather  than 
just  going  through  the  motions.  You  can  monitor 
quality  of  reading  by  having  students  write  reaction 
reports.  These  reports  can  give  the  teacher  a very  good 
idea  of  how  students  are  engaging  with  their  reading 
and  if  they  are  developing  confidence.  You  can  also 
interview  students  about  their  reading.  That's  usually 
enough,  but  if  you  want  students'  grades  to  reflect 
actual  proficiency,  you  can  complement  the  quantity 
measure  and  the  reports  with  a test  in  which  students 
read  a lengthy  text  and  answer  comprehension  ques- 
tions afterwards. 

TD:  Can  you  elaborate  on  the  graded  readers  you  both 
mentioned  earlier? 

JB:  These  are  fiction  and  non-fiction  books  written  or 
adapted  for  language  learners  of  various  ability  levels, 
from  beginning  to  high-intermediate.  Careful  lin- 
guistic grading  means  that  learners  can  find  books 
appropriate  to  their  particular  level,  books  they  can 
easily  understand.  As  their  foreign  language  and 
reading  abilities  improve,  they  progress  up  the  seven 
or  so  grades  to  the  highest  level,  at  which  point  they'll 
find  enough  understandable  reading  material  written 
for  native  speakers. 

Writing  for  language  learners  is  like  any  other  kind 
of  writing  in  that  the  writer  tries  to  communicate  in  a 
way  the  intended  audience  will  understand.  The  de- 
fining characteristic  of  an  audience  of  language  learn- 
ers is  its  limited  linguistic  ability.  Writers  and  editors 
therefore  have  lists  of  words  and  grammar  patterns  to 
guide  them  in  appropriately  "languaging"  their  mean- 
ing. But  when  writers  have  communication  as  the 
goal,  they  don't  treat  this  listed  language  as  separate 
from  meaning.  And,  as  a result  of  their  communicative 
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intent,  they  write  authentic,  natural,  fully-formed 
discourse. 

Richard  and  I think  that  books  for  L2  learners 
deserve  the  name  "language  learner  literature,"  analo- 
gous to  children's  literature  and  teenage  literature. 
Increasingly  skillful  writing  and  enlightened  editing 
have  given  language  learner  literature  the  two  charac- 
teristics teachers  want:  appropriateness  and  authen- 
ticity. Which  is  a good  thing  really,  because  language 
learner  literature  is  what  makes  extensive  reading 
possible  for  all  except  more  advanced  learners. 

RD:  I agree  completely  with  Julian.  Historically,  a lot 
of  graded  readers  were  poorly  written,  with  attention 
to  making  the  language  simple,  rather  than  commu- 
nicating with  the  audience.  The  situation  has  im- 
proved greatly,  and  now  there  are  a lot  of  excellent 
series  by  most  of  the  major  ELT  publishers. 

At  the  beginning  and  intermediate  levels,  we  have 
to  use  material  that  is  specially  written  for  students  at 
those  levels,  that  is,  "language  learner  literature." 
Material  for  fluent  native  readers  is  just  too  difficult. 
It's  like  learning  to  play  the  piano:  Students  don't 
start  off  playing  Beethoven  or  Mozart  or  Bach.  They 
first  learn  to  play  music  specially  written  for  begin- 
ners, and  move  gradually  to  more  difficult  pieces.  The 
end  product  is  Beethoven,  not  the  beginning. 

TD:  Extensive  reading  gives  the  student  a great  amount 
of  freedom  and  authority:  repeatedly  choosing  what 
to  read,  determining  whether  the  level  is  appropriate, 
or  changing  the  reading  selection  at  any  time.  When 
students  are  used  to  the  teacher's  making  these  deci- 
sions, how  can  we  help  them  feel  comfortable  with 
such  learner  autonomy? 

RD:  Orientation  and  systematic,  periodic  guidance 
are  essential.  Students  have  to  be  introduced  to  the 
procedures  you  mention:  Self-selection  or  not  finish- 
ing a book  can  be  new  and  radical.  Students  need  to 
be  told  why  they  are  asked  to  do  these  things  and  told 
about  the  outcomes,  the  results  of  such  new  and 
unusual  practices.  During  the  semester  or  academic 
year,  teachers  should  follow  up  with  reminders  about 
the  practices  and  goals  of  the  extensive  reading  pro- 
gram. We  all  know  that  students  do  not  necessarily 
absorb  what  we  tell  them  immediately.  And  guidance 
in  extensive  reading  procedures  might  be  more  mean- 
ingful when  students  are  in  the  midst  of  doing  them. 

JB:  Richard,  recently  you  passed  on  something  that 
Alan  Maley  wrote:  "We  need  to  realize  how  much 
influence  we  have  with  our  students.  Students  do  not 
just  (or  even)  learn  the  subject  matter  we  teach  them; 
they  learn  their  teachers.  Teacher  attitude,  more  than 
mere  technical  expertise,  is  what  they  will  recall 
when  they  leave  us."  It's  like  your  favorite  aphorism, 
from  Christine  Nuttall:  "Reading  is  caught,  not 
taught."  (p.  219) 
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If  the  teachers  themselves  read,  and  if  they  know 
their  students  individually,  it's  a beginning.  Teachers 
can  read  the  books  their  students  are  reading  and  can 
suggest  appropriate  reading  material  to  fill  the  desires 
and  needs  of  particular  students.  In  turn,  teachers  can 
read  and  discuss  books  that  students  recommend  to 
them.  When  teachers  make  the  classroom  a reading 
community,  of  which  the  teacher  is  a part  as  much  as 
the  students,  ongoing  guidance  is  a natural  element, 
and  foreign  language  reading  may  become  a real  part 
of  students'  lives. 

TD:  Where  do  you  feel  the  research  literature  is 
lacking?  At  present  what  kind  of  questions  need 
answering?  And  how  can  teachers  contribute  to  re- 
search? 

RD:  Let  me  address  the  last  question  first.  One  of  the 
best  ways  is  for  teachers  to  ask  questions  about  what 
they  do.  Then  they  might  figure  out  how  to  find 
answers.  For  example,  a teacher  might  be  interested 
in  learning  if  students  in  her  extensive  reading  class- 
room come  to  enjoy  reading  over  the  school  year.  She 
could  design  a questionnaire  and  ask  them  about 
their  attitude  and  motivation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  at  the  end.  This  October,  Beniko  Mason  and 
I plan  to  talk  about  how  teachers  can  research  their 
own  teaching  in  a presentation  at  JALT  in  Maebashi. 

We  need  longitudinal  investigations  of  the  impact 
of  extensive  reading.  Many  studies  demonstrate  that 
students  improve  their  general  language  ability,  read- 
ing ability,  and  vocabulary,  and  that  they  come  to 
enjoy  reading  in  the  target  language.  But  what  we 
don't  know  is  the  extent  to  which  students  continue 
to  read  in  the  target  language  once  the  extensive 
reading  class  is  over. 

JB:  I;d  like  to  read  studies  that  ask  if  extensive  reading 
leads  to  continued  L2  reading.  Positive  results  in 
academic  studies  like  these  encourage  teachers  to  try 
extensive  reading  in  their  own  classrooms.  That's 
because  the  key  question  for  teachers  is  always,  "How 
can  I help  my  students  achieve  their  goals?"  and  in 
this  case,  "Can  extensive  reading  help  my  students 
reach  their  foreign  language  and  foreign-language 
reading  goals?" 

Teachers  design  an  extensive  reading  program  or 
follow  one  already  existing  at  their  school,  and  they 
can  ask  questions  in  the  way  Richard  described.  If  they 
make  public  what  they  did  and  what  they  found,  it  can 
be  of  great  value  to  other  teachers.  For  example,  I 
learned  a lot  from  the  article  that  Tom  Robb  has  posted 
on  the  Internet,  describing  his  extensive  reading  pro- 
gram at  Kyoto  Sangyo  University  (1996b).  As  a teacher, 
I also  want  the  best  possible  material  for  my  students 
to  read.  Again,  Tom  Robb  is  an  exemplary  model  with 
his  Internet-posted  popularity  lists  of  the  young  adult 
literature  read  by  his  students  (1996a).  If  more  teach- 
ers compile  and  share  this  kind  of  information,  it'll 
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take  the  guesswork  out  of  building  a library.  Our 
journals  and  newsletters  should  also  be  reviewing  new 
language  learner  literature  titles  when  they're  pub- 
lished, with  teachers  and  students  as  the  reviewers. 
There  should  also  be  awards  for  the  best  new  books 
every  year.  All  this  would  raise  standards  in  publish- 
ing, and  would  help  me  match  my  students  with  the 
best  possible  books. 

TD:  In  an  extensive  reading  curriculum,  when  stu- 
dents are  working  individually,  when  and  how  can 
we  teach  vocabulary? 

RD:  Studies  clearly  show  that  students  learn  vocabu- 
lary. Indeed,  that  is  one  of  the  strengths  of  an  exten- 
sive reading  approach.  Teachers  can  supplement  this 
learning  in  many  ways.  Have  students  keep  a vocabu- 
lary journal,  for  example.  When  they  come  across 
words  that  they  want  to  remember,  for  whatever 
reason,  they  could  list  them  in  their  journals,  with 
date,  source,  example  sentence,  and  meaning — trans- 
lation or  definition  or  paraphrase.  Or  teach  students 
how  to  find  the  meaning  of  words  in  context.  This  is 
not  easy,  and  I would  recommend  it  only  for  interme- 
diate or  higher  students.  Teachers  might  also  con- 
sider teaching  how  to  use  dictionaries.  However, 
teachers  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  goal  of  an 
extensive  reading  program  is  to  help  the  students 
become  readers,  not  vocabulary  learning  or  grammar 
learning.  And  class  time  taken  to  study  vocabulary  is 
time  not  spent  on  reading. 

JB:  Richard,  1 think  we  differ  here,  in  that  you  see  the 
cup  as  half  full  and  1 see  it  as  half  empty.  Yes,  students 
at  advanced  levels  know  enough  of  the  L2  to  learn 
words  incidentally  while  reading.  But  for  beginning 
and  intermediate  students,  extensive  reading  is  at 
best  a minor  source  of  new  vocabulary.  I don't  mean 
they  don't  learn  new  vocabulary  incidentally  while 
reading.  Research  clearly  shows  that  they  do.  But  the 
best  research-based  estimate  so  far  (Horst,  Cobb,  and 
Meara,  1998)  is  that  even  the  most  avid  low-interme- 
diate readers  of  language  learner  literature  pick  up 
just  two  or  three  hundred  words  a year.  That  said, 
extensive  reading  plays  a crucial  role  in  vocabulary 
development  at  all  levels  because  it  reinforces  and 
consolidates  prior  learning  and  stops  any  prior  trace 
from  fading  away. 

Equally  important,  when  students  are  engaged  in 
reading  interesting,  easy  material,  they  are  developing 
an  implicit  sense  of  when  and  how  words  are  used. 
There's  a paradox  though.  We  don't  want  students  to 
be  hung  up  on  vocabulary  while  they're  reading.  Quite 
the  opposite:  we  want  them  to  get  used  to  ignoring  or 
guessing  at  unknown  words,  and  to  go  for  the  general 
meaning  of  a text.  This  equally  crucial  "anti-vocabu- 
lary instruction,"  in  which  they  learn  to  make  do  with 
what  they  have,  is  one  more  reason  for  students  to  read 
extensively. 
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TD:  Thank  you  both  for  your  time.  Are  there  any  final 
thoughts  you'd  like  to  add? 

RD:  Teaching  extensive  reading,  like  all  teaching, 
requires  hard  work  and  involvement.  It  just  doesn't 
happen.  Teachers  who  incorporate  extensive  reading 
into  their  classrooms  need  to  offer  guidance  and 
support  continually.  They  need  to  be  role  models 
themselves.  And  the  process  takes  time.  Our  students 
will  not  become  L2  readers  overnight.  But  the  rewards 
are  definitely  worth  the  time  and  energy. 

[B:  Twenty  years  ago  in  37  words,  Christopher  Brumfit 
(1979)  said  it  all:  "Any  efficient  English  language 
school  or  department  should  have  available  to  stu- 
dents a library  of  extensive  readers  so  that  those  who 
wish  to  can  read  at  least  one  book,  however  short,  of 
an  appropriate  level,  per  week"  (p.  6). 

For  further  information , see  The  Language  Teacher  May 
1997  special  issue  on  extensive  reading. 

Note 

1.  See  this  month's  Recently  Received  column  for  an 
opportunity!!  to  review  this  work.  - ed. 
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What  to  do  with 

Non-Performing 

Students: 

The  Remedial  Make-up  Class 

by  Vicky  Starfire 

Ritsumeikan  University 


A handful  of  students  shuffle  into  my  classroom 
just  as  the  bell  rings,  some  with  eyes  downcast, 
others  glaring  at  me.  Soon  more  will  trickle  in 
late.  Another  make-up  class  has  begun.  It  doesn't 
bother  me,  because  I know  that  within  the  hour  most 
of  them  will  be  smiling  and  thanking  me. 

Current  Remedial  Classes  for  Failing  Students 
The  subject  of  what  to  do  about  non-performing 
students  is  a controversial  issue  that  lacks  official 
clarity  in  most  schools.  In  addition,  the  policies, 
written  and  implicit,  are  changing.  However,  this 
informal  survey,  conducted  in  December  of  1998, 
will  briefly  sketch  how  some  Kansai  schools  handle 
this  problem. 

Students  take  special  make-up  classes.  Called  sairishu, 
these  are  classes  set  up  for  failing  students  only, 
sometimes  separating  slow  learners  from  non- 
attenders.  At  my  school,  Ritsumeikan,  they  are  geared 
to  independent  study,  meeting  every  other  week  for 
one  semester,  with  a midterm  and  final  test.  They 
may  be  unrelated  to  the  failed  classes,  however,  and 
typically  teachers  receive  little  guidance  concerning 
content. 

Students  repeat  the  same  course  the  following  year  or 
semester.  This  popular  solution  is  the  choice  of  Saga 
University,  Kyoto  University,  Kansai  College  for  For- 
eign Language  Studies  (Kansai  Gai  Dai),  Hanazono 
University,  Kyoto  Gai  Dai,  Kyoto  Sangyo  University 
and  Nara  University.  Otani  University  and  others 
give  grades  of  Incomplete  for  non-attendance,  to  be 
made  up  the  next  year. 

At  Doshisha  University,  the  Institute  of  Language 
and  Culture  administers  all  required  English  courses. 
From  the  inauguration  of  a semester  system  in  April 
1998,  failing  students  have  had  to  repeat  regular 


courses  rather  than  take  sairishu  courses.  What  hap- 
pens to  students  who  fail  only  the  first  semester  of  a 
year-long  course,  however,  is  unclear. 

Students  pass  despite  infrequent  attendance  or  poor 
grades.  Whatever  the  official  policies,  this  option  is 
most  common  in  actuality,  particularly  at  schools 
with  falling  registration  levels.  Sometimes  students 
will  be  given  a make-up  test  or  a report  to  write,  but 
eventually  they  are  always  passed.  There  have  been 
cases  of  teachers  having  failed  students  only  to  face 
repeated  pressure  in  the  form  of  phone  calls,  letters, 
and  fax  messages  from  school  personnel — who  often 
face  pressure  from  parents  in  turn. 

Students  take  intensive  courses.  During  the  summer 
or  winter  vacations,  students  may  take  short  courses, 
tokubetsu  hoshu,  which  may  involve  many  hours  of 
class  work.  For  instance,  failing  seniors  at  Kansai  Gai 
Dai  must  take  a ten-day  intensive  course,  six  hours  a 
day,  60  hours  total. 

At  Ritsumeikan,  several  departments  offer  varied 
intensive  courses  of  their  own.  Some  have  native 
speakers  and  Japanese  teachers,  some  last  three  days, 
others  are  four  or  five.  While  the  intensive  courses 
have  worked  moderately  well  with  other  languages 
(e.g.,  French,  Spanish)  as  well  as  other  disciplines 
(math  and  biology),  the  intensive  English  courses 
may  be  discontinued:  Intended  for  slow  learners,  not 
absentees,  they  are  closed  to  students  who  have 
missed  more  than  a third  of  their  classes — a majority 
of  the  failing  students.  In  addition,  the  courses  are 
costly,  and  test  results  indicate  little  improvement. 

Student  will  not  fail  provided  they  complete  assign- 
ments and  pass  the  final  test.  This  option  is  the  official 
policy  at  Kyoto  University  and  the  practice  at  many 
others:  Students  do  not  have  to  attend  classes.  The 
teachers  are  free,  however,  to  change  the  policy  and 
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require  attendance. 

Students  who  fail  get  no  credits  but  do  not  need  to  repeat 
the  class.  Many  schools  have  this  policy  for  free 
elective  courses.  In  the  International  Relations  de- 
partments at  Doshisha  and  Ritsumeikan,  many  of  the 
English  courses  are  optional  and  thus  do  not  have  to 
be  repeated.  However,  the  students  have  already 
passed  special  English  entrance  tests,  perhaps  the 
equivalent  of  the  two-year  required  English  courses. 

Remedial  Term-End  Classes 

For  a number  of  years,  I found  the  slower  students  in 
my  ESL  classes  unreachable.  While  I could  challenge 
the  top  students  as  I taught  for  the  middle  students,  I 
never  seemed  to  have  the  time  to  help  those  students 
who  require  more  teacher  time  than  any  others.  How 
could  I help  them  enjoy  English  and  find  learning 
easier?  In  a way,  I was  reinforcing  their  past  experi- 
ences of  failure. 

Then  I hit  on  the  idea  of  giving  extra  classes  just  for 
them.  Most  schools  have  a period  for  make-up  classes 
at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Since  most  poor  students 
are  also  absent  a lot,  it's  reasonable  to  require  them  to 
attend  an  extra  class.  It  motivates  these  students  if  the 
class  is  held  before  a final  test  or  final  assignment  is 
due.  By  creating  an  encouraging,  judgment-free  atmo- 
sphere, I let  the  students  know  that  I am  on  their  side 
and  working  to  help  them.  Remedial  students  feel 
more  relaxed  in  a make-up  class,  since  most  other 
students  are  at  the  same  level.  Perhaps  the  best  mea- 
sure of  success  is  that  over  half  of  these  failing  students 
have  raised  their  grades  enough  to  pass. 

I announce  that  the  make-up  class  is  open  to  all 
students  who  wish  to  improve  their  grades.  Conse- 
quently, attendance  is  mandatory  only  for  those  non- 
performing students  who  want  to  pass.  The  others 
who  choose  to  come  are  often  the  best  students,  who 
are  excellent  helpers  for  their  remedial  classmates 
struggling  to  understand.  Students  are  apt  to  listen 
more  carefully  to  their  peers'  advice  than  to  the 
teacher's,  and  partners  who  are  better  students  can 
provide  each  non-performing  student  even  more  of 
the  individual  guidance  they  need. 

I start  the  class  by  asking,  "Do  you  want  to  pass  this 
course?"  They  all  agree  they  do.  "Good.  I want  all  of 
you  to  pass  too,  so  let's  work  together!"  I then  review 
the  material  we  have  covered  in  past  classes — at  a 
slower  pace.  I praise  any  right  answers,  pointing  out 
how  much  they  already  know.  Many  of  them  have 
lost  the  handouts  I gave  them;  I'm  prepared  with 
extra  ones.  Some  of  them  have  forgotten  or  lost  their 
textbooks;  I have  a few  extra  they  can  borrow.  Most 
of  them  have  not  turned  in  all  of  their  assignments; 
at  the  end  of  the  class  we  go  over  what  they  still  must 
do  to  pass. 

After  we  have  reviewed  the  material  they  must 
know,  and  they  have  practiced  with  me  and  with  each 
other,  I usually  give  them  a review  game  to  play.  I want 
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them  to  see  that  learning  can  be  fun  too.  Here  are  some 
of  the  games  that  I use: 

Snakes  and  Ladders:  Draw  and  number  a grid  of 
squares  on  A4  paper  from  1 (start)  to  45  (finish)  and 
draw  in  some  ladders  and  snakes  between  rows.  Stu- 
dents go  up  the  ladders  and  down  the  snakes.  Next, 
label  some  of  the  squares  "chance."  Make  a set  of  cards 
with  "chance"  on  one  side  and  review  questions  on  the 
other.  Five  students  can  easily  play  at  each  board, 
tossing  a die  or  coin  to  move  a marker  such  as  a paper 
clip  or  pen  cap.  Students  can  move  ahead  2 spaces  by 
answering  the  review  questions,  using  their  textbooks 
if  necessary. 

Concentration:  To  review  vocabulary,  make  2 distinct 
sets  of  cards  (e.g.,  of  different  colors,  or  marked  and 
plain)  On  one  set  of  cards  write  the  words;  on  the  other 
write  the  matching  definitions.  Turn  the  cards  over 
and  mix  them  up.  The  first  player  turns  over  one  of 
each  kind.  If  they  match,  the  player  picks  them  up  and 
takes  another  turn.  If  not,  the  player  turns  them  over 
again  and  the  next  one  takes  a turn.  Some  students 
need  to  match  all  the  words  and  definitions  before 
playing.  More  advanced  groups  can  be  encouraged  to 
make  their  own  cards. 

Criticisms 

This  approach  might  encourage  lazy  students  to  do  even 
less  in  class.  Why  coddle  students  who  need  to  repeat 
classes  they  haven't  attended? 

There  is  a difference  between  laziness  and  slow 
learning.  Most  lazy  students  don't  show  up  for  the 
makeup  classes.  It's  important  for  all  students  to  feel 
successful,  whether  they  are  seen  as  lazy  or  just  can't 
learn  quickly.  As  Pope  (1975)  commented  about  mo- 
tivation and  self-esteem,  "Each  learner  must  feel 
respected,  dignified  and  successful  as  he  attempts  to 
learn  the  English  language"  (p.  140).  Smith  (1985) 
wrote  that  learning  is  "a  process  the  child  himself  can 
manage — providing  the  situation  he  tries  to  make 
sense  of  is  potentially  meaningful  to  him  and  he  has 
access  to  the  right  kind  of  information  at  the  right 
time"  (p.  225). 

Slow  learning  students  would  be  better  off  repeating  a 
course  rather  than  being  pushed  through  at  the  last  minute. 

How  often  do  Japanese  students  really  improve 
their  English  by  repeating?  Each  student  enters  school 
as  a member  of  a single  group,  moves  through  the 
curriculum  together  with  that  group,  and  from  ad- 
mission is  guaranteed  graduation  with  that  group.  In 
these  circumstances,  students  repeating  classes  are 
friendless  and  isolated.  Many  repeaters  are  again 
frequently  absent  and  sit  alone  in  class  when  they  do 
attend.  They  are  reminiscent  of  John  Holt's  (1990) 
student,  Nell.  When  he  asked  her  to  redo  her  paper, 
which  had  too  many  errors,  she  returned  with  an- 
other paper,  this  time  with  twice  as  many  errors  and 
nearly  illegible  handwriting  (p.  229).  Seligman  (1975) 
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called  this  style  "learned  helplessness":  The  student 
cannot  distinguish  between  appropriate  and  inap- 
propriate responses  to  failure,  consequently  perceives 
it  as  something  beyond  control,  and  finally  gives  up 
trying  altogether. 

Students  who  do  poorly  in  school  should  either  get  private 
counseling  or  drop  out  and  try  something  else . 

This  solution  works  in  Western  university  systems, 
but  it  is  not  feasible  in  Japan  or  in  most  countries 
where  entrance  examinations  are  the  determining 
event  in  the  students'  careers.  Students  have  tradi- 
tionally worked  hard  to  pass  entrance  tests,  showing 
their  willingness  to  sacrifice  their  youth  and  freedom 
for  the  social  good.  Success  on  the  examination  is 
expected  to  come  with  a payoff  for  this  sacrifice. 
However,  with  the  number  of  students  decreasing, 
schools  now  are  accepting  students  at  a lower  aca- 
demic achievement  level.  This  means  a larger  per- 
centage of  each  class  is  in  danger  of  failing.  But 
schools  which  failed  large  numbers  of  entering  stu- 
dents would  be  admitting  their  own  failure  to  keep 
their  part  of  the  bargain:  It's  up  to  the  teachers  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  within  the  university. 

I already  have  a lot  of  work  to  do.  Why  should  I give  myself 
more  work  and  for  just  a few  students? 

Make-up  classes  actually  involve  less  work  in  the 
long  run.  When  the  slowest  students  understand,  the 
whole  class  can  move  along  faster.  More  importantly, 
the  slower  students  often  disrupt  classes  by  coming  in 
late  or  unprepared  or  talking  in  class.  To  have  these 
students  happy  and  on  the  teacher's  side  makes  a 
difference  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  classroom  and  the 
mood  of  the  teacher.  Make-up  classes  can  improve  the 
learning  situation  for  all  and  reduce  teacher  fatigue. 

I return  to  my  home  country  during  the  holiday  periods.  I 
don't  want  to  stay  in  Japan  during  the  make-up  week.  Also 
I don't  give  final  tests. 

This  method  works  just  as  well  if  the  last  class 
period  serves  as  the  optional  make-up  class.  As  long  as 
the  class  is  open  for  all  class  members  to  attend, 
administrators  should  not  be  upset.  The  teacher  sim- 
ply has  a review  class  and  takes  the  attendance  only 
of  the  failing  students.  The  validity  of  tests  as  mea- 
sures of  improvement  or  achievement  is  also  debat- 
able and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Moreover, 
most  teachers  know  several  ways  to  measure  achieve- 
ment in  order  to  assign  grades. 

My  school  administration  pressures  me  to  pass  everyone , so 
students  would  have  no  incentive  to  attend  extra  classes. 

The  Monbusho  policy  (1998)  has  been  changed 
within  the  last  year.  Previously,  all  schools  were 
allowed  to  accept  new  students  based  on  reported 
total  enrollment.  Therefore,  repeating  students  cut 
down  the  number  of  new  students  that  could  be 
accepted.  The  new  policy  does  not  include  repeating 
students  in  the  base  figure.  Thus  the  more  repeaters, 
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the  more  paying  students  for  the  school.  In  addition, 
the  Monbusho  ruling  has  urged  each  school  to  be- 
come stricter  with  all  students,  and  to  gradually 
increase  the  amount  of  work  required  of  them. 

How  to  motivate  failing  students 
As  Williams  and  Burden  (1997)  pointed  out,  " No  one 
approach  to  motivating  learners  is  necessarily  cor- 
rect" (p.  130).  There  are  various  reasons  why  students 
fail  courses.  They  may  dislike  English,  having  done 
poorly  in  the  past.  They  may  not  like  their  teachers  or 
first  period  classes.  They  may  have  become  what 
Johnson  (1992)  calls  the  "fluent-but- fossilized  inter- 
mediate" students  (p.  180). 

However,  the  general  trend  towards  involving  stu- 
dents more  in  their  own  education  shows  some  signs  of 
hope.  The  teacher  and  learner  can  negotiate  goals  and 
evaluation.  Johnson  (1992)  describes  a "tennis  clinic 
strategy"  which  means  "requiring  the  students  to  deter- 
mine their  own  language  needs"  (p.  187)  in  a negotia- 
tion with  the  teacher.  Williams  and  Burden  (1997) 
describe  "the  mediating  role  of  the  teacher"  (p.133). 

Some  research  from  the  Netherlands  (van 
Werkhoven  1990)  and  England  (Hastings  1992)  sug- 
gest significant  gains  in  student  time  on  task  from  an 
attunement  strategy  in  which  underachievers  and  teach- 
ers set  goals  and  work  together.  A Ritsumeikan  teacher 
related  the  story  of  a sucessful  make-up  class  in  which 
the  students  wrote  out  on  the  first  day  why  they  failed 
and  a schedule  of  when  they  planned  to  study  English 
each  week.  During  the  course,  the  students  wrote 
letters  to  the  editor  of  their  textbook  and  received 
gifts  and  a letter  in  return — another  example  of 
teacher-student  negotiation  and  a realistic  project 
with  positive  results. 

A well-known  motivational  technique  is  to  make 
the  content  realistic  or  immediately  useful.  Make-up 
remedial  classes  involve  a negotiation  in  which  teacher 
and  students  work  together  to  achieve  the  the  con- 
crete and  immediate  goal  of  passing  the  course.  The 
teacher  can  take  the  role  of  helper  or  advisor  to  the 
students  rather  than  judge  or  executioner.  Moreover, 
students  can  achieve  this  short-term  goal  more  easily 
than  they  can  complete  an  entire  make-up  course. 

In  summary,  the  remedial  make-up  classes  should 
encourage  and  motivate  students.  These  classes  should 
contain  no  new  information;  they  are  for  clear  and 
simple  review  material  only.  To  afford  each  student 
enough  personal  attention,  limit  class  size  to  15. 
Bring  an  ample  supply  of  spare  handouts,  textbooks, 
or  other  resources.  Class  should  consist  of  a variety  of 
activities,  conducted  at  a slower  pace,  for  at  most  one 
hour.  Since  these  students  find  English  difficult,  it 
demands  their  intense  concentration;  therefore  their 
attention  spans  tend  to  be  short. 

In  conclusion,  some  current  solutions  to  the  prob- 
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Communicative  competence  involves  knowing 
not  only  the  language  code,  but  also  what  to 
say  to  whom,  and  how  to  say  it  appropriately 
in  a given  situation  (Saville-Troike,  1996).  Moreover, 
this  ability  to  use  and  interpret  linguistic  forms  ap- 
propriately calls  for  social  and  cultural  knowledge 
and  experience  beyond  the  grammar  of  the  language 
(Bialystok  and  Hakuta,  1994).  How,  then,  can  a Japa- 
nese EFL  teacher  cultivate  students'  intercultural  com- 
municative competence?  The  teacher  herself  is  a 
non-native  English  speaker,  the  students  are  all  Japa- 
nese, and  the  little  English  they  encounter  outside 
the  classroom  is  often  inappropriate. 

Medgyes  (1992)  argues  that  the  performance  of 
non-native  speakers  is  inherently  limited:  Non-na- 
tive speakers  can  never  achieve  native  speaker  com- 
petence because  they  are,  by  their  very  nature, 
norm-dependent.  However,  as  Savignon  (1983,  cited 
by  Brown  1994,  p.  227)  points  out,  communicative 
competence  is  relative,  not  absolute,  and  it  depends 
on  the  cooperation  of  all  participants.  Thus  the  norm 
itself  is  to  some  extent  negotiable  by  and  relative  to 
the  participants — native  and  non-native  alike.  One 
essential  for  successful  intercultural  communication, 
then,  is  the  attitude  of  the  participants,  whose  sense 
of  appropriateness  helps  construct  the  norms. 

I believe  that  learners  with  empathy  can  compen- 
sate for  their  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience  and 
make  better  decisions  about  appropriateness  in  inter- 
cultural communication.  Empathy  involves  relativ- 
ism and  flexibility,  which  knowledge  alone  cannot 
furnish.  With  an  empathic  attitude,  Japanese  learners 
of  English  can  learn  more  rapidly  to  cope  with  norms 
different  from  theirs  and  gain  insights  about  linguis- 
tic appropriateness  in  English-speaking  cultures. 
Therefore,  by  fostering  empathy  in  an  EFL  context,  a 
Japanese  teacher  with  only  limited  knowledge  of 
English  appropriateness  can  still  help  students  de- 
velop competence  in  intercultural  communication. 
Furthermore,  by  raising  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  an  empathic  attitude,  Japanese  teachers  of  English 
can  help  improve  students'  everyday  social  interac- 
tions. Students  can  create  harmony  in  a classroom 
where  some  had  suffered  because  of  their  differences. 

The  Meaning  of  Empathy 

Goldstein  and  Michaels  (1985)  describe  empathy  by 
combining  several  meanings  noted  by  Macarov  (1978, 
as  cited  by  Goldstein  and  Michaels  p.  7): 

Empathic  people  can  take  the  roles  of  other  people, 
viewing  the  world  as  they  see  it,  and  experiencing 
their  feelings.  They  are  adept  at  reading  and  iriter- 
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preting  nonverbal  communication.  They  sincerely 
try  to  understand  helpfully,  without  passing  judg- 
ment. Empathy  differs  from  sympathy  in  that  it 
does  not  include  pity  or  approval  and  focuses  on 
the  feelings  of  others,  not  our  own.  ( aKtz  1963,  as 
cited  by  McLeod  1997,  p.  114) 

Gerbert  (1993)  claims  that  in  elementary  schools, 
Japanese  kokugo  (national  language)  education  em- 
phasizes empathy  and  subjective  feeling,  more  than 
American  English  education. 

While  American  textbooks  tend  to  encourage  the 
child  to  step  away  from  the  story  and  to  analyze 
the  situation  and  the  actions  of  the  characters  and 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  actions,  kokugo 
textbooks  often  invite  the  child  to  imagine  the 
feelings  of  another  and  to  merge  his  or  her  identity 
with  that  of  the  character,  even  if  that  character 
should  happen  to  be  animal,  (p.  161) 

I believe,  however,  that  the  empathy  in  Japanese  En- 
glish education  should  differ  from  that  noted  by  Gerbert. 
In  kokugo  education,  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
student's  empathic  viewpoint  is  to  create  a common 
singular  consciousness  (p.  161).  Japanese  students  are 
expected  to  understand  others  from  a reference  point 
based  not  on  individual  self-knowledge  but  on 
"Japaneseness,"  moral  and  behavioral  standards  uni- 
versally accepted  in  Japanese  society  (p.  161).  To  help 
students  understand  appropriateness  in  English  inter- 
actions and  intercultural  communication,  teachers  need 
to  affirm  individual  differences  and  diversity,  and  differ- 
ences must  have  positive  value  for  students. 

Teaching  Intercultural  Communication 
Gudykunst  and  Kim  (1995)  explain  that  we  cannot 
understand  the  communication  of  people  from  other 
cultures  if  we  are  highly  ethnocentric. 

Ethnocentrism  leads  us  to  see  our  own  culture's 
way  of  doing  things  as  "right"  and  all  others 
"wrong."  While  the  tendency  to  make  judgments 
according  to  our  own  cultural  standards  is  natural, 
it  hinders  our  understanding  of  other  cultures  and 
the  patterns  of  communication  of  their  people. 
Becoming  more  culturally  relativistic,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  conducive  to  understanding,  (p.  431) 

According  to  Porter  and  Samouvar  (1991),  intercul- 
tural understanding  goes  through  several  stages  from 
ethnocentrism  to  ethnorelativism.  Ignorance  or  feel- 
ings of  denial  and  rejection  are  natural  at  the  first 
stage.  To  help  students  shift  their  viewpoint,  the 
teacher  needs  to  make  them  encounter  value  conflicts. 
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The  stronger  the  impact  on  the  students'  belief  sys- 
tems and  their  value  judgments,  the  more  they  will 
question  the  stability  of  their  values.  Then,  by  reflect- 
ing on  their  belief  systems  and  value  judgments  in 
comparison  to  the  norms  of  the  new  culture,  students 
will  become  aware  of,  admit,  and  then  accept  the 
differences.  When  students  can  tolerate  differences 
and  believe  that  no  cultural  group  should  be  judged  as 
being  inherently  superior  or  inferior  to  another  (Damen 
1987,  as  cited  by  McKay  1992,  p.  53),  the  teacher  has 
successfully  created  a classroom  culture  where  stu- 
dents have  acquired  empathy  through  intercultural 
understanding  via  the  learning  of  English. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  I cultivated  my  empathic  view- 
point by  eating  peanut  butter.  One  day,  I saw  one  of 
my  American  friends  eating  an  apple  with  peanut 
butter  and  at  first  I couldn't  believe  her  sense  of  taste. 
I judged  her  behavior  as  different  and  wrong.  Peanut 
butter  was  only  for  bread;  I couldn't  believe  that  there 
could  be  any  other  way  of  eating  peanut  butter.  Later, 
I saw  more  foreign  friends  eating  apples  with  peanut 
butter,  and  I tempered  my  judgment,  and  noticed  it 
was  not  a matter  of  right  or  wrong,  but  a matter  of  a 
difference  in  combination.  Although  it  took  several 
weeks  to  try  it  myself,  I started  eating  peanut  butter 
with  not  only  apples  but  also  other  things  such  as 
bananas  and  strawberry  jam.  One  way  that  I teach  my 
students  international  understanding  is  by  showing 
them  how  you  can  eat  apples  with  peanut  butter.  By 
encountering  and  relating  experiences  in  which  their 
own  emotions  change  from  denial  to  tolerance,  Japa- 
nese English  teachers  can  successfully  teach  empathy. 

To  wean  students  from  their  bias  and  to  see  the 
differences  in  English  and  English-speaking  cultures,  a 
teacher  has  to  have  an  empathic  perspective  towards 
the  target  language  and  culture.  How  can  a Japanese 
teacher  develop  that?  To  foster  an  ethnorelative  view- 
point, Japanese  teachers  need  to  experience  separa- 
tion from  their  own  culture,  even  if  they  never  leave 
the  country.  McKay  (1992)  suggests  ethnographic 
research  as  a means  for  teachers  to  become  expatriates 
in  their  own  classrooms.  Just  as  foreign  teachers  can 
free  themselves  by  research  from  imposing  their  own 
cultural  biases  on  the  culture  where  they  teach,  Japa- 
nese teachers  of  English  should  make  efforts  to  sepa- 
rate from  their  own  cultural  biases  and  analyze  English 
speaking  culture  from  an  ethnorelative  viewpoint. 

Moreover,  Japanese  English  teachers  should  teach 
students  that  all  languages  are  of  equal  value.  Tsuda 
(1991)  points  out  that  Japanese  education  has  put  too 
much  stress  on  British  and  American  English.  Overem- 
phasizing Anglophone  culture  may  mislead  students 
to  assume  the  superiority  of  English. 

The  Necessity  of  Empathy  in  Japanese  Schools 
Wa,  which  is  often  emphasized  in  Japanese  society, 
could  be  translated  as  harmony.  To  maintain  it,  each 
member  of  Japanese  society  must  be  the  same;  Japa- 
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nese  harmony  has  little  room  for  tolerance  of  differ- 
ences (Nakajima,1997).  If  someone  is  different  in 
some  way,  they  will  not  be  a full  member  of  the  society 
until  they  change  to  be  the  same  as  others.  The  logic 
of  Japanese  harmony  eliminates  differences. 

According  to  Bowers  (1987,  as  cited  by  Holliday 
1994),  a classroom  is  a microcosm  which  reflects  the 
social  world  outside.  School  uniforms  and  strict  rules 
which  demand  conformity  are  ways  a school  sup- 
presses the  differences  among  its  students.  Ijime,  or 
group  oppression  by  exclusion  (my  translation),  is  one 
example  of  how  students  interpret  those  messages  and 
react  to  Japanese  harmony.  A Japanese  classroom  is 
full  of  the  similarities  supported  by  the  Japanese  con- 
cept of  harmony.  It  consists  of  a Japanese  teacher  and 
Japanese  students,  whose  mother  language  is  Japa- 
nese. This  learning  environment  reinforces  the  stu- 
dents' assumption  that  everyone  should  feel,  believe, 
and  behave  as  they  do  in  Japan.  It  is  time  for  us  to  stop 
deprecating  differences  and  instead,  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  understand  them  empathically,  to  generate  a 
new  harmony  that  will  create  a school  environment 
where  differences  can  be  viewed  more  constructively. 
An  empathic  viewpoint  can  sensitize  one  to  the  full 
range  and  depth  of  someone  else's  affective  stage  or 
situation  (Goldstein  and  Michaels  1985)  and  create 
new  insights  into  classmates'  personal  differences. 
Trying  to  understand  a different  culture  can  lead 
students  to  rethink  their  own  beliefs,  to  develop  empa- 
thy, and  then  to  integrate  differences  into  their  belief 
system  for  constructive  relationships  with  classmates. 

Actions  in  Japanese  English  Classes 
When  students  leam  English,  they  accept  the  premise 
that  the  language,  the  culture,  and  the  society  are  very 
different  from  theirs.  Therefore,  English  classes  can 
challenge  students'  assumptions  and  help  them  see 
another  way  to  view  differences.  Introducing  cultural 
differences  as  pieces  of  information  is  not  enough. 

Livine  and  Adelman  (1993)  emphasize  teaching 
the  hidden  aspects  of  the  culture  in  language  learn- 
ing, because  the  part  of  culture  that  is  exposed  is  not 
always  that  which  creates  cross-cultural  difficulties; 
the  hidden  aspects  of  culture  have  significant  effects 
on  behavior  and  on  interactions  with  others.  By 
highlighting  the  hidden  aspects  of  the  language  func- 
tions and  characteristics  with  an  empathic  attitude 
including  the  positive  value  of  differences,  a Japanese 
teacher  can  help  students  reflect  on  the  appropriate- 
ness of  their  performance. 

English  language  learning  introduces  students  to 
different  interaction  patterns  for  communication  with 
different  ranges  of  appropriateness  from  Japanese 
norms.  An  English  interaction  is  governed  by  its 
culturally  oriented  rules  and  it  is  quite  hard  for 
students  to  figure  out  the  hidden  formula.  As  a 
consequence,  they  fail  the  interaction.  For  example, 
Allwright  (1980,  dted  by  Brown  1994,  p.  236),  showed 
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how  students  failed  to  use  appropriate  turn-taking 
signals,  formulated  by  the  English  conversation  rules, 
in  their  interactions  with  each  other  and  with  the 
teacher.  Why  do  they  fail?  Because  they  try  to  apply 
their  own  cultural  conversation  rules  developed 
through  their  native  language  acquisition  for  the 
English  interaction  (Okuzaki  1997). 

But  after  the  shock  of  initial  failure,  students  can 
recognize  English  conversation  rules,  appropriate- 
ness, and  the  belief  system  supporting  the  rules.  They 
expand  their  own  range  of  appropriateness  in  interac- 
tions, then  perhaps  apply  it  to  their  behavior  and 
interactions  not  only  in  English  but  also  in  Japanese. 
With  an  empathic  attitude,  students  can  try  to  inter- 
pret the  challenge  positively.  As  another  example  of 
conversational  differences  broadening  the  range  of 
appropriateness,  I encourage  my  students  to  ask  ques- 
tions, clarify,  and  express  their  own  opinions  both  in 
English  and  in  Japanese.  I also  encourage  them  to  take 
increased  self-esteem  from  their  language  perfor- 
mances. The  class  should  provide  the  opportunity  to 
display  students'  language  use  and  the  time  to  try  the 
different  interactions  by  themselves. 

Teaching  Life  Goals  Through  Lessons 
English  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  important 
foreign  language  for  Japan  to  keep  pace  with  the 
modem  world,  largely  because  English  provides  access 
to  the  latest  scientific,  medical,  and  technological 
developments  in  developed  countries  (LoCastro,  1996). 
However,  as  long  as  the  teaching  of  English  is  based 
primarily  on  a foundation  of  economic  globalization, 
students  will  be  seen  simply  as  future  human  capital. 
Japanese  teachers  suffer  horn  the  uncertainty  of  hav- 
ing all  of  their  students  aim  only  at  their  future  need 
for  English  in  their  everyday  teaching.  Stevick  (1998) 
explains  how  everyday  teaching  affects  students: 

We  consciously  choose  or  not  choose  one  or  an- 
other set  of  "life  goals"  that  we  want  to  help  our 
students  work  on.  We  can  pursue  those  goals  openly 
and  intentionally  or  indirectly  and  covertly  or  not 
at  all.  But  whether  we  are  consciously  working  on 
such  matters  or  just  on  language  skills,  the  "life- 
goals"  that  will  be  affected  most  in  our  students  are 
not  necessarily  the  ones  we  think  we  are  putting 
across.  They  are  the  goals — the  values — that  our 
students  find  built  into  us  and  into  how  we  teach 
them,  our  fellow  human  beings,  day  by  day  (p.  173). 

Therefore,  we  should  emphasize  the  role  of  teaching  in 
promoting  our  students'  humanistic  development, 
and  the  cultivation  of  a more  empathic  viewpoint 
must  be  justified  as  one  of  the  life-goals  for  Japanese 
students,  especially  in  their  English  language  classes. 

Closure 

I cannot  say  that  English  language  learning  directly 
fosters  students'  empathy  development.  I cannot  say 


that  a better  language  learner  could  already  have 
developed  empathy,  either.  I don't  have  measures  to 
estimate  students'  empathic  attitude  and  cannot  prove 
that  I have  been  able  to  develop  empathy  in  my 
students  during  my  English  language  classes.  How- 
ever, I can  insist  that  I should  teach  English  to  help 
students  develop  themselves  with  dignity.  I want  to  be 
in  the  classroom  to  better  students'  lives. 

Last  year,  tragedies  involving  junior  high  school 
students  shook  Japan.  As  a result,  the  Minister  of 
Education  proclaimed  the  need  for  kokoro  no  kyoiku 
(Humane  Educatio,  my  translation)  as  a state  of 
emergency  in  education.  Society  demands  that  every 
teacher  of  every  subject  provide  a more  humanistic 
approach  in  everyday  teaching.  I would  like  to  make 
English  teaching  play  its  role  in  helping  students 
better  their  social  interactions.  English  can  teach 
students  something  beyond  grammar. 
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Expatriate  language  teachers  seeking  jobs  in  any 
country  face  obstacles  and  pitfalls,  but  in  Japan 
the  situation  is  further  compounded  by  barriers 
of  language  and  culture;  applicants  generally  hesitate 
to  leave  a bad  impression  by  pressing  employers  for 
information,  or  stating  clearly  their  preferences  for  job 
conditions.  This  reluctance  is  underscored  by  the 
expatriate's  possible  unfamiliarity  with  conventions 
and  etiquette,  and  Japan's  high  degree  of  tacit  under- 
standings. In  fact,  until  recently  Japanese  candidates 
for  academic  positions  rarely  needed  to  make  inquir- 
ies, since  conditions  were  uniform  and  varied  by 
generally  public  criteria — the  prestige  or  wealth  of  the 
school  and  so  forth.  And  if  candidates  did  inquire, 
they  might  have  asked  contacts  behind  the  scenes,  not 
interviewers  directly.  However,  if  a matter  of  tact 
consigns  the  applicant  to  a temporary  position  with 
long  hours,  minimal  benefits,  and  comparatively  low 
pay,  then  a little  pushiness  may  be  worth  the  risk. 

This  paper  discusses  how  an  employee  can  avoid 
adverse  employment  conditions  which  are,  unfortu- 
nately, rife  for  foreign  educators  in  the  Japanese  uni- 
versity system.  An  essay  this  brief  cannot  compre- 
hensively cover  all  fields  of  Japanese  language  educa- 
tion: It  does  not  address  seekers  of  stopover  positions 
in  either  private  eikaiwa  schools  (employing  foreign 
staff  under  short-term  contracts),  or  Japanese  primary 
and  secondary  schools  recruiting  through  the  JET 
Program  (specifically  designed  by  the  government  to 
sustain  revolving-door  employment).  Instead,  this 
paper  focuses  upon  universities,  where,  short  of  found- 
ing your  own  school  as  a private  enterprise,  long-term 
or  permanent  positions  as  a foreign  educator  in  Japan 
are  most  likely  to  be  available. 

Employment  conditions  vary  according  to  whether 
the  position  involves  public-  or  private-sector  employ- 
ers, part-  or  full-time  employment,  or  Japanese  or  non- 
Japanese  employees. 

Public  and  Private  Sectors : There  are  three  different 
types  of  university  in  Japan:  (a)  National  (kokuritsu 
daigaku — with  the  influential  and  trend-setting  former 
Imperial  Universities  at  the  top),  (b)  Public  ( kouritsu 
daigaku , prefectural  and  metropolitan  universities), 
and  (c)  Private  (shiritsu,  or  more  clearly  watakushi  ritsu 
daigaku).  The  National  and  Public  Universities  are 
public-sector  institutions,  fully  funded  by  govern- 
ment taxes,  meaning  that  educators  are  legally  civil 
servants  ( koumuin ).  Private  Universities  are  mostly 
private-sector  funded  and  managed,  with  educators 
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legally  classified  as  laborers  ( roudousha ),  falling  under 
the  Labor  Standards  Law  ( roudou  kijun  hou).  Spanning 
the  system  is  Monbusho  (the  Ministry  of  Education), 
which  controls  and  approves  budgeting  for  public 
schools  and  educational  accreditation,  curricula,  and 
hiring  for  all.  In  sum,  foreign  educators  are  bureau- 
crats in  the  National  and  Public  Universities,  laborers 
in  the  Private,  and  receive  permission  to  teach  from 
Monbusho  in  all  cases. 

Part  Time,  Full  Time:  In  Japan,  as  all  part-time  (hijoukin) 
employment  is  (by  definition)  term-limited,  employ- 
ees regardless  of  nationality,  receive  contracts.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  full-time  (joukin ) employment, 
citizenship  does  make  a difference,  and  this  is  in  part 
due  to  standard  hiring  practices  in  Japan's  civil  service. 
Japanese , non-Japanese:  Until  the  end  of  1997,  an  oft- 
quoted  (but  never  legally-delineated)  understanding 
known  as  "the  nationality  clause"  limited  permanent, 
promotable  civil  service  employees  to  Japanese  citi- 
zens. Although  hardly  unique  to  these  shores,  when 
applied  to  education  by  an  unusually  powerful  minis- 
try, this  practice  set  the  standards  for  the  employment 
of  most  foreign  educators  in  Japan. 

Because  National  and  Public  universities  technically 
employ  civil  servants,  full-time  Japanese  faculty  auto- 
matically received  (until  recently)  noncontractural 
unlimited-term  employment,  i.e.  tenure,  from  day 
one  on  the  job.  Conversely,  full-time  foreigners,  ineli- 
gible for  civil  service,  were  restricted  to  contracted 
employment  in  positions  created  for  them  exclu- 
sively: gaikokujin  kyoushi  (foreign  instructor)  with  one- 
year  contracts,  and  gaikokujin  kyouin  (foreign  faculty) 
with  three-year  contracts.  Foreign  educators,  regard- 
less of  qualification,  served  as  full-time  employees 
under  part-time  conditions — merely  by  dint  of  being 
on  the  government  payroll. 

In  practice,  tenure  for  foreigners  has  hardly  ever 
been  granted  in  the  National  or  Public  Universities, 
and  very  rarely  in  private  ones:  Japan  has  the  lowest 
number  of  tenured  foreign  educators  in  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperative  Development  (OECD). 
According  to  Ivan  Hall  (p.  100,  1997)  there  are  more 
tenured  foreigners  at  George  Washington  University 
than  in  all  of  Japan! 

In  times  when  even  tenured  positions  may  disap- 
pear, "Contracted  employment"  may  sound  reason- 
ably secure:  It  is  legally  "renewable  by  mutual  consent," 
and  some  universities  have  granted  perpetual  renew- 
als. Yet  full-time  foreign  educators  in  Japan  have 
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found  their  employment  highly  insecure  precisely 
because  of  contracts,  and  for  reasons  bureaucratic, 
political,  and  economic. 

Bureaucratically,  capping  renewals  (at  two  or  so)  is 
standard  in  many  universities.  Nonrenewal  has  been  an 
effective  means  for  firing  the  troublesome  foreigner  for 
personal  reasons.  (For  detailed  accounts  consult 
Aldwinckle  1999  and  sources  therein.)  And  in  the  face 
of  rising  costs  and  diminishing  student  numbers,  con- 
tracts have  enabled  Monbusho  to  replace  elderly  foreign 
educators  with  younger,  cheaper  foreigners  in  the  Na- 
tional Universities  (Hall,  1997).  In  sum,  a contract 
system  without  the  possibility  of  tenure  has  allowed 
universities  to  fire  foreign  employees,  and  almost  in- 
variably foreign  employees,  at  will,  and  on  a national 
scale  seen  nowhere  else  in  the  OECD  (Hall,  1997). 

Regulations  changed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1990's. 
The  Daigaku  Shitigikai  (University  Deliberation  Coun- 
cil) (1995),  a consulting  arm  of  Monbusho,  recom- 
mended standardized  contracts  for  full-time  foreign 
faculty  at  private  universities  as  well,  paving  the  way 
for  full-time  limited-term  contracts  for  Japanese  at  all 
universities.  In  August  1997,  the  Diet  passed  the  Sentaku 
Ninkisei  Hou,  Optional  Term-Limitation  Law,  formally 
legalizing  non-tenured,  contracted  status  for  full-time 
Japanese  educators. 

This  law,  however,  specified  that  all  universities 
may  hire  foreign  educators  under  whatever  terms  the 
universities  themselves  see  fit.  This  includes  tenure, 
and  although  no  clear  systematic  approach  for  grant- 
ing it  has  been  stipulated  in  the  1997  law.  In  any  case, 
the  end  result  is  that,  for  better  (tenure)  and  for  worse 
(contracts),  parity  between  Japanese  and  non-Japa- 
nese has  recently  become  legally  possible  throughout 
the  Japanese  university  system. 

This  background  indicates  why  the  following  ques- 
tions for  potential  employees  are  so  important.  Not  all 
universities  are  aware  of  or  responsive  enough  to  the 
new  laws  to  systemize  tenure  for  full-time  non-Japa- 
nese. Contract  employment  remains  insecure — and 
steeply  tilted  against  non-Japanese  candidates.  Nor 
are  universities  always  forthcoming  about  employ- 
ment conditions  in  their  job  announcements,  so  proper 
investigation  of  conditions  becomes  crucial  for  find- 
ing the  better  jobs. 

The  Ten+  Questions  a Prospective  University  Em- 
ployee Needs  Answered 

1.  Is  this  university  a National  Public ; or  Private  University? 
If  it  is  National  or  Public,  as  a bureaucratic  organ  it  will 
probably  not  grant  tenure  immediately,  or  even  have 
the  rudiments  of  tenure-track  system.  Private  universi- 
ties, with  a longer  history  of  employment  options,  are 
more  likely  to — although  very  few  do  in  any  case. 

2.  Is  this  position  full-time  (joukin)  or  part-time  (hijoukin)? 
If  part-time,  the  position  will  be  contracted,  as  it  is  for 
everyone  in  Japan.  If  full-time,  it  will  probably  be 
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contracted  for  foreigners  (though  in  exceptional  uni- 
versities tenure  may  be  granted  from  commence- 
ment). However,  be  advised  that  some  universities 
obfuscate  with  terminology:  At  the  Prefectural  Univer- 
sity of  Kumamoto,  original  contracts  describing  for- 
eign faculty  positions  as  sennin  no  kyouin  ("full-time 
faculty  member"  in  the  English  translation)  later 
mutated  into  tokubetsu  shokutaku  hijoukin  gaikokujin 
kyoushi,  "special,  irregular,  temporary/part-time"— 
making  employees,  in  the  words  of  school  administra- 
tors, "full-time  part-timers";  c.f.  Aldwinckle,  1999.)  So 
narrow  the  terminology  down  to  joukin  or  hijoukin  in 
inquiries. 

3.  If  full-time  and  contracted,  how  long  is  the  contract 
period?  Are  renewals  capped?  If  the  term  is  only  for  one 
year,  it  would  be  advisable  to  search  for  a job  else- 
where, for  these  conditions  offer  the  minimal  job 
security  of  a part-time  hijoukin  teacher  and  a lot  more 
work.  A three  year  term  is  a little  better,  but  beware  of 
renewal  limitation  (often  two  renewals  is  the  limit), 
effectively  dismissal  regardless  of  accrued  research  or 
goodwill.  It  is  advisable  in  any  case  to  search  for  the 
rare  position  where  foreigners  are  tenured  from  day 
one,  of  course. 

4.  What  do  the  university  regulations  actually  say  about 
tenure  for  foreigners?  Is  it  possible?  If  they  say  no,  it 
would  again  be  advisable  to  look  elsewhere  for  a more 
stable  position.  If  they  say  yes  or  maybe,  inquire  about 
an  established  tenure  track  (unlikely  given  the  recent- 
ness of  the  laws),  and  then  ask: 

5.  How  many  foreigners  currently  have  tenure  here?  This  is 
a litmus  test.  If  none  do,  chances  are  you  will  not  be  an 
exception.  If  some  have,  find  out  how  many  and  how 
long  ago.  Find  their  names  in  public  records  (such  as 
JACET)  to  ask  them  directly  about  job  conditions. 

6.  How  many  classes  (koma)  will  I teach?  Some  schools 
give  unsuspecting  foreigners  a class  load  more  than 
double  that  of  Japanese  full-timers.  The  average  load  is 
around  five  to  seven  koma,  with  one  koma  equalling 
one  90-minute  class  taught  each  week.  (Use  the  word 
koma  in  inquiries  to  avoid  possible  confusion  between 
"class"  and  "period.")  Find  out  if  there  are  other 
responsibilities  such  as  evening  classes,  summer  classes, 
seminars  ( zemi ),  exam  preparation  and  marking — 
which  can  be  extra  work  uncompensated. 

7.  Am  I allowed  to  attend  and  speak  at  faculty  meetings? 
("Faculty  meeting"  word  choices  vary  from  school  to 
school,  along  the  lines  of  kyouin  kaigi,  kyouju  kai,  etc.) 
If  not,  I would  refuse  to  take  the  job,  full  stop.  If  you 
are  allowed  in  with  speaking  rights,  you  would  have  a 
hotline  to  all  the  major  decision  makers  and  can 
provide  input  (not  to  mention  raise  objections)  on 
university  matters  before  the  entire  university.  If  not, 
you  will  have  no  voice  at  any  time  when  policy  that 
will  affect  your  employment  status  is  deliberated  upon. 
Do  not  rely  on  other  faculty  members  to  represent 
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your  interests  in  university  meetings,  because  over- 
night oustings  often  take  place. 

8.  Are  unemployment  insurance  (shitsugyou  hoken,  now 
koyou  hoken)  and  health  insurance  (kenkou  hoken)  in- 
cluded in  my  pay?  Unemployment  insurance  is  re- 
quired by  law  for  part-time  teachers  (hijoukin)  in  all 
universities,  but  only  for  contracted  full-timers  in 
private  ones.  This  is  necessary  in  case  of  the  layoffs 
which  temps  all  too  frequently  incur.  Foreigners  can 
get  unemployment  benefits  in  Japan  if  they  are  paid 
in.)  However,  some  do  not  always  pay  it  in.  More 
important  is  health  insurance,  because  without  it  you 
will  be  paying  five  times  more  for  the  same  medical 
treatment;  your  family  will  not  be  covered  and  will  be 
paying  over  three  times  more.  In  any  case,  compre- 
hensive health  insurance  is  the  right  of  any  full-time 
worker  in  Japan.  If  you  do  not  get  at  least  health 
insurance,  do  not  take  the  job. 

9.  Will  I get  paid  a bonus  (bonasu)  and  retirement  pay 
(taishoku  kin)?  Many  universities  pay  their  foreigners 
significantly  more  per  month  than  the  regular  staff, 
but  do  not  pay  them  a bonus.  A bonus,  paid  twice 
annuallly,  adds  up  to  around  five  months'  basic  salary 
( kihon  kyuu)  per  annum.  If  you  are  not  getting  a bonus, 
you  will  be  getting  paid  significantly  less  than  the 
Japanese  no  matter  how  they  configure  the  math.  Get 
a bonus  or  suffer  from  low  salary.  In  addition,  retire- 
ment pay  is  something  all  Japanese  full-timers  are 
entitled  to,  and  they  receive  it  even  if  they  leave  part 
way  through  their  careers.  If  you  are  not  entitled,  you 
are  losing  out  on  a major  payoff  for  years  of  services 
rendered. 

10.  Will  I get  the  other  benefits  entitled  other  Japanese  full- 
time academics?  These  include  (a)  an  office  of  your 
own,  (b)  a research  budget  ( kenkyuuhi ),  c)  a computer 
budget,  (d)  access  to  joint-research  funds  ( kyoudou 
kenkyuuhi)  from  Monbusho,  (e)  the  right  to  sit  on 
committees.  There  is  a lot  of  leeway  here,  but  a few 
benchmarks:  (a)  Ascertain  that  your  office  is  not  a 
single  "teachers'  room"  exclusively  for  all  foreigners — 
no  better  than  the  gaijin  ghettos  at  a regular  eikaiwa 
school,  (b)  The  amount  of  research  budget  differs 
widely  and  in  applicability  for  overseas  research,  but  at 
least  make  sure  you  get  one.  (c)  With  no  computer,  you 
will  be  cut  off  from  your  colleagues'  internet  and 
email,  and  thus  the  bulk  of  current  collegial  inter- 
change. (d)  Committees  may  sound  cumbersome,  and 
they  are,  but  committee  work  is  where  you  increase 
your  exposure  and  usefulness  to  the  school,  lending 
input  where  it  is  needed  and  increasing  your  job 
security — for  invisible  foreigners  give  administrators 
every  excuse  to  argue  how  dispensible  they  are.  It  is 
difficult  for  your  Japanese  peers  to  take  you  seriously 
as  a full-fledged  colleague  without  committee  work. 

1 1 Miscellany:  These  are  quirky  conditions  found  in 
some  universities  which  do  not  fit  neatly  into  catego- 
ries: (a)  Are  there  time  clocks  to  punch?  Time  clocks  are 
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unusual,  but  through  them  administrators  can  moni- 
tor your  every  move  and  deny  you  trips  overseas  or 
days  off  during  workload  lulls,  (b)  Am  I officially 
working  less  than  40  hours  a week?  Some  universities 
say  30  hours,  thereby  quietly  but  officially  classifing 
you  as  part-time. 

In  sum,  to  avoid  a part-time  position  with  full-time 
duties,  I would  suggest  that  you  not  take  a job  if  the 
following  conditions  are  not  granted  as  a bare  mini- 
mum: (a)  attendance  and  voting  rights  at  faculty 
meetings,  (b)  health  insurance,  (c)  classroom  load  of  5 
to  7 koma,  (d)  bonus  of  around  5 months  per  annum, 
(e)  a contract  period  longer  than  one  year. 

Although  universities  may  balk  at  a foreigner  asking 
so  many  questions,  the  fact  is  that  this  information, 
particularly  the  bare  minimum  conditions,  should  be 
easily  researchable.  According  to  the  abovementioned 
Ninkisei  law,  universities  are  required  at  the  outset  to 
disclose  full  employment  conditions,  including  any 
potential  job  limitations,  in  their  job  announcements. 
If  the  school  requests  you  contact  them  for  more  details 
or  are  unduly  cagey  in  their  responses,  understand  that 
they  are  defying  Monbusho  and  thus  may  have  some 
unwelcome  surprises  in  store. 

In  any  case,  avoid  the  pitfalls  that  are  all  too  com- 
mon here.  Acceptance  of  a position  is  of  course  at  the 
reader's  discretion,  but  unless  people  become  better 
informed  about  adverse  conditions  latent  within  the 
Japanese  university  system,  the  already  insecure  cir- 
cumstances for  foreign  educators  here  will  probably 
continue  unchecked. 

An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  the 
JALT  Hita  Hanami  Retreat,  Saturday,  March  26,  1999, 
Hita,  Kyushu,  and  an  abridgement  published  Tokyo 
Classified , 268 , May  15,  1999. 
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This  paper  considers  the  notion  of  scientific  research 
into  English  language  teaching  in  Japan,  discusses 
why  it  has  encountered  serious  problems,  and  demon- 
strates an  alternative  approach:  Scientific  research  has 
the  goal  of  establishing  generalised  rules  or  formulae 
for  teaching,  like  physics.  However,  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  such  rules  or  formulae  for  language  teaching, 
because  a lesson  is  a result  of  the  complex  interaction 
of  various  intricate  factors,  involving  not  only  teach- 
ing but  also  learning.  Therefore  an  alternative  ap- 
proach is  necessary,  one  which  is  interpretative  and 
oriented  to  specific-cases,  like  action  research.  This 
paper  presents  a theoretical  framework  for  such  re- 
search. 
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A Chapter  in  Your  Life t 

edited  by  Joyce  Cunningham  & miyad  mariko 


Offbeat  Matsuyama 

Robert  Oettel,  Matsuyama  Chapter  President 


An  English  language  newspaper  recently  published  a 
travel  article  on  Shikoku  headlined  "Offbeat  Attrac- 
tions of  the  4th  Island."  Some  of  the  offbeat  features  in 
M-JALT  (Matsuyama-JALT),  located  in  the  largest  city 
on  Shikoku,  can  be  summarized  in  seven  words  or 
phrases:  MALT;  first  off  Honshu;  two-thirds;  over  50  per- 
cent; the  Big  Three;  continuity  and  changes;  and  challenges. 

MALT:  At  the  annual  chapter  business  meeting  in 
December  1990,  many  members  were  up  in  arms 
about  some  of  the  issues  then  controversial  in  JALT. 
Members  came  within  a whisker  of  withdrawing  from 
the  National  Organization  and  establishing  MALT 
(Matsuyama  Association  of  Language  Teachers)  as  a 
go-it-alone  local  organization.  A decisive  factor,  how- 
ever, was  that  some  members  felt  they  would  have  to 
belong  to  both  organizations  and  pay  two  sets  of  dues. 
Chapters  need  and  benefit  National,  and  National 
needs  and  benefits  Chapters. 

First  off  Honshu:  In  October  1994  M-JALT  was  pleased 
to  host  the  20th  JALT  International  Conference,  the 
first  (and  so  far,  only)  one  held  off  Honshu.  For  a short 
time,  M-JALT;s  membership  peaked  at  over  120,  as 
many  members  joined,  or  rejoined,  to  assist  at  the 
conference.  This  is  a good  example  of  mutual  benefit: 
hosting  the  conference  led  to  the  highest-ever  M-JALT 
membership;  and  M-JALT  in  turn  assisted  National  in 
a successful  conference. 

Two-thirds:  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  chapter 
members  are  native  Japanese  speakers  and  one-third 
are  native  speakers  of  English  or  other  languages,  one 
of  the  highest  percentages  of  native  speakers  of  Japa- 
nese among  the  chapters.  Moreover,  as  a rule  the  same 
proportion  holds  for  our  officers.  Many  native  speak- 
ers of  Japanese  say  the  main  benefit  of  JALT  for  them 
is  contact  and  interaction  with  native  speakers  of 
English,  since  Matsuyama  is  a smaller  city,  with  fewer 
opportunities  for  inter-cultural  and  inter-language 
contact  than  in  larger  metropolitan  areas. 

Over  50%:  Unfortunately,  M-JALT  leads  JALT  in  mem- 
bership and  attendance  decline.  Sadly,  our  chapter  has 
lost  over  50%  of  its  members  since  the  1994  Interna- 
tional Conference,  and  average  attendance  has  also 
fallen  to  about  28  participants  per  meeting,  from  a 
previous  average  attendance  in  the  40s  and  occasional 
50s.  Some  native  Japanese  speakers  offer  an  unusual 
reason  for  ceasing  to  attend:  There  are  now  fewer  native 
speakers  for  them  to  interact  with,  this  interaction  being 
the  main  reason  they  attend  and,  indeed,  are  even  JALT 
members.  This  decrease  in  membership  and  attendance 
has  happened  in  spite  of  a well-balanced  schedule  of 
attractive  programs,  well-publicized  in  Japanese  lan- 
guage newspapers,  in  newsletters,  posters,  post  cards,  e- 
mail  and  by  word  of  mouth. 
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The  Big  Three  reasons  for  this  decline  are  relevance, 
burnout,  and  the  dues  increase.  Inactive  members, 
former  members,  and  never-have-been  members  say 
JALT  programs  and  publications  are  not  or  are  no 
longer  relevant  to  their  needs,  that  they  gain  more  in 
a discussion  with  a colleague  or  friend  over  a beer  or  in 
other  informal  situations,  or  that  they  needed  JALT 
when  they  started  teaching,  but  not  anymore. 

A number  of  very  active  former  members  and  leaders 
have  stated  something  like,  "I  ain't  cornin'  no  more!''  or, 
"I  gave  a couple  of  years  of  my  life  to  JALT.  I've  had  it," 
in  a tone  that  indicated  I had  better  drop  the  subject  if 
I wanted  us  to  remain  friends.  Why  would  these  good 
people  and  former  JALT  members  and  leaders  make 
such  comments?  The  answer  is  iibumout!n 

M-JALT  has  traditionally  drawn  a considerable  num- 
ber of  its  members  from  homemakers  and  others  who 
teach  English  part-time.  After  the  dues  increase,  many 
of  these  part-timers  chose  not  to  renew.  In  addition, 
others  who  teach  full-time  decided  during  the  dues 
increase  that  JALT  was  no  longer  relevant. 

Continuity  and  Changes:  As  it  has  traditionally  done, 
M-JALT  continues  to  enroll  a higher  proportion  of 
actual  members  from  the  potential  membership  than 
do  chapters  in  larger  cities,  partly  because  we  are  the 
only  game  in  town  (with  the  exception  of  a recently 
established  JACET  chapter).  Therefore,  if  people  want 
what  we  offer,  we  are  the  only  place  to  get  it. 

One  recent  change,  however,  is  that  fewer  tertiary- 
level  teachers  are  currently  regular  attendees  or  offic- 
ers. Over  one-third  of  our  members  teach  at  a college 
or  university,  but  of  our  14  officers,  12  are  high  school, 
language  school,  or  private  teachers.  In  the  past,  M- 
JALT  had  more  tertiary-level  teachers  as  leaders  and 
officers,  and  I imagine  it  will  again. 

A second  change  was  the  recent  establishment  of  a 
chapter  newsletter,  edited  by  Past  President  Kimiyo 
Tanaka.  It  is  distributed  at  the  International  Center, 
the  ALT  dormitory,  and  Chapter  meetings. 

Challenges:  Probably  our  most  important  challenge 
is  to  make  our  programs  and  activities  relevant  to  the 
full  range  of  language  teachers  across  each  spectrum  of 
interest,  levels  taught,  and  experience.  Then,  when 
presenters  arrive  from  other  areas,  they  will  once  again 
say,  "Man  alivel  Matsuyama  has  the  friendliest,  liveli- 
est, best  JALT  chapter  in  all  Japan." 

This  column  shares  information  about  the  many  vibrant  chap- 
ters in  JALT.  The  coeditors  are  looking  for  850  to  900  word 
reports  (in  English , Japanese  or  a combination  of  both)  that 
describe  chapters'  activities , challenges i,  and  solutions.  We  hope 
to  start  a similar  version  for  SIGs,  and  we  invite  you  to  suggest 
either  a new  title  for  the  double-purpose  column , or  one  for  the 
SIG  version. 
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My  Share — Livel 

The  annual  "My  Share — Live!"  Materials  Swap  Meet  will  be  going  on  again  this  year  at  JALT99  in  Gumma.  Bring 
50  copies  of  an  original  lesson  or  activity  to  the  Material  Writers  SIG  table;  and  take  home  a copy  of  each  of  the 
materials  your  fellow  conference-goers  submit.  For  more  info,  contact  MW  SIG  at  <john-d@sano-c.ac.jp>. 


Please  Speak  at  the  Beep: 

A Listening  and  Speaking  Homework  Activity 
Annette  Kaye,  Rikkyo  (St.  Margaret's)  Junior  High  School 


It  can  be  difficult  to  devise  and  monitor  homework 
activities  in  which  students  have  to  use  listening  and 
speaking  skills.  The  following  activity  involves  stu- 
dents using  these  skills  in  a realistic  situation  where 
their  efforts  are  recorded  on  tape.  It  also  shows  stu- 
dents that,  whatever  their  degree  of  fluency,  they  can 
use  English  to  communicate  successfully  in  controlled 
circumstances. 

Background 

This  idea  grew  out  of  a classroom  activity  in  Listen  First 
(Adelson-Goldstein,  1991)  that  I use  with  first-year 
junior  high  school  students.  In  Unit  4,  students  listen 
to  telephone  messages  on  tape  and  complete  a mes- 
sage form  in  their  books.  They  then  do  a pair  activity 
in  which  they  take  turns  to  give  and  take  additional 
messages.  The  key  points  of  information  that  they 
have  to  communicate  are  the  caller's  name  and  num- 
ber, where  the  caller  is,  and  what  time  they  called. 
Anyone  wishing  to  use  this  homework  idea  should 
give  students  similar  preparatory  activities. 

Perfection  is  not  necessary  for  communication 
After  the  students  have  practiced  giving  and  taking 
messages,  I tell  them  that  for  homework,  they  have  to 
call  me  at  home  and  leave  a message  on  my 
answerphone.  There  is  always  a great  "Eeehhh"  of 
disbelief  from  the  students  at  this  point!  They  tell  me 
that  they  can't  do  it  because  they 
don't  speak  English.  I believe  that 
the  conviction  many  Japanese  stu- 
dents seem  to  have,  that  they  can't 
say  anything  unless  they  are  sure 
what  they  say  is  perfect,  is  one  of 
their  biggest  barriers  to  oral  commu- 
nication. This  is  a good  opportunity 
to  show  students  that  they  don't 
have  to  be  able  to  understand  abso- 
lutely every  word  they  hear,  or  to 
speak  in  perfect  English,  to  be  able  to 
communicate.  To  illustrate  this,  I 
tell  the  story  of  how  I order  pizza  by 
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phone.  The  students  know  that  I 
don't  speak  perfect  Japanese.  I tell 
them  that  although  I don't  under- 
stand everything  that  the  person  at 
the  pizzeria  is  saying,  I know  what 
key  words  to  listen  for,  and  what  to 
say  in  reply.  What  is  more,  I've  never  had  a wrong 
order  arrive.  Similarly,  when  the  students  call  me, 
they  won't  need  to  be  able  to  understand  the  whole 
recorded  message;  they  just  have  to  "speak  at  the 
beep." 

Preparing  to  call 

We  then  review  the  key  points  of  information  in  the 
messages  that  the  students  practiced,  and  I ask  them 
to  write  down  similar  information  about  themselves. 
This  is  the  information  that  they  will  leave  as  a 
message  on  my  answerphone,  although  the  time  and 
location  will  be  different  when  they  call.  The  basic 
message  pattern  is,  therefore,  "Hello,  this  is  (name). 
It's  (time)  and  I'm  at  (location).  My  telephone  num- 
ber is  (number).  'Bye,"  although  I tell  them  they  can 
add  more  if  they  wish.  I then  give  them  a little  more 
practice  time,  which  by  now  they  are  clamoring  for. 
I also  promise  them  that  no  one  will  answer  the 
phone  in  person,  which  they  find  very  reassuring. 

After  the  lesson,  some  students  go  immediately  to 
the  public  phones  in  school  and  send  their  messages, 
so  I make  sure  my  answerphone  cassette  is  rewound 
before  I go  to  school.  Most  students  phone  from 
home,  though  I've  even  had  some  of  them  phoning 
from  a station  on  their  way  home.  If  your  answerphone 
is  situated  where  calls  will  wake  you  up,  it's  a good 
idea  to  stipulate  the  earliest  and  latest  times  that  you 
can  be  called,  as  some  students  do 
their  homework  at  amazing  times! 


Follow-up 

Before  listening  to  the  messages,  I 
photocopy  the  class  list  and  rule 
columns  next  to  the  names  for 
time,  location,  number,  and  mis- 
cellaneous, which  I fill  in  as  I lis- 
ten to  the  students'  messages.  In 
the  miscellaneous  column,  I jot 
down  anything  that  distinguishes 
the  message,  for  example,  back- 
ground noises,  unusual  time  or  lo- 
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cation,  good  intonation,  additional  message  content, 
etc.  I report  this  information  back  to  the  students  in 
the  next  lesson.  I don't  read  out  everything,  but  1 show 
them  the  list  so  that  they  can  see  that  1 was  able  to 
understand  their  messages  and  take  down  what  they 
said.  1 tell  them  that  this  is  proof  they  can  communi- 
cate successfully  in  English. 

It's  quite  a scary  thing  to  speak  on  the  telephone  in 
a language  you've  only  been  learning  for  a few  weeks. 
Some  students  call,  panic  and  hang  up;  some  students 
get  the  giggles  on  their  first  attempt;  nevertheless, 
they  all  try  again  later  and  eventually  succeed.  They 
have  used  English  outside  the  classroom,  and  they 
know  that  they  were  understood.  From  the  looks  on 


their  faces,  most  students  find  this  a surprising  and 
enjoyable  experience. 

Reference 

Adelson-Goldstein,  J.  (1991).  Listen  First.  Oxford:  Oxford 
University  Press. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  words:  Listening,  Speaking 
Learner  English  Level:  Beginner* 

Learner  Maturity  Level:  Jr.  High* 

*but  can  be  adapted  for  more  advanced  or  older  students 
Preparation  time:  15-20  minutes 
Activity  time:  20-25  minutes  class  time,  2-5  minutes 
homework,  5 minutes  follow  up  next  lesson 


Freewriting  for  Fun  and  Fluency 

Gretchen  Jude 

The  Center  for  English  Language  Education,  Asia  University 


After  freewri tings  I wrote  a essay 
without  stopping.. .1  came  to  be 
able  to  write  essays  faster  than 
before  because  of  freewriting. 


I always  think  l am  weak  in  writing.  I didn 't  like  writing 
very  much.  Because  I knew  I can't  write  composing 
paper.  Maybe  I was  afraid  of  making  mistake,  and  I 
had  no  courage. 

Freewriting  is  often  used  as  a way  to  introduce  a new 
topic  for  writing  or  discussion.  Students  are  asked  to 
write  on  a specific  topic  and  answer  questions  or  raise 
issues  that  relate  to  the  topic.  The  approach  to 
freewriting  presented  here  is  different.  This  freewriting 
activity  is  designed  not  as  a means  of  brainstorming 
ideas  for  more  structured  writing,  but  as  a practice  for 
decreasing  students'  inhibitions  about  writing.  This 
practice  can  stimulate  creative  thinking,  lower  the 
affective  filter,  and  allow  students  to  increase  their 
written  fluency,  giving  novice  EFL  writers  a chance  to 
learn  to  enjoy  writing  for  its  own  sake. 

Freewriting  for  fun  and  fluency  requires  only  paper 
and  pen  or  pencil,  a topic  to  stimulate  their  senses  or 
imaginations,  and  fifteen  minutes.  Students  should 
be  reassured  continually  that  anything  they  write  is 
"OK,"  as  long  as  they  "keep  writing."  Students  should 
"write  as  much  as  possible."  After  one  semester  of 
practice,  students  write  more  easily  and  more  enjoy- 
ably:  If  we  make  ourselves  relax,  our  hearts  move  by 
themselves  and  we  can  write  good  freewriting. 

The  Reasons  for  Freewriting 

Before  I knew  freewriting,  when  I wrote  a essay,  I wrote 
it  looking  up  dictionaries  and  correcting  my  mistakes. 
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Students  want  to  know  why  they  are  doing  this 
unfocused  activity  each  week,  since  their  freewriting 
is  graded  only  on  whether  or  not  they  do  it.  In  the 
lecture  introducing  the  activity,  it  is  important  to  tell 
them  that  there  are  two  reasons  for  open-ended 
freewriting.  First,  freewriting  will  help  them  increase 
their  written  fluency  in  English — especially  if  stu- 
dents can  stop  self-censoring  as  much  as  possible 
during  freewriting  time.  Ask  students  to  write  as  many 
words  as  possible,  to  imagine  that  each  word  they 
write  is  worth  one  hundred  yen.  Have  them  count 
their  words  and  total  up  their  earnings.  Most  students 
find  that  they  can  write  more  by  the  end  of  their  ten 
weeks  of  freewriting. 

The  second  goal  of  freewriting  is  to  write  many 
different  ideas.  In  fact,  students  will  often  write  the 
same  old  ideas  over  and  over  again,  but  the  content  of 
the  freewriting  doesn't  really  matter.  More  important 
than  the  product  is  the  process.  Writing  without 
constraints  or  fear  of  evaluation,  students  begin  to  like 
what  they  are  doing — writing  in  a foreign  language. 

The  Rules  of  Freewriting 

You  said  to  us,  " Not  to  use  eraser. " This  statement  set 

my  mind  at  ease.  I had  no  need  to  afraid  of  making 

mistake. 

So-called  "free"  writing  actually  has  two  very  impor- 
tant rules.  The  first  is  "Don't  erase!"  At  first,  this  rule 
is  difficult  to  enforce;  the  teacher  may  spend  the  first 
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several  weeks  of  freewriting  confiscating  erasers  and 
kindly  reminding  students  not  to  worry  about  their 
mistakes.  Some  students  catch  on  more  quickly  and 
enjoy  freewriting  from  the  beginning;  others  long  for 
their  eraser,  reaching  for  it  again  and  again— even 
when  it's  not  there. 

The  second  rule  is  "Don't  stop  writing!"  Certainly 
students  can  stop  and  think  for  a moment — but  only 
a moment!  Watch  for  students  rewriting  or  editing 
what  they've  written,  or  daydreaming,  or  racking 
their  brains  for  just  the  right  word.  Tell  them  to  keep 
writing. 

Ten  Provocative  Topics 

Each  theme  was  a little  odd  and  interesting.  So  I come 
to  know  the  fun  of  writing. 

Week  # 1 : Fifteen  minutes  of  music 
Bring  a cassette  or  CD  with  various  kinds  of  music  to 
class.  After  a brief  introduction  to  freewriting,  tell 
students,  "Here  is  your  first  topic.  Begin,"  and  push 
play.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  music  stops,  and  the 
first  freewriting  activity  is  over. 

Week  # 2 : Half  a picture,  upside-down 
Something  big,  strange  and  not  easily  recognizable  is 
best.  A colorful  magazine  ad  or  calendar  illustration 
works  well  when  cut  in  half  and  turned  on  its  head. 

Week  #3:  Something  in  a bag 

This  week,  I pull  out  a small  paper  bag  and  tell 
students  to  put  their  hands  in  the  bag  without  look- 
ing. ("Don't  worry,  it  won't  hurt.")  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  minutes,  I take  my  blue  fuzzy  unicorn  finger 
puppet  out  of  the  bag  and  show  them  what  they 
touched. 

Week  #4:  Something  smelly 

My  choice  for  this  week  is  hyacinth  cologne  on  a 
small  white  silk  handkerchief.  Students  pass  my  hand- 
kerchief around  the  room,  touching,  studying,  and 
sniffing  it — the  smell  lingers  in  the  room  well  beyond 
our  fifteen  minutes. 

Week  #5:  "udnsl"  (a  nonsense  word) 

Finally!  A topic  with  letters!  But  what  can  it  mean...? 

Week  #6:  A postcard 

From  where,  from  whom,  portraying  what  is  all  up  to 
you,  but  let  students  quickly  pass  it  around  before 
freewriting  begins. 

Week  #7:  Salt  or  sugar? 

I bring  two  film  containers  to  class.  One  holds  salt, 
the  other,  sugar.  I walk  around  the  room  saying,  "Pick 
a topic."  Students  hold  out  their  hands  for  a little  taste 
of  some  mysterious  white  powder.  Everyone  should 
taste  their  topic  before  beginning  to  write.  Carry  a cup 
around  the  room  for  students  to  dispose  of  unwanted 
granules. 
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Week  #8:  Mystery  sound 

Make  or  find  a recording  of  a short,  mysterious  sound. 
Play  it  once  for  students  at  the  beginning  of  freewriting 
this  week. 

Week  #9:  "Test"  (a  loaded  word) 

Any  loaded  word  will  work,  but  I've  found  that  all  my 
students  have  a strong  reaction  to  this  one. 

Week  #J0;  Music  revisited 

At  the  end  of  our  final  fifteen  minutes,  students  can 
compare  the  writing  from  their  first  and  final  weeks 
of  freewriting.  ("Is  it  longer?  Is  it  more  interesting?") 
During  our  last  class  meeting,  students  have  a chance 
to  react  to  freewriting,  and  reflect  on  their  own 
personal  development  as  writers. 

There  are  many  mistakes  in  my  writing,  but  I'm  not 
afraid. 

Thanks  to  my  Tsuda  College  Junior  English  class  (first 
semester,  1998)  for  their  honest  and  artful  feedback. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  words:  Writing 

Learner  English  Level:  High-beginner  to  Advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Jr.  High  and  older 
Preparation  time:  10  minutes  or  more 
Activity  time:  15  minutes 
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The  May  1999  Language  Teacher  Table  of  Contents 
incorrectly  transcribed  the  name  of  My  Share 
contributor  Dotera  Izumi  (^^f  H)  in  Roman 
script.  We  apologize  for  the  error  and  any  distress 
it  may  have  caused. 
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A Roll  of  the  Dice 
Derek  English  & Steven  Donald 


Learning  the  numerical  system  of  any  language  is 
very  useful;  so  it  is  important  to  find  a way  to  teach 
the  system  that  is  fun  for  students.  The  following 
three  activities  give  students  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view what  they  have  learned  as  well.  They  can  be  used 
as  time-fillerS;  warm-up  exercises;  or  as  introductions 
to  numbers. 

These  activities  require  the  polyhedral  dice  used  in 
role-playing  games  like  "Dungeons  & Dragons."  These 
dice  are  sold  in  most  game  and  hobby  shops  and  can 
easily  be  ordered  through  mail-order  catalogues  or 
the  Internet.  Usually,  these  dice  come  in  sets  of  seven: 
one  four-sided,  one  six-sided,  and  one  eight-sided 
die,  two  10-sided  dice,  one  12-sided  die,  and  one  20- 
sided  die. 

Before  starting  any  of  the  activities,  introduce  the 
dice  to  the  students  by  letting  them  handle  and  roll 
them  for  themselves.  As  most  of  these  dice  come  in  a 
variety  of  colours  and  schemata,  getting  students  to 
participate  in  this  activity  is  usually  not  a problem. 
The  teacher  should  start  the  activity  by  asking  the 
students  questions  such  as  "How  many  sides  does  this 
die  have?"  or  "How  do  you  read  the  dice?"  and  by 
answering  any  questions  that  the  students  may  have. 
(As  students  who  are  beginning  to  learn  numbers  in 
English  will  probably  have  limited  second  language 
ability,  this  question-answer  session  will  probably  be 
in  the  students'  first  language.)  Once  this  is  done,  the 
following  activities  can  be  started. 

Activity  I 

All  players,  including  the  teacher,  write  their  names 
down  on  pieces  of  paper,  with  assistance  if  necessary. 
Everyone  writes  down  three  points  as  the  starting 
total.  (By  keeping  written  score  themselves,  the  stu- 
dents reinforce  their  oral  learning  of  the  numbers.) 
Next,  everyone  takes  a turn  rolling  the  four-sided  die 


and  reading  off  the  number.  Each 
player  has  a time  limit  depending 
on  level  and  ability.  For  beginners, 
I recommend  seven  seconds,  for  intermediate  three 
to  five  seconds,  and  for  advanced  players,  two  sec- 
onds. The  teacher  should  determine  in  advance  the 
time  limits,  but  adjust  them  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individual  players  when  necessary. 

Players  who  cannot  give  the  correct  answer  within 
the  allocated  time  lose  a point.  Mistakes  are  allowed, 
as  well  as  prompting  from  the  teacher  or  other  stu- 
dents, as  long  as  the  correct  answer  is  given  within  the 
allocated  time  limit.  A correct  answer  adds  one  point. 
A bonus  point  can  be  given  if  the  player  rolls  the 
highest  number  possible.  Once  everybody  has  rolled 
and  scored  accordingly,  the  process  is  repeated  until 
all  dice  have  been  used.  The  player  with  the  highest 
total  wins. 

Activity  II 

Activity  II  can  be  done  separately  or  as  a continuation 
of  Activity  I.  Players  take  turns  in  rolling  all  of  the  dice 
at  once,  with  seven  seconds  to  read  off  all  the  num- 
bers showing  on  all  the  dice.  Failure  results  in  the  loss 
of  one  point,  success  in  a gain  of  two  points.  As 
students  become  more  proficient,  the  time  limit  can 
be  reduced. 

Activity  III 

This  activity  uses  the  two  10-sided  dice  and  gives 
players  the  chance  to  practice  the  numbers  between 
one  and  99.  One  of  the  10-sided  dice  should  be 
selected  as  the  "tens"  die,  the  other  as  the  "ones"  die. 
Players  take  turns  rolling  the  dice  and  reading  them 
within  an  allocated  time  limit.  If  players  do  this 
correctly,  they  receive  two  points;  incorrectly,  they 
lose  one  point.  The  first  player  to  ten  points  wins  the 
game.  Again,  this  can  be  added  to  the  previous  two 
activities  or  can  be  played  on  its  own. 
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Quick  Guide 
Key  Words:  Numbers 
Learner  English  Level:  Beginner 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Child  to  11 
years  old 

Preparation  Time:  none 
Activity  Time:  five  to  30  minutes, 
depending  on  purpose  and  number  of 
activities 
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Interactive  Student-generated  Vocabulary  Quiz 
Alan  Mackenzie 


A lot  of  the  language  teacher's  time  and  energy  goes 
into  the  development  of  classroom  vocabulary  tests, 
but  having  students  generate  their  own  tests  may  give 
them  and  the  teacher  a better  idea  of  how  well  they 
know  the  target  words,  how  well  they  can  use  them, 
and  where  their  weaknesses  lie. 

The  following  procedure  relies  entirely  on  the  vo- 
cabulary knowledge  of  the  student.  It  allows  multiple 
measures  of  vocabulary  knowledge  and  retention  to 
be  recorded  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  expan- 
sion and  clarification  of  vocabulary  knowledge.  The 
procedure  may  also  give  the  students  a sense  of 
inclusion  in  their  own  assessment  procedures:  Stu- 
dents could  be  asked  to  keep  track  of  their  own  scores 
throughout  the  term  for  eventual  inclusion  in  a 
portfolio.  Alternatively,  the  procedure  might  be  re- 
peated, students  asked  to  change  their  sentences,  and 
the  answers  rescored  to  discover  improvement  or 
further  problems. 

Using  very  little  classroom  time  but  a lot  of  the 
students'  mental  processing  power,  this  procedure 
provides  an  interesting  and  authentic  context  in 
which  students  may  encounter  the  target  vocabulary. 

Procedure: 

(Vocabulary  has  already  been  introduced  and  as- 
signed to  be  learnt  before  the  lesson.) 

1.  Read  aloud  a list  of  about  ten  words,  twice  at  the 
most.  Students  should  write  these  down.  Leave  only 
enough  time  between  the  words  for  students  to  com- 
plete writing  them. 

Possible  test  scores:  Word  rec- 
ognition— Score  the  number 
of  words  the  students  heard. 

Spelling— Have  students 
read  the  words  back  to  you, 
spelling  each  word  as  they 
do.  Score  the  number  of  cor- 
rectly spelled  words. 

2.  Next,  instruct  students 
to  write  ten  or  so  sentences, 
one  using  each  of  the  words 
on  the  list,  in  random  order, 
but  with  blanks  in  place  of 
those  words.  Inform  them 
that  each  will  create  a test  for 
another  student,  who  will 
then  have  to  fill  in  the  blanks. 

Give  the  students  five  to  ten 
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minutes  to  make  as  many  sentences 
as  they  can.  For  added  authenticity 
and  difficulty,  have  students  in- 
clude all  the  words  in  a unified 
story  or  text.  For  decreased  pressure,  have  students 
complete  this  stage  for  homework. 

Possible  test  scores:  Percentage  of  correct  cloze-sen- 
tences created.  This  can  be  taken  as  a measure  of  how 
easily  the  students  can  use  the  new  vocabulary.  Stu- 
dents often  start  with  the  words  they  are  most  famil- 
iar with  and  end  with  the  more  difficult  ones.  The 
speed  with  which  they  can  create  sentences  may  also 
indicate  relative  mastery. 

3.  Have  students  exchange  papers  in  pairs  or  threes 
and  give  them  a further  five  minutes  to  fill  in  the 
blanks.  When  they  finish,  have  the  cloze  creator 
check  whether  the  answers  were  what  they  expected. 
Have  students  discuss  which  items  are  correct,  and 
where  they  had  problems.  The  teacher  should  circu- 
late, helping  when  students  have  difficulty  and  clear- 
ing up  conflicts  of  opinion. 

Possible  test  scores:  Percentage  of  blanks  filled  in 
correctly. 

This  final  part  of  the  procedure  might  appear  on  the 
surface  to  be  messy,  but  it  actually  provides  a lot  of 
opportunities  for  discovering  false  assumptions  about 
words,  discovering  and  clarifying  usage  problems,  and 
introducing  alternatives.  Students  tend  to  use  this 
stage  to  work  out  what  their  mistakes  were,  why  they 
made  them,  and  how  to  deepen  their  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  target  vocabulary.  The  completed  quizzes 
can  act  as  a diagnostic  aid  as  well  as  a teaching 
opportunity. 
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My  Share. 


Here  are  some  examples  of  how  such  confusion  can 
be  used  to  advantage.  The  italicized  words  were  the 
target  vocabulary  in  an  adult  pre-intermediate  class 
concerning  money.  The  sentences  appear  as  origi- 
nally written  by  students: 

Collocation  differences: 

*1  borrow  money  to  him 

This  example  presents  the  opportunity  to  teach 
that  "borrow"  usually  collocates  with  "from," 
while  "lend"  collocates  with  "to"  and  that  the 
"from"  and  "to"  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
money  flows  when  these  words  are  used.  Some- 
times a "word"  is  longer  than  one  word  (Lewis 
1993). 

Word  form  problems: 

*Going  to  station  by  bicycle  is  economy . 

This  shows  that  the  student  has  problems  with 
word  forms.  It  also  presents  the  opportunity  to 
deal  with  the  difference  in  meaning  between 
"economic"  and  "economical." 


Word  order  differences: 

*In  the  future,  your  collection  of  stamps  will  be 
more  worth  than  now. 

Omissions: 

*1  will  lend  ¥10,000,000  to  buy  new  car. 

This  presented  the  opportunity  to  highlight 
the  need  for  a second  person  in  this  sentence. 

Common  usage  problems: 

*Gold  and  Silver  is  not  same  worth ? value ? 

An  added  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that  teacher 
preparation  and  scoring  time  is  greatly  reduced.  The 
teacher  is  then  freed  to  take  more  time  over  analysis 
of  scores  and  dealing  with  particular  students'  vo- 
cabulary problems.  Analysis  of  errors  made  may  also 
indicate  areas  for  future  classroom  focus. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Vocabulary,  Testing,  Evaluation 
Learner  English  Level:  False  Beginner  and  higher 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Jr.  High  and  older 
Preparation  Time:  minimal  (enough  to  select  10  words) 
Activity  Time:  one  class  period  or  two, 
with  homework  assigned 
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lem  create  additional  problems:  Sairishu  classes  fail  to 
build  on  previous  classes;  having  students  repeat  a 
class  neglects  or  even  discourages  their  motivation. 
In  many  cases,  such  make-up  classes,  instead  of  em- 
powering students  or  putting  them  in  charge  of  their 
learning,  may  actually  make  them  feel  more  like 
failures  than  before. 

By  using  the  make-up  class  or  last  class  as  a remedial 
class,  however,  teachers  can  help  students  they  al- 
ready know  with  material  directly  related  to  the 
courses  that  the  students  failed.  In  addition,  students 
are  at  least  externally  motivated  by  the  immediate 
possibility  of  passing  the  course.  While  one  or  two 
classes  are  hardly  enough  to  reverse  students'  self- 
images,  they  seem  to  offer  more  than  programs  which 
may  actually  reinforce  failure.  With  the  new 
Monbusho  policies  and  the  introduction  of  the  grade 
point  average  system,  administrators  and  teachers 
will  have  to  address  the  issue  of  non-performing 
students  more  urgently  in  the  future. 
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edited  by  katharine  isbell  & oda  masaki 

The  Fascination  of  Europe.  Joan  McConnell.  Tokyo: 
Seibido,  1998.  pp.  ii  + 110.  ¥1,600.  ISBN:  4-7919- 
1264-0  C1082.  Cassette  ¥5,000. 

Beneath  the  Surface.  Paul  Stapleton.  Tokyo:  Seibido, 
1998.  pp.  vi  + 82.  ¥1,500.  ISBN:  4-7919-1266-7  C1082. 
Cassette  ¥5,000. 

These  readers  appear  to  be  directed  towards  the  same 
audience,  university  or  high  school  students,  but  they 
are  very  different  types  of  texts.  One  combines  simplis- 
tic ideas  expressed  in  difficult  travelogue  language 
while  the  other  manages  to  cover  its  subject  in  some 
depth,  keeping  the  language  simple  and  direct. 

The  Fascination  of  Europe  is  a kind  of  travel  guide  full 
of  the  snippets  of  information  about  history,  art,  or 
food  found  in  travel  advertisements.  At  around  2,500 
words,  each  of  the  eight  chapters  is  a little  long,  but 
each  chapter  is  subdivided  into  five  parts  that  can  be 
read  as  individual  texts.  Line  numbers  and  a glossary 
are  also  provided  for  ease  of  use  in  the  classroom,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  photographs  and  maps  to  illustrate 
the  text.  The  book  makes  no  pretence  at  any  kind  of 
analytical  depth,  and  so  is  sometimes  jarring  to  a 
native  speaker  in  its  superficial  assumptions  and 
omissions.  It  portrays  a tourist  Europe  of  funny  food, 
strange  customs,  and  old  monuments.  Despite  the 
Japanese  publisher,  the  book  appears  to  have  been 
written  for  North  Americans  with  frequent  references 
to  how  such  visitors  will  feel  in  the  "old  world,"  but 
none  to  Japanese  perceptions  or  cultural  links.  Nor  is 
there  coverage  of  the  things  that  concern  Europeans, 
for  example,  political  dissent,  immigration,  or  unrest 
caused  by  the  reunification  of  Germany.  Curiously 
for  a book  published  in  1998,  the  Bosnian  conflict 
doesn't  get  a mention  even  though  the  Balkans  mer- 
its a section  to  itself.  And  while  there  is  a potted 
history  of  Russia,  the  enormous  social  upheavals  of 
the  1990s  are  ignored.  All  this  aside,  as  an  example  of 
the  genre,  it's  more  accessible  than  most. 

Although  Beneath  the  Surface,  too,  is  written  from 
an  American  perspective,  the  writer  addresses  himself 
directly  to  a Japanese  reader  in  fulfillment  of  his  aim 
"to  reach  a better  understanding  of  both  Japanese 
and  North  American  culture"  (p  iii).  The  book  com- 
pares various  aspects  of  American  and  Japanese  daily 
life  in  an  attempt  to  show  the  underlying  cultural  and 
ideological  basis  for  the  differences.  Areas  looked  at 
include  some  predictable  ones,  such  as  communica- 
tion styles,  marriage  and  family,  food  (hamburgers 
and  sushi),  universities  and  student  life,  and  some 
more  intriguing  ones  such  as  space  and  silence  and 
television  commercials.  The  chapter  on  the  economy 
is  presented  in  a lively  way  by  focussing  on  such  daily 
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items  as  credit  cards  versus  prepaid  cards,  televisions, 
and  airline  tickets.  The  connections  between  high 
and  low  crime  rates,  individual  versus  group  rights, 
police  powers,  and  the  different  justice  systems  are 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  law.  The  writer  ac- 
knowledges the  danger  of  overgeneralising  in  projects 
of  this  kind  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  look  at  both 
sides  of  each  issue  and  finds  similarities  as  well  as 
differences  between  the  two  cultures.  He  skillfully 
manages  to  keep  the  language  accessible  while  not 
avoiding  the  complexity  of  the  issues.  At  around  800 
words,  each  of  the  16  chapters  can  easily  be  read 
either  in  class  or  as  preparation. 

Clearly,  Beneath  the  Surface  is  my  choice  for  a reader 
in  its  treatment  of  the  reader  as  an  adult,  its  demon- 
stration that  difficult  ideas  can  be  put  in  plain  English, 
and  its  recognition  that  cultural  understanding  and 
language  learning  are  inseparable. 

Reviewed  by  Michael  Carroll 
Kyoto  University  of  Education 


TOEIC  Vocabulary.  Takashi  Shimaoka  and  Mark 
Melichar.  Tokyo:  Aratake  Shuppan,  1996.  pp.  vii  + 
211.  ¥1,500.  ISBN:  4-87043-133-5. 

One  of  twelve  in  a series  of  self-study  guides  on  TOEIC 
and  TOEFL  test  preparation  by  the  publisher,  TOEIC 
Vocabulary  tests  and  explains  nearly  500  words  and 
phrases  that  may  be  found  on  the  TOEIC. 

The  book  is  divided  in  three  sections;  nouns,  verbs, 
and  adjectives/adverbs.  The  words  or  phrases  in  each 
section  are  arranged  alphabetically.  The  text  presents 
each  word  as  it  might  be  used  on  the  TOEIC  test  itself 
with  one  problem  per  word  or  phrase.  The  target  word 
or  phrase  is  used  in  a model  sentence,  followed  by  four 
multiple-choice  answers  using  definitions  or  syn- 
onyms. At  the  bottom  of  each  page  is  a space  for  the 
student  to  mark  answers.  On  the  facing  page  are 
Japanese  translations  of  the  sample  sentences.  This  is 
accompanied  by  an  explanation  of  the  target  word  or 
phrase,  derivatives  of  the  word  in  many  cases,  an 
explanation  of  the  correct  response,  an  explanation  of 
differences  in  similar-sounding  or  similar-meaning 
words,  and  an  answer  key.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is  an 
index  of  all  the  words  and  phrases  with  the  parts  of 
speech  and  a Japanese  translation  listed. 

The  words  and  phrases  chosen  for  this  text  are  those 
which  have  appeared  on  the  TOEIC  test  several  times. 
An  examination  of  the  vocabulary  chosen  for  this 
book  reveals  a heavy  emphasis  on  business-related 
jargon,  which  is  appropriate  for  the  TOEIC,  for  ex- 
ample, billing  cycle , class  action  suit , deductible , cellular 
communication  and  cost-effective  have  been  included. 
Occasionally  a rather  easy  (almost)  or  rare  ( amenable ) 
word  has  been  chosen.  One  interesting  inclusion  is  the 
expression  "Are  you  okay?"  which  is  often  mistakenly 
used  by  Japanese  to  mean  "Is  that  okay  with  you?" 
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More  of  these  specifically  Japanese  student-related 
errors  would  be  welcome,  but  perhaps  more  appropri- 
ately in  a text  for  the  listening  section  of  the  TOEIC. 

TOEIC  Vocabulary  is  intended  to  be  a self-study  text. 
The  English  text  with  Japanese  translation  and  expla- 
nation format  is  common  to  many  such  books  written 
for  the  general  public.  However,  the  question  is  whether 
this  sort  of  format  is  effective  in  helping  students  learn 
vocabulary  and  pass  the  TOEIC.  Readers  get  only  one 
exposure  per  word,  and  the  authors 
use  no  techniques  other  than  con- 
text and  translation  to  help  students 
learn  them.  Words  are  organized  al- 
phabetically and  by  part  of  speech;  a 
more  effective  way  might  be  to  group 
them  thematically.  The  text  is  not 
intended  as  practice  for  the  listening 
section  and  does  not  come  with  a 
tape;  however,  listening  to  the  words 
could  be  another  technique  that 
helps  the  students  learn. 

Unless  students  have  extraordinary  memorization 
skills,  they  are  unlikely  to  remember  more  than  a 
fraction  of  these  words,  even  if  only  for  the  test.  A 
sounder  approach  might  have  been  to  present  fewer 
words  more  thoroughly.  In  addition,  the  text  is  aimed 
at  students  with  higher  proficiency  levels;  lower-level 
students  are  not  likely  to  know  many  of  the  words  used 
in  the  answer  choices,  and  many  of  these  are  not 
explained  or  translated. 

The  vocabulary  chosen  for  this  book  is  certainly 
useful  for  passing  the  TOEIC  or  for  working  in  interna- 
tional contexts.  However,  the  words  and  phrases  could 
be  more  effectively  presented  using  a different  format, 
resulting  in  enhanced  learning  for  students. 

Reviewed  by  Russell  Fauss 
Miyazaki  International  College 


TransLand/JE.  Version  2.0.  Software  for  Japanese- 
English  Translation.  Brother  (Ed.).  Nagoya:  Brother, 
1998.  CD-ROM  + 77-page  manual.  From  ¥12,800  to 
¥69,800  for  full  version.  Available  in  Mac  and  Win- 
dows formats. 

TransLand/JE  # H ffl  IS  8?  # (Technical  Dictionar- 
ies). Brother  (Ed.).  Nagoya:  Brother,  1998.  CD-ROM  + 
4-page  manual.  ¥29,800.  Available  in  Version  2.0. 
Mac  and  Windows  Hybrid. 


cal  terms  divided  into  38  areas.  You  can  look  at  the 
software  at  <www.brother.co.jp/transland/>. 

The  software,  however,  is  designed  for  Japanese 
users.  The  manuals  and  menus  are  only  in  Japanese. 
Nonetheless,  this  is  not  a barrier  to  non-Japanese 
speakers  as  TransLand/JE  is  very  easy  to  use.  After 
opening  TransLand/JE,  use  it  to  open  the  file  that  you 
want  to  work  with.  Select  the  text  that  you  want 
translated  and  push  a button;  the  software  does  the 
rest.  Intermediate  and  advanced  stu- 
dents of  Japanese  should  be  able  to 
use  the  software  without  any  diffi- 
culties, but  beginners  may  want  to 
think  twice  before  purchasing  the 
software. 

Japanese  users  will  find  it  conve- 
nient to  be  able  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  final  English 
product,  but  TransLand/JE' s design 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  speakers 
of  other  languages.  When  non-Japa- 
nese users  such  as  myself  use  TransLand/JE  and  look  up 
words  that  we  do  not  know,  we  often  want  to  know  both 
the  meaning  and  reading  of  the  word.  TransLand/JE 
does  not  offer  the  readings  of  the  words,  but  there  are 
many  other  resources  which  do.  (I  use  System  Soft's 
software,  <www.systemsoft.co.jp/>,  and  other  dictio- 
naries. They  can  be  easily  stored  on  the  hard  disk  and 
some  are  available  with  academic  discounts.) 

TransLand/JE  is  excellent  translation  software,  and 
both  Japanese  and  non-Japanese  users  should  greatly 
benefit  from  using  it.  It  is  important  to  remember, 
however,  that  machine  translation  is  still  a new  field. 
It  has  grown  out  of  infancy  and  is  now  entering 
childhood.  Any  user  who  is  expecting  polished  trans- 
lation will  be  disappointed  with  TransLand/JE  or  any 
other  current  translation  software.  People  who  are 
familiar  with  translation  software  will  be  pleased  with 
the  more  or  less  understandable  translation  the  soft- 
ware produces.  Users  will  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that 
they  can  look  up  words  and  technical  terms  that  they 
do  not  know  with  the  simple  click  of  the  mouse. 

As  a student  of  the  Japanese  language,  I read  slowly 
due  to  lack  of  vocabulary  and  the  time  required  to  use 
traditional  Japanese-English  paper  dictionaries. 
TransLand/JE  has  been  an  invaluable  aid  for  learning 
and  understanding  Japanese.  I recommend  it. 

Reviewed  by  Rory  Baskin 
Shion  Junior  College 


TransLand/JE  is  relatively  affordable  software  for  Japa- 
nese to  English  translation.  This  review  is  based  on  the 
full  ¥69,800  version  for  Macintosh  computers.  As  far  as 
I am  aware,  Macintosh  users  do  not  have  any  other 
options  today  for  high  quality  translation  software  at 
anywhere  near  this  price.  The  TransLand/JE  Technical 
Dictionary  CD-ROM  is  a helpful  supplement  to  the 
dictionaries  that  come  with  Version  2.0  of  TransLand/JE. 
Reasonably  priced  at  ¥29,800,  there  are  810,000  techni- 

ERIC 


Did  you  know  JALT  offers  research 
grants?  For  details,  contact  the 
JALT  Central  Office. 
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Recently  Received 

compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas 
reviewers  are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom 
related  books  must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom. 
An  asterisk  indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark 
indicates  third  and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items 
will  be  discarded  after  the  3 1st  of  July.  Please  contact 
Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison.  Materials  will  be 
held  for  two  weeks  before  being  sent  to  reviewers  and 
when  requested  by  more  than  one  reviewer  will  go  to 
the  reviewer  with  the  most  expertise  in  the  field.  Please 
make  reference  to  qualifications  when  requesting 
materials.  Publishers  should  send  all  materials  for 
review,  both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and 
for  teachers,  to  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Children's  Materials 

Macfarlane,  M.,  & Whitney,  N.  (1998).  Open  house:  Come 
in  (student's,  workbook,  cassette).  Oxford:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Macfarlane,  M.,  & Whitney,  N.  (1998).  Open  house:  Step  up 
(student's,  workbook).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 
Course  Books 

Bradley,  S.,  Dyer,  W.,  Hayman,  J.,  Soars,  J.,  & L.  (1996). 
Intermediate  headway:  Australia  (student's,  teacher's,  cas- 
sette). Melbourne:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Bradley,  S.,  Dyer,  W.,  Hayman,  J.,  Soars,  J.,  & L.  (1997). 
Pre-Intermediate  headway:  Australia  (student's,  teacher's, 
cassette).  Melbourne:  Oxford  University  Press. 

*Grohe,  W.,  & Root,  C.  (1996).  Speaking  globally:  English  in 
an  international  context  (student's,  cassette).  New  Jersey: 
Prentice  Hall  Regents. 

Dictionaries 

* Cambridge  international  dictionary  of  idioms.  (1998).  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press. 

* Cambridge  international  dictionary  of  phrasal  verbs.  (1997). 

Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Reading 

!Heron,  E.  (1998).  Intensive  care:  The  story  of  a nurse 
(abridged  version).  Tokyo:  Japanese  Nursing  Associa- 
tion Publishing  Company  Ltd. 

For  Teachers 

*Brookes,  A.,  & Grundy,  P.  (1998).  Beginning  to  write: 
Writing  activities  for  elementary  and  intermediate  learners. 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

*Day,  R.,  & Bamford,  J.  (1998).  Extensive  reading  in  the 
second  language  classroom.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press. 

*Malmkjaer,  K.,  & Williams,  J.  (Eds.).  (1998).  Context  in 
language  learning  & language  understanding.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

*Marsland,  B.  (1998).  Lessons  from  nothing:  Activities  for 
language  teaching  with  limited  time  and  resources.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press. 
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edited  by  thorn  simmons 

JALT  Publications  Budget  Cuts  and  Strategies 
At  their  May  15,  1999,  meeting,  the  Executive  Board 
received  a budget  update  from  Publications  Board 
Chair  Bill  Acton  outlining  a point-by-point  manage- 
ment strategy  on  how  to  keep  publication  finances  on 
budget  this  year.  The  strategy  for  TUT  entails  (a)  a 
layout  redesign  and  placing  of  information  to  lower 
the  overall  number  of  pages  across  the  year,  (b)  a less 
expensive  type  of  cover  stock,  (c)  shorter,  pithier 
pieces  from  authors,  and  (d)  continuing  the  search  for 
offshore  printing  options.  The  financial  strategy  de- 
cided upon  for  the  JALT  Journal  includes  (a)  not  pub- 
lishing the  fall  volume,  but  the  next  May  2000  volume 
will  be  50%  larger;  and  (b)  redoubling  efforts  to  find  the 
best  possible  offshore  printing  for  the  May  2000  vol- 
ume. The  JAM  received  by  members  in  April  will  be  the 
only  one  published  in  fiscal  1999-2000,  unless  a pub- 
lisher can  be  found  to  finance  a future  JAM  production. 

I would  like  to  stress  that  the  above  options  will  be 
exercised  as  budgetary  circumstances  dictate.  Addi- 
tionally I would  like  to  stress  that  these  options  were 
created  due  to  a shortfall  in  revenue  over  the  past  year. 
The  JALT  Publications  Board  stayed  well  within  its 
operating  budget  for  fiscal  1998,  based  upon  reason- 
able income  projections.  Unfortunately  the  projected 
income  did  not  materialize.  Advertising  was  down. 
Membership  declined.  Conference  attendance  de- 
clined. Postal  costs  increased.  Production  costs  in- 
creased. JALT  Publications  were  hit  with  a triple 
whammy,  and  the  PB  has  in  every  way  acted  respon- 
sibly to  adjust  to  the  economic  cicumstances  affecting 
JALT.  Finally  the  following  should  be  noted:  Two 
million  yen  will  be  raised  by  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Publications  Board  to  stay  on  budget:  including  a 
savings  of  ¥1.2  million  by  postponing  the  autumn 
issue  of  JALT  Journal,  ¥600,000  from  various  TLT 
changes,  and  ¥250,000  in  anonymous  donations  from 
a few  members  of  the  publications  staff. 

JALT  regrets  the  postponement  of  publication  of  the 
forthcoming  JAM  issue,  as  well  as  the  cancellation  of  the 
November  issue  of  JALT  Journal.  Financial  realities  have 
made  them  a necessity.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  situa- 
tion will  turn  around,  but  we  will  not  know  for  the 
immediate  future. 

Gene  van  Troyer 
JALT  President 


Financial  Planning  Team:  Call  for  Support 
The  Financial  Planning  Team  (FPT)  has  been  working 
hard  to  secure  new  JALT  Sponsors,  but  trying  to  get  in 
the  front  door  to  these  companies  is  not  easy.  Your 
support  and — especially — introductions  could  help 
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us  put  JALT  back  on  solid  financial  ground.  If  you 
have  any  contacts  with  any  likely  companies — either 
as  potential  investors  or  as  advertisers  interested  in 
JALT's  extensive  market — the  FPT  would  love  to  hear 
from  you.  (Please  contact  me  or  any  of  the  people 
listed  below  using  your  JALT  Directory  Supplement.) 
David  McMurray  has  been  putting  together  financial 
packages  to  offer  companies  when  we  have  commu- 
nications established.  From  his  encouragement  and 
advice  we  have  learned  a lot  about  JALT,  how  to 
present  JALT  most  effectively,  and  how  to  secure 
possible  JALT  Sponsors. 

What  we  really  need  now  are  personal  contacts  so 
we  can  set  up  the  initial  communications. 

These  past  few  months  we  have  been  working  on 
many  projects  with  limited  success,  and  we  are  still 
working  on  the  following:  Ross  Alexander,  Japan 
Times,  Mainichi,  JICA,  OCI,  WDI,  Northwest,  United 
Airlines,  Lloyd's  Bank,  Global  On  Line,  and  Apple 
Computers.  If  you  have  any  contacts  in  companies 
that  you  could  share  with  us,  it  would  mean  so  much 
to  all  of  JA]LT.  Jerry  Halvorsen,  David  McMurray, 
Seike  Masaki,  Takubo  Motonobu  and  the  rest  of  the 
JCO  staff  are  doing  an  incredible  job  of  getting  into 
the  companies,  negotiating  with  their  top  executives 
and  "selling"  JALT,  with  all  its  potential  to  them.  But 
it  is  not  easy  and  we  can't,  unfortunately,  always 
chalk  up  a success.  The  team  and  all  of  us  in  JALT 
appreciate  the  tremendous  additional  help  from  Mark 
Zeid,  David  Neill  Julia  Anson-Cartwright,  Larry  Cisar, 
and  Jill  Robbins.  But  the  most  sincere  appreciation, 
what  would  mean  the  most  to  them,  would  be  an 
offer  from  you  to  help  too. 

On  behalf  of  the  FPT ’ 
Michelle  Nagashima 
t/f:  048-874-2996 
<shel@gol.com> 


New  Finance  Team  in  Central  Office 
Please  join  me  in  a fond  farewell  to  our  bookkeeper, 
Ms.  Yukie  Kano,  from  the  JALT  Central  Office.  She 
has  been  with  us  through  thick  and  thin  for  three 
years  and  prior  to  that  was  a dedicated,  ever-friendly 
volunteer.  Yukie  has  a new  home  in  the  United  States 
and  says,  "Hello,  I'm  alive  and  well,"  to  all  her 
friends.  <Aimlight@aol.com>  is  her  new  address. 

Mrs.  Setsu  Sakamoto  is  our  new  bookkeeper.  She 
received  training  from  Yukie,  and  during  her  first  few 
busy  months  on  the  job  has  contacted  every  chapter 
and  SIG  treasurer  to  ensure  their  year-end  bookkeep- 
ing was  accurate.  She  joins  our  JALT  Financial  Man- 
ager Mr.  Motonobu  Takubo  in  Central  Office. 

Please  note,  also,  that  the  new  finance  team  phone 
number  is  03-3837-1633. 

David  McMurray 
JALT  Treasurer 
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Gifu  Chapter  in  the  Works 
On  May  30  at  Asahi  University,  20  Gifu  members  of 
JALT  held  their  fourth  meeting.  They  heard  Brad 
Deacon's  "Timed  Conversations"  presentation  and 
selected  officers  as  follows:  President,  Steven  Bohme; 
Vice  President,  Baden  Firth;  Program  Chair,  Paul  Doyon; 
Membership  Chair,  Georgina  Read;  Treasurer,  Theresa 
Kannenberg.  Fourteen  JALT  memberships  were  col- 
lected. To  date,  40  JALT  members  have  signed  on  for 
a future  Gifu  chapter. 


edited  by  david  dycus  & kinugawa  takao 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by  the 
column  editor  to  submit  announcements  written  in  a 
paragraph  format  and  not  in  abbreviated  or  outline  form. 

Call  for  Participation:  12th  World  Congress  of  Ap- 
plied Linguistics  ( AILA  '99  Tokyo) — The  AILA  '99 
Tokyo  world  congress  will  be  held  from  August  1-6, 
1999  at  Waseda  University,  Tokyo.  The  theme  of  the 
congress  is  "The  Roles  of  Language  in  the  21st  Cen- 
tury: Unity  and  Diversity."  Approximately  1,000 
papers  will  be  delivered,  110  symposiums  held,  and 
120  poster  presentations  given  at  AILA'99,  repre- 
senting every  field  of  applied  linguistics.  In  addition, 
two  plenary  session  speakers  will  be  featured — Pro- 
fessor Yasushi  Akashi  and  Professor  Henry 
Widdowson.  There  will  also  be  four  special  sympo- 
siums that  should  prove  of  interest  to  JALT  members: 
"Applied  Linguistics:  Today  and  Tomorrow,"  "Kanji 
Culture:  Uniqueness  and  Universality,"  "Language 
Education,"  and  "Assistive  Technology."  JALT  mem- 
bers are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this  event.  For 
further  information,  please  refer  to  our  homepage  at 
<langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jacet/AILA99>. 

Call  for  Presenters:  JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini-Confer- 
ence— The  Tokyo  area  chapters  are  jointly  sponsor- 
ing a one-day  conference  on  Sunday,  December  5, 
1999,  at  Komazawa  University  from  9:30-17:00.  Its 
theme  is  "Classroom  Practice:  Forging  New  Direc- 
tions." The  Junior  and  Senior  High  SIG  and  the 
Teaching  Children  SIG  will  host  the  Featured  Series 
Presentations  on  Reading,  with  both  teacher  and 
publisher  sessions  about  teaching  reading.  Proposals 
for  presentation  of  papers,  workshops,  and  demon- 
strations are  being  accepted  until  July  15  by  email, 
on-line  or  by  diskette.  Visit  the  website  at 
<home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/tmmc>  or  contact  the  pro- 
gram chair  (contact  information  below)  for  details. 

Show  & Tell  (15  minutes)  and  Short  papers  (20 
minutes)  submissions  are  also  due  by  Sept.  25.  Include 
a 50-75  word  summary  of  your  favorite  classroom 
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activity,  learning  strategy,  or  game  or  present  a mini- 
paper on  your  teaching  and  research.  See  June  TXT  or 
the  website  for  submission  details.  Contact:  David 
Brooks,  t/f:  042-335-8049  <dbrooks@planetall.com>. 

Acceptances  will  be  sent  in  September. 

Call  for  Presenters:  JALT99  Material  Writers  SIG 
Roundtable— The  Material  Writers  SIG  is  looking  for 
published  authors  to  take  part  in  their  JALT99. 
Roundtable  on  the  theme  of  "Publishing  in  Japan." 
The  roundtable  will  feature  representatives  from 
Japan-based  publishing  companies  advising  prospec- 
tive authors  on  how  to  get  published,  as  well  as 
published  authors  who  will  share  their  own  publish- 
ing experiences.  We  are  looking  for  authors  who 
would  like  to  participate  in  a roundtable  and  who 
can  give  advice  to  up-and-coming  authors.  To  take 
part  in  the  roundtable  or  for  more  information, 
please  contact  Christine  Chinen:  Material  Writers 
SIG  Program  Co-Chair;  t/f:  092-812-2668;  email 
<chris@kyushu.com>. 

Call  for  Participation:  NLP  Training  Courses — NLP 
(Neurolinguistic  Programming  Association  and 
MetaMaps)  are  proud  to  announce  courses  to  be 
given  in  Nagoya  and  Tokyo  by  Richard  Bolstad  and 
Margot  Hamblett,  Master  NLP  and  Hypnotherapy 
Trainers  from  New  Zealand.  In  Nagoya,  at  Nanzan 
University,  they  will  offer  a two-day  Introductory 
Course  with  bilingual  interpretation  from  July  31  to 
Aug.  1,  followed  by  a four-day  Educational  Hypnosis 
Course  from  Aug.  2-5.  Participation  in  the  Educa- 
tional Hypnosis  Course  is  restricted  to  those  who 
have  completed  the  Introductory  Course  or  who 
have  a NLP  Practitioner  Certificate.  In  Tokyo,  at 
Tokyo  Jogakkan  Junior  College,  they  will  again  offer 
a two-day  Introductory  Course  from  Aug.  7-8,  fol- 
lowed by  the  four-day  Educational  Hypnosis  Course 
from  August  9-12.  The  same  restrictions  noted  above 
apply  to  the  Educational  Hypnosis  Course.  For  those 
wanting  the  NLP  Practitioner  certification,  further 
training  is  available  August  14-19  and  21-26.  For 
more  information  in  Japanese  contact:  Momoko 
Adachi;  t/f:  052-833-7968.  For  information  in  En- 
glish contact:  Linda  Donan;  t/f:  052-872-5836; 
<donan@hum.nagoya-cu.ac.jp>;  or  Sean  Conley;  t: 
0427-88-5004;  <Sean.Conley@sit.edu>. 

Call  for  Participation:  LTRC  99 — The  Japan  Lan- 
guage Testing  Association  (JLTA)  will  host  the  21st 
Language  Testing  Research  Colloquium  (LTRC)  at 
the  Tsukuba  International  Convention  Center  from 
Wednesday,  July  28  through  Saturday,  July  31,  1999. 
The  theme  of  this  year's  conference  is  "The  Social 
Responsibility  of  Language  Testing  in  the  21st  Cen- 
tury." A panel  discussion,  symposia,  research  papers, 
and  poster  sessions  will  be  given  by  over  40  scholars 
from  around  the  world.  Among  the  featured  speakers 
are:  Alan  Davies  (University  of  Edinburgh),  Elana 
Shohamy  (Tel  Aviv  University),  Bernard  Spolsky 
(Bar-Ilan  University),  Tim  McNamara  (University  of 
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Melbourne),  Ikuo  Amano  (Center  for  National  Uni- 
versity Finance),  Nancy  Cole  (President,  ETS),  Hiroshi 
Ikeda  (Educational  Testing  Research  Center,  Japan 
Institute  of  Lifelong  Learning),  Lyle  Bachman  (UCLA) 
and  Charles  Alderson  (Lancaster  Uniyersity).  Con- 
tact the  secretariat  by  email  at  <youichi@avis.ne.  jp> 
or  see  the  JLTA  WWW  site  at  <www.avis.ne.jp/ 
~youichi/JLTA.html>  for  more  details. 

The  Language  Teacher  Staff  Recruitment — The  Lan- 
guage Teacher  needs  English  language  proofreaders 
immediately.  Qualified  applicants  will  be  J ALT  mem- 
bers with  language  teaching  experience,  Japanese 
residency,  a fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can 
process  Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require 
several  hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month, 
listserv  subscription,  and  occasional  meetings,  on- 
line and  face-to-face.  If  more  qualified  candidates 
apply  than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider  them  in 
order  as  further  vacancies  appear. 

The  supervised  apprentice  program  ofThe  Language 
Teacher  trains  proofreaders  in  TLT  style,  format,  and 
operations.  Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  experi- 
enced proofreaders,  rotating  from  section  to  section 
of  the  magazine  until  they  become  familiar  with 
TLT s operations  as  a whole.  They  then  assume 
proofreading  tasks  themselves.  Consequently,  when 
annual  or  occasional  staff  vacancies  arise,  the  best 
qualified  candidates  tend  to  come  from  current  staff, 
and  the  result  is  often  a succession  of  vacancies  filled 
and  created  in  turn.  As  a rule,  TLT  recruits  publicly 
for  proofreaders  and  translators  only,  giving  senior 
proofreaders  and  translators  first  priority  as  other 
staff  positions  become  vacant. 

Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover  letter  to 
William  Acton;  JALT  Publications  Board  Chair; 
Nagaikegami  6410-1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi, 
Aichi-ken  488-0872;  <i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya- 
u.ac.jp>. 

Then  order  binders  for  your  LTs. 

JALT  Central  Office  announces  a slight  price 
increase  (+5%)  in  JALT  binders. 

Please  note  the  new  prices  when  placing  your 
orders: 

Single  binders  ¥990  each 
2-4  binders  ¥920  each 
5 or  more  binders  ¥890  each 
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JALT  News  Special 

A Brief  History  of  JALT 

Mark  Zeid;  National  Public  Relations  Chair 

This  year;  the  Japan  Association  for  Language  Teach- 
ing holds  its  Silver  Anniversary  conference  in  Maebashi, 
Gunma.  As  we  gear  up  for  the  celebration,  let's  take  a 
look  back.  It  all  began  when  teachers  got  together  to 
exchange  ideas  at  LIOJ,  the  Language  Institute  of 
Japan,  in  Odawara,  not  knowing  they  were  about  to 
create  one  of  the  largest,  most  effective  language 
education  associations  in  Japan. 

JALT  does  not  have  a birth  certificate,  and  its  exact 
beginnings  are  unclear.  The  first  JALT  language  con- 
ference was  held  at  LIOJ  in  July,  1975,  but  some  date 
JALT's  founding  from  a previous  conference  at  LIOJ, 
when  the  idea  germinated  and  planning  began.  Over 
the  years,  the  1974  date  has  become  accepted,  and 
therefore  JALT99  marks  JALT's  25th  anniversary. 

Records  do  clearly  show  that  Tom  Pendergast  was 
the  first  president,  when  a group  of  about  50  teachers 
in  Kansai  formed  the  Kansai  Association  of  Language 
teachers  (KALT)  in  1976.  As  more  members  joined, 
what  started  as  a collective  of  teachers  developed  into 
an  organization  with  a solid  structure  and  purpose. 

Then  David  Bycina  and  Doug  Tomlinson  founded 
the  Kanto  Association  of  Language  Teachers  in  Tokyo, 
and  around  the  same  time,  Charles  Adamson  started 
the  Tokai  Association  of  Language  Teachers  in  Nagoya. 
In  1977,  representatives  of  the  three  groups  got  to- 
gether to  form  The  Japan  Association  of  Language 
Teachers,  a national,  not-for-profit  organization,  with 
an  annual  conference  and  a constitution  with  bylaws. 
With  approximately  300  members  nationwide,  JALT 
then  became  the  first  Asian  affiliate  of  TESOL. 

The  next  chapter  was  the  Chugoku  or  Hiroshima 
Chapter,  started  by  Marie  Tsuruda  in  1978.  In  the  same 
year,  Timothy  Lewis  started  the  Kyushu  Chapter,  and 
Bonnie  Hamn  started  the  Shikoku  Chapter.  The  organi- 
zation had  grown  to  almost  1,000  members.  As  new 
chapters  formed,  JALT  became  a national  organization 
instead  of  an  affiliation  of  local  ones,  and  The  JALT 
Newsletter  became  a monthly  publication. 

Around  this  time,  a prominent  Japanese  educator 
proposed  that  JALT  restrict  membership  to  foreigners 
and  that  the  Japanese  members  set  up  their  own 
organization.  Communication  would  be  easier,  he 
suggested,  with  two  organizations  working  side  by 
side,  one  in  English  and  the  other  in  Japanese.  The 
executive  committee,  however,  decided  to  keep  JALT 
open  to  all,  regardless  of  nationality,  language,  or 
place  of  teaching,  work,  or  study. 

In  1983,  The  ) ALT  Newsletter  appointed  a Japanese 
editor,  leading  to  an  increase  in  articles  in  Japanese.  In 
1984,  it  became  The  Language  Teacher.  Of  all  major 
language  teaching  organizations  such  as  TESOL  or 
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IATEFL,  JALT  alone  produces  a monthly  publication, 
as  well  as  annual  and  semi-annual  ones. 

During  the  80s,  JALT  took  its  present  form:  Japanese 
involvement  in  JALT  grew,  and  a Japanese  national 
chaired  the  JALT85  international  conference.  The  Bi- 
lingualism and  Multilingual  National  Special  Interest 
Group  formed,  soon  joined  by  Video  and  Global 
Issues.  JALT  expanded  to  more  than  30  chapters  from 
Okinawa  to  Hokkaido,  became  a branch  of  IATEFL, 
and  developed  relationships  with  other  language  or- 
ganizations. The  JALT  Central  Office  took  over  many 
routine  operations  and  developed  the  procedures  used 
today.  JALT89,  at  Notre  Dame  Seishin  University  in 
Okayama,  was  the  first  conference  held  outside  the 
Kanto,  Kansai,  or  Tokai  region. 

Though  the  mature  JALT  remains  essentially  the 
same,  it  went  through  changes  during  the  90s.  The 
current  office  manager,  Junko  Fujio,  was  hired  in  1992 
and  a full-time  financial  manager,  Motonobu  Takubo, 
was  hired  in  1998.  At  one  point,  the  organization's 
reserves  totaled  more  than  44  million  yen.  Then  the 
bubble  economy  burst.  Meanwhile,  the  costs  of  ser- 
vices and  materials  for  publications  had  increased.  The 
annual  conference  had  become  too  large  for  academic 
sites  and  had  to  use  costly  commercial  ones.  Many 
foreign  teachers  lost  jobs  and  left  Japan.  Ad  revenues 
shrank  as  textbook  companies  merged.  Then  econo- 
mies throughout  Asia  collapsed,  and  with  them  their 
textbook  markets  and  publishers'  advertising  budgets. 
JALT's  accounting  procedures  were  inadequate  to  deal 
with  these  problems,  and  with  reserve  funds  depleted, 
we  faced  a financial  crisis.  Larry  Cisar  took  over  as 
National  Treasurer  and  with  the  financial  steering 
committee  brought  expenses  under  control.  JALT  pre- 
pares to  enter  a new  millennium  with  a balanced 
budget,  operating  in  the  black. 

Meanwhile,  JALT  expanded  to  39  chapters  and  over 
3,400  members,  including  almost  70  Associate  and 
Commercial  Members.  Its  SIGs  cover  16  fields. 

JALT94,  in  Matsuyama  on  Shikoku,  was  the  first 
conference  held  off  the  main  island  of  Honshu;  In 
1997,  JALT  led  development  of  the  first  Pan  Asian 
Conference  in  Bangkok,  to  be  followed  by  the  second 
at  Seoul  this  October,  the  third  in  Kitakyushu  in  2001, 
and  the  fourth  tentatively  Taipei  in  2003.  JALT's  Asian 
Scholar  Exchange  Program  brings  teachers  from  Asian 
countries  to  meet  teachers  and  speak  throughout 
Japan  and  at  the  annual  international  conference. 

What  does  the  future  hold?  JALT  will  become  one  of 
the  first  nonprofit  organizations  recognized  by  the 
Japanese  Government  under  the  1998  NPO  Law.  As 
finances  come  under  control,  JALT  seeks  more  and 
better  ways  to  serve  and  increase  its  membership  and 
to  improve  ties  with  other  Asian  countries  through  the 
Pan  Asian  Conferences  and  exchange  programs. 

An  earlier  version  of  this  account  appeared  on  the  ELT 
News  website:  www.eltnews.com 
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Special  Interest  Group 
News  • 

edited  by  tom  memer 
CALL  SIG  <jaltcall.org> 

This  is  your  last  chance  to  contribute  to  JALT  CALL 
SIG's  newest  publication,  slated  to  come  out  in  the 
fall  of  1999.  We  are  looking  for  short  practical 
articles.  Submissions  can  be  made  by  email,  floppy  or 
through  the  web  until  July  31.  See  how  to  format 
your  idea  at  <jaltcall.org/pub99/>  or  email  the  editor 
Kevin  Ryan  at  <pub99@jaltcall.org>. 

ito  7 m i 
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Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership 
in  Education  SIG  <www.voicenet.co.jp/-davald/ 
PALEJoumals.html> 

Journal  of  Professional  Issues  for  April  1999  has  been 
published.  Featured  is  the  Prefectural  University  of 
Kumamoto  Case  Part  Two,  with  fifty  pages  of  essays 
documenting,  for  public  reference,  how  a union 
formed  and  run  by  non-Japanese  can  carry  on  a 
successful  campaign  against  a government-spon- 
sored university.  The  full  April  edition  has  been 
hypertexted  at  <www.voicenet.co.jp/-davald/ 
PALE499.html>. 

[Journal  of  Professional  IssuesJ  4 $ ft  Z L 

Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education  SIG 
GALE;s  first  mini-conference  on  various  topics  con- 
cerning sex,  gender,  and  sexual  orientation  in  lan- 
guage education  was  held  in  Tokyo,  June  20th.  If  you 
missed  it,  join  GALE  and  read  the  presentation 
summaries  in  our  next  newsletter. 

r®  < ti £ Wo 

For  details  of  activities  and  publications  of  other  SIGs, 
please  visit  the  SIG  homepages/sites  listed  below. 

z LTIi, 

Bilingual  SIG 

www.kaga  wa- j c.ac . j p /-steve_mc/ j altbsig/ 

College  and  University  Educators  SIG 
www.wild-e.org/cue/ 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School  SIG 
www.esl.sakuragaoka.ac.jp/tsh/ 


Learner  Development  SIG 
odyssey.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp/html/hnicoll/ 
leamerdev/homeE.html 
Teacher  Education  SIG 
members.xoom.com/jalt_teach/ 

Testing  and  Evaluation  SIG 
www.geocities.com/-newfields/test/index.html 
Video  SIG  members.tripod.com/-jalt_video/ 

Foreign  Language  Literacy  SIG 
www.aasa.ac.jp/-dcdycus/ 

SIG  Contact  Information 
Bilingualism -Chair.  Peter  Gray;  t/f:  011-897-9891(h); 
pag@sapporo.email.ne.jp 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning -Coordinator. 
Bryn  Holmes;  t:  05617-3-2111  ext  26306(w);  f: 
05617-5-2711(w);  holmes@nucba.ac.jp 
College  and  University  Educators -Coordinator.  Alan 
Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-3757-7008(h); 
asm@typhoon.co.jp 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education -Coordinator 
and  Newsletter  Editor.  Kip  A.  Cates;  t/f:  0857-28- 
2428(h);  kcates@fed.tottori-u.ac.jp 
Japanese  as  a Second  Language-Coordinator: 
Haruhara  Kenichiro;  t:  03-3694-9348(h);  f:03-3694- 
3397(h);  BXA02040@niftyserve.or.jp;  Coordinator. 
Nishitani  Mari;  t:  042-580-8525(w);  f:  042-580- 
9001  (w);  mari@econ.hit-u.ac.jp 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School -Coordinator.  Barry 
Mateer;  t:  044-933-8588(h);  barrym@gol.com 
Learner  Development-Coordinator:  Hugh  Nicoll;  t: 

09 85-20-4 788 ( w) ; f:  0985-20-4807(w); 
hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp 
Material  Writers -Chair.  James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41- 
9576(w);  swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp 
Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in 
Education-Membership  Chair.  Edward  Haig;  f:  052- 
805-3875  (w);  haig@nagoya-wu.ac.jp 
Teaching  Children -Coordinator.  Aleda  Krause;  t:  048- 
776-0392;  f:  048-776-7952;  aleda@gol.com  (English); 
elnishi@gol.com  (Japanese) 

Teacher  Education -Coordinator.  Neil  Cowie;  t/f:  048- 
853-4566(h);  cowie@crisscross.com 
Testing  and  Evaluation -Chair.  Leo  Yoffe;  t/f:  027- 
233-8696(h);  lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp 
Video -Coordinator.  Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99-5 127(h); 
walsh@hagoromo  .ac.jp 

Affiliate  SIGs 

Foreign  Language  Literacy -Joint  Coordinator  (Commu- 
nications): Charles  Jannuzi;  t/f:  0776-27-7102(h); 
jannuzi@ThePentagon.com 
Other  Language  Educators  -Coordinator.  Rudolf 
Reinelt;  t/f:  089-92  7-629 3(h);  reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp 
Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education-Coordina- 
tor: Cheiron  McMahill;  t:  02 74-82-2 723(h);  f:  0270- 
65-9538(w);  chei@tohgoku.or.jp 
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• Exposure  to  realistic  language 
models 

• Personalized  and  motivating  language 
tasks 

® English  Firsthand  Cafe  website 
(www.efcafe.com)  with  resources  for 
students  and  downloadable  teaching 
activities 
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edited  by  diane  pelyk  & shiotsu  toshihiko 

I wish  to  thank  the  current  chapter  reporters  for  their 
hard  work  and  excellent  submissions  and  invite  new 
chapters  to  contact  me  for  information  about  publishing 
their  own  reports.  Diane  Pelyk,  Chapter  Reports  Editor 

Hiroshima:  April  1999 — Coping  "Wholistically,,  with 
Classroom  Stress,  by  Arlene  Alexandrovich.  The 
presenter  focused  on  daily  controllable  stress.  First, 
the  audience  brainstormed  to  create  a list  of  stressful 
situations.  Some  situations  in  Japan,  such  as  admin- 
istrative, budgets,  emotional  coercion,  and  demo- 
graphic circumstances  are  uncontrollable.  Next,  the 
presenter  discussed  stress  and  its  effects  on  the  hu- 
man body. 

The  audience  was  placed  in  four  groups  and  told  to 
brainstorm  a list  of  stress  producers.  During  a break, 
the  audience  browsed  through  a display  of  reading 
materials  on  stress.  The  goal  was  to  find  a book  which 
best  related  to  his  or  her  own  stressful  situation  and 
skim  through  it  to  find  strategies  on  how  to  cope. 
After  the  break,  the  groups  discussed  their  own  stress 
producers.  Then  each  group  presented  their  ideas  to 
the  rest  of  the  audience.  Many  helpful  methods  to 
cope  with  stress,  such  as  exercise,  good  nutrition, 
support  groups,  and  meditation  were  discussed.  (Re- 
ported by  Fujishima  Naomi) 

Hokkaido:  March  1999 — Listening  Strategies  for  Fos- 
tering Learner  Autonomy , by  Lois  Scott-Conley  and 
Sean  Conley.  Listening  strategies  play  an  important 
part  in  successful  language  acquisition.  The  present- 
ers included  practical  information  and  activities 
involving  the  explicit  teaching  of  listening  strategies 
in  class,  to  foster  independent  learning.  Teaching 
strategies  involved  a three-step  process. 

First,  listening  strategies  were  introduced  to  the 
class  through  elicitation,  teacher  amendment,  and 
addition  where  necessary.  Students  were  given  in- 
struction in  some  listening  techniques  for  pre-listen- 
ing, during,  and  post-listening. 

The  second  step  involved  a more  limited  focus,  in 
which  a variety  of  guided  practical  activities  are  used, 
allowing  the  students  opportunities  to  practice  lis- 
tening while  using  the  various  strategies.  Students 
used  the  same  listening  strategies  in  whole-class 
activities,  then  individual  students  reflected  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  strategies  they  used.  They  then 
planned  strategies  which  may  be  useful  for  the  next 
activity.  Through  this  reflection,  students  learn  from 
each  other  and  focus  on  their  own  learning  process. 
This  activity  helps  reinforce  the  use  of  the  strategies 
and  fosters  learner  autonomy. 

In  the  third  step,  freer  practice  is  utilized.  The 
students  work  more  independently  and  again  reflect 
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and  share  information  about  their  strategies.  In  this 
phase,  students  choose  which  strategies  they  will  use 
in  activities  which  are  either  chosen  by  the  teacher 
or  created  by  fellow  students.  The  presenters  de- 
scribed one  of  the  student-created  activities.  Stu- 
dents were  asked  to  choose  an  English  song  and  a 
copy  of  the  lyrics  in  English.  Then  they  created  a 
lesson  for  their  classmates  using  the  strategies  and 
activities  learned  for  each  stage  of  the  three-step 
process.  The  students  then  provided  feedback  to  one 
another  about  their  lessons  and  reflected  on  the 
process.  (Reported  by  Jennifer  Morris) 

Ibaraki:  February  1999 — Using  English  in  the  CALL 
Lab,  by  Nina  Padden.  The  presenter  demonstrated 
ways  in  which  computer  training  tasks  can  be  inte- 
grated into  CALL  (Computer  Assisted  Language  Learn- 
ing) lessons.  The  audience  worked  through  a model 
Internet  web-based  lesson  in  which  technical  in- 
structions were  presented  in  a Quick  Time  movie 
using  text,  sound,  color,  and  image.  These  instruc- 
tions were  all  designed  to  provide  simple  directions 
while  simultaneously  enhancing  target  language 
input.  After  following  these  technical  instructions  to 
complete  a central  activity  of  the  lesson,  the  com- 
puter-related language  encountered  was  recycled 
through  short  web-based  quizzes.  The  presenter  be- 
lieves such  a lesson  structure  helps  give  students 
control  over  the  pace  of  the  lesson  and  provides  the 
opportunity  to  repeat  parts  of  it  on  demand.  The 
teacher  is  then  free  to  attend  to  individual  students 
rather  than  attempting  to  deal  with  the  entire  group 
in  a lockstep  fashion.  (Reported  by  Neil  Dunn) 

Kanazawa:  April  1999 — Art  in  the  Classroom,  by 
Fiona  Dickson.  The  presenter  uses  art  in  her  senior 
high  school  EFL  classrooms  to  develop  students'  cre- 
ativity and  imagination.  She  presented  a variety  of 
lesson  activities  using  art,  including  cartoon  drawing, 
inkblots,  and  poetry,  and  showed  the  audience  beau- 
tifully bound  brochures  produced  by  her  students. 

The  presenter  introduced  one  activity  using  drama. 
The  teacher  tells  the  students  that  they  are  the 
people  in  a picture  that  it  has  become  frozen  in  time 
and  a way  to  unfreeze  them  has  just  been  discovered. 
The  students  must  determine  what  has  previously 
happened  to  them  and  what  will  occur  after  they  are 
unfrozen.  They  must  write  a skit  which  starts  at  the 
moment  illustrated  in  the  picture. 

Another  activity  involved  fun  with  fine  art.  The 
teacher  shows  a small  part  of  a painting  and  students 
must  guess  what  is  happening  in  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  After  the  complete  picture  is  shown,  the 
students  can  create  a story  based  on  it.  (Reported  by 
Kamanaka  Sechiko) 

Kitakyushu:  March  1999 — First  Day  Activities,  by 
Margaret  Orleans,  Malcolm  Swanson,  and  Chris 
Carman.  Orleans  began  with  a game  called  "Who  am 
I,"  which  she  uses  with  her  high  school  English 
classes  from  day  one.  The  names  of  famous  people 
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are  stuck  on  students'  backs  and  they  must  find  out 
their  identities  by  asking  questions  of  fellow  stu- 
dents. The  game  proceeds  more  smoothly  if  the 
teacher  first  demonstrates  the  activity,  using  one 
student  with  a famous  name  on  his  or  her  back  and 
the  other  students  as  information  providers.  Writing 
questions  on  the  board  and  brainstorming  question 
topics  also  help  the  students  play  the  game. 

Swanson  sets  an  autonomous  and  collaborative 
tone  to  his  class  from  day  one.  First  he  has  students 
look  inwards  to  their  own  expectations  of  them- 
selves and  the  teacher.  He  splits  students  into  two 
groups,  one  representing  "A  letter  grade"  students 
and  the  other  group  representing  "C  letter  grade" 
students.  The  "A"  group  must  decide  the  attributes  of 
a student  receiving  an  A-grade.  The  other  group 
decides  the  minimum  attributes  for  a C-grade.  The 
students  then  focus  on  expectations  of  their  teacher. 
Finally,  the  students  set  individual  goals,  focusing 
on  their  own  weaknesses,  which  hopefully  helps 
foster  learner  autonomy. 

Carman  demonstrated  a more  individual  approach 
with  students.  The  students  stand,  and  each  must  ask 
the  teacher  a question.  The  answer  is  followed  by  a 
question  back  to  the  student.  This  approach  allows 
the  teacher  to  make  an  initial  assessment  of  each 
student's  abilities.  It  also  helps  the  students  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  teacher.  Another  ap- 
proach involves  asking  students  to  write  three 
questions  for  their  teacher  on  a piece  of  paper.  This 
method  helps  prevent  a repetition  of  questions  and 
allows  an  interaction  with  several  students  simulta- 
neously. (Reported  by  Andrew  Zitzmann) 
Matsuyama:  February  1999 — Learning  Japanese, 
Teaching  English,  by  Jae  Dibello.  The  presenter 
compared  the  way  she  was  taught  Japanese  at  an 
American  university  with  how  she  found  English 
taught  here  in  Japan. 

While  studying  Japanese,  both  Dibello  and  her 
instructors  spoke  only  the  target  language  in  class. 
This  contrasts  with  English  teaching  in  Japan  where 
the  target  language  is  often  hardly  spoken  at  all,  and 
if  so,  is  likely  accompanied  by  a translation. 

When  Dibello  studied  Japanese,  writing  was  de- 
layed until  the  students  had  mastered  the  basics  of 
the  language.  Again,  this  was  contrasted  with  the 
situation  in  Japan,  where  writing  the  alphabet  is 
introduced  from  the  first  day  of  English  training. 

The  number  of  vocabulary  items  that  Dibello  and 
fellow  students  were  required  to  remember  was  quite 
limited.  Instead  of  quantity,  the  teachers  empha- 
sized memorizing  quality  words  which  were  consid- 
ered useful.  As  everyone  knows,  many  Japanese 
students  are  required  to  memorize  long  lists  of  words. 

Of  course  not  every  American  university  uses  this 
style  of  instruction,  called  the  Jordan  method.  Fi- 
nally, as  a glowing  endorsement  of  this  mode  of 
instruction,  the  presenter  was  able  to  pass  the  1st 
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(highest)  level  of  the  Japanese  Proficiency  Test.  (Re- 
ported by  Thomas  MacCarthy) 

Miyazaki:  April  1999 — Language  Teacher  Training, 
by  Takaki  Nobuyuki.  Takaki  outlined  the  reasons 
why  many  in-service  teachers  in  Japan  are  unable  to 
continue  their  language  teacher  training.  He  de- 
scribed them  as  having  "not  ten  years  of  experience" 
but  rather  "one  year  of  experience  repeated  for  ten 
years."  Teachers  react  to  new  ideas  in  stages.  In  the 
sunny  stage,  after  a seminar,  teachers  are  filled  with 
many  bright  ideas.  In  the  cloudy  stage,  they  begin  to 
lose  focus  as  they  return  to  their  jobs.  In  the  rainy 
stage,  they  forget  the  new  ideas  altogether  as  they 
return  to  former  daily  practices.  Takaki  showed  some 
ways  to  combat  this  atrophy  by  providing  a forum 
for  action  research,  sampling,  and  experimenting 
with  new  ideas.  This  allows  teachers  to  apply  theory 
to  practice  when  they  return  to  the  classroom.  (Re- 
ported by  Mike  Guest ) 

Nagasaki:  March  1999 — Computer  Usage  in  the  EEL 
Classroom,  by  Chad  Dupont.  The  presenter  focused 
on  examples  of  software  usage  in  EFL  classes,  fol- 
lowed by  a real-time  display  of  time-saving  tips.  He 
concluded  with  some  discussion  and  questions  con- 
cerning advantages,  disadvantages,  problems,  and 
solutions  common  to  all  computer  users. 

Dupont  explained  how  he  uses  MS  Word,  Excel, 
and  PowerPoint.  His  list  of  fascinating  word  process- 
ing software  included  lists  of  translated  proverbs, 
games,  and  songs.  He  outlined  how  grading  and 
testing  up  to  400  students  is  made  relatively  easy 
using  spreadsheet  software.  He  also  showed  how 
bilingual  translations,  or  translations  with  furigana 
can  be  used  in  reports  or  presentations.  Posters, 
banners,  and  school  newsletters  with  scanned  pho- 
tos were  displayed.  Other  software  discussed  ranged 
from  crossword  puzzles  and  commercially  available 
encyclopedia  ware  to  the  realm  of  email. 

The  presenter  then  demonstrated  various  time- 
saving tips,  using  his  own  computer  and  a room- 
sized screen.  This  included  keyboard  shortcuts, 
calculations,  text  manipulations  and  macros.  Fi- 
nally, we  discussed  some  problems,  dilemmas,  and 
questions.  (Reported  by  Timothy  Allan) 

Okayama:  February  1999 — Student  Interpretations 
of  Pairwork,  by  Peter  Burden.  Why  should  teachers 
do  pairwork?  Does  it  increase  student  talking  time, 
encourage  students  to  negotiate  meaning,  or  simply 
allow  teachers  time  for  a rest?  The  presenter  observed 
that  while  the  first  two  reasons  probably  fit  most 
teachers'  intentions,  the  third  reason  might  more 
closely  match  some  students'  perceptions. 

Burden  showed  that  students  are  often  unclear 
about  why  teachers  make  them  do  pair  activities 
such  as  information  gaps.  A task  will  succeed  or  fail 
depending  on  the  student  perceptions  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  task.  For  example,  a class  composed 
largely  of  home-stay  returnees  responded  positively 
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to  an  information  gap  activity,  recognizing  it  as  a 
good  chance  to  practice  their  communication  skills. 
The  same  task  drew  a very  different  response  in 
another  class.  Students  tried  to  obtain  the  answers  as 
quickly  as  possible,  doing  the  bare  minimum  of 
communication.  One  student  became  angry  when 
told  there  were  no  correct  answers  to  the  problems. 

Burden  discussed  solutions  to  this  perception  gap. 
Teachers  need  to  explain  the  purposes  of  lessons  that 
they  use.  In  addition,  they  need  to  remember  that 
students  are  our  customers.  We  should  not  merely 
expect  students  to  adapt  to  our  teaching  methods. 
We  also  need  to  adapt,  negotiating  our  practices  so 
that  student  needs  and  expectations  are  fulfilled. 
(Reported  by  William  Stapley  ) 

Omiya:  February  1999 — Empower  Your  Students,  by 
Graham  Bathgate  and  Allan  Murphy.  The  goal  of  the 
presenters  is  to  encourage  their  students  to  use 
English  outside  the  classroom  by  empowering  them 
within  it.  Working  with  the  assumption  that  "teach- 
ers should  let  go  and  the  learner  should  take  hold," 
both  presenters  encourage  their  students  to  make 
choices  about  what  they  are  going  to  learn.  However 
this  does  not  imply  the  teacher  should  withdraw 
from  the  process.  In  fact  the  teachers  should  provide 
better  input  to  choose  from  by  discovering  what  the 
students  have  already  learned.  Teachers  can  provide 
materials  according  to  actual  needs,  rather  than 
teaching  according  to  the  textbook. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  presentation,  we  were 
encouraged  to  begin  the  process  of  student  empow- 
erment by  opening  the  black  boxes  of  our  students' 
present  knowledge.  We  were  then  given  a list  of 
possible  topics  for  use  in  the  classroom  and  asked  to 
list  them  in  order  of  popularity  with  students.  Clearly 
some  topics  soon  grow  out  of  date  and  it  is  necessary 
for  teachers  to  constantly  revise  to  meet  students' 
needs.  Murphy  described  how  he  involves  his  stu- 
dents in  their  own  learning.  Bathgate  showed  a 
video  of  some  of  his  advanced  students  exchanging 
information  about  articles  they  had  chosen  inde- 
pendently. The  presenters  hope  that  other  teachers 
will  experience  the  three  highs:  high  teacher  expec- 
tations, high  input,  and  high  output.  These  highs  are 
prerequisites  for  empowering  students.  (Reported  by 
Evelyn  Naoumi) 

Shinshu:  March  1999 — The  Shortest  Poem  in  the 
World,  by  David  McMurray.  The  presenter  warned 
everyone  that  haiku  is  highly  addictive.  It  is  also  a 
vehicle  for  international  communication  in  which 
students  do  not  have  to  worry  much  about  grammar. 
Instead  it  provides  an  excellent  chance  to  utilize 
vocabulary,  practice  pronunciation  and  the  four 
skills,  and  learn  about  different  cultures. 

The  presenter  demonstrated  some  interesting  activi- 
ties. The  first  activity  involved  drawing  a large  "X"  to 
create  four  areas  for  the  four  seasons.  Vocabulary  from 
broad  topics  such  as  sports  and  food  are  entered 


according  to  season.  One  may  also  use  textbook  items. 
The  presenter  stresses  that  organizing  words  accord- 
ing to  topic  enhances  memorization.  Another  activity 
involved  making  topic  sentences  for  four  paragraphs 
provided,  each  about  one  of  the  seasons.  A third 
activity  involved  changing  sentences  beginning  with 
"there  is"  to  haiku . For  example,  the  sentence  "There 
are  cherry  blossoms  falling  onto  the  students  with 
bright  new  faces"  is  changed  to  become: 

Cherry  blossoms  falling 

With  bright  new  faces 

Onto  the  students 

A change  in  phrase  order  results  in  a change  in 
emphasis. 

McMurray  ended  by  having  the  audience  compose 
their  own  haiku  in  small  groups.  The  best  poem  from 
each  group  was  chosen  and  read  aloud.  One  could 
see  the  power  of  haiku  to  bring  people  of  various 
cultures  and  ages  together.  Students  will  be  very 
encouraged  to  see  how  much  meaning  can  be  ex- 
pressed with  so  few  words.  (Reported  by  Mary  Aruga) 
Tokyo:  May  1999 — Study  Plans  in  Independent  Learn- 
ing Environments,  by  Padriac  Frehan.  This  presenta- 
tion concerned  a case  study  undertaken  on  a group 
of  lower/advanced  student  learners  at  the  British 
Council,  regarding  students'  ability  to  independently 
organize  their  own  learning  schedules.  The  investi- 
gation focused  on  how  far  a specified  group  of 
learners  are  able  to  identify  their  own  learning  needs 
and  carry  out  their  own  plans  to  fulfill  those  needs. 
Most  importantly,  the  students  themselves  evalu- 
ated the  effectiveness  of  their  original  and  subse- 
quent learning  plans.  Many  students  found  they 
were  able  to  organize  quite  involved  learning  plans 
which  they  changed  according  to  circumstances. 

In  Frehan's  study,  the  students  who  wanted  to 
participate  were  free  to  do  so. 

There  was  no  coercion.  He  of- 
fered no  help  in  the  setting  of 
targets  or  sample  plans.  The  in- 
vestigation was  concerned  with 
seeing  what  students  would  ac- 
complish by  themselves.  They 
were  encouraged  to  meet  with 
the  teacher  to  discuss  their  ideas. 

The  participants  kept  records  of 
their  organizational  plans  and 
were  encouraged  to  keep  jour- 
nals to  reflect  on  their  progress. 

Frehan  concluded  that  Japa- 
nese learners  are  not  as  depen- 
dent on  teachers  as  we  might 
believe.  They  are  able  to  orga- 
nize very  effective  learning  plans 
to  the  betterment  of  achieving 
their  specific  learner  goals. 

( Reported  by  Roger  Jones  ) 
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edited  by  tom  memer 

Akita — Complexity  Science  and  the  CALL  Classroom , 
by  Stephen  Shucart;  Akita  Prefectural  University. 
The  first  part  of  his  presentation  will  be  a general 
overview  of  Complexity  Science  and  how  it  can 
provide  a framework  for  modeling  classroom  dy- 
namics. The  second  part  will  focus  on  the  applica- 
tion of  this  framework  for  the  specific  design  of  the 
CALL  program  at  his  new  university's  state-of-the- 
art  CALL  lab.  Saturday , July  24,  2:00-4:00;  MSU-A;  one- 
day  members  1,000  yen,  student  members  500  yen. 

K tfSt  $ Stephen  Shucart 
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Hiroshima — Composition  and  Classroom  activities, 
by  Carol  Rinnert  and  Mark  Zeid,  who  will  give 
participants  a chance  to  see  their  AILA  presenta- 
tions. Please  come  join  us.  Sunday,  July  18,  3:00- 
5:00;  Hiroshima  city,  Crystal  Plaza  6F;  one-day  members 
500  yen. 

Kagoshima — Teaching  Students  to  give  Interesting 
Speeches,  by  Dennis  Woolbright,  Seinan  Jo  Gakuin 
Jr.  College.  This  will  be  a very  practical  workshop 
with  useful  suggestions  on  how  to  motivate  students 
to  begin  their  speeches  in  an  interesting  way,  present 
their  ideas  and  research,  and  finally  finish  off  with  a 
conclusion  that  will  stay  with  their  listeners.  Sunday, 
July  25,  2:00-4:00;  Iris  Kyuden  Plaza,  2nd  floor  of  the 
I'm  Bldg  one-day  members  500  yen. 

Kanazawa — JALT  Kanazawa  Annual  Summer  Bar- 
becue. July  18,  12:30-4:30  (Rain  Date  July  25); 
Kanazawa  Chuo  Jidoukaikan  (on  the  Saigawa,  below 
Teramachi);  members  2,000  yen,  guests  2,500  yen. 

Kitakyushu — Ask  a Native,  Part  II,  by  Ian  Ruxton 
(Kyushu  Institute  of  Technology),  Dave  Pite  (Meiji 
Gakuen)  and  Patricia  Kasamatsu.  Have  you  ever 
wondered  what  your  native  speaker  colleagues  do  in 
their  lectures?  In  this  panel  discussion,  the  audience 
will  have  the  chance  to  consult  native  speakers  of 
several  varieties  of  English  who  are  currently  teach- 
ing on  the  elementary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  level. 
Saturday,  July  10;  Kitakyushu  International  Conference 
Center,  room  31;  one-day  members  500  yen. 

7*1)  v v a vtto 

Matsuyama — Designing  Activities  for  Teaching  Small- 
Group  Interaction,  by  Roger  Nunn.  This  presenta- 
tion will  focus  on  the  design  of  activities  used  to 
practice  interactive  ability  in  small  groups. 
Photocopiable  samples  will  be  presented  for  teachers 
to  try  out  in  their  own  classrooms  and  rating  scales 
will  be  provided  which  embody  the  aims  and  objec- 
O 


tives  for  both  teaching  and  assessing  small-group 
interactions.  Sunday,  July  1 1,  2:30-4:30;  Shinonome 
High  School  Kinenkan,  4F;  one-day  members  1,000  yen. 

-f&c.  t VFJA  i)  "J  v 3 >X i*o 

Miyazaki — World  Peace  and  English  Education,  by 
Kip  Cates  and  Toyama  Kiyohiko.  This  is  a cross- 
disciplinary  and  bilingual  presentation  on  the  pur- 
poses and  methods  for  including  an  orientation  to 
Peace  Education  in  secondary  and  post-secondary 
education.  Toyama,  who  teaches  political  science  at 
Miyazaki  International  College,  will  discuss  the  im- 
portanceof  teaching  Japanese  students  about  Japan's 
war-time  history  and  its  part  as  aggressor  and  victim, 
and  about  positive  developments  in  post-war  Japa- 
nese peace  education.  Cates,  Tottori  University,  Co- 
ordinator of  Global  Issues  in  Language  Education 
SIG,  will  talk  about  specific  ways  that  peace  issues 
can  be  dealt  with  in  English  language  classes.  Satur- 
day, July  3,  2:00-5:00;  Miyazaki  Girls  High  School, 
Audio-Visual  Room  ofOtsubo  Hall. 

Lit  o 

Nagoya — Dramatically  Improve  Your  Classes,  by 
James  R.  Welker  and  Louise  Heal,  Nagoya  Players. 
Drama  is  an  ideal  means  to  stimulate  and  motivate 
your  students  to  use  English.  The  first  part  of  this 
presentation  will  demonstrate  ways  to  dramatize 
communicative  activities  such  as  role-plays  and  text- 
book dialogues.  The  second  half  will  introduce  im- 
provisational  theater  activities  guaranteed  to  liven 
up  the  classroom.  Sunday,  July  1 1,  1:30-4:00;  Nagoya 
International  Centre,  5th  floor,  1st  Exhibition  Room. 
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Nara — Making  friends  in  English  - from  Hello  to  See 
You  Later,  by  Jill  Robbins,  Kwansei  Gakuin  Univer- 
sity. The  presenter  will  describe  how  Japanese  col- 
lege students  learned  to  negotiate  conversations  in 
English.  Videotapes  of  conversation  segments  and 
think-alouds  will  be  used  to  illustrate  conversation 
analysis  and  strategies  use.  Significant  and  effective 
pragmatic  devices  used  in  the  process  of  "making 
friends"  such  as  self-disclosure,  along  with  applica- 
tions for  classroom  teaching  will  be  discussed.  Satur- 
day, July  10,  2:00-5:00;  Tezukayama  College 
(Gakuenmae  Station ). 

Niigata — Applying  NLP  Techniques  to  the  Language 
Classroom,  by  Peter  Ross,  Tokyo  Keizai  University, 
and  Will  Flaman,  Nagaoka  University  of  Technol- 
ogy. This  workshop  will  lead  participants  through  a 
series  of  exercises  designed  to  sharpen  their  skill  at 
assessing  students'  internal  dynamics  and  preferred 
learning  modes  (visual,  auditory,  and  kinesthetic). 
Based  in  NLP  (Neurolinguistic  Programming),  these 
exercises  will  enhance  participants'  sensitivity  to  a 
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variety  of  both  nonverbal  and  verbal  cues.  Sunday , 
July  18, 1:00-3:30;  Niigata  Intern.  Friendship  Center  2F. 

Tokushima — Classroom  Based  Language  Testing,  by 
James  Dean  ("JD")  Brown,  University  of  Hawaii  at 
Manoa.  This  talk  will  center  on  tests  as  they  are  used 
in  language  classrooms.  The  crucial  differences  be- 
tween classroom  tests  and  standardized  tests  along 
with  the  beneficial  effects  of  classroom  testing  will 
be  discussed.  The  effect  of  different  channels  and 
modes  on  the  construction  of  tests  will  be  discussed 
and  specific  guidelines  will  be  provided  for  writing 
different  types  of  test  items.  Sunday,  July  25,  1:00 - 
4:00;  Tokushima  Chuokominkan;  one-day  members 
1,000  yen. 
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West  Tokyo— Language  Play,  Language  Learning: 
why  it  is  natural  to  focus  on  form,  by  Dr.  Guy  Cook, 
University  of  Reading,  UK.  Seeking  to  reconsider  the 
terms  "authentic"  and  "natural,"  this  presentation 
aims  to  show  that  a good  deal  of  native  language  use 
is  concerned  with  language  play:  focusing  upon 
sound  and  grammar  rather  than  meaning.  A new 
emphasis  on  these  uses  of  language  would  facilitate 
the  attention  to  language  form  which  is  both  craved 
and  needed  by  many  language  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Wednesday,  August  4,  6:30-8:30;  Kitasato 
Daigaku,  5-9-1  Shirogane,  Minato-ku,  Tokyo  (Room  H- 
6),  a 5-minute  taxi  ride  from  either  Hiroo  Station  or  Ebisu 
Station;  one-day  members  1,000  yen.  (cosponsored  by 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama  Chapters) 

Yamagata — An  English  Teacher's  Guide  to  Mystery 
Train,  by  Michael  Hnatko,  New  Day  School,  Sendai. 
The  presenter  will  examine  a few  short  scenes  from 
the  movie  "Mystery  Train"  and  show  how  they  can 
be  taught  using  standard  language  techniques  mixed 
with  film  criticism.  Sunday,  July 4, 1:00-3:30;  Yamagata 
Kajo-Kominkan;  one-day  members  500  yen. 

TMystery  Train  J <Dtp<Di/  — > £ V'  < 
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Yokohama — Acknowledging  Three  Types  of  English: 
A Genuine,  Japan-appropriated  and  Fantasy  En- 
glish, by  Brian  McVeigh,  Toyo  Gakuen  University. 
The  presenter  will  discuss  the  need  to  recognize  that, 
due  to  the  teaching  of  "Japan-appropriated  English," 
genuine  English  is  not  taught.  In  reaction  to  this 
exam-oriented  English  and  associations  with  for- 
eigners, many  expect  a "fun"  and  fantasized  "En- 
glish," which  hinders  foreign  language  acquisition 
at  the  tertiary  level.  Sunday,  July  11,  2:00-4:30;  Gino 
Bunka  Kaikan,  6F,  in  Kannai;  one-day  members  1,000 
yen. 
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Chapter  Contacts 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  infor- 
mation can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters 
wishing  to  make  alterations  to  their  listed  contact- 
person  should  send  all  information  to  the  editor:  Tom 
Merner;  t/f:  045-822-6623;  < tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp  >. 

Akita:  Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1562; 

takeshis@mail.edinet.ne.jp 
Chiba:  Bradley  Moore;  bmoore@jiu.ac.jp 
Fukui:  Maurice  L.  Splichal;  t/f:  0776-66-6833; 

m.e.s.j@ma4.justnet.ne.jp 
Fukuoka:  Kevin  O'Leary;  t:  0942-32-0101; 
f:  0942-22-2221;  oleary@oleary.net; 
website  kyushu.com/jalt/events.html> 

Gunma:  Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 

jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp 
Hamamatsu:  Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 
bren@gol.com 

Himeji:  William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 
balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp 

Hiroshima:  Joy  Jarman-Walsh;  t:  082-878-9931; 

jjarman@pent.yasuda-u.ac.jp 
Hokkaido:  Ken  Hartmann;  t/f:  011-584-7588; 

rm6k-htmn@asahi-net.or.jp 
Ibaraki:  Neil  Dunn;  t:  029-254-6230; 

ndunn@call09.hum.ibaraki.ac.jp 
Iwate:  Suzuki  Izumi;  t/f:  0196-35-6416; 
mfp@nnettown.or.jp 

Kagawa:  Alex  MacGregor;  t/f:  087  851-3902; 
canstay@niji.or.jp 

Kagoshima:  Sophia  Shang;  t:  0995-43-1111; 

f:  0995-43-1114  ; shang@kwc-u.ac.jp 
Kanazawa:  Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6140  (w), 

229-5608  (h);  holden@nsknet.or.jp; 
website  www.jaist.ac.jp/~mark/jalt.html 
Kitakyushu:  Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-1611  (w); 
592-2883  (h);  carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp; 
website  www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/ 

Kobe:  Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068; 

CXK05226@niftyserve.or.jp 
Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter):  Andrew  Shaffer; 

t:  096-339-1952;  andmirs@try-net.or.jp 
Kyoto:  Ishikawa  Katsumi;  t:  075-581-3422;  f:  593-6988 
vivid@mbox.kyoto-inet.or.jp 
Matsuyama:  Robert  Oettel;  t:  089-941-4136; 

f:  089-931-4973  ottel@shinonome.ac.jp 
Miyazaki:  Mike  Guest;  t:  0985-85-5369; 

michael@postl  .miyazaki-med.ac.jp 
Nagasaki:  Tim  Allan;  t:  095-824-6580; 
aUan@kwassui.ac.jp;  Sarah  Apedaile; 
t/f:  095-844-1024;  sarah@bronze.ocn.ne.jp 
Nagoya:  Claire  Gelder;  t:  052  781  0165; 
f:  052-781  4334 

Nara:  Larry  Chin;  t:  0745-73-5377;  f:  0745-73-2453; 
lschin@gol.com 

Niigata:  Robin  Nagano;  t/f:  0258-47-9810; 

robin@vos.nagaokaut.ac.jp 
Okayama:  Judith  Mikami;  t/f:  086-696-0126; 
mikami@mxl.tiki.ne.jp 
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Okinawa:  John  Dickson;  t/f:  098-893-7557; 

dickson@southernx.  ne.  j p 
Omiya:  Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 
chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp;  Mary  Grove; 
t:  048-644-5400;  grove@tuj.ac.jp 
Osaka:  Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 

kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp 
Sendai:  John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 

BXU01 356@niftyserve.or.jp 
Shizuoka:  Dean  Williams;  t:  0543-66-1459; 

deanw@iris.dti.ne.jp 
Shinshu:  Mary  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3894; 
mmaruga@aol.com 

Tochigi:  Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 
JiMiCham@aol.com 

Tokushima:  Nora  McKenna;  t:  0886-41 -4980(h); 
0886-65-1300  ext.  2375(w);  f:  0886-65-8037; 
nora@shikoku-u.ac.jp 

Tokyo:  Graham  Bathgate;  grime@gol.com; 

Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi:  Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp 
West  Tokyo:  Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp;  website  home.att.ne.jp/gold/ 
db/wtcal.hmtl 

Yamagata:  Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi:  Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

3a1ki@cu.yama.sut.ac.jp 
Yokohama:  Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
thomton@fin.ne.  jp 


edited  by  lynne  roecklein  & kakutani  tomoko 


We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  information  in 
Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th  of 
the  month,  at  least  three  months  ahead  (four  months  for 
overseas  conferences).  Thus,  July  15th  is  the  deadline  for  an 
October  conference  in  Japan  or  a November  conference 
overseas,  especially  if  the  conference  is  early  in  the  month. 

Upcoming  Conferences 

July  28-31,  1999 — 7th  International  Conference  on 
Cross-Cultural  Communication:  Interdisciplinary 
Approaches  to  Language  and  Culture,  sponsored  by 
the  International  Association  for  Intercultural  Com- 
munication Studies  and  the  Interdisciplinary  Linguis- 
tics Program  at  the  University  of  Louisville.  Conference 
webpage  at  <members.aol.com/iaics/iccc.htm>.  Con- 
tact: Robert  N.  St.  Clair,  Conference  Chair;  Depart- 
ment of  English;  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville, 
KY  40292,  USA;  t:  1-502-852-6801;  f:  1-502-852-4182; 
<mstclO  1 @Athena  .louisville  .edu>. 

July  30, 1999 — Disfluency  in  Spontaneous  Speech,  an 
ICPhS  satellite  meeting  at  University  of  Califomia- 
Berkeley,  Berkeley,  California,  USA.  For  registration 


and  information  see  the  meeting  website  at 
<www.ling.ed.ac.uk/-robin/ICPhS-CfP.html>  or 
email  <disfl@ling.ed.ac.uk>. 

July  31-August  2,  1999 — The  9th  Japanese/Korean 
Linguistics  Conference . At  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  OH,  USA.  Contacts:  <nakayama.l@ 
osu.edu>,  <quinn.3@osu.edu>  or  The  9th  Japanese/ 
Korean  Linguistics  Conference;  Department  of  East 
Asian  Languages  and  Literatures,  204  Cunz  Hall, 
The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  OH  43210, 
USA;  t:  1-614-292-5816;  f:  1-614-292-3225. 

August  1-6,  1999 — 12th  World  Congress  of  Applied 
Linguistics  (AILA  '99  Tokyo)  at  Waseda  University, 
Tokyo.  There  will  be  sessions  of  special  interest  to 
linguists  and  language  teachers.  Conference  theme: 
"The  Roles  of  Language  in  the  21st  Century:  Unity  and 
Diversity."  For  further  information,  please  refer  to  the 
conference  homepage  at  <langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/ 
jacet/AILA99/>. 

August  8-13 — 31st  Annual  International  Summer 
Workshop  for  Teachers  of  English,  at  the  Language 
Institute  of  Japan  (LIOJ)  in  Odawara.  This  Workshop 
features  a week  of  presentations,  language  classes, 
and  other  activities,  all  conducted  in  an  energetic, 
residential,  English-only  environment.  Guests  in- 
clude Kip  Cates,  Kathleen  Graves,  Marc  Helgesen, 
Kenji  Kitao,  Kathleen  Kitao,  Alan  Maley,  Tim 
Murphey,  Sen  Nishiyama,  Peter  Watc3m-Jones.  Schol- 
ars from  China,  Korea,  Malaysia,  Thailand,  and  Viet- 
nam discuss  English  education  in  their  countries. 
The  program  also  includes  an  ELT  materials  display, 
parties,  and  an  International  Festival.  Website  at 
<http:www.geocities.com/Athens/Delphi/4091/ 
workshop.html>.  Contact:  LIOJ;  4-14-1  Shiroyama, 
Odawara,  Kanagawa  250-0045;  t:  0465-23-1677; 
<lioj@pat-net.ne.jp>. 

August  30-September  3,  1999 — LSP  99 — Perspec- 
tives for  the  New  Millennium,  in  Bressanone/Brixen, 
South  Tyrol,  Italy.  Several  sections  and  workshops  at 
this  12th  European  Symposium  on  Language  for 
Special  Purposes,  organized  by  the  European  Acad- 
emy of  Bolzano/Bozen  in  co-operation  with  the  Free 
University  of  Bolzano/Bozen,  are  of  special  interest 
to  foreign  language  teaching  professionals.  See  the 
symposium  website  at  <www.eurac.edu/LSP99/> 
or  contact  the  European  Academy  of  Bolzano/- 
Bozen;  t:  39-0471-306-111;  f:  39-0471-306-99; 
<LSP99@eurac.edu>. 

December  5, 1999 — Classroom  Practice:  Forging  New 
Directions,  a one-day  JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini-Con- 
ference at  Komazawa  University  organized  by  Chiba, 
Omiya,  Tokyo,  West  Tokyo,  and  Yokohama  JALT 
chapters.  The  conference  will  feature  five  strands: 
Reading — an  overview  (including  materials  displays); 
Computer-Mediated  Communication  and  Language 
Learning;  Classroom  Management — pragmatics;  Ac- 
tivating Learning — new  directions  in  syllabus  and 
curriculum  design,  and  finally  Look  Who's  Talking, 
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Not! — speaking  and  listening  activities  that  work. 
For  proposal  information,  go  to  Call  for  Presenters  in 
this  issue  or  visit  URL  <home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/ 
tmmc>.  Further  details:  David  Brooks,  JALT  West 
Tokyo  Chapter  Program  Chair;  t/f:  042-335-8049; 
<dbrooks@planetall.com>. 

Calls  For  Papers  / Posters 
(in  order  of  deadlines) 

August  1,  1999  (for  November  5-6,  1999) — Talking 
Gender  & Sexuality  at  Aalborg  University,  Aalborg, 
Denmark.  Plenary  speakers:  Marjorie  H.  Goodwin 
(UCLA),  Celia  Kitzinger  (Loughborough  Univer- 
sity) and  Don  Kulick  (Stockholm  University).  Ab- 
stracts up  to  300  words  invited  for  panels,  papers  or 
workshops  on  verbal  and  non-verbal  social  interac- 
tion in  diverse  settings.  Send  to  Paul  Mcllvenny.  For 
further  information  or  pre-registration,  go  to 
<www.sprog.auc.dk/~paul/conf99/>  or  contact  Paul 
Mcllvenny  <paul@sprog.auc.dk>,  Department  of 
Languages  and  Intercultural  Studies;  Kroghstraede 
3,  Aalborg  University,  DK-9220  Aalborg,  Denmark; 
t:  45-9635-9169;  f:  45-9815-7887. 

September  1,  1999  (for  April  27-29,  2000) — 
Sociolinguistics  Symposium  2000:  The  Interface 
between  Linguistics  and  Social  Theory,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  West  of  England,  Bristol  (UWE,  Bristol). 
Abstracts  are  welcomed  for  papers  (20  mins  + 10 
mins  discussion)  or  poster  presentations.  More  in- 
formation at  <www.uwe.ac.uk/facults/les/research/ 
sociling2000.html>  or  by  inquiry  to  Jessa  Karki/ 
Jeanine  Treffers-Daller;  Centre  for  European  Studies 
(CES),  Faculty  of  Languages  and  European  Studies, 
of  the  University  West  of  England,  Bristol,  Frenchay 
Campus,  Coldharbour  Lane,  Bristol,  BS16  1QY,  UK; 
<ss2000(2>uwe.ac.uk>;  t:  44-117-976-3842,  ext  2724; 
f:  44-117-976-2626. 

September  22, 1999  (for March  27-31,  2000)— IATEFL 
Conference  2000:  the  34th  International 
Annual  IATEFL  Conference,  in  Dublin,  Ireland. 
They  urge  haste  in  submitting  proposals.  Forms  are 
available  at  <www.iatefl.org/Dublin-2000.htm>. 
Contact:  IATEFL,  3 Kingsdown  Chambers, 
Whitstable,  CT5  2FL,  UK;  t:  44  (0)  1227-276528; 
<IATEFL@compuserve.com>. 

September  30,  1999  (for  September  30,  1999) — Sec- 
ond International  Conference  on  Practical  Lin- 
guistics of  Japanese  at  San  Francisco  State  University, 
San  Francisco,  USA.  Plenary  speakers  will  be 
Masayoshi  Shibatani  of  Kobe  University  and 
Yasuhiko  Tohsaku  of  UC  Sari  Diego.  Emphasis  in 
presentations  on  practicality  for  teaching  Japanese 
language  or  developing  technology.  Proceedings 
will  be  published.  Conference  website: 
<userwww.sfsu.edu/~yukiko/conf erence/main.html>. 
Contacts:  Yukiko  Sasaki  Alam  (<yukiko@sfsu.edu>), 
Conference  Chair,  or  Masahiko  Minami 


(<mminami@sfsu.edu>),  Program  Chair,  Dept,  of 
Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures;  San  Francisco 
State  University,  1600  Holloway  Ave,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94132,  USA. 

Reminders 

June  21-July  30,  1999 — The  Linguistic  Society  of 
America's  1999  Linguistic  Institute,  this  year  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  Illinois, 
USA.  Website  at  <www.beckman.uiuc.edu/groups/cs/ 
linginst/general.html>.  Direct  contacts: 
<linginst(2>uiuc.edu>;  1999  Linguistic  Institute,  Lin- 
guistics Department,  UIUC,  4088  FLB,  707  S.  Mathews, 
Urbana,  IL  61801,  USA. 

July  10-16, 1999 — Sixth  International  Cognitive  Lin- 
guistics Conference  at  the  University  of  Stockholm, 
sponsored  by  the  International  Cognitive  Linguis- 
tics Association  (ICLA).  Conference  website  at 
<bamse.ling.su.se/iclc99/>  or  inquiries  at  ICLC99 
(Erling  Wande);  Faculty  of  Humanities,  Stockholm 
University,  S-106  91  Stockholm,  Sweden;  t:  46-8-16 
29  12;  f:  46-8-15  88  71;  <humfak@iclc99.su.se>. 

July  13-17,  1999 — WorldCALL:  Call  to  Creativity  at 
The  University  of  Melbourne,  Australia.  General 
information  at  <www.hlc.unimelb.edu.au/ 
worldcall/welcome.html#TOC>  and  a detailed  list 
at  <www.hlc.unimelb.edu.au/worldcall/ 
abstracts.html>.  Inquiries:  The  Conference  Secre- 
tariat, Fauth  Royale  & Associates  Pty  Ltd;  PO  Box 
895,  North  Sydney,  NSW  2060,  Australia; 
t:  612-9954-4544;  f:  612-9954-4964;  or  <fauroy@ 
ozemail.com.au>. 

July  27-30,  1999 — The  Second  International  Con- 
ference on  Cognitive  Science  and  16th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Japanese  Cognitive  Science  Society 
(ICCS/JCSS99),  held  jointly  at  the  International 
Conference  Center,  Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  Ja- 
pan. See  <www.sccs.chukyo-u.ac.jp/ICCS99/ 
cfpart.html>  for  a complete  program  listing.  Inquir- 
ies: Hasida  Koiti  at  <iccs99org@etl.go.jp>  or  f:  81- 
(0)298-54-5930. 

July  28-30, 1999 — World  Englishes  and  Asian  Iden- 
tities: The  6th  International  Conference  on  World 
Englishes,  sponsored  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  World  Englishes  in  Tsukuba,  Japan.  Some 
information  at  <we.pdx.edu/conf.html#anchor 
451323>,  or  contact  Kimberley  Brown,  Associate  Vice- 
Provost  for  International  Affairs,  at 
<kim@nhl.nh.pdx.edu>  or  Department  of  Applied 
Linguistics,  Portland  State  University,  PO  Box  751, 
Portland,  OR  97207-0751,  USA;  t:l-503-725-3566,  f: 
1-503-725-4139. 
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Peter  Balderston  is  the  contact  person  for  JIC  at  the  JALT99. 
His  address  is:  203  Akuhaitsu,  105-1  Iwanami,  Susono-shi 
410-1101. 

Niigata-ken — The  International  University  of  Japan 
in  Yamato-machi  is  seeking  a full-time  assistant 
professor  in  EFL  beginning  April  1,  2000.  Qualifica- 
tions: MA  in  TEFL/TESL  or  applied  linguistics,  at 
least,  five  years  teaching  experience  at  the  university 
level;  and  teaching  and  administrative  experience  in 
intensive  English  programs.  Duties:  Teach  12-15 
hours  per  week;  teach  graduate-level  students  study- 
ing international  management,  relations,  or  devel- 
opment. Also,  curriculum  development  and  course 
design,  course  coordination  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  committee  duties  are  included.  Salary  & 
Benefits:  Gross  annual  income  around  six  million 
yen;  research  funding.  One-year  contract,  renewable 
subject  to  performance  and  budget.  Application 
Materials:  Cover  letter  highlighting  qualifications, 
experience,  and  research,  and  describing  current 
employment  status  and  situation,  along  with  rea- 
sons for  applying;  detailed  resume  including  qualifi- 
cations, teaching  and  other  professional  experience, 
research;  and  the  names  and  contact  information  of 
two  (preferably  three)  references.  Deadline:  As  soon 
as  possible.  Contact:  Ms.  Mitsuko  Nakajima;  Inter- 
national University  of  Japan,  Yamato-machi,  Niigata- 
ken  949-7277;  <iep@iuj.ac.jp>.  Short-listed 
candidates  will  be  contacted  in  time  for  autumn 
interviews. 

Shizuoka-ken — Greenwich  School  of  English  Japan 
in  Hamamatsu  is  seeking  both  full-  and  part-time 
English  teachers  who  are  able  to  teach  British-style 
English.  Qualifications:  Teaching  qualification  and 
teaching  experience.  Duties:  Teach  English,  attend 
meetings,  check  homework.  Salary  & Benefits: 
250,000  yen  per  month  before  tax,  comfortable 
accommodation.  Application  Materials:  CV  and 
copy  of  diploma.  Contact:  Keiko  Asano;  95-16  4F 
Chitose,  Hamamatsu,  Shizuoka  432-000;  t:  053-455- 
6851;  f:  053-456-6610. 

Tokyo-to — The  English  and  business  departments  at 
Aoyama  Gakuin  University  are  seeking  part-time 
teachers  to  teach  conversation  and  writing  courses  at 
their  Atsugi  campus.  The  campus  is  about  90  min- 
utes from  Shinjuku  station  on  the  Odakyu  Line,  and 
classes  are  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 
Qualifications:  Resident  of  Japan  with  an  MA  in 
TEFL/TESL,  English  literature,  applied  linguistics,  or 
communications;  minimum  three  years  experience 
teaching  English  at  a university;  alternately,  a PhD 
and  one  year  university  experience.  Publications, 
O 


experience  in  presentations,  and  familiarity  with 
email  are  assets.  Duties:  Classroom  activities  include 
teaching  small  group  discussion,  journal  writing, 
and  book  reports.  Seeking  teachers  who  can  collabo- 
rate with  others  on  curriculum  revision  project  en- 
tailing several  lunchtime  meetings,  and  an 
orientation  in  April.  Salary  & Benefits:  Based  on 
qualifications  and  experience.  Application  Materi- 
als: Apply  in  writing,  with  a self-addressed  envelope, 
for  an  application  form.  Deadline:  Ongoing.  Con- 
tact: "Part-timers,"  English  and  American  Literature 
Department,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25 
Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366.  Short-listed 
candidates  will  be  contacted  for  interviews. 

Web  Comer 

Information  for  those  seeking  university  positions 
(not  a job  list)  at  www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/ 
univquestions.html 

You  can  receive  the  most  recent  JIC  job  listings  by  e- 
mail  at  begole@po.harenet.ne.jp 

"ELT  News"  at  http://www.eltnews.com. 

"JALT  Online"  homepage  at  langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/ 
jalt/index.html. 

"Jobs"  section  at  langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/fea- 
tures/jobs.html 

"Sophia  Applied  Linguistics  Circle"  (Japanese  site)  at 
www.asahi-net.or.jp/~jg8t-fjt/bulletin.htm 
"Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a Job" 
at  www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html 
"ESL  Job  Center  on  the  Web"  at  www.pacificnet.net/ 
-sperling/jobcenter.html 
"Ohayo  Sensei"  at  www.wco.com/~ohayo/ 

NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information  Sys- 
tems ) career  information  at  nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp 
"The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job  Cen- 
tre" at  www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl 
"EFL  in  Asia"  at  www.geocities.com/Tokyo/Flats/7947/ 
eflasia.htm 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please  send  the 
following  information  by  fax  or  e-mail:  City  and  prefecture ; name 
of  institution,  title  of  position,  whether  full-  or  part-time,  qualifi- 
cations, duties,  salary  and  benefits,  application  materials,  dead- 
line, and  contact  information.  Faxes  should  be  sent  to  Bettina 
Begole  at  0857-87-0858;  e-mail  <begole@po.harenet.ne.  jp>  so 
that  they  are  received  before  the  15th  of  the  month,  two  months 
before  publication. 

The  Language  Teacher  Job  Information  Center 
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Membership  Information 

jalt  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for 
the  exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field. 
jalt,  formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  3,500.  There  are  currently  37  jalt  chapters  and  2 affiliate 
chapters  throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  tesol  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of 
Other  Languages)  and  a branch  of  iatefl  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 
Publications  — jalt  publishes  The  Language  Teacher,  a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  jalt  Journal ; jalt  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  jalt  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph 
series). 

Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  jalt  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  i,oooma,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  bi- 
monthly basis  in  each  jalt  chapter,  and  Special  Interest  Groups,  sigs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special  interest. 
jalt  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya, 
Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama, 
Kumamoto  (affiliate),  Miyazaki  (affiliate). 

SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Material  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video;  Other 
Language  Educators  (affiliate);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (affiliate);  Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education  (affiliate),  jalt 
members  can  join  as  many  sigs  as  they  wish  for  a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  sig. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  jalt  Research  Grants 
Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships  (¥5,000) 
are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  jalt  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for 
every  five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  jalt  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer 
form  (yubin  furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher,  or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check 
surcharge),  a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to 
the  Central  Office.  Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other  members 
of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  <jalt@gol.com> 
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The  Greatest  Discounts  Ever  from  0061  IDC! 

Get  new  incredible  savings, up  to  50%, whether  from  the  home, office, or  your  cellular  phone.*2 
Start  your  international  calling  with  0061  and  your  savings  can  begin  right  now! 

* 2PHS  & cellular  phone  service  requires  an  enrollment  application. 


Extra  Savings  with  IDC  Family  Plus. 


Join  IDC  Family  Plus  and  enjoy  up  to  25  %*3  additional  savings, extended  Discount  Rate 
hours, and  automatic  discounts  on  all  your  overseas  calls. 

★ 3 with  ¥800  in  monthly  calls/8am-9pm  weekdays  offers'! 3%  savings. 


IDC  Family  Plus  Rates 

ex.to  USA 


Standard  Rate 
7pm/weekd 

¥86/11*1. 


Discount  Rate 

9pm-8am/weekdays,all  day/ 
weekends  & holidays 

¥42/min. 


★ Avg.per  min. rate  for  a 5 min.lDC  Family  Plus  Discount  Rate  call 

★ The  above  rate  does  not  apply  to  PHS  or  cellular  phones 

► For  inquiries  80066-11 

or  ^0120-03-0061  [toll  free/24hours/everyday] 
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Visit  IOC's  Homepage  http://www.idc.co.jp/ 


Addison  Wesley  Longman  and  Prentice  Hall  ELT 

are  now  known  as 

PEARSON  EDUCATION 

We  are  proud  to  offer  the  most  comprehensive  and  appropriate 
ELT  materials  available  to  teachers  of  English  in  Japan. 


LONGMAN 

iffilONARY  OF 
CQNTEMTCMRY 

ENGLISH 


MfliMIWaaa 


ESSENTIAL 

ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY 

CEED 


PEARSON  EDUCATION  JAPAN 


LONGMAN  Prentice  Hall  ELI 


101  Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg. 
8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku 
Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 
Phone:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009 
e-mail:  elt@pearsoned.co.jp 
Osaka  - Phone:  06-6221-3222 
Fax:  06-6202-9090 
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3 Led  by  the  Blind 
John  Herbert 

7 Establishing  Decorum  in  the  EFL  Classroom 
Yukiko  S.  folly 
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Special  Interest  Group  News,  jalt- 
recognised  Special  Interest  Groups  may  sub- 
mit a monthly  report  to  the  Special  Interest 
Group  News  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
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title — usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name,  (d) 
include  the  month  in  which  the  presenta- 
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tion  was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the 
reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  con- 
tact the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline: 
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cation. 
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and  other  information  in  order,  followed  by 
a brief,  objective  description  of  the  event). 
Maps  of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon 
consultation  with  the  column  editor.  Meet- 
ings that  are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of 
the  month  should  be  published  in  the  previ- 
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Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
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Led  by  the  Blind 


Preparations  for  the  start  of  a new  university  year 
had  gone  well.  My  courses  were  prepared  and  I 
was  ready  for  the  start  of  classes  and  the  new 
intake  of  students  the  following  week.  Four  or  five  days 
before  the  start  of  classes,  a faculty  member  mentioned 
to  me  that  there  was  to  be  a blind  student,  Satoshi,  in  my 
freshman  English  class  that  met  twice  a week.  "Well,  in 
actual  fact,  he  is  not  totally  blind,  but  visually  impaired 
to  a considerable  degree,"  the  faculty  member  corrected 
himself.  He  continued,  but  I was  only  half  listening.  My 
carefully  prepared  syllabus  (I  had  designed  a varied 
course  to  motivate  my  first  year  students  for  the  sev- 
enty-five hours  of  class  time  that  I would  spend  with 
them  over  a nine  month  period)  was  flying  around  my 
head,  and  I was  imagining  how  a blind  or  visually 
impaired  student  would  be  able  to  cope  with  it.  How  on 
earth  would  Satoshi  be  able  to  deal  with  work  based 
from  the  textbook?  How  would  he  cope  with  informa- 
tion that  was  written  on  the  blackboard?  How  about 
extra  materials  that  I would  throw  together  at  the  last 
minute  to  flesh  out  certain  lessons,  or  to  deal  with 
problems  that  had  come  up  for  students  in  a previous 
class?  How  about  the  video  elements  of  my  course?  And 
what  about  the  class  computer  sessions?  Even  the  listen- 
ing elements  of  the  course  relied  on  textbook  questions 
or  handouts.  How,  in  short,  could  he  possibly  take  part 
actively  in  all  parts  of  the  English  syllabus? 

My  initial  panic  gave  way  to  a determination  to  find 
a way  to  sort  out  as  many  of  the  problems  as  possible. 
Looking  back  over  the  whole  process,  we  managed  to 
overcome  some,  but  unfortunately,  not  all  of  the 
problems  that  we  faced.  However,  in  future  years,  I will 
have  a better  understanding  of  the  problems  to  be 
faced  and  their  remedies,  and  that  is  what  I hope  to  set 
out  in  this  paper. 

Blindness 

According  to  the  Japanese  Association  of  the  Blind, 
there  are  350,000  blind  and  visually  impaired  people 
in  Japan.  The  degree  of  blindness  is  divided  into  six 
grades,  with  grades  one  and  two  considered  as  severely 
visually  impaired  (Otomo,  1997).  Satoshi  falls  into 
this  category. 

A lot  of  us  sighted  people  feel  uncomfortable  with 
the  term  "blind,"  as  if  we  could  compensate  for  our 
relative  privilege  with  euphemisms  like  "visually  im- 
paired" or  "visually  challenged."  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  U.S.  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  that 
politically  correct  euphemisms  "at  their  worst  . . . 
obscure  clear  thinking  and  damage  the  very  people 
and  causes  they  claim  to  benefit"  Oernigan,  1997). 

Jemigan  maintains  that  an  individual  "may  be  prop- 
erly said  to  be  'blind'  or  a 'blind  person'  when  he  has 
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to  devise  so  many  alternative  techniques  [to  do  effi- 
ciently those  things  which  he  would  do  with  sight  if  he 
had  normal  vision],  that  his  pattern  of  daily  living  is 
substantially  altered."  Oernigan,  1995). 

Throughout  the  year  I thought  of,  and  referred  to, 
Satoshi  as  "visually  impaired"  because  he  was  not 
totally  blind.  However,  it  is  with  the  words  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Federation  and  Jemigan's  definition  in  mind, 
that  I refer  to  Satoshi  as  "blind"  in  this  paper. 

Setting  the  Scene 

Satoshi  is  a 19-year-old  man,  one  of  25  male  and  female 
students  in  my  first  year  English  class  at  a private 
university  in  Japan.  Satoshi  is  not  totally  blind.  He 
describes  the  world  he  sees  as  a white  blur,  yet  he  can 
vaguely  discern  outlines,  enabling  him  to  walk  inde- 
pendently, with  the  use  of  a collapsible  cane  commonly 
used  by  the  blind.  Visual  equipment  such  as  glasses, 
unfortunately,  are  of  no  help.  He  has  not  been  blind 
from  birth,  but  his  blindness  was  a hereditary  condition 
that  afflicted  him  when  he  reached  third  grade. 

I found  that  Satoshi  could  make  his  way  to  the 
classroom,  open  the  door,  find  his  way  to  a seat  at  the 
front  and  arrange  his  materials  for  the  class  on  his 
desk,  all  unaided  and  without  apparent  difficulty. 
However,  he  could  read  nothing  from  either  the  black- 
board, prepared  handouts,  or  the  textbook  in  their 
original  English  format.  Neither  could  he  watch  video 
or  read  material  directly  from  a computer  monitor.  He 
could  hear  the  teacher's  voice,  and  the  voices  of  the 
other  students,  but  until  those  students  spoke,  he 
could  only  make  guesses  as  to  their  identity  based  on 
their  location  in  the  classroom. 

To  read  and  write,  Satoshi  uses  braille,  the  system 
whereby  combinations  of  raised  dots  arranged  in  cells, 
represent  letters.  To  read,  he  brushes  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  over  the  raised  dots.  (For  an  excellent  description 
of  braille  systems  and  the  history  and  development  of 
braille,  visit  the  New  Mexico  State  University  web  site  at 
www.nmsu.edu/Resources_References/access/ 
public_html/braille.html .)  To  write,  he  either  creates 
braille  manually  on  paper  or  inputs  braille  into  what  he 
calls  his  "small  computer." 

Our  Problems  and  Attempts  to  Overcome  them  in 
the  Early  Stages  of  the  Course 
My  English  syllabus  emphasized  speaking,  listening 
and  writing  skills.  Although  reading  skills  were  not 
stressed,  their  importance  was  paramount  in  carrying 
out  exercises  in  the  other  three  skills.  The  major 
problems  Satoshi  faced  in  this  syllabus  were  as  follows: 

The  textbook  and  written  materials : One  of  our  major 
problems  was  the  provision  of  written  material  in 
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English,  but  in  braille  format.  This  meant  that  some- 
body had  to  transcribe  all  written  materials  for  the 
course  into  braille.  It  would  have  been  possible  to 
record  the  written  material  on  tape,  but  Satoshi  pre- 
ferred to  have  a braille  version  on  paper,  as  it  made  life 
much  easier  for  him  in  the  classroom  for  two  reasons. 
First,  he  could  search  for  materials  more  simply  skim- 
ming the  braille  with  his  fingertips  than  rewinding 
and  fast-forwarding  the  tape  recorder.  Second,  just  like 
the  other  students  in  the  class,  at  times  he  needed  to 
read  the  materials  while  listening  to  the  teacher  or  his 
peers.  Had  his  materials  been  on  tape,  he  would  have 
found  listening  to  two  sources  very  awkward. 

Before  the  start  of  the  school  year,  the  administra- 
tion sent  the  textbook  to  an  organisation  for  the  blind 
called  Kyoto  Lighthouse.  There,  for  a fee,  they  tran- 
scribed the  textbook  into  braille  manually  and  would 
transcribe  small  quantities  of  subsequent  course  mate- 
rial free.  I had  to  provide  materials  well  ahead  of  time 
for  the  braille  versions  to  reach  Satoshi  in  time. 

Alternatively,  the  material  could  be  input  for  Satoshi 
as  a text  file  on  disk  or  sent  as  email.  He  could  then 
listen  to  the  material  using  voice  software  and  make  a 
braille  copy  himself. 

I could  ease  Satoshi's  burden  by  organising  future 
classes  early,  so  that  he  could  receive  the  relevant 
material  in  advance.  It  was  extremely  important  for 
Kyoto  Lighthouse  and  myself  to  label  materials  clearly, 
using  page  numbers  wherever  possible,  so  that  Satoshi's 
fingertip  search  of  materials  could  be  efficient. 

Writing:  Satoshi  had  to  be  able  to  take  notes  during 
class,  and  to  write  assignments  in  a form  that  I could 
read,  because  I am  unable  to  read  braille.  In  the  first 
few  weeks  of  class,  Satoshi  took  notes  in  braille  with 
primitive-looking  equipment:  He  placed  paper  over  a 
wooden  board  and  a metal  grid  over  the  top  of  the 
paper,  splitting  the  paper  into  many  small  rectangular 
cells.  He  created  a series  of  dots  in  each  cell  with  a small 
tool  resembling  a stubby  awl,  forming  the  braille 
letters  which  allowed  him  to  read.  The  process  was  far 
from  silent  and  I remember  the  surprised  looks  on  the 
other  students'  faces  when  they  heard  the  clatter  for 
the  first  time.  Satoshi  worked  remarkably  quickly.  It 
appeared  to  be  a tiring  exercise  in  which  he  used  up 
much  energy.  It  also  took  a greater  amount  of  time  to 
write  in  this  manner  than  it  took  for  the  average 
sighted  student  to  write  with  pencil  and  paper. 

The  situation  improved  after  a few  weeks  when 
Satoshi  brought  to  class  equipment  that  he  called  his 
"small  computer."  It  had  no  monitor  and  was  about 
the  size  of  a lunch  box,  approximately  25cm  by  15cm 
by  4cm.The  machine  was  called  Braille  Lite,  made  by 
Blazie  Engineering.  On  the  surface  of  the  machine 
were  a series  of  eighteen  rectangular  cells  with  eight 
white  protruding  dots  on  each.  These  dots  combined 
to  create  a refreshable  braille  display,  and  Satoshi 
could  both  input  braille  himself  and  read  braille  that 
had  been  previously  stored  in  the  machine.  The  ma- 
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chine  also  had  a seven-key  braille  keyboard  for  data 
entry  and  speech  output.  (For  detailed  information  on 
this  machine,  including  a picture,  visit  the  web  site 
www.setbc.org/res/equip/braillelite/default.html.) 

For  written  assignments,  Satoshi  was  familiar  with 
the  layout  of  a regular  English  keyboard,  was  compe- 
tent at  word-processing,  and  simply  submitted  work 
in  the  normal  manner. 

Blackboard  information:  Satoshi  couldn't  read  impor- 
tant information  that  I wrote  on  the  blackboard,  so  I 
made  concerted  efforts  to  read  all  the  information  on 
the  blackboard  clearly  to  the  class  as  a whole,  always 
keeping  in  mind  that  one  student  relied  only  on  sound 
for  this  information.  I checked  regularly  that  Satoshi 
had  understood.  As  a matter  of  course,  I list  new 
vocabulary  that  comes  up  during  class  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  board.  At  the  end  of  class,  either  I or 
another  student  would  relay  the  spellings  to  him. 

Computer  discussions  using  local  area  network  software : 
Students  took  part  in  whole-class,  computer  assisted 
classroom  discussions  (CACD)  with  the  use  of  local 
area  network  software.  At  first,  I thought  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Satoshi  to  take  part.  However,  I 
paired  him  with  one  of  the  more  proficient  English 
users,  and  this  student  read  aloud  the  comments  of 
fellow  classmates  that  appeared  on  the  computer 
screens.  Satoshi  then  responded  to  comments  made 
by  others  and  joined  the  discussion,  for  as  noted,  he 
was  proficient  with  word-processing  on  a regular  key- 
board, even  with  no  braille  display.  Unfortunately,  the 
student  reading  the  information  aloud  had  less  time  to 
spend  composing  her  own  contributions  to  the  CACD. 

Video:  Students  watched  video  clips,  including  ex- 
tracts of  a film  critique  given  by  native  speakers,  in 
order  to  give  their  own  critiques  of  videos  that  they 
would  watch  at  home.  How  could  Satoshi  deal  with 
this  part  of  the  course?  This  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
difficult  area.  Fortunately,  video  accounted  for  only  a 
very  small  part  of  my  course,  but  this  part,  was,  quite 
frankly,  unsatisfactory  for  Satoshi.  I sat  next  to  him 
and  described  the  action  on  the  screen  where  I thought 
it  appropriate.  At  first  I described  scenes  in  English, 
then  in  Japanese,  as  I became  less  certain  whether  the 
description  was  of  any  help  whatsoever.  The  exercise 
simply  became  a very  difficult  listening  exercise  for 
Satoshi  and  I felt  relieved  (as  I'm  sure  Satoshi  did) 
when  the  class  was  over.  The  other  students  in  the  class 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  video  element,  and  this  fact 
posed  the  question  of  how  much  teachers  should 
change  their  syllabus  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
one,  or  perhaps  in  other  cases,  a minority  of  students. 

The  Latter  Stages  of  the  Course 
In  the  latter  stages  of  the  course,  the  school  purchased 
a computer  with  braille  translation  software  (Braille 
Star  3 software  version  1.3  from  New  Braille  System 
Inc.  which  allows  both  output  and  input  of  braille, 
along  with  Nihongo  Eigo  Jidou  Tenyaku  Program  Extra 
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version  3,1  from  Amedia  Inc.  which  creates  braille 
transcription  from  either  English  or  Japanese  text). 
The  computer  had  a refreshable  braille  display,  which 
displays  the  text  from  the  computer's  monitor  in 
braille,  changing  as  the  user  reads  the  text,  and  a braille 
printer  (ESA721)  imported  from  the  Netherlands. 

This  latest  available  technology  was  a major  asset  in 
conquering  the  challenges  that  Satoshi  faced.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  equipment  was  not  cheap.  The  total 
package  cost  approximately  ¥2.6  million,  the  printer 
alone  almost  ¥1  million.  Universities  can  apply  for 
funding,  and  in  the  case  of  Satoshi,  the  local  prefec- 
tural  government  contributed  to  some  of  the  cost. 

The  new  equipment  made  the  provision  of  materials 
for  him  much  simpler.  I simply  emailed  text  files  of 
English  to  Satoshi,  who  saved  them  on  disk.  He  would 
insert  the  disk  into  the  computer  and  with  head- 
phones listen  to  the  voice  software  giving  him  the 
instructions  as  they  appeared  on  the  screen.  He  could 
then  navigate  around  the  screen,  and  with  the  push  of 
a few  keys,  the  text  from  the  disk  appeared  on  the 
screen  in  English.  He  then  listened  to  the  text  in 
English  to  check  for  completeness,  and  when  satisfied, 
he  pushed  several  more  keys  and  the  English  text  was 
transcribed  into  braille,  both  on  the  braille  display  as 
raised  dots,  and  on  the  screen  as  pixels.  At  this  stage, 
he  can  either  read  the  material  with  his  fingers  on  the 
refreshable  braille  display,  or  print  out  a hardcopy 
through  the  braille  printer.  A two  page  English  text  on 
A4  size  paper  translates  into  eight  pages  of  braille  on 
B5  size  paper.  The  whole  process,  from  start  to  finish, 
took  Satoshi  about  five  minutes. 

Difficulties  that  Remained 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course,  at  times  I was  the  fifth 
link  in  the  information  chain.  I found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  accurate  details  from  the  administration  about 
which  materials  Satoshi  had  received,  which  materials 
the  voluntary  organisation  were  translating  and  which 
materials  the  teaching  assistants  were  preparing. 

I found  help  with  this  advice  from  a University  of 
Washington  guide,  "The  student  with  a disability  is 
the  best  source  of  information  regarding  necessary 
accommodations  ....  [I]  t is  the  student's  responsibil- 
ity to  request  special  accommodation  if  desired,  but  a 
faculty  member  can  make  a student  comfortable  by 
inquiring  about  special  needs"  (Univ.  of  Washington). 
In  effect,  I decided  to  cut  out  as  many  of  the  links  in  the 
information  chain  as  possible  and  deal  with  Satoshi 
directly  as  often  as  I could. 

However,  even  dealing  directly  with  Satoshi,  and 
with  the  new,  wonderful  equipment,  some  difficulties 
remained.  At  times,  Satoshi  would  tell  me  that  he  had  all 
the  materials  necessary  to  carry  out  a classroom  assign- 
ment, but  checking  later,  I realised  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  Rarely  would  he  volunteer  any  information  that 
would  have  been  mutually  beneficial.  I soon  noticed 
that  his  listening  test  scores  were  not  as  high  as  his 


English  ability  warranted.  I believe  this  was  because  he 
needed  more  time  to  carry  out  the  reading  required  for 
the  tasks,  even  though  he  assured  me  that  he  didn't.  I 
am  convinced  that  he  did  require  more  time,  but  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  hold  up  the  flow  of  the  class  and 
become  a burden  on  his  fellow  students. 

Furthermore,  the  video  portions  remained  unsatis- 
factory and  the  computer-assisted  classroom  discus- 
sions also  relied  heavily  on  cooperation  from  another 
student  to  make  them  worthwhile  for  Satoshi. 

Steps  to  Ensure  Greater  Success  in  Integrating 
Blind  Students  into  University  Classes 
Equipment  Purchase  of  the  latest  available  technology 
may  be  expensive,  but  it  is  invaluable. 

Knowledge  of  the  Equipment  Being  Used : Teachers  of 
blind  students  should  find  the  time  to  understand  the 
actual  workings  of  each  machine  the  student  uses. 
When  I did  so  I learned  about  the  braille  system,  the 
difficulties  that  Satoshi  faces  in  class  and  out  of  class, 
the  much  larger  than  average  volume  of  materials  that 
the  student  has  to  carry  around  with  him,  how  much 
more  time  blind  students  usually  need  to  spend  on 
schoolwork  and  routine  daily  activities,  and  the  valid- 
ity of  excuses  given  for  not  having  completed  work  on 
time.  In  particular,  the  teacher  can  learn  how  to  make 
life  simpler  for  the  student,  when  to  give  the  extra 
attention  to  the  student  that  is  required,  and  when  to 
leave  the  student  to  his  own  devices  and  not  be  over- 
zealous  in  attempts  to  help. 

Design  of  Course  and  Classroom  Management  Be  aware 
that  one  student  in  your  class  is  reliant  on  sound  and 
not  on  vision.  I was  intensely  aware  of  my  own  voice 
in  the  very  first  class.  It  reminded  me  of  the  time  I 
heard  my  voice  on  audio-tape  for  the  first  time.  Make 
sure  other  students  speak  clearly  and  loud  enough. 
The  blind  student  cannot  rely  on  gestures  to  gain 
understanding.  If  the  teacher  takes  the  time  to  close 
his  eyes  and  experience  a world  where  sounds  become 
extremely  important,  he  can  go  a certain  way  to 
understanding  the  difficulties  the  blind  student  faces, 
and  the  need  to  supply  the  missing  visual  information 
that  all  the  other  students  rely  on  so  heavily. 

Blind  students  will  often  invest  time  in  detailed 
planning  in  advance,  in  order  to  complete  workloads. 
It  is  therefore  very  important  to  try  and  avoid  "last- 
minute  changes  in  classrooms,  assignments,  or  exami- 
nation dates"  (Univ.  of  Illinois).  However,  wholesale 
changes  to  a syllabus  may  not  be  the  answer.  Nobody, 
especially  the  blind  student,  would  want  all  references 
to  the  visual  world  wiped  from  the  course.  However,  a 
video  course,  for  example,  seems  totally  inappropri- 
ate, and  Satoshi  actually  withdrew  from  one  course 
because  it  was  heavily  dependent  on  video.  However, 
in  a course  that  covered  over  seventy-five  hours  of 
class  time,  the  use  of  video  acted  as  a motivator  and 
novelty  for  the  students  in  the  class,  and  just  as  other 
students  made  sacrifices  in  helping  Satoshi,  I felt  that 
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here  was  a necessary  sacrifice  he  could  make  in  return. 

Classmate  Participation:  At  times  I had  to  give  Satoshi 
my  undivided  attention  for  several  minutes,  especially 
to  assist  when  he  was  finger  searching  braille  docu- 
ments for  the  correct  material  for  a particular  exercise. 
I couldn't  pay  attention  to  the  other  students  at  these 
times.  Fortunately,  the  classroom  atmosphere  was 
cooperative;  students  were  only  too  willing  to  help 
Satoshi  and  myself,  without  making  Satoshi  feel  like 
an  exhibit,  once  they  could  understand  the  problem. 

One  idea  to  make  the  students  more  aware  of  the 
needs  of  a blind  student  is  to  set  various  activities  which 
help  them  gain  understanding  in  the  difficulties  that  a 
blind  student  faces.  (For  a list  of  suggestions  visit  the 
web  site  www.viguide.com/vsninsvc.htm.)  However,  it 
is  extremely  important  that  the  teacher  has  spoken  to 
the  blind  student  beforehand  to  determine  whether  the 
student  is  comfortable  with  this  approach  or  not.  In 
many  cases,  the  student  may  be  very  uncomfortable 
with  this  approach.  As  Schulz  has  noted,  "Although 
blindness  or  severe  visual  impairment  does  not  cause 
self-consciousness,  it  definitely  affects  the  ability  of  a 
self-conscious  person  to  function"  (Schulz,  1977). 

Better  Communication:  A lot  of  the  responsibility  for 
better  communication  falls  on  the  teacher.  Not  all  of 
the  problems  are  the  fault  of  the  teacher,  but  it  is  in  the 
teacher's  classroom  that  the  problems  occur  if  the 
administration,  teacher  and  student  do  not  all  com- 
municate well.  To  ensure  a successful  course,  teachers 
must  from  the  start  insist  on  clear,  practical  informa- 
tion from  the  administration  about  the  situation  that 
the  blind  student  faces.  Meetings  that  include  the 
student  in  question  should  be  arranged  to  solve  minor 
problems  quickly  before  they  become  major. 

The  chief  difference  in  communicating  with  a blind 
student  is  that  miscommunication  has  more  serious 
consequences  and  may  lead  to  the  student's  inability 
to  take  part  in  the  class  at  all.  The  extra  attention  that 
the  teacher  pays  specifically  for  the  blind  student — 
planning  well  ahead,  putting  extra  effort  into  speak- 
ing clearly,  simply  the  heightened  consciousness  of 
the  effort  successful  communication  requires — will 
benefit  the  remainder  of  the  students  in  the  class. 

Conclusion 

Teaching  Satoshi  forced  me  to  look  at  my  teaching 
methods  and  doing  so  helped  my  teaching  generally. 
The  experience  was  both  rewarding  and  beneficial. 
However,  Satoshi,  the  administration  and  I all  experi- 
enced plenty  of  headaches  during  the  year.  We  could 
have  solved  many  of  the  problems  more  efficiently 
had  Satoshi  been  more  outgoing,  had  the  administra- 
tion been  more  communicatively  competent,  and  had 
I been  more  aware  of  the  problems  facing  Satoshi,  the 
administration,  and  the  teacher  of  blind  students. 

The  blind  student  is  faced  with  a lifestyle  spent 
among  students  who  have  access  to  the  visual  world.  As 
I said  goodbye  to  the  students  at  the  end  of  each  class, 
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Satoshi  would  say,  "See  you  next  class."  I replied,  "See 
you,"  intensely  aware  of  the  irony  in  this  exchange. 
However,  that  initial  unease  is  exactly  what  the  teacher, 
the  other  students,  and  the  administration  must  learn 
to  overcome.  As  the  University  of  Illinois,  Division  of 
Rehabilitation  Education  Services  points  out,  "You  need 
not  worry  about  hurting  the  feelings  of  a student  who 
is  blind  by  mentioning  the  word  'see'.  Students  who  are 
blind  'see'  ideas  or  concepts  ....  Focus  on  the  person 
rather  than  on  the  disability"  (Univ.  of  Illinois). 

The  challenge  of  incorporating  a blind  student  into 
an  English  syllabus  where  his  peers  are  all  sighted  is  a 
challenge  not  to  erase  the  visual  world  elements  from  a 
course,  but  a challenge  to  make  the  classroom  setting  as 
accessible  as  possible  to  a blind  student  in  a world  where 
most  have  the  ability  to  see.  Jemigan  (1997)  states,  "We 
can  make  our  own  way  in  the  world  on  equal  terms  with 
others,  and  we  intend  to  do  it."  Through  better  aware- 
ness, better  communication  and  use  of  modern  tech- 
nology, conditions  can  be  created  to  allow  that  statement 
to  ring  true  in  the  foreign  language  classroom. 
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Appendix  of  Useful  Related  Web  Sites 

General  Information  and  Guide  to  Internet  Resources  for  Parents 

and  Teachers  of  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  People: 

www.viguide.com 

www.empowermentzone.com 

www.spedex.com 

www.blind.net 

Technology  and  Equipment 

www.the-fbc.org/techcenter.html 

www.the-fbc.org/notetake.html 

www.setbc.org/res/equip/braillelite/default.html 

www.sighted.com 

www.braille.com 

Braille  and  Its  History 

www.nmsu.edu/Resources_References/access/public_html/ 

braille.html 

www.nmsu.edu/Resources_References/access/public_html/ 

brlhist.html 
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Establishing  Decorum 

in  the  EEL  Classroom  Yukiko  S.  Jolly 

Aichi  Shukutoku  University 


It  has  been  my  impression  over  the  many  years  that 
I have  been  teaching  English  at  the  university  level 
in  Japan  that  there  is  a direct  correlation  between 
the  decorum  of  the  classroom  and  the  participation  and 
achievement  of  the  students.  When  I talk  about  class- 
room decorum  here,  I mean  the  level  of  attentiveness  of 
students  to  the  lesson  being  presented  and  mannerly 
conduct  which  aids  the  orderly  flow  of  the  lesson  rather 
than  distracting  from  or  disrupting  it.  I would  like  to 
report  some  of  the  observations  I have  made  over  the 
years  and  suggest  practical  applications  that  have  proven 
to  be  most  effective  for  me  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing good  decorum  in  the  classroom.  These  revolve 
around  establishing  from  Day  1 a rapport  with  the 
students  based  on  mutual  respect  and  trust  and  nurtur- 
ing it  throughout  the  course. 

Establishing  Rapport 

To  establish  the  kind  of  rapport  that  you  want,  it  is 
vital  to  the  establish  early  on  a personal  connection 
between  teacher  and  student.  To  establish  such  per- 
sonal relationship,  there  needs  to  be  an  exchange  of 
basic  information  about  each  other,  an  understanding 
of  the  ground  rules,  and  fair  and  consistent  treatment 
of  the  personal  relationship  and  of  the  rules.  Permit 
me  to  recommend  three  very  useful  tools  to  achieve 
this:  personal  data  cards,  a course  preview  session,  and 
seating  charts. 

Personal  Data  Cards 

For  the  first  day  of  the  class,  prepare  a printed  card 
form  to  be  handed  out  to  each  student.  Make  sure  it  is 
a convenient  size  (e.g.,  5cm  x 7cm  index  card)  and 
durable  enough  to  handle  every  day.  On  the  card 
provide  spaces  for  the  basic  information  about  the 
student  that  you  want  to  elicit.  Have  the  students  fill 
out  the  form  as  an  initial  class  exercise.  Retain  and  use 
the  completed  cards  for  constant  reference. 

The  filling-out  process  can  provide  valuable  lan- 
guage lessons  in  itself.  Conduct  the  preparation  ses- 
sion so  that  the  students  will  think,  act,  and  contribute 
to  the  class  in  a learner-centered  environment.  In  skill- 
acquiring courses,  the  less  the  instructor  talks,  the 
better,  since  the  learners  then  have  more  time  to 
express  themselves  actively.  I would  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing items  as  appropriate  information  entries. 

Photo:  Have  the  student  provide  and  attach  a small 
identification  poto.  This  is  not  the  imposition  you 
might  think  it,  since  students  often  have  to  provide 
such  for  club  or  other  group  activities,  or  they  will 
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have  extras  from  passport  or  other  ID  card  purposes.  I 
suggest,  however,  that  the  popular  and  inexpensive 
purikura  (print  club)  photos  not  be  accepted  since  they 
lack  clarity,  and  students'  features  are  often  distorted. 
The  idea  here  is  to  have  a clear  visual  connection 
between  the  face  and  the  personal  data. 

Name : Explain  the  proper  order  of  given  name  and 
family  name  when  writing  in  English.  Let  them  provide 
the  kanji  forms  of  their  names  for  your  future  reference. 
Also  ask  them  to  write  a preferred  nickname  or  short 
form  of  their  given  name  to  be  used  in  the  classroom. 

Current  address  and  home  address:  Teach  them  the 
rules  of  specific-to-general  manner  of  writing  an  ad- 
dress customarily  used  in  Western  countries  and  in 
Japanese  romaji  addresses,  with  proper  pronunciation 
and  spelling:  house  number,  street  or  block  number, 
ward,  city  or  county,  and  prefecture  . 

High  School:  This  information  may  give  the  instruc- 
tor an  idea  of  the  student's  background.  These  will  be 
regular  public  schools  or  more  exclusive  private  schools 
or  specialized  (commerce,  mechanical  or  sports-ori- 
ented)  schools.  As  you  may  find  a tendency  for  schools 
of  the  latter  group  to  have  had  less  instruction  in 
English,  you  can  account  for  differences  in  language 
skill  levels  in  this  manner. 

Major  and  minor  subjects : This  is  a timely  opportunity 
to  learn  not  only  students'  study  interests,  but  also 
provide  a means  of  helping  them  get  acquainted 
among  themselves.  If  they  have  not  declared  their 
major  or  minor,  let  them  write  "not  yet  decided"  and 
use  for  future  reference.  Teach  them  not  to  leave  such 
spaces  blank,  since  this  often  defeats  the  purpose  of 
such  forms  and  leaves  a vague,  questionable  impres- 
sion on  other  readers  of  the  form. 

Hobbies:  Filling  in  this  blank  is  a very  good  chance  to 
teach  either  infinitive  or  gerund  forms  to  express 
activities  and  interests.  You  can  take  a broad  definition 
of  "hobby"  here  to  include  sports  and  other  leisure- 
time activities. 

Message  to  the  instructor:  Let  them  express  them- 
selves about  special  needs  or  desires,  such  as  a physical 
handicap  (for  example,  visual  or  hearing  impairments 
which  may  require  special  seating  arrangements)  or  a 
particular  thing  they  would  like  to  study. 

Course  preview 

Often  students  will  not  have  their  textbooks  and  be 
prepared  to  start  a textbook-based  lesson  on  the  first 
day  of  class.  The  time  can  well  be  devoted  to  orienting 
the  students  toward  the  course  schedules  and  ground 
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rules.  This  time  is  vital  to  establish  a relationship  of 
trust  with  your  students  and  encourage  the  rapport 
that  is  the  basis  for  the  decorum  that  you  want. 

Even  if  it  is  your  practice  to  provide  a printed  course 
syllabus  or  lesson  schedule  for  your  students,  on  the 
first  day  of  class  I recommend  that  you  go  over  the 
following  items,  writing  on  the  board  or  using  an  OHP 
to  mark  your  points  with  emphasis.  Covering  these 
points  orally  helps  insure  that  they  don't  overlook  any 
course  instruction  and  provides  fair  warning  of  your 
expectations  of  them.  This  is  your  major  opportunity 
to  establish  your  authority  and  a reputation  for  fair- 
ness and  being  objective  at  the  outset. 

Objectives  of  the  course:  Give  your  students  a firm  idea 
up  front  of  what  is  to  be  expected  of  them  during  the 
course  and  what  the  terminal  behavior  should  be  at 
the  end  of  each  school  term. 

Textbooks  and  references : Show  copies  of  the  text  and 
any  reference  sources  recommended  for  the  course 
along  with  giving  the  bibliographical  details  (authors, 
titles,  publishers  and  the  like)  and  where  they  may  be 
obtained.  Such  makes  identification  of  the  books 
easier  for  students  and  precludes  excuses  on  not  being 
able  to  find  their  copy. 

Course  notebook:  I highly  recommend  that  you  have 
your  students  obtain  a special  notebook  for  the  course 
and  take  carefully  written  notes  on  each  day  of 
instruction.  Enforce  this  requirement  with  periodic 
checks  thereafter  if  necessary,  for  it  makes  a big 
difference  in  prompting  serious  attention  during 
classes.  Additionally,  the  students  could  prove  their 
presence  if  later  in  the  term  a question  is  raised  about 
attendance,  especially  if  you  teach  at  a university 
which  disqualifies  students  from  taking  the  final 
exam  if  they  have  failed  to  meet  minimum  class 
attendance  requirements.  Besides,  the  note-taking 
habit  that  you  nurture  by  this  means  will  be  a useful 
skill  for  future  employment  and  social  life. 

Reports , testing  and  grades:  Give  fair  warning  of  the 
major  points  of  the  course  that  will  influence  the  final 
grade,  including  any  quizzes,  midterm  or  final  exam, 
project,  report,  or  special  homework  assignments.  If 
possible  give  the  percentage  weight  of  each  toward  the 
determination  of  the  final  course  grade. 

Speed  of  lessons:  If  you  have  a published  class  sched- 
ule, the  expected  class  preparation  should  be  evident, 
but  it  still  is  important  to  point  out  your  expectations 
in  this  regard  and  be  firm  in  upholding  your  stated 
requirements.  Particularly  if  your  progress  does  not 
match  chapters  or  lesson  divisions  of  the  text,  students 
need  to  understand  how  your  coverage  will  differ. 

Class  rules  and  regulations:  This  topic  should  not  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  authoritarian  or  liberal  teaching 
methods,  but  rather  as  fairness  and  objectivity. 

Punctuality:  The  safest  and  easiest  to  enforce  rule  is 
that  attendance  is  taken  as  soon  as  the  class  hour 
begins,  at  the  bell  or  chime.  Whether  to  allow  a grace 
period  or  make  distinction  for  tardiness  depends  on 
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instructor's  personal  preferences,  but  once  the  criteria 
are  set,  they  should  be  announced  and  followed  by 
both  students  and  teacher.  No  matter  what  subject 
you  teach,  you  can  always  teach  the  good  (and  polite) 
habit  of  never  being  late  for  appointments. 

No  napping:  For  class  morale  as  well  as  making  sure 
the  individual  does  not  miss  out  on  the  lesson  con- 
tent, napping  in  class  is  strongly  discouraged  for 
practical  reasons  if  not  by  most  university  teaching 
policies.  You  may  call  on  the  student  next  to  the 
sleepy-heads  to  give  the  latter  due  warning  that  they 
may  be  called  upon  soon. 

No  chatting:  Personal  conversations  (not  a part  of 
assigned  practice  drills)  between  class  members  dis- 
tract others  from  the  lesson  content  and  disrupt  the 
flow  of  lesson  presentation.  Encourage  those  prone  to 
seek  assistance  from  others  to  direct  questions  to  the 
instructor  rather  than  burden  their  neighbors.  Do 
remember  that  Japanese  tend  to  be  more  collective 
rather  than  individual,  so  a student  may  consult  his 
peers  before  he  ventures  his  response.  Teach  and 
encourage  your  students  the  importance  in  language 
learning  of  forming  their  own  responses,  regardless  of 
their  accuracy  or  "correctness." 

Daily  Preparation  Tips 

Data  Card  Review : Before  each  class,  go  through  your 
students'  data  cards  and  briefly  review  information  on 
the  students  of  the  class,  looking  for  points  for  per- 
sonal comment  (birthday,  news  or  sports  items  about 
their  hometown,  tying  events  to  their  stated  interests). 
Take  opportunities  during  class  to  mention  or  com- 
ment as  appropriate  so  that  each  student  realizes  that 
you  care  to  know  him  or  her  personally.  Indeed,  this 
will  benefit  you,  too,  as  it  speeds  your  recollection  of 
names  and  faces,  and  it  makes  the  whole  class  atmo- 
sphere more  lively. 

Set  the  example  for  punctuality.  Go  to  the  classroom 
five  or  ten  minutes  before  the  starting  chime.  Prepare 
your  audio,  visual  or  computer  equipment  before 
class.  If  there  is  time,  make  light  conversation  with  the 
students  who  arrive  early  to  encourage  such  and  to  set 
a positive  tone.  Try  to  talk  with  a variety  of  students 
rather  than  those  seated  in  the  front  all  the  time. 

Seating  Chart 

A class  seating  chart  is  recommended  for  better  class- 
room management.  However,  if  you  feel  fixed  order  of 
seating  is  not  suited  to  your  objectives  of  learning, 
another  technique  is  to  prepare  name  tags  for  students 
to  pick  up  and  pin  on  the  shirt  as  they  enter  class.  If  you 
prefer  to  conduct  the  class  in  a Western  atmosphere, 
you  may  write  only  the  nickname  or  shortened  first 
name  on  the  card,  rather  than  the  Japanese  family 
name,  often  used  on  tags  in  Japanese  schools. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  having  a seating 
chart.  First  of  all,  it  permits  faster  recognition  of  the 
individual  students  by  tying  a name  to  the  appropriate 
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face.  It  also  establishes  an  interpersonal  relationship 
developed  by  using  names  in  an  English-speaking 
manner,  that  is  nicknames  or  shortened  names,  in 
reverse  of  Japanese  order  (e.g.,  Yoshi  Yamanaka).  This 
practice  offers  a didactic  approach  to  general  rules  in 
name-calling  or  forms  of  address  in  general.  They 
learn  how  to  introduce  themselves  phonetically. 

Second,  a seating  chart  gives  a growing  sense  of 
responsibility,  students'  awareness  of  their  identity  as 
individuals  among  their  classmates.  Without  a seating 
chart,  students  can  gain  anonymity  and  evade  atten- 
tion by  shifting  seats  every  time,  risking  lack  of  prepa- 
ration because  of  the  reduced  chance  of  recognition. 

A seating  chart  is  also  often  an  aid, 
especially  in  conversation  skill  courses, 
to  allow  (if  not  force)  students  to  get  to 
know  new  persons  and  learn  to  con- 
verse with  strangers.  If  left  to  them- 
selves, students  tend  to  collect  in  their 
established  cliques  and  converse  (even 
during  drill  or  practice  times)  in  their 
native  (rather  than  the  target)  lan- 
guage. It  produces  a more  egalitarian 
attitude  with  peer  recognition  as  indi- 
viduals bound  by  a common  endeavor. 

A final  advantage  of  seating  charts  for  the  instructor 
is  the  ability  to  instantly  connect  a name  with  a face  and 
establish  immediate  eye  contact.  Rather  than  having  to 
run  your  gaze  around  the  sea  of  faces  trying  to  decide 
whom  to  call  on,  you  can  formulate  your  question  to  the 
audience  as  a whole  and  then  personally  call  upon  an 
individual,  with  eye  contact,  to  respond.  Of  course  if  it 
is  not  apparent  until  the  last  second  whom  you  intend 
to  call  on,  you  get  everyone  thinking  about  the  question 
you  pose,  not  just  the  one  selected  to  answer  it.  It  adds 
an  element  of  efficiency  to  the  conduct  of  class  activities. 

During  the  class 

Encouraging  full  student  participation : In  calling  on 
students  for  response  in  class,  it  is  better  to  use  a 
random  selection  order  rather  than  following  a set  or 
predictable  pattern,  such  as  the  class  list  or  alphabeti- 
cal order  of  names.  Also  try  to  direct  the  questions  or 
conversation  to  different  parts  of  the  room.  Of  course, 
you  have  to  keep  track  of  whom  you  call  upon  to  avoid 
missing  persons  or  calling  upon  the  same  ones  too 
often.  The  impartiality  of  your  selection  process  en- 
forces your  reputation  for  fairness.  The  randomness 
also  keeps  everyone  alert  and  attentive. 

If  you  feel  their  attention  span  is  too  short  for  a 90- 
minute  class  period,  you  may  break  the  lesson  into 
parts,  such  as  chapters  section,  text  exercises  or  the 
like,  with  small  break  periods  between.  This  practice 
gives  them  a fresher  start  for  the  rest  of  the  period. 

Language  teaching  is  intertwined  with  teaching  of 
the  related  target  culture,  and  you  often  need  to  view 
your  own  culture  in  retrospect  for  comparative  pur- 
poses. Therefore,  whenever  the  chance  arises,  do  not 


be  afraid  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  interject  a 
real-life  experience,  which  may  not  normally  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  textbook.  If  one  student  sneezes,  for 
instance,  immediately  say,  "Bless  you!"  Then  explain 
the  cultural  background  of  "May  God  bless  you!"  from 
European  historical  and  religious  backgrounds.  It  is 
also  an  opportunity  to  point  out  expected  manners 
and  public  hygiene  practices  of  the  other  culture. 

If  a student's  answer  is  correct,  give  ample  and 
appropriate  verbal  and  nonverbal  reaction  to  it.  Every- 
one enjoys  being  praised  in  the  presence  of  his  peers. 
Therefore  depending  upon  the  degree  of  correctness, 
differentiate  your  response: 


After  and  Outside  the  Class 

So  far  we  have  looked  into  preparation  and  in-class 
activities  from  the  point  of  classroom  management 
and  decorum.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  more 
personal  attention  one  gives  to  the  individual  student 
in  one  form  or  another,  the  more  the  student  will  be 
psychologically  motivated  to  study  English.  Students 
enjoy  their  names  being  remembered,  and  their  exist- 
ence and  identity  acknowledged  in  class.  The  instruc- 
tor must  maintain  the  same  attitude  and  attention  to 
the  students  outside  the  class  once  such  relationship 
and  rapport  are  established. 

In  cases  where  the  desired  mutual  trust  and  closeness 
cannot  be  established  between  the  student  and  the 
instructor,  I recommend  that  you  invite  the  student  to 
your  office,  or  better  yet,  set  a more  casual  encounter 
such  as  a chat  during  lunch  period  in  the  corridor  or  on 
the  campus  ground.  At  such  a meeting  discuss  possible 
ways  to  improve  the  student's  study  habits  or  give 
advice  on  whatever  the  learning  difficulties  he  or  she 
may  be  struggling  with.  Therefore  let  me  offer  a few 
points  of  advice  for  amending  interpersonal  relations: 

Set  up  an  individual  conference  in  your  office  to  find 
out  in  confidence  the  exact  problems  or  difficulties  the 
student  is  facing  and  give  appropriate  advice  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  learner. 

Give  special  instruction  or  a tutorial  session  to 
pinpoint  the  difficulty.  At  this  time,  help  the  learner 
feel  it  is  not  embarrassing  to  have  "difficulties"  in 
learning,  but  rather  a normal  process  in  learning  the 
foreign  language.  Relating  your  own  failure  or  episode 
of  making  mistakes  may  help  the  student  realize  that 
even  the  instructor  of  English  (who  seems  so  remotely 
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to  a perfect  answer: 

"Excellent,  Taro.  That's  it! 

to  an  acceptable  answer: 

"That's  right,  Taro.  You  did  well." 

to  an  answer  which 
needs  amending: 

"O.K.  (avoid  name  calling). 

Let's  think  once  again.  The  question  is  . . ." 

to  no  response  (silence): 

(Rephrase  the  question,  if  possible,  to  give 
another  opportunity) 
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Recitation  in  an  English 
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In  an  English  language  program,  recitation  is  an 
activity  suitable  and  adaptable  for  almost  any  class 
from  elementary  school  to  university  and  adults, 
and  for  all  levels  of  language  proficiency.  It  is  a superb, 
stimulating  way  in  which  students  can  develop  oral 
language  skills,  including  pronunciation,  articulation, 
intonation,  rhythm,  pacing,  fluency,  and  voice  projec- 
tion and  control.  The  narrative  or  poetic  text  provides 
students  with  words  in  context  and  setting  so  that  they 
can  actively  use  the  language  with  meaning  and  pur- 
pose (Hines,  1995,  pp.  6-7).  Recitation  develops  impor- 
tant personal  skills  associated  with  presentation  in  any 
context,  such  as  confidence,  poise,  self-expression,  and 
awareness  of  interactive  communication.  The  work 
involves  the  entire  class  in  groups  and  readily  lends 
itself  to  integrating  speaking,  listening,  reading,  and 
writing  skills.  Further,  through  the  teacher's  selection  of 
materials,  students  can  enhance  their  appreciation  of  a 
variety  of  literature,  the  universality  of  the  art  form,  and 
the  particular  tradition  of  their  own  culture. 

The  Japanese  Tradition 

Oral  storytelling  has  been  a universal  element  of 
cultures  for  thousands  of  years.  There  is  a rich  tradition 
of  Japanese  recitational  arts,  which  flourished  espe- 
cially during  the  Edo  period  (1600-1868).  Some  forms 
are  still  very  much  alive  today  in  theaters  and  on 
television  and  recordings  even  as  we  approach  the  21st 
century.  Consider  four  that  are  prominent. 

In  the  comic  monologue  of  rakugo,  the  storyteller 
creates  a dramatic  narration  using  skillful  vocal  and 
facial  expressions  to  portray  various  characters,  all  the 
while  maintaining  a vital  interplay  with  the  audience. 

In  the  powerful,  expressive,  and  dramatic  chant  of 
joruri,  or  gidayu-bushi,  the  reciter  is  accompanied  by  a 
shamisen  (a  three-stringed  instrument).  It  is  associated 
with  the  puppet  theater  of  bunraku  and  the  plays  of  the 
great  Chikamatsu  Monzaemon  (1653-1724). 

Naniwa-bushi,  or  rokyoku,  which  originated  in  the 
Osaka  area,  is  a type  of  narrative  ballad  also  rhythmi- 
cally accompanied  by  shamisen.  Its  repertory  consists 
of  a variety  of  stories,  including  actual  historical  events 
and  traditional  tales. 

Kodan  is  a genre  with  a wide  range  of  recitations  that 
includes  both  historic  and  popular  tales  told  by  a 
narrator  seated  behind  a low  desk  with  a fan  or 
wooden  clappers.  In  recent  years  innovative  adapta- 
tions to  the  art  form  have  been  introduced,  such  as 
recorded  modem  musical  background. 


For  the  English  language  program,  these  forms  offer 
a basis  on  which  to  introduce  students  to  the  art  of  oral 
narration,  to  motivate  their  practice,  and  to  instruct  in 
the  skills  of  presentation. 

Setting 

The  recitation  work  outlined  in  this  article  has  been 
done  within  the  intensive  English  program  of  a semmon 
gakko  (two-year  vocational  college)  and  as  a part  of  a 
sogo  eigo  (general  English)  course  at  a university.  In  the 
former  setting,  a rather  full  treatment  with  three  or 
four  recitation  texts  was  done  as  a 12-15-week  compo- 
nent of  a particular  course,  in  classes  meeting  once  a 
week  for  100  minutes.  At  the  university,  the  semester 
course  for  first-year  students  meets  twice  a week  in  90- 
minute  classes.  There,  I have  treated  each  text  in  a 
more  limited  manner,  usually  taking  two  classes,  but 
I have  made  recitation  a major  element  of  the  course, 
doing  four  or  five  texts  over  the  length  of  the  course. 
Teachers,  then,  can  take  a couple  of  classes  with  just 
one  piece  of  work,  or  extend  that  time  and  multiply 
the  texts  used  to  whatever  number  they  are  willing 
and  able  to  do.  In  short,  there  is  enormous  flexibility 
in  incorporating  the  work  suggested  below  into  al- 
most any  English  language  program. 

Selection  of  Materials 

The  most  effective  length  of  recitation  pieces  has  proved 
to  be  about  320  to  450  words,  or  within  about  three  to 
five  minutes  of  presentation.  With  very  low  proficiency 
classes,  of  course,  shorter  texts  might  be  used.  Both 
literary  narrative  prose  and  poetry  have  been  effective 
and  enjoyed.  In  this  program,  we  have  most  often 
chosen  and  been  most  successful  with  narrative  selec- 
tions that  have  a clear  story  line,  characters,  and  some 
dialog.  The  following  elements  will  serve  to  elicit  from 
students  an  enthusiastic,  worthy  effort  and  a fine  level 
of  rhetorical  accomplishment:  the  potential  for  a range 
and  force  of  dramatic  expression;  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual interpretation;  demand  for  a variety  of  presenta- 
tional skills,  such  as  intonation,  phrasing,  and  gestures; 
relative  ease  of  comprehension  and  manageable  vo- 
cabulary; appropriate  themes  and  images  for  the  stu- 
dent group;  and  appeal  to  both  reciters  and  audience. 

Literary  prose  may  include  excerpts  from  short  stories 
or  novels,  from  the  original  or  well-adapted  versions. 
Short,  short  stories  may  be  used  in  full.  Some  examples 
are  "The  Wisdom  of  Solomon";  "The  Appointment,"  a 
simplified  adaptation  of  a story  by  Somerset  Maugham; 
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and  "The  Gift  of  the  Magi"  by  O.  Henry,  likewise 
reduced  and  simplified.  Excerpts  from  novels  as  diverse 
as  Ernest  Hemingway's  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  Lawrence 
Yep's  Child  of  the  Owl,  John  Steinbeck's  The  Red  Pony, 
and  Richard  Wright's  Black  Boy  have  all  worked  well. 
The  choices,  indeed,  are  nearly  limitless. 

Particularly  appropriate  and  appealing  choices  for 
Japanese  students,  given  their  cultural  tradition,  are 
the  strange  old  tales  of  Japan,  taken  from  the  original 
English  writing  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  excerpted  either 
from  the  full  or  simplified  versions  in  Kwaidan.  Some 
examples  are  "Oshidori,"  " Yuki  Onna,”  "Mujina,”  and 
"Miminashi  Hoichi. " 

Poetry,  as  well,  offers  a vast  range  of  possibilities, 
though  particular  care  needs  to  be  taken  to  ensure 
relative  ease  of  understanding  for  students  of  not  only 
language  use  but  also  poetic  structure  and  images,  and 
the  manner  of  rhythmic  recitation  of  a lyrical  poem 
with  metre  and  rhyme.  Some  successful  examples  in- 
clude classics,  such  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  "Annabel  Lee," 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow's  "A  Psalm  of  Life,"  James 
Russell  Lowell's  "The  First  Snowfall;"  and  Robert  Frost's 
"The  Road  Not  Taken"  and  contemporary  works,  such 
as  Shel  Silverstein's  uproariously  delightful  "Sarah 
Cynthia  Sylvia  Stout  Would  Not  Take  the  Garbage  Out." 

Instructional  Procedures 

As  noted,  recitation  can  be  a limited  exercise  for  a few 
class  meetings,  a full  component  of  a year's  course,  or 
an  entire  course  in  itself.  It  can  involve  a great  variety 
of  approaches  and  activities.  The  following  are  some 
that  have  worked  effectively  over  the  years.  The  range 
of  possibilities,  however,  is  limited  only  by  the  imagi- 
nation and  willingness  of  the  teacher  and  the  class. 

Initially  I show  students  a video  tape,  taken  from 
different  television  programs,  of  master  performances 
of  the  Japanese  recitation  forms  of  rakugo,  joruri , nanxwa 
bushi , and  kodan.  (I  make  a point  of  including  a dynamic 
female  performer  of  naniwa  bushi  as  an  appropriate 
model  for  women  students.)  They  remind  students  of 
the  Japanese  tradition — which  indeed  is  far  deeper  than 
that  of  native  English  lands,  reinforce  an  appreciation  of 
their  own  culture,  and  serve  to  establish  the  legitimacy 
of  the  work  to  follow.  The  performances  also  introduce 
magnificently  the  multiple  qualities  of  fine  recitation 
that  they  themselves  will  be  called  upon  to  produce 
with  the  English  materials. 

When  the  recitation  text  is  presented,  students  read 
it,  checking  the  meaning  of  any  new  vocabulary.  A 
worksheet  is  given  as  a reading  guide  and  for  written 
work,  which  might  include  their  stating  the  setting  of 
the  story,  listing  the  characters,  and  answering  com- 
prehension questions.  In  class,  these  responses  maybe 
presented  and  discussed  in  groups.  Further  under- 
standing of  the  story  can  be  developed  by  having 
students,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  give  summaries  of 
the  story;  discuss  distinctive  traits  of  the  characters, 
such  as  their  motivations,  feelings,  and  manner;  and 
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comment  on  the  meaning  of  the  story  and  their 
reactions  to  it.  Students  can  be  asked  to  sketch  the 
characters  and  even  particular  scenes  to  enhance  their 
imagination  and  feel  for  the  story. 

The  text  can  be  presented  with  an  oral  recitation  live 
by  the  teacher,  or  on  tape  by  the  teacher  alone,  or  with 
colleagues  or  staff  as  an  ensemble.  (The  talents  of  one's 
staff  should  certainly  be  drawn  upon.  For  example,  I 
use  a tape  of  a brilliant  telling  by  a former  colleague  of 
the  ballad  of  "Barbara  Allen"  in  a definitive  Celtic  lilt 
that  enthralls  both  students  and  me.) 

Recitation  can  be  practiced  in  groups,  with  the  dialog 
of  the  character  roles  taken  by  different  students.  As  the 
narrator's  part  is  often  the  lengthiest,  it  can  be  split 
among  two  or  three  students.  Successive  readings  can  be 
done  with  students  rotating  the  roles  again  and  again. 
They  discuss,  share,  and  critique  their  efforts,  making 
recitation  a collaborative  exercise,  while  developing 
individual  interpretations  and  presentations  of  the  en- 
tire piece.  The  teacher  circulates  from  group  to  group 
monitoring,  modeling,  advising,  encouraging,  and  sup- 
porting their  efforts.  Students  can  tape  their  work  in 
class  and  for  homework  practice  and  make  tapes  for  the 
teacher  to  assess  each  individual's  progress  and  plan 
further  practice  for  richer  development. 

It  is  recommended  that  with  extracts  from  novels  in 
particular,  if  possible,  good  films  of  the  work  be  shown 
to  the  class.  With  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  short  story, 
The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles , for  example,  the  climactic 
scene  set  in  the  marshes  of  Dartmoor  that  I use  for  the 
recitation  text  is  taken  from  the  Oxford  Bookworms 
Graded  Reader.  The  professional  reading  on  the  avail- 
able tape  is  marvelously  done  and  serves  as  a model  for 
students.  In  addition,  there  is  a wonderful  film  pro- 
duction of  the  story,  which  visually  depicts  for  stu- 
dents the  landscape  setting,  the  characters,  and  the 
social  and  cultural  milieu  of  the  period  with  its  dress, 
dwellings,  and  other  surroundings.  It  enables  students 
to  have  a much  greater  feel  for  the  whole  story,  along 
with  the  particular  scene  for  oral  narration. 

Whether  any  of  the  recitation  text  is  memorized  by 
students  depends  on  particular  instructional  circum- 
stances. The  culmination  of  the  work  is  a final  presen- 
tation by  each  student  before  the  class.  (If  the  text  is  to 
be  read,  it  is  important  to  use  an  inclined  podium  for  the 
script,  so  that  the  speakers  can  look  up  at  times  for  eye 
contact  with  the  audience  and  have  their  hands  free  for 
gestures.)  The  students  listening  can  use  evaluation 
sheets  prepared  by  the  teacher  to  evaluate  each  speaker. 
By  this  time,  they  can  sit  as  a perceptive  and  understand- 
ing audience,  whose  assessment  should  be  as  valued  as 
that  of  the  teacher.  With  more  limited  class  time  or 
larger  classes,  individuals  can  present  portions  of  the 
text  in  sequence,  or  in  an  appropriately  large  room,  in 
several  groups  simultaneously,  or  the  presentations  can 
be  omitted  entirely  if  necessary.  Video  taping  the  entire 
class's  work  is  recommended  if  it  can  be  done.  Playback 
afterwards  is  very  instructive  and  a lot  of  fun. 
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Conclusion 

By  exploring  the  storytelling  traditions  of  the  cultures 
of  their  students,  teachers  of  English  can  bring  ele- 
ments of  those  recitational  arts  to  bear  directly  on  the 
advancement  of  students'  oral  English  language  skills 
in  a unique  way.  Recitation,  oral  presentation,  in  an 
English  language  program,  offers  an  opportunity  for 
integrated,  multi-skills  language  work  that  is  both 
engaging  and  effective.  It  also  develops  presentational 
proficiencies  that  can  be  beneficial  in  students'  lives 
beyond  English  language  use.  Recitation  can  involve  a 
special  sharing  between  teachers  and  students  with 
acknowledgement  and  appreciation  of  cultures  in  a 
rewarding  foreign  language  learning  experience. 
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high  in  English  language  skills  and  knowledge)  shared 
a similar  experience. 

As  you  proceed  in  your  daily  teaching  duties  among 
other  professional  activities,  try  to  notice  your  stu- 
dents either  in  the  building  or  outside  with  appropri- 
ate greetings,  "Hello,  Taro."  or  "Hi.  How  are  things 
going  with  you,  Taro?"  and  so  on.  Try  to  let  him  know 
that  you  always  care  about  the  welfare  of  the  students. 

Again,  in  order  to  treat  each  as  an  individual,  not  as 
a faceless  mass,  make  an  effort  to  memorize  their  first 
names  at  least,  but  hopefully  the  whole  name,  so  that 
the  students  will  realize  that  they  have  an  important 
identity  in  your  professional  life.  Once  you  win  their 
confidence,  there  will  be  pleasant  exchanges  for  both 
teacher  and  student  either  in  or  outside  the  classroom. 

Conclusion 

Ability  and  confidence  in  classroom  management  and 
decorum  are  not  something  that  comes  to  an  instructor 
on  the  first  day  of  teaching.  The  important  thing  is  that 
we  instructors  ourselves  are  learning  how  to  teach  our 
subjects.  Every  day  we  ourselves  are  gaining  competence 
in  English  language  as  well  as  improving  performance  in 
teaching  skills.  In  order  to  do  so,  I feel  that  there  are 
many  rules  and  facts  that  we  need  to  acquire,  because  we 
lack  them  initially.  But  through  years  of  teaching  we  are 
also  learning  English  and  teaching  methods  as  a part  of 
humanity.  Such  an  accumulation  of  experience  in  and 
out  of  class  is  what  makes  us  well-experienced,  knowl- 
edgeable instructors,  scholars  and  researchers. 
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Candidates  for  faculty  positions  at  universities 
and  colleges  across  the  country  have  new 
reason  for  employment  security  concern:  the 
Sentaku  Ninkisei  Hou,  a law  permitting  "term-limita- 
tion system"  ( ninkisei ) contracts  for  all  university  fac- 
ulty; was  passed  by  the  Diet  in  June  1997  and  enacted 
April  1998.  Previously;  all  Japanese  full-time  faculty 
were  granted  tenure  while  contract-limited  status  was 
strictly  reserved  for  non-Japanese  nationals.  Now, 
however,  this  law  enables  universities  to  raze  the 
firewall  between  the  two  and  contract  everybody. 

Why  would  Monbusho  decide  to  institute  a policy 
which  would,  for  want  of  a better  word,  "gaijinize"  all 
Japanese  faculty?  There  is  a concrete  reason  offered: 
the  "enlivenment"  (kasseika)  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem, to  shake  up  and  motivate  university  faculty  to  do 
more  and  better  research.  This  paper  will  outline  the 
Ninkisei  Law,  examine  its  rationale,  and  use  a case 
study  to  anticipate  how  it  will  affect  the  status  of 
university  faculty,  not  only  in  language  education,  but 
in  all  fields  of  humanities  and  the  social  sciences. 

The  Law  in  a Nutshell 

The  full  name  of  the  law  is  Daigaku  noKyouin  Touno 
Ninki  ni  Kansuru  Houritsu  (The  Law  Concerning  Term 
Limitation  of  University  Educators,  ninkihou  for  short), 
dated  June  13,  1997,  and  researchable  in  the  Kyouiku 
Dairoppou  (the  Bible  for  laws  affecting  Japan's  educa- 
tors). According  to  Section  1,  ninkisei,  whose  import 
can  be  rendered  as  "limited  contractual  employment," 
is  "necessary  for  the  enlivenment  of  research  in  uni- 
versities, and  for  the  establishment  of  an  environment 
where  educational  exchange  is  constantly  carried  out 
between  educators  with  varied  knowledge  and  experi- 
ences." Educators  are  defined  as  "professors,  associate 
professors,  lecturers  and  teaching  assistants"  ( kyouju , 
jokyouju,  koushi  and  joshu).  Other  "positions  necessary 
to  carry  out  research"  may  also  be  contracted. 

Following  sections  specify  that  the  terms  of  the 
contract  must  be  openly  disclosed  and  agreed  to  by  the 
signee.  Special  clarifications  are  written  for  national 
and  public  universities  since  full-time  civil  servants 


have  never  before  faced  term  limitation.  For  public 
institutions,  the  period  of  employment  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  "those  possessing  appointive  powers" 
0 ninmeikensha ).  For  private  ones,  it  is  thegakkou  houjin, 
the  adminstrative  body  which  runs  the  school. 

The  law  itself  is  extremely  brief  and  contains  little 
more  than  is  written  above.  Compared  to  most  industri- 
alized countries,  where  an  evaluation  for  tenure  is  the 
norm,  the  ninkihou  stipulates  nothing.  This  is  quite 
problematical,  as  it  legitimizes  easy  disposal  of  employ- 
ees, specifying  evaluation  for  neither  tenure,  promo- 
tion, nor  even  continued  employment.  At  present,  the 
law  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  rehire  under  the  terms 
of  the  first  contract.  One  may  be  hired  for  three  years, 
then  rehired  any  number  of  times  without  being  el- 
evated to  tenured  status.  The  law  assigns  all  other  details 
to  Monbusho  ordinances  yet  to  be  composed.  To  make 
any  other  statement  about  the  law's  effect  is  to  wander 
in  the  realm  of  speculation.  It  will  be  some  years  before 
the  intricacies  of  the  system  become  delineated. 

The  Purpose  of  Ninkisei 

The  explicit  purpose  of  this  new  system,  as  noted  above, 
is  to  reinvigorate  higher  education,  which  according  to 
conventional  thought,  has  atrophied  due  to  a system- 
atic enfranchisement  of  both  student  and  teacher.  As  is 
well  known,  entrance  to  a particular  university  is  con- 
sidered a measure  of  intelligence,  determines  the  level 
to  which  one  may  rise  in  government  or  industry,  and 
serves  as  a marriage  certificate.  This  is  why  Japan  has 
been  termed  agakureki  shakai — an  education-credential 
society.  However,  once  an  accredited  pinnacle  is  reached, 
students  often  rest  on  their  laurels  and  coast  through 
school,  their  accessible  future  social,  business  and  bu- 
reaucratic tracks  already  decided. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  faculty,  which  is  what 
many  of  these  students  want  to  become.  Once  they  are 
employed  at  a beacon  university,  tenured  from  day  one 
and  promoted  upon  age  or  patronage,  many  have  little 
incentive  to  work  or  do  research.  This  problem  has  been 
officially  criticized  by  the  University  Deliberation  Coun- 
cil ( Daigaku  Shingikai),  a consultative  arm  of  Monbusho, 
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which  issued  a report  ( Daigaku  Shingikai  Touhon,  1995) 
finding  three  harmful  effects  of  present  university  em- 
ployment practices:  (a)  an  existing  insularity  demon- 
strated by  the  high  percentage  of  faculty  hired  from  the 
university's  own  student  body,  (b)  neglect  of  student 
education  as  evidenced  by  excessive  absences  from 
class,  and  (c)  salaries  and  promotions  based  on  the 
seniority  system  (nenkou  jouretsu  seido).  A vicious  circle 
of  lethargy  binds  students  to  faculty:  The  image  held  by 
many,  including  both  native  and  foreign  educators,  is 
that  Japanese  universities  are  places  where  professors 
pretend  to  teach  and  students  pretend  to  leam.  If  each 
side  cooperates  reciprocally,  established  tracks  will  con- 
tinue to  function. 

However,  the  ill  effects  of  this  system  become  acutely 
visible  in  an  international  comparison  of  the  quality 
and  output  of  university  research.  In  addition  to  the 
oft-cited  high-school  test  scores  and  number  of  pat- 
ents obtained  by  industry  (in  both  of  which  Japan 
ranks  well),  there  is  another  Olympics  for  a nation's 
education  system:  the  number  of  Nobel  Laureates. 
Japan,  a country  famous  for  technological  excellence, 
has  been  constantly  embarrassed  by  its  lack  of  medal- 
ists. So  far,  the  United  States  has  led  the  pack  with  179, 
followed  by  Britain  67,  Germany  61,  France  21  and 
Switzerland  14  (Ikawa,  1997,  p.  12).  Japan  has  a mea- 
ger seven,  and  of  those,  two  are  in  literature,  with  only 
five  in  the  natural  sciences. 

In  1987,  Monbusho  received  a public  impetus  to 
overhaul  the  education  system  when  researcher 
Tonegawa  Susumu  received  the  Nobel  in  physiology. 
In  press  conferences,  Tonegawa  explicitly  stated  that 
he  was  glad  he  moved  to  MIT  in  the  US.  He  conceded 
that  if  he  had  stayed  in  Japan  (where  he  would  have 
had  to  spend  years  ingratiating  himself  to  mentors, 
mentally  unchallenged  by  unmotivated  colleagues), 
he  could  never  have  become  a laureate.  A humiliating 
blow  to  the  country's  research  echelons,  seized  by  the 
press,  which  drew  comparisons  with  Leo  Esaki  (a  1973 
laureate  in  physics  who  left  Japan  for  IBM  in  the  USA), 
and  heralded  it  as  the  "Tonegawa  Shock."  The  shock 
continues.  According  to  McGuire  (1992)  "Tonegawa 
has  retained  his  Japanese  citizenship,  but  has  been 
scathing  in  his  criticism  of  the  scientific  research 
system  in  Japan  and  has  never  returned  to  work  in  his 
native  country"  (p.  38).  Japanese  universities,  accord- 
ing to  public  opinion,  is  where  researcher  potential  is 
stifled,  not  cultivated. 

It  is  clear  that  some  kind  of  remedy  has  become 
necessary.  Henceforth  Monbusho,  invoking  the  mantra 
of  "enlivenment,"  arrived  at  the  conclusion  (see  Daigaku 
Shingikai  Touhon , 1995)  that  a decrease  in  job  security 
through  removal  of  automatic  tenure  would  shake  up 
the  system  by  motivating  researchers — for  nowhere  else 
in  the  OECD  is  tenure  automatic  at  entry  level.  The  new 
system  of  limited  term  contracts  was  first  proposed  for 
the  95  national  and  public  universities — institutions 
with  laboratories  equipped  for  advanced  technological 
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and  Nobel-worthy  research — then  expanded  to  include 
the  private  universities.  Overseas  practices  were  cited  as 
justification:  Most  OECD  universities  employ  educators 
under  contracts  for  the  first  several  years;  significantly, 
American  universities,  the  most  Nobel-laden  in  the 
world,  practice  an  "up-or-out"  policy:  two  or  so  three- 
year  renewable  contracts,  followed  by  either  tenure  or 
dismissal.  Moreover,  statistically,  contracts  do  indeed 
motivate:  the  average  researcher  does  the  most  work 
during  this  period.  It  was  only  logical  that  ninkisei  would 
work  for  Japan  too — for  good  research  would  reward  the 
motivated  with  a new  contract,  the  slothful  with 
nonrenewal,  and  Japan  as  a whole  with  a better  educa- 
tion system  and  more  international  kudos. 

The  Asahikawa  University  Case 
A recent  event  at  Asahikawa  Daigaku,  a private  univer- 
sity in  Hokkaido,  illustrates  the  workings  of  such  a 
system  without  procedures  for  obtaining  tenure. 
Gwendolyn  Gallagher,  an  American  national,  was  a 
full-time  faculty  member  at  the  college  for  twelve 
consecutive  years.  At  first,  she  was  employed  on  a one- 
year  contract  which  was  renewed  consecutively  for  six 
years.  Thereafter,  the  university  offered  a five-year 
contract  which  Gallagher  signed. 

In  the  spring  of  1996,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
contract,  she  was  abruptly  notified  that  her  services 
were  no  longer  desired  and  no  new  contract  was 
offered.  When  asked  the  reasons  for  dismissal,  re- 
quired under  the  Labor  Standards  Law  ( Roudou  Kijun 
Hou),  the  administration  not  only  refused,  but  also 
assumed  the  attitude  that  reasons  were  entirely  unnec- 
essary. It  also  made  the  claim,  which  the  courts  found 
to  be  without  merit,  that  both  parties  had  agreed  that 
her  last  contract  was  terminal  and  non-renewable.  The 
point,  of  course,  is  that  under  ninkisei,  such  termina- 
tions may  become  not  only  legal  but  routine. 

Gallagher  filed  suit  against  the  university.  At  the 
first  hearing  in  April  1996,  the  judge  stated  that  the 
Labor  Standards  Law  does  not  recognize  five-year 
contracts,  and  in  order  to  make  such  a termination 
legal,  the  university  was  commanded  to  give  an  "ap- 
plicable and  logical  reason."  The  university  then  testi- 
fied that  Gallagher  was  "too  Japanese"  and  that 
Asahikawa  needed  "fresh  gaijin." 

Plaintiff  Gallagher  construes  these  claims  as  masking 
a hidden  agenda:  the  establishment  of  a system  under 
which  all  personnel— Japanese  or  foreign,  educational 
or  administrative — could  be  made  temporary  or  dispos- 
able at  Asahikawa  University.  The  university  has  already 
hired  several  administrators  on  yearly  contracts  (practi- 
cally unheard-of  in  any  college  or  company  and  prob- 
ably illegal  if  ever  brought  to  court).  Gallagher  views  her 
own  dismissal  as  a test  case,  where  the  administration  is 
gauging  the  boundaries  of  its  power. 

That  power  was  evident  when  the  university  turned 
a court  defeat  into  a coup.  In  December  1996,  the  court 
concurred  that  Gallagher  had  been  unfairly  dismissed, 
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issued  a provisional  ruling  (karishoburi)  reinstating  her 
status  as  a school  employee,  and  ordered  the  univer- 
sity to  pay  her  salary  in  full  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
lawsuit.  The  university,  witnessing  the  high  degree  of 
publicity  in  the  press  and  a probable  loss  in  court, 
offered  in  March  of  1997  to  reinstate  Gallagher  on  a 
one-year  renewable  contract  in  a court-mediated  settle- 
ment. This  should  have  concluded  the  case,  but,  upon 
returning  to  work,  Gallagher  found  her  usual  seminars 
had  been  canceled,  and,  shortly  before  the  summer 
break  in  July,  1997,  she  was  again  notified  of  termina- 
tion effective  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year.  The 
official  reason  was  "curriculum  change,"  although 
subsequent  investigation  revealed  that  her  classes 
would  be  assigned  to  part-time  faculty.  Thus,  fired 
twice  as  of  the  end  of  the  1997  academic  year,  Gallagher 
has  once  again  filed  suit  for  reinstatement.  A landmark 
case,  its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  expecta- 
tion of  a decision  rather  than  a settlement  ( wakai ) 
forcing  the  court  to  step  away  from  its  usual  passivity. 
The  point  is  not  merely  the  behavior  of  the  university, 
but  that  under  policies  effected  through  the  new  law, 
such  treatment — of  foreign  and  native  teachers  alike — 
may  become  not  merely  legal,  but  standard. 

Possible  Effects  of  Universal  Application 
Japan's  academics  have  also  seen  the  writing  on  the 
wall,  and  lively  debates  on  the  Ninkisei  Hou  took  place 
in  many  journals  prior  to  Diet  approval.  In  a highly- 
critical  article,  Yuge  (Ronza  1997)  contends  that 
ninkisei 's  real  purpose  is  to  commercialize  education. 
Specifically,  he  says,  the  system  seeks  to  nurture  young 
researchers  capable  of  developing  profitable  products 
and  technologies  in  order  to  restore  the  nation's 
financial  condition.  He  foresees  a new  educational 
system  "dictated  by  MITI,  obeyed  by  Monbusho."  In 
this  plan,  "the  humanities  and  social  sciences  will  be 
nothing  more  than  child's  play."  Higher  education 
will  turn  into  a proving  ground  where  "faculty  will  be 
evaluated  like  civil  servants,  subject  to  transfer  at  the 
whim  of  senior  officials"  (p.  40). 

Yuge's  fears  do  not  seem  groundless.  In  the  same 
journal,  ninkisei  supporter  Satou  (1997)  has  an  article 
entitled  "The  Industrial  World  Desires  Faculty  Fluid- 
ity." He  states  that,  "the  next  century  will  need 
creative  scientists  to  confront  industrial  competitive- 
ness" (20).  He  is  quite  sure  that  "universities  are 
institutions  of  stagnation"  and  urges  that  "competi- 
tive principles  are  necessary  in  educational  circles." 
He  reasons,  "What  this  country  needs  is  less  theory- 
conscious scholars,  more  responsible  engineers  and 
practical  businessmen  in  positions  of  academic  au- 
thority." The  lynchpin  of  such  thought:  "What  is 
good  for  MITI  is  good  for  the  country." 

What  effect,  if  any,  will  this  have  upon  those  in  the 
humanities,  particularly  language  education?  It  may 
very  well  signal  the  practical  end  of  any  hopes  for 
tenured  job  security  for  foreign  educators,  and  has 
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been  designed  from  the  outset  to  provide  low-cost, 
high-efficiency,  replaceable  intellectual  labor  compo- 
nents for  industry.  This  may  be  good  news  for  MITI's 
pet  scientists  and  technologists,  but  not  for  educators 
of  language  and  culture  in  the  so  called  liberal  arts. 

The  fact  is  that  our  field,  the  softer  social  sciences, 
does  not  quantify  indicators  of  monetary  output  or 
intellectual  property  as  the  hard  sciences  do.  How  are  we 
to  patent  our  know-how,  lay  claims  to  intellectual 
property  (outside  of  publishing  more  articles  and  text- 
books), show  that  we  are  increasing  national  financial 
prosperity,  or  nurturing  Nobel  Prizes?  It  is  clear  that 
university  administrators  would  be  appraising  perfor- 
mance in  fields  where  results  are  less  visible  and  often 
take  longer  than  specified  contract  periods.  It  is  not 
inconceivable  that  under  ninkisei , the  turnover  rates  in 
the  softer  sciences,  particularly  in  language  education, 
will  reach  startling  new  levels.  The  goals  of  limited 
tenure  contracts  are  antithetical  to  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion, promoting  systems  of  evaluation  which  if  applied 
universally  will  be  dubious  in  theory  and  result. 

Rationale  for  Tenure 

Ninkisei,  in  the  form  being  promoted  by  Monbusho,  is 
all  about  the  universal  elimination  of  tenure.  This 
brings  us  to  the  necessary  question,  "Why  does  tenure 
exist?"1 

An  answer  proffered  by  a senior  educator:  "To 
prevent  a Baptist  Dean  from  firing  all  the  Method- 
ists." In  other  words,  tenure  exists  to  prevent  dis- 
missal on  the  basis  of  ideological,  not  professional 
grounds,  and  is  thus  crucial  for  an  employment  sector 
which  must  subsist  on  the  free  and  open  exchange  of 
ideas.  Who  would  dare  express  an  idea  against  the  threat 
of  being  fired?  Although  the  current  system  of  univer- 
sal tenure  is  somewhat  stifling,  it  hardly  seems  that 
the  new  Ninkisei  Hou  is  the  answer.  In  a system  without 
a proper  set  of  checks  and  balances,  the  newly  intro- 
duced system  will  commercialize  education  by  creating 
incentives  for  docile  workers,  not  enlivened  educators. 

Conclusion 

A new  system  of  limited  academic  tenure  has  been 
introduced  in  Japanese  universities.  The  explicit  rea- 
sons are  to  stimulate  research  and  education  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a policy 
will  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  Nobel  Prizes.  The  implicit 
reasons  are  many,  and  include  a renewed  governmental 
desire  to  direct  education,  and  develop  a new  breed  of 
salaried  worker  to  launch  a second  economic  miracle — 
one  that  will  return  the  country  to  financial  prosperity. 
Candidates  for  positions  at  schools  which  implement 
ninkisei,  should  be  concerned  about  its  lack  of  any 
guarantees  of  fairness  and  objectivity.  A recent  case 
study  of  dismissal  at  Asahikawa  University  offers  a 
scenario  of  arbitrary  and  abusive  policy,  which  under 
the  ninkisei  may  well  become  not  only  legal  but  general 
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That  staple  of  Western  elementary  schools,  Show- 
and-Tell,  "capitalizes  on  student  interest  and 
provides  a good  opportunity  for  self-expres- 
sion" for  foreign  language  students  of  any  age.  (Bowen, 
Madsen,  & Hilferty,  1985,  pp.  15-16).  Equipped  with 
an  interesting  object  at  hand  to  stimulate  memory 
and  talk,  one  which  can  also  absorb  and  deflect  the 
audience's  scrutiny,  the  Show-and-Tell  speaker  pre- 
sumably undergoes  less  stress  than  language  learners 
undertaking  other  forms  of  public  speaking. 

The  Show-and-Tell  Activity  in  Class 
In  our  Japanese  academic  high  school,  we  team- 
taught  our  English  classes;  four  Japanese  teachers  of 
English  (JTEs)  each  taught  two  classes,  assisted  by  one 
native  English-speaking  Assistant  English  Teacher 
(AET)  in  turn.  The  classes,  each  comprising  40  first- 
year  high  school  students,  met  weekly  for  50  minutes 
in  the  language  laboratory.  During  most  class  time, 
we  followed  a Monbusho-approved  Oral  Communi- 
cation B syllabus  listening  text  and  its  taped  exercises. 
We  used  Show-and-Tell  as  an  oral  exercise  to  help  our 
students  overcome  affective  barriers  to  speaking  En- 
glish. Unlike  native  speakers,  they  were  unable  to 
speak  spontaneously  in  English,  so  they  prepared 
speeches  in  advance. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  lesson,  two  students 
would  give  their  Show-and-Tell  presentation,  so  all 
the  students  performed  the  activity  once  over  the 
course  of  20  weeks.  Students  prepared  a talk  to  last 
about  two  minutes,  then  wrote  a draft  of  it  in  English, 
and  a few  days  before  their  presentation  had  it  checked 
by  the  AET  for  length,  grammar,  and  usage.  With  no 
time  for  preparatory  exercises,  we  were  interested  to 
see  how  well  students  could  deliver  their  speeches 
without  training  or  guided  rehearsal. 

During  the  10-minute  Show-and-Tell  period,  the 
audience  was  to  listen  attentively  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions after  each  speech.  The  JTE  would  introduce  the 
speaker  and  help  show  the  objects  or  pictures,  with 
the  language  laboratory  video  camera  displaying  the 
visuals  on  the  students'  television  monitors.  The  AET 
would  sit  at  the  back  of  the  room  to  check  the 
audibility  of  the  speech,  and  speakers  who  could  not 
be  clearly  heard  were  asked  to  start  again.  Speakers 
could  refer  to  their  notes  while  speaking.  Both  teach- 


ers would  ask  the  student  presenter  questions  at  the 
end  of  the  speech,  and  the  audience  was  encouraged 
to  do  the  same. 

The  Questionnaire 

Although  the  students  all  wrote  and  presented 
speeches  which  were  comprehensible  and  interest- 
ing, we  were  concerned  that  the  student  audience 
asked  few  questions  after  each  presentation.  The 
activity  lacked  the  lively  interaction  between  speaker 
and  audience  we  had  hoped  for.  In  hope  of  an 
explanation,  we  decided,  therefore,  to  investigate  our 
students'  views  of  the  activity.  In  a written  question- 
naire, we  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  the 
activity,  how  they  prepared  their  speeches,  why  they 
asked  few  questions,  and  how  the  activity  could  be 
improved.  Their  responses  suggest  some  recommen- 
dations for  improving  the  Show-and-Tell  activity. 

We  gave  our  questionnaire  to  the  students  in  their 
normal  Show-and-Tell  time  slot  after  they  had  all 
completed  the  activity.  The  students  completed  the 
Lickert  scale  portions  in  English  and  wrote  responses 
to  the  open  questions  in  either  English  or  Japanese. 

Students'  opinion  of  the  activity 

Did  you  enjoy  writing  your  show-and-tell?  (n=313) 

Yes,  I did  (25%);  Yes,  a little  (28%);  So  so  (37%);  Not 
much  (5%);  No  (5%). 

Did  you  enjoy  speaking  to  the  class ? (n=314) 

Yes,  I did  (17%);  Yes,  a little  (27%);  So  so  (35%);  Not 
much  (15%);  No  (6%). 

Do  you  think  you  learned  some  English  in  your  show-and- 
tell?  (n=307) 

Yes,  I did  (26%);  Yes,  a little  (30%);  Maybe  (35%);  Don't 
think  so  (7%);  No  (3%). 

Did  Show-and-Tell  make  you  more  confident  about  speak- 
ing English ? (n=304) 

Yes,  it  did  (6%);  Yes,  a little  (22%);  Maybe  (42%);  I don't 
think  so  (21%);  No  (9%). 

Do  you  want  to  do  Show-and-Tell  again?  (n=311) 

Yes  (22%);  Maybe  (41%);  No  (37%). 

More  students  enjoyed  writing  and  speaking  than  did 
not,  and  the  majority  thought  they  had  learned  some 
English.  But  they  were  divided  over  whether  or  not 
their  confidence  had  improved,  and  more  students 
did  not  want  to  do  the  exercise  again  than  did. 
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Speech  preparation 

How  did  you  write  your  show-and-tell?  (n=312) 

First  I wrote  it  in  Japanese,  and  then  I translated  it  into 
English  (54%). 

I wrote  it  in  English  from  the  start  (46%). 

Did  you  have  your  speech  checked  by  a teacher?  (n=310) 
Yes  (94%);  No  (6%). 

If  yes,  was  that  step  useful?  (n=292) 

Very  useful  (68%);  A little  useful  (18%);  So  so  (10%);  Not 
much  (3%);  No  (1%). 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  students  wrote  their 
speech  in  Japanese  and  then  translated  it  into  En- 
glish. This  technique  proved  to  be  a barrier  to  com- 
prehension (See  students'  comments  below):  Since 
the  students  used  Japanese-English  dictionaries  dur- 
ing this  stage,  they  inadvertently  introduced  English 
vocabulary  that  was  unfamiliar  to  their  audience — 
and  to  themselves. 

Why  the  Students  Asked  Few  Questions: 

Did  you  ask  any  questions  in  show-and-tell?  (n=313) 

Yes  (8%);  No  (92%). 

If  not,  why  not?  (n=289) 

I couldn't  think  of  any  questions  (51%);  I couldn't  make 
a question  in  English  (20%);  I was  embarrassed  to  ask  a 
question  (18%);  Other  (5%);  No  answer  or  two  answers 
(5%). 

Of  the  92%  who  asked  no  questions,  about  half  said 
they  couldn't  think  of  any. 

Students'  suggestions  for  improving  show-and- 
tell: 

A final  open  question  asked  for  suggestions  on  how  to 
improve  the  Show-and-Tell  activity.  We  received  127 
suggestions.  After  translating  the  suggestions  in  Japa- 
nese into  English,  we  divided  them  into  the  following 
categories  by  keyword  analysis  (Nunan,  1992,  pp. 
145-149): 

Suggestions  to  the  speaker:  speak  more  slowly  (n=10), 
more  loudly  (5),  more  clearly  (2);  practice  more  (4); 
don't  be  shy  (3);  do  your  best  (2);  use  a microphone 
(2);  use  gestures  (1);  put  feelings  into  words  (1);  draw 
pictures  (1);  show  no  pictures,  only  objects  (1);  dem- 
onstrate more  (1);  use  a bigger  object  (1);  smile  (1); 
and  have  fun  (1). 

Although  the  speeches  were  audible  to  the  AET  at 
the  back  of  the  class,  the  students  themselves  seemed 
to  need  a slower  and  louder  delivery.  In  preparing 
students  for  Show-and-Tell,  we  should  instruct  them 
and  explain  why  to  speak  more  slowly  and  loudly 
than  they  find  necessary  for  normal  English  con- 
versation. 

Suggestions  for  the  audience : ask  more  questions  (8); 
listen  more  attentively  (1);  have  more  communica- 
tion with  the  speaker  (1). 

Suggestions  directly  addressing  comprehension  prob- 
lems: use  easier  English  (15);  give  the  speech  in  Japa- 
nese too  (5);  explain  new  vocabulary  (3);  limit  the  use 


of  Japan ese-to- English  dictionaries  (2);  hand  out  the 
scripts  to  the  audience  (2). 

Only  after  we  had  carried  out  the  survey  did  we 
realize  how  much  lower  was  the  actual  level  of  our 
student's  ability  to  hear  and  understand  the  speeches 
than  we  had  expected.  A native  English  speaker  stand- 
ing in  the  back  of  the  classes  would  find  all  the  speeches 
fully  audible  and  comprehensible.  Our  non-native 
English  speakers  with  medium  level  English  compe- 
tence, sitting  closer  to  the  speaker,  found  the  speeches 
hard  to  understand,  and  as  a result  found  the  activity 
less  interesting  than  we  had  expected.  Our  survey  an- 
swered our  question  why  the  students  could  not  formu- 
late and  ask  the  expected  number  of  questions. 

Recommendations 

Based  on  the  students'  responses  and  our  observations, 
we  make  the  following  recommendations  for  conduct- 
ing a Show-and-Tell  activity  in  a language  class. 

Students  should  practice  writing  directly  in  English 
so  that  they  use  vocabulary  already  largely  known  to 
them  and  their  audience.  Give  the  students  quick 
training  exercises  in  English  writing,  such  as  mind 
maps  and  brainstorming  techniques  (e.g.  Hedge, 
1988).  Since  new  vocabulary  will  be  inevitable,  stu- 
dents should  incorporate  the  explanation  of  new 
words  as  part  of  the  activity  of  giving  their  Show-and- 
Tell  speech. 

Students  should  practice  making  questions.  Teach- 
ers might  have  students  practice  formulating  simple 
wh-  content  questions.  As  part  of  their  Show-and-Tell 
speech  preparation,  students  should  read  their  draft 
speeches  to  partners,  who  then  ask  questions,  and  the 
responses  to  these  can  be  incorporated  into  the  final 
speech.  This  would  serve  both  to  practice  asking 
questions  and  to  augment  the  speeches  with  the 
student's  own  discoveries  of  their  shortcomings  and 
opportunites  to  amplify. 

Presenters  should  be  instructed  to  speak  loudly, 
slowly,  and  clearly.  Model  speeches  could  be  used  at 
practice  sessions  to  show  the  difference  between  con- 
versation tone  and  pace,  and  that  required  for  speeches. 

The  audience  should  form  pairs  or  small  groups 
after  each  Show-and-Tell  to  brainstorm  questions  for 
the  speaker. 

Conclusion 

Show-and-Tell  is  a form  of  public  speaking,  and  courses 
in  public  speaking  usually  include  instruction  in  speech 
writing  and  presentation  (e.g.  Harrington  & LeBeau, 
1996).  Due  to  time  constraints,  we  could  not  give  our 
students  any  preparatory  exercises,  but  some  practice 
in  writing  and  asking  questions  should  increase  the 
learners'  comprehension,  participation,  and  hope- 
fully enjoyment  too. 

We  remain  convinced  that  Show-and-Tell  provides 
a relatively  easy  introduction  to  public  speaking  or  a 
supplementary  communication  exercise,  whether  in 
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one's  own  or  a second  language.  Few  Japanese  high 
school  students  experience  public  speaking  outside 
of  their  English  classes.  It  is  included  in  the  Oral 
Communication  C syllabus  for  senior  high  schools 
(Carter;  Goold,  & Madeley,  1993);  but  in  our  experi- 
ence this  oral  syllabus  option  is  by  far  the  least 
popular  of  the  three.  Show-and-Tell,  however,  aside 
from  being  an  exercise  in  public  speaking,  is  also  a 
chance  to  activate  the  goals  of  the  Oral  A and  Oral  B 
syllabuses,  particularly  in  the  ideal  form  outlined  in 
the  suggestions  above.  It  requires  basic  composition 
and  writing  skills,  the  ability  to  adjust  language  to  an 
audience,  and  the  ability  to  ask  and  answer  questions. 
In  the  form  which  we  chose  to  use,  it  also  provided  a 
valuable  warm-up  activity  and  a chance  for  every 
student  to  have  regular  and  direct  contact  with  the 
foreign  language  teacher. 
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policy.  Until  a system  is  introduced  which  provides  a 
sense  of  checks  and  balances,  ameliorating  the  potential 
for  employment  abuse,  Japan's  educational  system  will 
produce  a new  wave  of  dismissed  academics,  many  of 
whom  will  no  doubt  seek  justice  in  the  courts. 

Note 

1 An  astronomer  of  my  acquaintance  wants  university  lan- 
guage education  outsourced  to  local  eikavwa  schools:  "After 
all,"  he  says,  "Students  don't  learn  how  to  drive  at  univer- 
sity, but  at  special  drivers'  education  schools." — ed. 
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Role  Plays  for  Listless 
Language  Learners 
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The  activities  described  in  this  integrative  and 
associative  approach  to  teaching  vocabulary 
require  the  participation  of  the  debonair  James 
Bond  in  the  film  Dr.  No  and  the  resourceful  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood  (Akazukin-chan) . They  involve  the  narra- 
tion of  personal  experiences  of  fear,  the  use  of  a video 
clip,  and  mimed  role  plays  by  intermediate  language 
learners.  The  intention  is  to  activate  and  reinforce 
acquisition  of  lexis  related  to  "getting  physical,"  and 
as  learners  are  challenged  to  provide  output  to  a 
partner  and  not  the  instructor,  the  activities  are  less 
inhibiting,  more  motivating,  and  thus  more  enjoy- 
able. Both  the  topic  of  fear  and  the  techniques  of 
video,  miming,  and  guessing  are  chosen  deliberately 
to  reorient  students  from  any  habitual,  passive,  role  of 
"learned  listlessness"  in  the  classroom. 

Activity  1 

Most  of  us  have  experienced  an  unnerving  or  frighten- 
ing situation,  and  in  order  to  generate  a little  interest 
in  our  experience  we  need  to  recount  the  events  which 
led  up  to  the  situation.  It  is  also  easier  for  the  learner 
to  empathise  if  we  also  describe  how  we  felt,  how  we 
reacted  to  it  all.  Before  teaching  any  vocabulary,  the 
instructor  can  narrate  such  an  experience  and  then 
intermediate  level  learners  can  be  provided  with  the 
questions  in  Worksheet  1 (which  may  also  be  set  as 
homework)  to  generate  discussion  with  a partner 
regarding  similar  incidents. 

Activity  2 

The  instructor  should  mime  the  basic  meanings  of  the 
physical  vocabulary,  and  once  these  are  understood, 
learner  pairs  can  test  each  other  by  miming,  too.  (The 
items  presented  are  adapted  from  vocabulary  exercises 
in  Thomas,  1995,  a class  text.) 

Ways  of  Looking 

to  frown,  to  peer,  to  stare,  to  glare,  to  gaze,  to 
glimpse,  to  glance,  to  blink,  to  wink 
Ways  of  Walking 

to  stagger,  to  stroll,  to  dash,  to  trudge,  to  limp 
Body  Movements 

to  clench  your  teeth,  to  crane  your  neck,  to  scratch 
your  head,  to  sweat,  to  start,  to  doze 
Nervousness 

to  feel  faint,  to  hold  your  breath,  to  sweat,  to  stam- 
mer, to  faint,  to  tremble 


Worksheet 


When  you  were  small  do  you  remember  being  afraid  of 
anything? 

Were  you  ever  afraid  of  the  dark?  Thunderstorms?  Being  alone? 

What  sort  of  situations  make  you  feel  nervous  or  anxious? 
Exams?  Travel? 

Describe  how  your  body  reacts. 

What  do  you  do  in  order  to  stop  feeling  quite  so  nervous  or 
anxious? 

Can  you  recall  a particular  occasion  when  you  were  really 
worried  or  anxious? 

How  did  you  react? 

Mime  how  you  would  get  out  of  bed  if  you  were 

tired! 

hungry! 

drunk! 

frightened! 

Imagine  that  you  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  you 
decide  to  see  what  the  time  is.  You  reach  over  to  your  bedside 
night-table  to  get  your  clock.  As  your  hand  is  reaching  out  for  the 
clock,  it  is  put  in  your  hand!  How  would  you  react? 


Activity  3 

Learners  then  receive  Worksheet  2,  (the  Dr.  No  Note- 
box)  to  focus  their  attention  on  the  video-clip  action 
about  to  take  place  and  prepare  for  the  first  short 
discussion  activity  that  follows.  (Dr.  No  is  obtainable 
from  most  video-rental  stores.  Instructors  should  con- 
sult copyright  regulations  regarding  video  playback.) 

Our  hero  is  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by 
something  strange  in  his  bed.  (From  the  opening 
sequence  of  the  film — 007's  trademark  walk  across 
the  screen — the  scene  is  to  be  found  41  minutes  later, 
and  the  segment  lasts  90  seconds.)  It  can  be  replayed 
(stopping  just  short  of  showing  007  solving  this 
tantalising  little  problem)  to  enable  everyone  to  re- 
call enough  of  the  action  to  fill  in  the  Dr.  No  Note- 
box.  Initially,  play-back  of  the  soundtrack  only  serves 
to  set  the  imaginative  juices  flowing. 

Once  the  answers  have  been  discussed,  learners  can 
then  be  asked  to  fill  in  the  "Dr.  No  Notes — Scribble  a 
Sentence"  section  in  Worksheet  3 and  to  confer  over 
their  answers. 
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Worksheet  2 


Worksheet  3 


WHAT  00  W3  THINK?  MAKE  NOTES  ON  WW  YOU 
SttlHTHEFtlM  BUT  ©0^7  PlSCUSStt  WITH 
YOUR  PAITNER  UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  RILED  IN  THE. 
NOTE-BOX  BELOW l 


f USE  THE  VOCABULARY  TO  SUMMARIZE  VfHAT  | 
HAPPENS  W THE  FILM  CilP. 


Dr.  No  Notebox 

What  time  is  it? 
Where  is  he? 

Why  has  he  awoken 
with  a start? 

What  is  under  the  bedclothes? 
How  does  he  feel? 

What  would  you  do  in  this 
situation? 

What  will  he  do? 

Activity  4 

Finally,  learners  team  up  in  groups  of  four  comprising 
two  sets  of  partners,  each  set  having  one  of  the  two 
complementary  cloze  versions  of  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  on  Worksheets  4A  and  4B.  (The  words  missing 
on  one  sheet  are  in  full  caps  on  the  other.)  Each  team 
takes  turns  miming  the  words  in  full  caps  for  the  other 
team  to  guess.  Many  of  the  missing  words  are  those 
previously  taught.  (This  exercise  is  inspired  by  the 
version  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  presented  by  Mor- 
gan and  Rinvolucri,  1996,  p.  67.) 


1 WHEKE.ORWHtN  DOES 007". 

Dr.  No  Notes — Scribble  a Sentence 

. . . doze? 

. . . start? 

. . . crane? 

. . . glance? 

. . . stare? 

. . . frown? 

. . . glare? 

. . . sweat? 

. . . blink? 

. . . hold?  (What  does  he  hold?) 

. . . clench?  (What  does  he  clench?) 

. . . dash?  (What  does  he  dash  to?) 

. . . stagger?  (Where  does  he  stagger  to?) 

. . . wipe?  (What  does  he  wipe?) 

. . . rub?  (What  does  he  rub?) 

. . . feel  faint? 

Worksheet  4A 


JNT 


Tb  THE  Of  yo  UR.  QROUP  HOLDING 


Little  Red  Riding  Hood  PULLED  on  her 

BOOTS.  She  then  picked  up  her  HEAVY  BASKET,  full  of  Kinchan  Noodles,  GLANCED  at  her  Swatch  watch,  and 
CLOSED  the  DOOR  to  her  Sekisui  House.  She  STROLLED  through  the  forest,  listening  to  the  BIRDS  SINGING, 
and  happily  WHISTLING  the  music  to  her  favourite  SONG  by  Da  Pump. 

Then  she  heard  a noise  which  (Trade  her 

closely  at  it,  and  was  just  about  to 


; it  was  her  tamagotchi!  She  _ 


_i£d 


She 

bad  breath, 


-ed  on  seeing  a terrifyingly  _ 
-ing  at  her!  She  . 


. it  when  something  made  her. 
wolf  with 


-up. 

.and 


WHENEVER.  YOU 
FINISH  MIMING  THE  BOL£ 
WTO[B<gi?^E  Letters 
FROMyjUf?  VERSE,  WRITE 
P°WN  THE  MissiN^  WORDS  IN 
THE  &LANK  SPACES  |NTH£ 
VEfcES  WTTHE^is 


-ed  and 


-ed  at  him  and  began  to  feel . 


. Then  she 


.away. 


She  DASHED  through  the  forest,  SOBBING  now  and  again.  She  got  very  TOED,  and  very  HOT,  and  she  was  still  WIPflMG  her  SWEATY  face 
when  she  came  to  her  GRANDMOTHER'S  HOUSE.  She  rang  the  DOORBELL 

-ed  the  door 

ifid  at  what 


-ina  voice 


zed:  'irrrrathaimatheee  my  dear  Aka-Thukin  chan!'  She  _ 
-ed  into  the  dark  room  and  went  in.  The  little  girl ^d  and 


open, 

seemed  to  be  her  grandmother  in  bed.  Her  nose  was  _ 
it.  Furthermore yellow 


ret  than  she  remembered  it  being,  with  long  white  sticking  out  of 

_ had  appeared  under  her  thin  grey ! 

Something  was  wrong,  and  she  SCRATCHED  her  HEAD  thoughtfully  and  FROWNED.  She  CRANED  her  NECK  to  take  a closer  LOOK,  and 
the  wicked  old  wolf  GLARED  at  her. 


As  her  grandmother  folded  her  arms,  she ied  a hairy  _ 

the  end  of  a grey sticking  out  from  under  the  Hello  Kitty . 


-ed  as  she  saw 


of  Kinchan  Noodles  began  to 

o 
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! She 

and  the  hand  holding  the  heavy  basket 
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Worksheet  4B 


MIME  THE.  WOWS  I M BOLD  U PFSC&ASS 
PRINT  TO  THE-  MEMBERS  OF  Y<**  c¥ioUP 

Holding  lAfOftftSHUSY  4AI 
DON’T  TEa  THEM  THE  WORDS  1 


WHENEVER  YCPflMlSH  NiMlN^THE 
m>  OPgD£R£fl§&  LEnEfcS 
HftDMYOURVEftt,  VtfrmDOWH“W£. 
Kl5StK<qfS  WORDS  UHTUE  BLANK  SPACES 

!RTHE:VE^B  IHATTHE^As  VAJJL  MIME 

yTOYOU, 


Little  Red  Riding  Hood ^don  her . She  then  picked  up  her b 

full  of  Kinchan  Noodles, at  her  Swatch  watch,  and -ed  the to  her  Sekisui 

House.  She through  the  forest,  listening  to  the -ina,  and  happily dQS  the 

music  to  her  favourite by  Da  Pump. 

Then  she  heard  a noise  which  made  her  FROWN;  it  was  her  tamagotchi!  She  PEERED  closely  at  it,  and  was  just  about  to  FEED  it  when 
something  made  her  LOOK  up.  She  STARTED  on  seeing  a terrifyingly  BIG  wolf  with  LONG  EARS  and  bad  breath,  WINKING  at  her!  She 
STARED  at  him  and  began  to  feel  FAINT.  Then  she  SCREAMED  and  RAN  away. 

She -ed  through  the  forest, dDfl  now  and  again.  She  got  very  -ed,  and  very , and  she  was 

still zing  her zy  face. 

When  she  came  to  her , she  rang  the . 


A TREMBLING  voice  STAMMERED:  Irrrrathaimatheee  my  dear  Aka-Thu  kin  chan!'  She  PUSHED  the  door  open,  PEERED  into  the  dark  room 
and  went  in.  The  little  girt  BUNKED  and  STARED  at  what  seemed  to  be  her  grandmother  in  bed.  Her  nose  was  LONGER  than  she  remembered 
it  being,  with  long  white  HAIRS  sticking  out  of  it.  Furthermore,  LONG  yellow  TEETH  had  appeared  under  her  thin  grey  CHEEKS! 


Something  was  wrong,  and  she 
her 


at  her. 


ied  her  _ 

to  take  a closer 


thoughtfully  and red.  She 

and  the  wicked  old  wolf -ed 


As  her  grandmother  folded  her  arms,  she  GLIMPSED  a hairy  WRIST!  She  STARTED  as  she  saw  the  end  of  a grey  TAIL  sticking  out  from  under 
the  Hello  Kitty  FUTON,  and  the  hand  holding  the  heavy  basket  of  Kinchan  Noodles  began  to  TREMBLE! 


Options  and  Caveats 

The  only  words  that  those  miming  are  allowed  to 
speak  are  either  'Tm  afraid  not!"  (in  response  to  wrong 
guesses  regarding  the  missing  words)  or  "Yes,  that's 
right!"  The  Japanese  Ping  pong!  is  not  acceptable.  If 
the  missing  word  should  be  beyond  the  guessing  pair, 
those  miming  can  trace  the  words  on  the  backs  of  the 
guessing  partners.  Those  guessing  can  also  be  encour- 
aged to  preface  guesses  with  "Is  it  by  any  chance  . . ?" 
Specific  questions  and  handouts  are  necessary  to  ini- 
tiate all  these  activities;  vague  verbal  instructions 
introduced  with  the  timid  and  unimaginative  "Dis- 
cuss . . . (e.g.  being  frightened)"  leave  the  less  confident 
or  proficient  trying  to  grasp  the  implications  of  the 
question  before  struggling  to  think  of  personal  expe- 
riences which  they  might  be  able  to  weave  into  a 
number  of  sentences.  The  open-ended  preliminary 
Activity  1 also  encourages  spontaneous  reformulating 
and  conversation.  In  Activity  4,  most  acting  pairs 
surprisingly  resisted  the  temptation  to  explain  in 
Japanese,  but  some  did  try  to  explain  in  English. 

If  Activity  1 is  repeated  at  the  end  of  Activity  4,  this 
time  there  should  be  little  or  no  learner  shock,  or  sense 
of  what  Littlewood  terms  "reduced  personality"  (p.  45) 
and  hopefully  students  will  be  encouraged  to  use  what 
Faerch  and  Kasper  term  "achievement  strategies"  rather 
than  the  "reduction  strategies"  which  they  may  have 
had  to  rely  on  when  first  answering  these  questions. 
Overall,  these  activities  take  up  to  90  minutes  and 
review  the  following  aspects  of  language  learning: 
content  specific  language  acquisition,  guided  conver- 

ERJK , 


sation,  free  discussion,  use.  of  basic  conversational 
hedges,  writing,  peer  evaluation,  prediction,  and 
paralinguistic  comprehension 

Conclusion 

On  occasions,  a college  level  EFL  classroom  setting 
may  reinforce  the  role  of  "listless  language  learner"  in 
some  students,  a fossilised  role  which  has  been  both 
inspired  and  nurtured  by  their  high  school  experi- 
ences of  learning  English:  the  monotony  of  the  daily 
language  learning  challenge  from  the  textbook.  These 
activities  may  also,  if  only  briefly,  underscore  the 
importance  of  learning  materials  that  coax  students 
away  from  the  impaired  learner-role  that  unwittingly 
perhaps,  we  occasionally  reinforce  in  them,  and  en- 
courage instructors  to  prepare  materials  which  alter 
students'  perceptions  of  their  learner-roles.  By 
emphasising  the  learning  experience  which  is  truly 
interactive  and  personal  rather  than  passive  and  im- 
personal, learners  do  become  what  Littlewood  terms 
"the  main  actors  in  the  classroom"  (1992,  p.97). 
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(Oil®,  fDfflffi*<0^J£^7)''#x.e>1U:  9o  ccocilii  A,  - 
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U i </'fc7  ■7n-  + <r)®m&*tS  <S?fffiLTv' 

bo  Lt)'L.  $-®<r)&‘ki:ttfSitLt:T>'r-m&-&to&1'<- 
•b>  1ntsfii{,7-  K)P-7lr»i  L^IS®<0^^liW<6-r 

±ji<oEic)4-T>7--  has<o t£%iz&-3i't%A.tA.bz  t i: 

L/wV'  (a  1 #BB)0 


sn  T>-y-  naae*  t^=i-^) 


10  0^ 

ft 

l)  ^-7^5tCJ; 

(ii' 

87 

13 

100 

% 

87.00 

13.00 

100 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2)  fi-yttZ’g&T 

^nco  (^rtv>)  i§& 
*co 

0^^ 

50 

45 

5 

0 

0 

100 

tom 

4.45 

0.59 

3)  JU-‘y^F5t(i^  Lv' 

9 o 

0§#Sc 

58 

39 

3 

0 

0 

100 

4.55 

0.55 

4)  n-y-fi} 

CO^itU^Ti^CO'C, 

LA:V'0 

57 

37 

6 

0 

0 

100 

-TO*® 

4.51 

0.61 

5) 

(tfl!x.tfT 

OEFU 

I11S#» 

56 

38 
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100 

4.50 

0.61 
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61.35 
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0.00 

0.00 
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2.  Sf5EOifl1) 

n-  K«/-->*S<oSAiWi±,  IS®<o®i?fi±cofi/J'#fi 
(morphemic  unitJW^'frG^&'frlfft.:  ,t  £ JIft?  fc  , ■ZrilbOffi.'a 

UJ:  »)*ttcow®co®i^±co1Ea  , i LTIS^ISft^-FOTlS® 
iSblciZ.  SMcii-J-ftfbwsnS®, 

mtir&tet  lT«rLt'IS®Sffif£,  R U-'fll&tb &§$%?}%  ? 
timtbztizfrbo  5 <n  ? 7 

XUiJt'T.  KfL^l)iIS^iliiffi<0^^1g®7)«a)a-t-5.Aytll, 
<-iiq>iCov'T«»M>i4»»W*BlRtMaLJt»*  (F«IS 
mK,  Rjg&ffi.  RSIS,  tco^rw«¥Ki,  iKSS 

*{4LT#  A„ 

-5-LT,  1998*gffi^#)Ogf||£jIi;:  4 H7)'e>  7 fllT-fg  L 
/:7-  KJl/-'>»A*«#<04;^i;ttSB6w-St  LTISAL. 
•FH(-OV'rco7>1r-  -5>Elc:-4r4M?f  LTAA„ 

3.  IS®i;9- 

IS  IS  CO  IS®  i-M  i“  •£>  ^ F=i  S (s’  tr  SI  if  S morphology 

i:  [MpA,-r-V-'^>0  Morphology  4* 

/J'(0#fi4-  morpheme  (®§Sy^)  <tllf^7){,  ■?■  tlti  £ b t-  free 
morpheme  (SE 6®S15R)  <t$J5R®SElR  (bound  morpheme)  t 
tc  2#?H4o  MAlf  “dogs"li#IST*li*-5.7)'',  "dog"  £</'•) 
free  morpheme  <t10fft®S7p'4'  “-s”  <0  bound  morpheme  7)' 
& b IScflS'C  $)  b o ■?■  L X ZZ  <0  free  morpheme  <t  bound 
morpheme  i:  cola  •£■  li  , ^<(0^i®,  root  (IS  fit) 

(affix)  <7)Mt%lX®,t>ilb',  Affix  l±g  b U prefix  (fgSRIS) 
t suffix  (%%®)tZ2D-$tib  (TH#M). 

morpheme  (1)  free  morpheme 

mm ) (is®®^) 

(2)  bound  morpheme  a.  prefix 

(mmw 

b.  suffix 
(fgiSS?) 

a^iscois^T)'*  rfij  t rgj  tt'o,  r®fj  t)' ib 

tM  $ *1  r t'  4 *I1R  * #iS  nlft;  L AIS«M  4-IS®^®  <0  m 
Ali,  tt, 

4‘ t ' <!:  # A fj ft  b o Mx-lf  “un/fair/ness”  1 1'  o Hf®  S # A 
tl,i  ij  un-li-Sf/ECO  prefix,  fair  l±  coi@:St>o 

root"C®??p),  -S  L T-ness  l±  45 PI®  S 7p 4*  suffix  T& -S  0 H 

$ISco  <t^<  |Hii:iaA®b-ti-t;4--5.0 

t)?  r#/Ai«/af)j,  r*/^?ij/±*j,  \K/zm./mj  ttm 
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Feature:  folly 


Kiwi  7 4 

(dsnrv'itif,  t*7- w* 

All,  I§Sl<offiA±if,  £ ± 

»*Ttf^*£A-Ck’*fclMN4#;L*o 

cOprefix,  root,  suffix  coIF.IilU^-o  TEWoTtl^  L , -J’COfjl 
BfcflSfWmr&Mfii*  itftW^USfST-#  Z i-  o 

t-A  -o  X < Z>  o ffifflAMSr^plf  ±lf , Webster  (unabridged)  CO 
S?1ffco  AA'T’— ISIct'lltSte  word  root  “coni”  ( “dust”  CO 
*)  A^tr  : 

"pneum  / ono  / ultra  / micro  / scopic  / silico  / 

volcano  / coni  / osis  " X 45  ~X3-  A'  h fftfiJc  £ ± t? 

L t)'  L C 4iA  if {, , CO  morphemic  tJMA#®  L JSc  t){ 
f>7-  F>u-7-C«»rLO'<  i:  9 C it^'T^  *0 

i:  lung  / beyond  / small  / 
looking  / silicon  / volcanic  / dust  / condition  t A Z>  <> 
Lti!ot  ”a  lung  condition  caused  by  volcanic  silicon 
dust  "illSci"  Sf'l'So  ■!  A' f>  ±±l± miner’s 

disease  ( K f£  A A if  co  4i^  !j!£ ) T*  £> % o £ coitiliJ^oT^l;  A & 
(Smith,  1966)0 

4.  7- 

iani  o i:fti!ltli,  Ltn 

#15#fiwiS»oaA*?Si±,  *tt,  ±^nxmnmnmm%k 

S#?£i:  LT8cJ8£4iT£A0  Lt)'L±<oJ:7  AJjt|§<ot8j&®fl- 
<o|ffl C* H8W ASM*  •)  L >5: v '# A 4 BiI2*(± . fcfm) 

tZK-otiXtmtfWtiXliiMltnitt-ot^iUiOo  &W± 
4Uf,  -SWB$Rfl|*u;^^LTi£i01i±r-  C*A/iJ  SSfCfc. 
tKI£co$kTf£cO  memory  span  A W&Vti:  IrpA  A t'M 

lalfffrhtL&o 

LXU,  f£iO&A, 

nil  * ffls-t  4 IgSftg  i S It  L A . tfT  ii  ± <n  t-  <r>  # 

*0-C£>&o 

( 1 ) 7 > X — h U #)JD  L A1£&#  it  14  WTW  Sr  W ± -6  : 

1 ) 

2)  ^•CA**r«!<DnB»^«BW#4a-C**o 

3)  fe«^35l§=7  iittfr-va 

4)  SI  5: 44  i:  A o A [English  Conversation]  i: 

[Basic  Writing]C0  2 3-X  (-&4  2 -t  l'  y 3 >1* 
O,  £ft 4 -t  7 > a > , 100  &)  l±-fp±(7)£'(®# 
bt-&So 

( 2 ) ±i2«a  t) , mm%£x A^i-ais^«i§3  5 a-y— > 3 

c t *'4b , 

LT  Dk-7£#l&<Oftj$?£'MOa#AJ  iiU:  handout 
i5-z.18.Wl A (*fU#«!). 

( 3 ) ■§  skill  course  (conversation  C0~  7 7Xi  writing  CO 

I?n)  lit  tUPltttftSSrflSfflLfcWC,  5ff?EUf£ 

L A vocabulary  size  14 IBI  ft  h Z.  i:  AWfilTiioAo 

(4 ) ^ i ms^hmixi^ciQ^xtax < £ttg>§§®  (7- 


O 


A Sift  L.  ft® 

7)!S«i:SI2-f*o 

(5)  (£*Ut4  *■«**' 

lAn^4^)B«l,  HfiU«ELA» 

ffico^B^±coyjBffPIS(morpho-phonemic  cutting  ) Sr 
"slash  after  the  — ” i:  V'  0 SST-fSg Stf.  ft®l±± 
(OgATSUEfllT&AUf,  (slash)  A Ail 

O'<0  (ffliioA-WDcri^Ull,  A4?±CT-fDltf$± 

JttitW tK  -ewfSKlA^faTA*,,  ) 

( 6 ) ^i:±w^±i:^-OTtjifgiiAiP(irtco^iif±wiJifD] 

4-S-dr^o 

[M]  “constel  lat  ion”  : 

(ik-7*itj»AWt:ftv'Ti±B^ISr-»?§ 

LT (>  it') 

a.  "con—  1±  with  co)f;<ri]8sMiS,  s t e 1 la 
l±  star  C0^<ri^|5]'Cl§tS,  — t i o n l±  35P1 

I§H,  lot,  iMC<5:of:o«I,  ±A± 
*3  fl$J  tSo^r-t.  ” wj:  i IZW&X&Z 

timm£r$%i-rz>o 

b.  2 

^ 105  ±120 a $ISC  J:  Z> M 

m.  mw.mi^mxmmx^iini.zn^xio 

“ ‘Con—*  is  a PREFIX  , meaning  ’with’, 
‘stella’  is  a noun  and  the  ROOT, 
meaning  ’star’  and  *—  tion  ’ is  a noun 
SUFFIX  . 

Therefore,  the  word  ‘constellation’  means 
‘a  group  of  stars.’ 

±i2<7)^*i*«LAt§H«r^liHI>)jSL®ML,  7 flco35  2 

aa,  ±A±*,£ft3  7)'a¥  (hw  m-7>r-  bi%mi 

Ao 

n.  t>*-  hohjs, 

1 . T>X-  hCOlM 

7n-  hwi*i$i±JiiTW3fiawii]^4-3)cJO^#pn!j^c3«/iS: 

§*L-CV'£0 

(1)7-  h7k-7^i:  J:^I§gfcco^®i£(rig|^co^-ii0 
( 2 ) gtflfj:  7-  Kik-7^r^<0MSt#<ri± 

1160.  ;fc*k'(igttW’5:«®fo 

(3)  k)i'-7Mw®ffli:W 

2.  7>(r-  broils* 

(1)  srm)  i 'p?i«ti3v'T7-i-of- 

i>nx\  4 oto 

#7  7XrtUl_4i,  r«2J  (OTjtl-iib  92%.  88%. 
88%,  80% X\  £{t-TIW%<D¥&ti{  %it>XXt>t>k.m& 
Ltt'^o  i^T,  3y§i^(0!K(05SStA;&7r>!a 
->4rIS^Cot'-C®SatL.  XI±#A4®^4-]foA 
njfi61±w* 4^414 13% i:  t'  ofS*7){±A  (m  1 #M)o 
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Key  Point  Guide 


This  year  is  our  25  year  anniversary  and  we  are  excited  to  offer  the  best  JALT  conference 
yet.  In  addition  to  the  world-class  plenary  speakers  we  have  planned  a variety  of  social 
events  to  encourage  both  a fun  conference  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  a conference — 
networking.  Here  is  a small  preview  of  what  you  will  experience  at  JALT99. 

Friday,  Oct.  8,  1999 

On-Site  Registration  5:00  - 7:00  pm 
Featured  Speaker  Workshops 

Morning  Session:  10:30  am  - 1:30  pm — Afternoon  Session:  2:30  pm  - 5:30  pm 

Saturday,  Oct.  9,  1999 

On-Site  Registration  8:30  am  on 
Plenary  Addresses  and  Dome  Arena  Events 

Opening  Ceremony  and  Plenary  Address  by  Mario  Rinvolucri 
Plenary  Address  by  Elizabeth  Gatbonton 
Plenary  Speaker  Presentation  by  Anna  Uhl  Chamot 
Conference  Theme  Roundtable  with  Dick  Allwright,  Anna  Uhl 
Chamot,  Elizabeth  Gatbonton  and  Mario  Rinvolucri 
Saturday  Night  Social  Event:  Banner  Bash 

Sunday,  Oct.  10,  1999 

On-Site  Registration  8:30  am  on 
Plenary  Addresses  and  Dome  Arena  Events 

Plenary  Address  by  Anna  Uhl  Chamot,  Plenary  Speaker  presentations  by 
Elizabeth  Gatbonton,  Dick  Allwright,  and  Mario  Rinvolucri 
Presentation  by  Asian  Scholar,  Christianty  Nur 
Featured  Speaker  Special  Theme  Presentation  by  David  Nunan 
JALT  25th  Anniversary  Celebration  Party:  Sponsored  by  Pearson  Education  Japan 

Monday,  Oct.  11,  1999 

On-Site  Registration  8:30  am  - 11:00 
Plenary  Addresses  and  Dome  Arena  Events: 

Plenary  Address  by  Dick  Allwright,  Plenary  Speaker  Presentations: 
by  Elizabeth  Gatbonton  and  Mario  Rinvolucri 
Educational  Materials  Exhibition 

Saturday  & Sunday  October  9-10,  9:00  - 5:00,  Monday,  October  11,  9:00  - 2:00 
Social  Events  at  JALT99 

Saturday  night  networking  event:  Saturday,  2F  Main  Entrance  Hall  and  Balcony.  Enjoy  a delightful 
evening  under  the  stars  with  music,  dancing,  food  and  drink  and  professional  networking. 

25th  Anniversary  Celebration  Party:  Sunday  Evening  Main  floor.  Admission  ¥3,000  - advance 
payment  preferable  (some  tickets  available  at  the  door).  Tickets  include  music,  some  food  and 
drinks.  A cash-bar  will  also  be  open.  Celebrate  JALT's  25th  anniversary  in  style. 

: ±mu*rfe  (A 2RHEIiSM*-*o  ft*,  ft*,  * LT, 

*225  4 - ; B«B*Flk  ftft¥3,000o  LftA/C<  tz  £v>0 

) ftftfclift*,  eft,  o fife, 

to  JALT25JS*Oj5«V»<:eO±lfi 
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Pre-Registration  Form  - for  credit  card  users  only 


VISA  and  Master  Card  Users 


Name:  (M/F)  Last 

First 

Address:  Home/Work  (c/o) 
(in  Romaji) 

Postal  code: 

Tel  (H): 

Tel(W)  : 

Mem.  No: 

Fax(H): 

Fax(W): 

Chapter 

Institution 

Pre-Registration  Fees:  (dead  line:  Postmarked  by  September  10,  1999) 


mmm  [9^100 tbepst'^) 

1 

Conference  Fees 

1 Day 

2 Days 

3 Days 

Cost  ¥ 

JALT  Members  (current  as  of  Oct/1999) 

8,500 

12,000 

15,000 

¥ 

Conference  Members  — 

11,500 

16,000 

19,000 

¥ 

Are  you  a presenter  ? Yes  No 

Conference  Days: 

□Oct.  9 DOctlO  DOcLll  Total  ( ) Day(s 

2 

Featured  Speaker  Workshop  9 v 3 "J 

JALT  Members  (current  as  of  Oct/1999) 

¥4 ,000/each  x Session(s) 

¥ 

Conference  Member  — ® 

¥5, 000/each  x Session(s) 

¥ 

Insert  workshop  codes 

*S7-?5'»»703-K  SEA 

AM 

1st  choice: 

2nd  choice: 

PM 

1st  choice: 

2nd  choice: 

3 

Equipment 

□OHP  ¥2,000  DVHS  ¥3,000  DAudio  ¥2,000 

¥ 

4 

Celebration  Party  A’-rf-  3,000.00 

¥ 

Membership  Fees  (Y ou  cannot  pay  membership  only  by  card) 

Office  use 

/ to  / 

Membership 
Check  in  the  boxes 

□New  Member  DRenewal 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

□Regular  ¥10,000 
□ Student  ¥ 5,000  (ID  needed) 

□Joint  ¥17,000  for  two  persons 
□Joint  Name  : 

Overseas  □Seamail  ¥ 9.000 

□Airmail  ¥10.750  (Asia) 
□Airmail  ¥12,000  (Others) 

SIG  ¥1, 500/each 

Code  : 

¥ 

Grand  Total  ('□it) 


V 


Payment  : tUVISA  DMaster 

Card  Holder  Account  No  {i)  — : 

Name  of  Card  holder  ( i)  “ K^T^f^^r)  : (Block  Letters)  

Month  of  expiry  (#$J#j[OI)  : Month: Year: 

Phone  # of  Card  holder  ( il  ~ ! ( ) 

0»M»  : 


Urban  Edge  Bldg.  5F,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016,  Japan 
110-0016  3ftttfB63KE63{U-37-9  7-/017  v \£)V5¥ 

Fax  IS  NOT  acceptable 

£79 


Signature  of  Card  Holder 
Date: 

Mail  to: 

JALT  Central  Office: 


Feature:  Jolly 


m2  t>*t-  t-sssem  o-asn 


n -7.  % 

English  Conv.  Skills 
(fl2R)  25 A 

English  Conv.  Skills 
(A  2(51)  25 A 

Basic  Writing 
(A  1 ffi)  25  A. 

Basic  Writing 
(&2ffi)  25  A 

l)  £!£ 

(it' 

t't'X 

lit' 

t't'i. 

lit' 

t't'x 

lit' 

t't'x 

23 

2 

22 

3 

22 

3 

20 

5 

% 

92.00 

8.00 

88.00 

12.00 

88.00 

12.00 

80.00 

20.00 

MtfW  V h 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2) 

5fc 

SQO  (SrLt')  g§& 
CSloilio 

12 

11 

2 

0 

0 

13 

12 

0 

0 

0 

13 

10 

2 

0 

0 

12 

12 

1 

0 

0 

TOfiS 

4.40 

4.52 

4.44 

4.44 

smss 

0.63 

0.50 

0.64 

0.57 

3)  L^' 

i £ft*iu&  ■ ««-*■ 
*•&*£**«**:* 
0O 

14 

9 

2 

0 

0 

13 

12 

0 

0 

0 

15 

9 

1 

0 

0 

16 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4.48 

4.52 

4.56 

4.64 

0.64 

0.50 

0.57 

0.48 

4)  *-• yffstiiRft* 
co^ftu5?7i^Wv 

LAt'0 

14 

7 

4 

0 

0 

16 

9 

0 

0 

0 

14 

10 

1 

0 

0 

13 

11 

1 

0 

0 

4.40 

4.64 

4.52 

4.48 

smss 

0.75 

0.48 

0.57 

0.57 

5) 

: fl&¥3  (fflxtfT 

OEFU 
to 

16 

8 

1 

0 

0 

14 

11 

0 

0 

0 

14 

10 

1 

0 

0 

12 

9 

4 

0 

0 

4.60 

4.56 

4.52 

4.32 

smss 

0.57 

0.50 

0.57 

0.73 

fcfrtMBW-f  > 1- 

280 

140 

27 

0 

0 

280 

176 

0 

0 

0 

280 

156 

15 

0 

0 

265 

164 

18 

0 

0 

% 

62.64 

31.32 

6.04 

0.00 

0.00 

61.40 

38.60 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

62.08 

34.59 

3.33 

0.00 

0.00 

59.28 

36.69 

4.03 

0.00 

0.00 

> timiftm  i/„- 


£<zn&t)t!  ....  5 

•{•will )ti  ....  4 

....  3 

•foilifi'li.'i’  ....  2 

....  1 


SF-1 2 ) n,  #fc®#w*ftw#i§KttLTw!§fEW®frWfr1»r 

S^nfStt  LTW«:*WSllM)*a*>fc decoding  skill 

CHLtMi  4><nv$>60  > ht3,  4.45 

&t'¥W<Ifr7pLTV'£WI±,  ttS&#:4{7-  VA'-ylttin&lt 

at  iT<n$hm\±n-&zihz>immmix^2>frb-ciitcfrt 

KPP  3 ) Ii1$tt#4<7  - KJU-  i&ftl&flfe* . 

"f  & t? "tj  encoding  ability  L T V'  & A'S  A'  £ F°1 

o ^<nxbha  :n@SJ)Wi  > hMtSM  l ) iH?«>i: 
&<  4.55  LTV'*  o £ ti  I i 7 - Krt/- 

iaot,  ^Biiaj;  i)  t.  $#«r 

U'#I®.  <fc 

tTSiaLte^rt'*  c:  t Srt&Stfcv'* 

•5>  o 

@Fp14  ) utssfcfw.  wnaafl:,  teAtet  Lt«7-  nu- 

\i&M.\  t , (’■‘f’&Si.J  (afffective  domain)  EP 
■t)  motivation  $0'*^f&W^la^W;®:'^;£:l]»I:l:'t'  h t <73 

o 


•C*-5>o  4 *?;*o¥*MiA*4.51  XM  , 
tpti&o 

spa 5 ) imi&tMzzaft#'  zvtRM 

iotfci,  £0«WKtt 
ITOTBgli.  4ffl<K  — #{SA'4.50  ti-7M4iLTi'4„ 

K#inLWtf>TJ£Ufe,  */i3ri'E#L;W§0'fct'»W;tif%*i 
■t7„  -?-<7[!f]u. 

-taL*fSip^liT0EFLr){2@WAt:-,  £ A*7-  K^-7 

(3)  S&k,  0gfflffio3S«K,  7- Kfl'-ytf&KM  Lt, 

ft  8 fflfi  < o^4tW f>7b'OSit.4-^  L fcri«.  -t ti  f>  nRiE  4-  IS 
grttuf.  S)fr££#SWK£ttjtftO'£:SMtJEeiW’C&oA0 
LA'U  'tUt0r®4-i£"<-Cv'>5:t'e«t(7|al§4-i;'-7lB^+47>>, 

•f  l r x# sw  * w#t- 1± t>  h v.  st  'ts-fi]  -c  @ e w ^ - ? a s 

ftKfflJSTSfcv'fct'-?.  9?4<7|iJBf±<7vU>Ti;|igo^o  &o 

o' ft  4 ?-7X<7)#?-7X7)'C>, 
(a)  1#W5eW.  flMSW*RlSI:S.*>fi.*(><0.  (b)  tt.BB.WK 
(•tSW-cl iioTt)  fcKri’SSW??** £A. 

L»*»®4r^tr<>(7t4r.l  Ifo , 
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tt8  ««**«*+*. 

m~£Z>i>nt-hz0 

1  ) flBB2  P!  English  Conversation  Skills 

(a)  mmzniniriti.z  i <)t,  fo  tlSv'A'ifi. 

4L,  #**CK*i 

u #x  * c.  t * (i-ai-t  * 7 i.  x-n& 

Xh%  t t'x.  & C t li  i ■t>^5V'4't'0 

(b)  #®*^»L-ca£i**a»ai*4 <t iu^o r# 

ISSli^'J  ^•vIgJf‘7T>Ig^ihEtl*LT 
</ ' -5  ft  Sr  t b x.  * <r>  jJ<B  it  tz  o fc  „ 

2 ) ABB  2 I®  English  Conversation  Skills 

(a)  fflrtra/.tJjifgC.x?  -j  ->a  ($&)  iXtlhtz 

ifX&Mtffri'oXtiblb&ilfZo  ttlK. 
cotir^-OTJdSSOTaPff^BSPBSrif.ftLrgit 
4WttvV'if,V'i  LAo  Z iifr  b {>  8t z.  X li  L 
t'T-r„  to  TOEFL^i'c; 

nfttiBfr-itfzbn  HL^Xto 

(b)  tcio-t.  i§&  (ffi)  7){ti 

T'tftli,  (ii) 

SrtnG&t'WT-,  TOEFL  fri'dli , J/iSio 

Tv>{:v',  X ‘t.  „ Sr 

L < SpS:  (ffi)  + 4>TJ  4L,  S 

($+*;: t7>{-c#*o  -c-t,  t) 

& < niitiiiiaix  ts  < £-mit&z  t&i  o 

3 ) ABB  1 Pit  Basic  Writing 

( a ) ft  li  lb- "J  am*-  '«0^S  IttiftXfz  o fz 

COX’ . mi\ li £*it  L < Xioft'b  U ri'o  tz\ t i\ 
Et^o-cv' < 7 ;£  L < 

(toTlrtr  (ftjci-ofc,  to  till’  trig 

S:  t o t o tt v ' t s -7  „ i|i^  * I6IST  Si  ^ -c 
#*&ATtTt7ftL7)'o/.:<> 

( b ) l o (7) #15  * ®«-t;  tf-i t -5) c t ti  §|  L V'  <n  x i fz 

4t>0  totifjii/.v'o 

4 ) #BJ|  2 PI  Basic  Writing 

(a)  i x>nm§tfi)bti>Z>M.®tm&&fr$oXX-& 

Tv'&  z b btiHtoxtiuotZo  tlX,  iP-yCWo 
i^T-iMS^rfT^tv'o  tr 

v'C.£4 r,  tePfiLTV'^o/it.iio^,,  rt/-'y;?jst 

(t.)  .li, 
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IV.  ^WSSHt^lSl 
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hco «rJt®EW!®.L, 

ov't#f®-t4-£-|?i4^*o^i:#x.4„  (2)  6)f5E-Affi«^« 
flit  L Tli  . 9 J 7.  i experient  course  b controled  class  H 
fl-ltr.  ^W<7)Jf#P)atell#t^TB#(:,  smttz  vocabulary 
size  t— fiQ  L X , achievement  testS'l^MiL, 
mtzztiz i O T , Hi: ^ M 1 4 4- f# -6 
C t7)>7TiiT-*o/jWT-lifcW;'t#A£0 
^ U . ^ lift®  A CIS  L T n a cm  (Oi(S  fiS  (;  ■ o t ' x i>  ® • o w M 

cnii,  J:  7 ft, 

m^frn%mmmzMtz%%®'  ttz 

li 7 — Ktk-'y^itSrfSfflL/jr  + T.  M)ffiiSTIiitSBS$iLTV' 
i>nx\  «l-7T>Ig,  4f')vtgitnfttffit(i:<T(,, 
WflE,  i(6«iinrfigT-*^>o  *S:®*<f»tig4’toT,  Sfib#ISt:3i*> 

l7l7)'*Ali(>  •iL'tX’t  yy^t^lli^iL  Ll  t L , decoding  process 
7)'(b  encoding  process  t ^X~  Ki  < , t X)  ItS  W 
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umi 

Handout 

A.  HRiiSWftaA 

1 . English  word  = prefix -I- root-H  suffix 

2 . prefix  = formation  of  meaning 

3 . root  =main  body 

4 . suffix  =formation  of  part  of  speech 

B.  gft  : 

1 . decoding  skill  =competence 

2.  encoding  skill  = performance 

3.  etymological  backgroud 

(a)birth  of  the  word  ; (b)formation/combination 

4.  history/culture 

C.  Example  (gqft,  1985) 

i.  rmisj  ** 

ACT  (=act,  do,  drive): 


[aekt] 

act 

nu  ffo.  raj  ffa.  « 

[aek/an] 

action 

raj  ts®6, 

[aektiv] 

active 

mi 

*K$!—  passive 

[aekti  vati] 

activity 

mi  is© 

[aektar] 

actor 

raj  mm 

[aektris] 

actress 

raj 

[aektjual] 

actual 

mi  mm<n  (=reai)\ 

* 

2.  HMSBiS J it 

ffLJ  : ASTER,  ASTRO,  STAR,  STEL 


tionnaire  conducted  in  four  classes  with  100 
subjects, indicate  that  a significant  majority  of  those 
English  majors  are  positively  motivated  by  this  ap- 
proach. For  the  non-native  instructors  of  English 
without  a Greco-Roman  linguistic  background,  the 
preparatory  work  may  be  more  taxing , but  the  reward 
of  building  rich  vocabulary  resources  while  maintain- 
ing enthusiasm  of  the  learners  is  worth  the  effort.  It  is 
hoped  that  many  more  Japanese  instructors  (as  well  as 
non-Japanese  instructors)  will  be  made  aware  of  the 
utility  and  effectiveness  of  this  type  of  etymological 
study  of  the  English  language. 


A uthors 

James  W.  Porcaro  has  been  an  ESL/EFL  teacher  for 
more  than  20  years,  having  taught  in  Los  Angeles  and, 
since  1985,  in  Japan.  He  worked  for  many  years  at  a 
foreign  language  semmongakko  in  Osaka  where  he  was 
the  academic  supervisor.  He  is  now  an  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of  humanities  at  Toyama 
University  of  International  Studies. 


Yukiko  S.  Jolly  received  her  doctorate  in  applied 
linguistics  from  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  in 
1971.  Since  then  she  has  taught  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  at  Hong  Kong  University  for  the  Japan  Foun- 
dation, and  after  returning  to  her  homeland  in  1985, 
for  14  years  at  the  Nagoya  University  of  Commerce. 
She  now  teaches  cross-cultural  communication  in  the 
graduate  program  of  Aichi  Shuktoku  University. 

>> a (Yukiko 

^Sm^n^jHiYanktonCollegelCii^  (XB««B.A.)  . *<*>&. 

> h 5 ;i/ s x- U t (m.amt) 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  recognized  discouraging  ^:Ph.D 

factors  facing  students  of  English  as  a foreign  language  fc.  LX&z&t&fe&fe 

in  Japan  has  been  the  notorious  method  of  the  build-  X 

ing  of  vocabulary  by  rote  "memorization”  perpetuated  4 4F*J 

in  traditional  study  methods.  In  this  article,  the  author  F if)  b‘X®m,  L 

investigates  the  introduction  of  a word-roots  approach  fz.  14 

at  the  university  level  as  a viable  alternative,  facilitat-  ^ a— y— v 3 

ing  more  rapid  word  recognition  and  providing  a fz$>b.  aosscuituraiCommumca- 

"game"attitude  which  sparks  more  enduring  interest,  uon  (fftc:  J ;vi  * n ^ v 3 b\  &MU;££xB. 

Data  complied  from  responses  to  a three-part  ques- 

: 4 76 


con 

dis 


aster 

aster 

astro 

astro 

astro 

Stella 

aster 


isk  -isk  ( = small) 

logy  -logy  ( = study ) 

nomy  -nomy  ( = law ) MW&WI  ir  ft 

naut  -naut  (=sailor) 

tion  con-  (=together),  -ion  r%J 

dis-  ( = ill ) , ill-starred. 

Bfl 

ixtz 
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A SIG  in  Your  Life 


The  Jr./Sr : High  School  SIG 


Barry  Mateer 


HPhe  Junior/Senior  High  School  Special  Interest  Group 
iL  was  founded  in  1993  as  the  Team  Teaching  N-SIG. 
Its  main  mission  was  to  instigate  research  into  team 
teaching  and  JET  Program-related  issues  and  to  pro- 
mote the  professional  development  of  those  involved. 
In  1995,  the  name  was  changed  to  reflect  the  broader 
concerns  of  the  membership  and  to  encourage  long- 
term junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  in  Japan 
to  take  a more  active  role  within  the  SIG.  At  present, 
the  main  mission  of  the  Jr./Sr.  High  SIG  is  to  provide 
a focus  in  JALT  for  discussion  and  research  of  issues  in 
the  development  of  foreign  language  education  in 
Japanese  secondary  schools.  We  aim  to  involve  as 
many  of  our  members  as  possible  in  SIG  activities.  We 
are  a diverse  group  with  a variety  of  different  skills, 
interests  and  backgrounds.  Our  membership  of  around 
130  includes  27%  Japanese  teachers  of  English.  Other 
members  are  assistant  language  teachers  (ALTs),  teach- 
ers from  overseas,  representatives  of  publishers,  over- 
seas members,  and  teachers  at  university. 

Speakers  at  Conferences  and  Chapter  Events 
The  Jr./Sr.  High  SIG  invites  JALT  chapters  or  others  to 
contact  us  when  looking  for  speakers  in  Jr./  Sr.  High 
foreign  language  education.  We  have  presented  at  JALT 
chapter  events  and  JALT  Regional  Conferences,  includ- 
ing the  Hokkaido  JALT  Book  Fair,  Kobe  JALT  Spring 
Conference,  Tokyo  JALT  Mini-Conference,  JALT  N-SIG 
Symposium,  and  JALT  Kansai  Mini-conference.  Michael 
Reber,  editor-in-chief  of  the  SIG  sponsored  publication, 
Holistic  Student-Centered  Language  Learning  Handbook , 
has  given  workshops  at  three  JALT  chapter  meetings.  If 
interested  in  this  free  workshop,  please  contact  him  at 
076-294-5761  (h);  reber@neptune.kanazawa-it.ac.jp.  In 
addition,  the  Jr./Sr.  High  SIG  has  organized  a wide  range 
of  colloquiums  and  forums  in  JALT  International  Con- 
ferences: Team  teaching,  Making  the  classroom  stu- 
dent-centered, Managing  learning:  Transitions  in 
classroom  roles,  and  Silent  voices  in  the  classroom: 
Gender  and  sexual  identity  issues.  JALT99  will  see  our 
Forum  on  "The  great  change  . . . What  are  we  waiting 
for?"  Four  speakers  will  examine  steps  to  help  teachers 
pave  the  way  for  change  in  their  classroom  as  well  as  in 
the  school  program  itself. 

Upcoming  Event: 

JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini-Conference 
On  December  5,  JALT  Tokyo  Metro  chapters  are  spon- 
soring a mini-conference  at  Komazawa  University  in 
Tokyo  with  the  theme  of  "Classroom  practice:  Forging 
new  directions."  The  Jr./Sr.  High  and  Teaching  Children 


SIGs  will  sponsor  a mini-conference  within  this  mini- 
conference.  Our  SIG's  featured  strand  will  be  "Reading: 
An  overview."  Several  major  publishers  will  have  exten- 
sive displays  of  graded  readers,  books,  and  other  mate- 
rials for  young  readers.  Four  rooms  are  reserved  for 
simultaneous  presentations  on  reading  throughout  the 
day,  including  commercial  presentations  by  the  pub- 
lishers. It  will  be  a great  opportunity  to  see  a wide  range 
of  reading  material  and  to  learn  how  it  is  used. 

Publications 

Our  newsletter,  The  School  House , is  published  three 
times  a year.  Feature  articles,  including  research  in 
progress,  are  1,000  to  1,500  words  in  length.  My  Share 
articles  are  up  to  1,000  words  on  a successful  teaching 
technique  or  lesson  plan.  Activity  File  submissions  can 
be  up  to  500  words  concerning  an  activity  or  game. 
School  Close-Up  articles  introduce  a school  and  its 
program.  Looking  Ahead  informs  our  readers  of  up- 
coming  events.  Our  website  is  at 
www.esl.sakuragaoka.ac.jp/tsh.  Back  issues  of  The  School 
House  may  be  requested  from  the  SIG  coordinator.  Our 
other  publications  include  Studies  in  Team  Teaching , 
Kenkyusha,1994;  Japanese  Schools:  Reflections  and  In- 
sights, Yamaguchi  Shoten,  1994;  and  Holistic  Student- 
Centered  Language  Learning  Handbook  for  Japanese 
Secondary  Foreign  Language  Education , 1997. 

Coming  Soon — Email  Support  Groups 
The  Jr./Sr.  High  SIG  is  setting  up  a list  serve  group  so 
our  members  can  exchange  peer  support  from  within 
the  SIG,  reducing  the  difficulties  of  isolation  and  lack 
of  dialogue  about  our  teaching. 

Invitation 

The  focus  is  constantly  changing  within  the  Jr./Sr. 
High  SIG  according  to  the  interests  of  our  members. 
You  are  invited  to  join  us  and  let  your  concerns  take 
the  Jr./Sr.  High  SIG  into  the  next  century.  Barry  Mateer, 
Coordinator;  1-12-5-101  Shukugawara,  Kawasaki-shi, 
Kanagawa,  214-0021. 

The  School  House l± 

LTV' £ i~0  ^ ~ A v li ^ www.esl.sakuragaoka. 
ac.jp/tshTi"  o 


This  column  celebrates  JALT's  many  varied  and  vibrant  chapters  and  SIGs. 
The  co-editors , Joyce  Cunningham  and  Miyao  Mariko,  encourage  800-850 
word  reports  (in  English , Japanese,  or  a combination  of  both). 
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edited  by  sandra  /.  smith  & oishi  harumi 


Increasing  Student  Awareness  and  Motivation 
Through  Fish  and  Chips 

Michael  G.  Cholewinski 
Nagoya  Trident  School  of  Languages 


How  many  times  have  you  heard  from  students  in 
conversation  classes,  "It's  difficult  to  speak  because 
I'm  shy"?  Or,  "I  can't  speak  because  I don't  have 
enough  vocabulary  to  say  what  I want  to  say"?  I think 
it's  fair  to  say  that  most  teachers  who  have  taught  ESL 
in  Japan  have  heard  such  statements  and  are  all  too 
familiar  with  the  difficulties  silence  and  reticence  can 
create  in  class.  Such  statements  about  speaking  En- 
glish, however,  should  not  be  hastily  dismissed  as  idle 
excuses,  as  they  often  reflect  genuine  affective  barri- 
ers. In  many  cases,  these  barriers  result  from  Japanese 
students'  learning  styles,  which  have  been  ingrained 
over  many  years.  Simply  dismissing  excuses  as  trivial, 
or  coercing  students  to  speak  through  grades,  tests,  or 
other  pressure  tactics  is  unsupportive  and  perhaps 
even  detrimental  to  their  attempts  to  acquire  English. 
What  is  needed  are  supportive  activities  that  focus 
student  attention  toward  dealing  with  these  cultural 
hindrances,  that  enhance  self-initiated  conversations 
and  self-governed  turn-taking,  and  that  help  students 
cope  with  peer  scrutiny. 

This  fun  and  challenging  conversation  activity  called 
Fish  and  Chips  offers  just  that.  Fish  and  Chips  provides 
students  with  an  amazing  amount  of  opportunities  to 
speak,  to  increase  their  awareness  about  the  cultural 
hindrances  blocking  language  growth,  while  allowing 
for  a natural  introduction  of  strategies  to  utilize  that 
awareness.  With  Fish  and  Chips,  teachers  can  expect 
to  increase  not  only  their  students'  disposition  to  use 
English  more  freely  but  their  English  proficiency  as 
well.  And  what's  more,  it's  fun! 

Preparation  and  Procedure 

Fish  and  Chips  works  well  at  all  student  levels,  and  is 
best  suited  as  an  extension  activity  to  a unit  or  larger 
topic.  The  only  materials  needed  are  a couple  of  boxes 
of  poker  chips  and  a classroom  with  chairs  and  white/ 
blackboard.  I've  found  that  it  is  most  effective  to  draw 
Figure  1 below  on  the  board  and  refer  to  it  as  I explain 
the  steps  of  the  activity. 

® First,  arrange  the  chairs  in  two  concentric  circles 
facing  in,  with  no  vacant  seats.  Preferably  have  all 
positions  taken  voluntarily.  The  ratio  of  outer  to 
inner  students  is  not  fixed,  but  2-to-l  works  well. 
Place  a table  in  the  center  on  which  to  put  the  supply 
of  chips.  See  Figure  1. 

• Next,  explain  that  the  main  goal  of  Fish  and  Chips 
is  to  collect  as  many  chips  as  possible,  but  that  the 
only  way  to  get  a chip  is  to  speak  in  English. 

• Third,  explain  that  the  only  place  one  can  get  chips 

O 

me 


is  in  the  inner  circle,  as  only  those 
individuals  have  the  freedom  to 
speak.  Those  in  the  outer  circle 
must  remain  silent  (though  be 
flexible  and  allow  a little  whis- 
pering). Each  time  a student 
speaks  (asks  or  answers  a question  or  makes  a state- 
ment) he  can  take  a chip  from  the  supply  in  the 
center.  Each  turn  in  an  exchange  is  worth  one  chip. 
Even  a quick  exchange  of  "Hi's"  garners  each  stu- 
dent a chip,  one  for  each  "Hi." 

• Tell  students  that  if 
individuals  from  the 
outer  circle  wish  to  get 
chips,  they  must  take 
the  initiative  to  stand 
up,  tap  any  inner  circle 
member,  and  change 
seats  (non-negotiable 
act).  I've  found  that  it 
takes  a bit  of  subtle 
coaxing  at  first  to  get 
this  going.  Conversely, 
individuals  in  the  in- 
ner circle  cannot  leave 
until  nominated  by 
someone  from  the  outer  circle.  Once  in  the  center, 
students  are  free  to  join  or  start  any  conversation, 
and  begin  gathering  chips.  As  the  point  of  the 
activity  is  to  get  students  to  overcome  their  reticence 
to  speak,  students  reward  themselves  with  a chip  for 
any  English  utterance,  no  matter  how  trivial  it  may 
seem. 

® Stress  that  politeness  is  not  a virtue  in  this  activity, 
but  getting  chips  is.  Encourage  students  to  be  a little 
selfish  and  think  of  themselves  and  their  own  chip 
count  when  moving  from  the  outer  to  inner  circle. 
This  often  means  interrupting  conversations.  Stu- 
dents handle  this  remarkably  well,  and  the  ex- 
change often  becomes  comical,  which  helps  to  reduce 
the  tension. 

o To  keep  a steady  supply  of  chips  in  the  center  and  to 
stimulate  competition,  once  students  acquire  15 
chips,  they  return  them  to  the  chip  tray.  Then  those 
students  write  their  names  and  chip-counts  on  the 
board,  after  which  they  can  continue  with  the  game. 
Once  other  students  see  this  happen  once  or  twice, 
they  manage  it  by  themselves  very  well. 

© Make  it  clear  to  students  that  there  are  no  rewards  or 
punitive  measures  for  participation  or  non-partici- 
pation. Individuals  are  free  to  do  as  they  please,  as 
long  as  they  follow  the  stated  rules.  This  includes 
staying  silent  in  the  outer  circle,  though  you'll  find 
that  most,  if  not  all,  will  be  drawn  into  the  game  at 
some  point. 

• Depending  upon  student  level,  participation,  time 
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availability,  teacher  goals,  or  student  interest,  the 

activity  can  run  from  thirty  minutes  to  over  an  hour. 

While  it  is  difficult,  be  extra  patient  the  first  time  out 
with  this  activity.  Usually,  during  the  early  stages 
there  are  many  periods  of  awkward  silence.  Let  the 
tension  build,  for  it  is  the  driving  force  in  the  activity. 
It  may  seem  that  very  little  is  happening  during  this 
time,  though  in  fact  much  is,  as  individuals  are  build- 
ing up  the  courage  to  move  or  speak  or  formulate 
something  to  say.  With  some  modeling  by  the  teacher, 
students  can  see  how  very  simple  exchanges  can 
garner  two  individuals  many  chips.  It  doesn't  take 
long  before  students  in  the  outer  circle  start  working 
together  through  whispers  and  eye  contact  to  make 
concerted  moves  into  the  center,  where  they  can  begin 
conversing  to  get  chips. 

Also,  it  is  often  the  case  that  students  take  advantage 
of  the  chance  to  change  seats  and  exchange  simple 
greetings  over  and  over  again,  creating  a mini  state  of 
pandemonium  in  their  bid  to  get  chips.  This  is  a 
natural  reaction  to  a natural  situation.  The  students 
are  simply  unsure,  tense,  and  nervous.  Have  patience, 
and  this  will  run  its  course.  In  time,  students  will  settle 
into  more  measured  exchanges. 

Conclusion 

This  activity  creates  a lot  of  tension  and  is  very  chal- 
lenging, perhaps  especially  so  for  Japanese  students. 
Self-initiated  conversations,  self-governed  turn-tak- 
ing, and  constant  peer  scrutiny  clashes  with  much 
that  is  culturally  and  educationally  ingrained  within 
them.  I routinely  stop  the  activity  (or  wait  until  the 
end)  to  touch  bases  with  the  students  on  these  issues. 

As  the  aspect  of  public  performance  seems  to  be 
most  intimidating  to  them,  I remind  them  of  the 
simple,  though  often  overlooked,  fact  that  one  can 
concentrate  on  doing  only  one  thing  at  a time.  I tell 
students  that  if  they  are  self-conscious  about  being 
observed  by  their  peers,  the  easiest  and  most  produc- 
tive way  to  "escape"  this  feeling  is  to  focus  on  what 
they  want  to  say.  My  students  were  delighted  to  find 


that  this  worked;  that  once  they  "got  into"  a conver- 
sation exchange  their  peers  miraculously  "disappeared" 
from  their  thinking.  Granted,  it  is  a strategy  with  only 
temporary  results,  but  results  that  can  have  wonderful 
long-term  conditioning  benefits  for  reticent  speakers, 
once  incorporated  into  their  repertoire  of  communi- 
cation strategies. 

I also  bring  to  students'  attention  the  brevity  of  the 
exchanges  that  have  taken  place  to  a certain  point  in 
the  activity.  I point  out  that  most  have  been  very  short 
and  simple,  yet  they  have  produced  many  chips. 
Students  soon  realize  that  a limited  vocabulary  does 
not  necessarily  limit  the  production  of  worthwhile 
English.  Moreover,  as  students  have  ample  opportuni- 
ties to  hear  new  English  words  and  phrases  from  each 
other,  I encourage  them  to  steal,  mimic,  or  ask  for 
clarification,  as  soon  and  as  often  as  possible,  as  a 
means  of  enlarging  their  own  vocabulary  as  well  as 
getting  more  chips.  Students  very  quickly  realize  they 
have  the  means  to  deal  with  shyness  or  reticence,  and 
gain  self-assurance  each  time  they  initiate  those  means. 
Subsequent  language  activities  have  shown  me  that 
my  students  have  embraced  this  understanding  and 
have  expanded  their  confidence  as  well  as  their  En- 
glish skills.  This  is  student  empowerment  at  its  best. 

I have  experienced  nothing  but  positive  results  from 
this  activity.  My  students  have  told  me  in  various 
forms  of  feedback  that,  while  very  challenging,  this 
activity  and  our  discussions  about  it  have  helped  them 
increase  their  confidence  and  willingness  to  speak.  I 
believe  that  by  using  Fish  and  Chips  you,  too,  can  help 
your  students  to  learn  more  effectively. 

(*Fish  and  Chips  is  the  author's  adaptation  of  an 
activity  called  Fishbowl.) 


Quick  Guide 
Key  Words:  Speaking 
Learner  English  Level:  All  levels 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Jr.  High  - Adult 
Preparation  Time:  None 
Activity  Time:  30-60  minutes 
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"Anagram"  is  an  entertaining  and  instructive  lexical  3. 
game,  faster  paced  and  more  productive  than 
"Scrabble,"  focusing  on  word  formation  and  vocabu-  4. 
lary  expansion  through  the  use  of  affixes  and  com-  5. 
pounds.  Among  its  many  beneficial  features  are  the 
following:  6. 
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involves  constant  mental  and 
verbal  recycling  of  lexical  items 
may  be  played  competitively  or 
cooperatively 
involves  constant  attention  and  concentration — 
players  will  not  doze  off  or  drift  away! 
valid  for  any  level  of  language  learner 
may  be  played  for  fun  or  for  specific  language 
study — productive  in  either  role 
focuses  attention  on  word  formation  and  spelling. 
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The  object  of  the  game  is  to  make  words  from 
randomly  chosen  letters  printed  on  cards.  Words  may 
be  "stolen"  from  other  players  by  rearranging  or  add- 
ing letters  to  existing  words.  The  winner  is  the  player 
possessing  the  most  words  when  no  more  words  can 
be  made  from  the  communal  pool  of  cards.  Although 
the  game  was  not  originally  designed  for  EFL,  I have 
found  no  better,  more  enjoyable  game  in  more  than  a 
decade  of  teaching. 

Preparation: 

If  specific  lexical  points,  such  as  affixes,  are  to  be  studied, 
it  is  worth  giving  students  a homework  sheet  of  com- 
mon prefixes  and  suffixes,  asking  them  to  find  further 
examples.  Explaining  that  the  homework  is  preparation 
for  the  game  will  usually  ensure  that  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, although  the  game  can  easily  be  played  without 
extensive  preparation.  The  list  in  Appendix  One  may  be 
useful  as  a worksheet  for  homework. 

Prior  to  starting  the  game,  the  teacher  should  ex- 
plain the  concept  of  anagrams  to  the  class.  One  good 
attention-getter  is  to  start  with  famous  people  and 
have  learners  guess  the  name  from  the  anagram. 
Among  the  examples  I have  used  with  adult  learners 
are  "old  west  action"  (Clint  Eastwood);  "a  long-insane 
warlord"  (Ronald  Wilson  Reagan);  "a  darn  long  era" 
(Ronald  Reagan);  "Meg,  the  arch-tartar"  or  "that  great 
charmer"  (Margaret  Thatcher);  "huge  berserk  rebel 
warthog"  (George  Herbert  Walker  Bush);  "he  bugs 
Gore"  (George  Bush).  Younger  players  generally  re- 
quire some  explanation  of  these  political  figures,  but 
two  or  three  examples  usually  suffice. 

Of  course,  these  are  too  difficult  for  learn- 
ers to  create  (too  difficult  for  me  too!),  so  we 
then  move  on  to  simpler  examples,  giving 
hints  where  required:  "moon  starers"  or  "no 
more  stars"  (astronomers);  "the  classroom" 
(schoolmaster);  "World  Cup  team"  (talcum 
powder);  "contaminated"  (no  admittance); 

"dirty  room"  (dormitory);  "teacher  in  vast 
poverty"  (the  Conservative  Party);  "evil's 
agent"  (evangelist);  "a  rope  ends  it"  (des- 
peration); "here  come  dots"  (the  Morse 
Code);  "cash  lost  in  'em"  (slot  machines); 

"alas!  no  more  z's"  (snooze  alarms);  "large  * 
picture  halls,  I bet"  (the  public  art  galleries); 

"I'm  a dot  in  place"  (a  decimal  point);  "that  queer 
shake"  (the  earthquakes);  and  so  on. 

For  most  levels  these  are  still  too  difficult — merely 
illustrative  of  how  challenging  and  amusing  ana- 
grams can  be.  I then  write  "tame"  on  the  board  and 
ask  the  class  to  give  me  an  alternative.  This  usually 
generates  "meat,"  "team,"  and  possibly  "mate."  By 
adding  one  letter  we  can  make  "steam,"  and  by 
adding  one  more,  "master"  or  "stream."  I then  pro- 
vide a list  of  simple  additions  for  students  to  make: 
"thin"+k  (think);  "read"+b  (bread  or  beard);  "test"+a 
(state  or  taste);  "know"+n  (known);  "heat"+d  (death); 
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all  of  which  may  occur  in  the  game  when  one  extra 
letter  becomes  available. 

How  to  play 

Players  may  play  individually  or  in  teams  of  two  or 
three  players  (I  suggest  no  more  than  6 individual 
players,  four  teams  of  two,  or  three  teams  of  three  per 
game).  The  game  is  comprised  of  90  letter  cards,  each 
card  measuring  approximately  3 cm  by  4 cm.  The 
frequency  of  letters'  occurrence  in  the  game  is  as 
follows:  a=7,  b=2,  c=3,  d=4,  e=10,  f=2,  g=3,  h=3,  i=4, 
j=2,  k=2,  1=4,  m=4,  n=5,  o=5,  p=2,  q=2,  r=5,  s=4,  t=4, 
u=5,  v=2,  w=2,  x=l,  y=2,  z=l. 

The  letter  cards  should  be  spread  face  down  on  the 
table  in  front  of  the  players.  Moving  clockwise  around 
the  group,  each  player  should  then  turn  over  a letter, 
one  by  one,  until  enough  letters  are  revealed  and  a 
word  may  be  formed  and  claimed  by  any  player  at  any 
time  (the  fastest  to  spot  a word  and  react  must  take  it — 
in  Japanese,  hayamonogachi).  It  is  important  to  stress 
this  to  players;  if  they  hesitate,  someone  else  may  pick 
up  the  word  they  have  spotted.  This  helps  to  ensure  a 
keen  competitive  edge  to  the  game. 

Elementary-level  players  usually  require  more  let- 
ters to  be  revealed  than  advanced  players,  but  it  is 
important  not  to  let  the  game  proceed  too  fast  (20 
open  letters  with  a few  vowels  included  are  usually 
more  than  enough  to  produce  a word).  Claimed 
words  should  then  be  displayed  clearly  in  front  of  the 
claimant.  All  words  must  be  four  letters  or  more. 
Acronyms,  initialisations,  abbreviations,  plurals,  third- 
person  verb  forms,  personal  names,  and  Japanese 
words  are  not  permitted. 

Players  may  make  words  at  any  time 
in  the  game.  Equally,  at  any  time,  they 
^ may  "steal"  their  opponents'  words  by 
adding  one  or  more  letters  (only  from 
the  communal  pool),  or  by  rearranging 
an  existing  word.  They  may  also  safe- 
guard their  own  words  by  addition  or 
rearrangement.  When  stealing  words, 
all  letters  of  the  original  word  must  be 
used,  plus  additional  letter(s)  if  avail- 
able. Players  may  not  steal  just  one  or 
two  letters  from  their  opponents;  they 
must  use  the  whole  (maybe  rearranged) 
word.  Examples  include  "sleep"  — > "asleep"  or 
"please";  "time"  — > "timed";  "dare"  or  "read" — > 
"dread,"  "reader,"  or  "reread";  "salt"  or  "last"  — > 
"salty"  or  "salted,"  which  may  in  turn  become  "un- 
salted." Similarly  "beat"  may  become  "table,"  "bleat," 
or  "beast."  Players  should  be  encouraged  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  possible  steals;  if  an  oppo- 
nent has  "heat,"  an  alert  player  should  be  on  the 
lookout  for  "d"  (death), "r"  (heart),  and  maybe  even 
"c"  for  "cheat."  Stolen  words  may  in  turn  be  stolen  by 
other  players,  for  example,  "read"  (steal)  "dear"  (steal) 
"dare"  (steal)  "tread"  (steal)  "thread."  All  stolen  words 
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should  be  displayed  in  front  of  the  player  who  has 
created  them. 

Stealing  is  facilitated  by  the  affix  preparatory  work, 
but  even  if  these  affixes  are  not  used  in  the  course  of 
the  game,  the  preparatory  work  will  still  be  of  value  in 
bringing  word  formation  to  the  learners'  attention. 
Compounds  are  also  common  enough  to  be  of  men- 
tion, for  example  "foot"  + "ball";  "bath"  + "room"; 
"girl"  + "friend";  and  so  on. 

My  favourite  anagram?  It  has  to  be  the  following: 
"To  be  or  not  to  be:  that  is  the  question,  whether  'tis 
nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune"  — > "In  one  of  the  Bard's  best- 
thought-of  tragedies,  our  insistent  hero,  Hamlet,  que- 
ries on  two  fronts  about  how  life  turns  rotten." 

(This  Anagram  game  is  an  adaptation  for  EFL  of  a word 
game  originally  produced  by  Oxford  Games  Ltd.,  Long 
Crendon,  Bucks  HP18  9RN,  England.) 
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Appendix  One: 


Prefix 

or 

Suffix 

Examples 

Add  an 
Example 

RE 

REread,  REwrite,  REview 

Recover 

UN 

UNhappy,  UNusual,  UNkind 

CO 

COpilot,  COauthor, 
COworker 

SELF 

SELFservice,  SELFish, 
SELFmade 

PRE 

PREview,  PREmatch, 
PRElunch 

EX 

EX-wife,  EX-teacher, 
Exchange 

-Y 

saltY,  dirtY,  lemonY 

-LY 

slowLY,  quickLY,  friend  LY 

-ED 

waitED,  talkED,  playED 

-N 

brokeN,  driveN,  spokeN 

-ER 

playER,  teach  ER,  fastER 

-OR 

actOR,  inspectOR,  doctOR 

-R 

diveR,  write R,  smoke R 

-1ST 

tourlST,  motorlST,  guitarlST 

-ING 

hearING,  talkING,  waitING 

-ABLE 

drinkABLE,  readABLE, 
breakABLE 

-EST 

fastEST,  slowEST,  tallEST 

-FUL 

careFUL,  hopeFUL,  peaceFUL 

-LESS 

careLESS,  hopeLESS,  childLESS 

-ISH 

childlSH,  talllSH,  warmISH 

Quick  Guide 
Key  Words:  Vocabulary 
Learner  English  Level:  All  levels 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Jr.  High  - Adult 
Preparation  Time:  Varies 
Activity  Time:  30  to  90  minutes  including 
explanation  of  game 
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Departments 

Book  Reviews 

edited  by  katharine  isbell  & oda  masaki 

A Novel  Approach:  The  Shawshank  Redemption. 
Elizabeth  Gareis,  Martine  S.  Allard,  and  Jacqueline  J. 
Saindon.  Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press, 
1998.  Student  book:  pp.  viii  + 98.  $16.95.  ISBN:  0-472- 
08483-6.  Teacher's  manual:  pp.  vi  + 106.  $18.95. 
ISBN:  0-472-08484-4. 


Usually,  reading  skills  and  video  viewing  skills  are 
treated  as  discrete,  unrelated  areas  in  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  lesson  planning.  A new  series  from  The 
University  of  Michigan  Press,  which  includes  separate 
books  dedicated  to  Being  There  and  Fried  Green  Toma- 
toes, seeks  to  mesh  the  two.  Intermediate  to  advanced 
college-aged  second  or  foreign  language  learners  and 
their  teachers  will  find  much  to  praise  in  the  series. 

A Novel  Approach:  The  Shawshank  Redemption  offers 
prereading,  vocabulary,  comprehension,  and  topical 
question  exercises  for  this  work  of  fiction,  in  addition 
to  complementary  group  and  pair  work  tasks  for  the 
movie  adapted  from  the  same  work.  The  movie  is 
viewed  after  reading  the  novel  to  "offer  visual  and  oral 
reinforcement  of  vocabulary  and  idiomatic  expres- 
sions and  to  give  opportunities  to  compare  and  con- 
trast. . ."  (back  cover  of  the  student  text).  The  text  and 
the  teacher's  manual  are  easily  used  and  contain 
extensive  glossaries  with  slangy  and  offensive  words 
clearly  explained  and  tagged. 

Shawshank  is  the  name  of  an  American  prison,  and 
the  plot  concerns  a story  about  two  convicted  killers 
and  their  relationship  over  the  course  of  more  than 
twenty  years  "inside."  The  story  raises  all  sorts  of  issues 
for  journal  writing,  vocabulary  work,  topic-based  dis- 
cussion, and  pair  and  group  work.  Suggested  holistic 
language  activities  include  vocabulary  games,  brain- 
storming and  researching  tasks  connected  to  crime 
and  punishment,  reading  from  impressionistic  jour- 
nals, and  even  discussion  of  imagery  in  the  Robert 
Frost  poem,  "Mending  Wall." 

One  obvious  drawback  of  the  material  is  that  the 
subject  of  the  piece  is  missing.  If  you  want  to  assign  the 
novella  written  by  Stephen  King  as  required  reading, 
you  will  have  to  order  the  1982  King  anthology, 
Different  Seasons,  whence  it  came.  As  well,  the  teacher 
will  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  rent  or  buy  the 
video  adaptation  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
text.  Teachers  here  in  Japan  will  also  have  to  consider 
whether  or  not  to  obscure  or  incorporate  subtitles  into 
the  lesson,  a point  not  covered  in  the  teacher's  manual. 
Finally,  time  is  an  unavoidable  factor,  particularly  if 
this  text  is  used  for  university  classes  which  typically 
meet  for  weekly  90-minute  sessions.  The  teacher's 
manual  does  allow  for  plenty  of  flexibility  in  covering 
all  of  the  units;  however,  this  material,  even  without 
the  actual  novella,  could  easily  occupy  at  least  a full 
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semester  of  class  time.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  the 
story  and  the  material  remain  compelling  and  moti- 
vating. 

One  solution  to  the  welcome  dilemma  of  too  much 
material  and  too  little  time  is  to  simply  summarize  the 
key  discussion  issues  and  use  selected  scenes  in  class. 
The  approach  provided  in  the  teacher's  manual,  which 
includes  clear  sample  lesson  plans  and  nine  scene- 
based  quizzes  of  ten  questions  apiece,  worked  well. 
The  advantage  of  doing  this  means  the  relevant  issues 
of  race,  crime,  punishment,  corruption,  and  homopho- 
bia could  be  treated  with  more  care  at  a relaxed  pace. 

The  text  ends  with  a video  project.  Students  are 
given  detailed  tasks,  roles,  and  techniques  on  how  to 
make  their  own  dialogues  and  scenes  partly  based  on 
the  novel.  Watching  some  or  all  of  the  recent  Holly- 
wood movie,  learners  complete  previewing,  viewing, 
and  postviewing  exercises  and  activities.  Many  of 
these  require  comparing  and  contrasting  the  novel 
with  the  cinematic  treatment  of  the  same.  A Novel 
Approach:  The  Shawshank  Redemption  offers  learners  a 
fascinating  way  into  a fictional  work  of  remarkable 
universal  power  and  grace,  as  well  as  ways  of  absorbing 
its  layers  of  meanings  from  within  and  without. 

Reviewed  by  Tim  Allan 
Kwassui  Women's  College,  Nagasaki 


Words  for  Work:  A Vocabulary  Workbook  for  Vo- 
cational English.  Helen  Joyce.  Sydney:  NCELTR, 
Macquarie  University,  1998.  pp.  viii  + 74.  $16.95 
AUD.  ISBN:  1-86408-3093. 

Words  for  Work  is  a valuable  resource  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  both  teachers  and  students.  Ideally,  as  a text 
which  aims  to  build  vocabulary  in  the  area  of  voca- 
tional English,  it  should  be  used  by  learners  as  a self- 
study  book.  However,  since  the  book  does  not  have  a 
visually  appealing  presentation,  Words  for  Work  would 
be  most  suitable  for  self-motivated,  advanced-level, 
adult  ESL  students  who  want  to  develop  ways  of 
learning  new  words  whilst  they  are  working  or  looking 
for  work  in  an  English-speaking  country.  In  addition, 
intermediate/advanced  EFL  students  who  want  to 
increase  their  English  vocabulary  outside  of  the  class- 
room could  use  the  book. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  for  students  to  understand 
how  words  are  formed  in  English  and  to  develop  new 
strategies  to  learn  words  whilst  they  are  working. 
Students  complete  various  written  exercises  such  as 
writing  words  in  tables  and  charts  or  analysing  sen- 
tences with  the  aid  of  a dictionary  as  they  review  a 
broad  spectrum  of  vocabulary  acquisition  techniques. 
All  answers  to  written  exercises  are  provided,  so  that 
teachers  could  easily  select  vocabulary  enhancing  ac- 
tivities to  supplement  their  own  lessons. 

Section  1 explores  different  aspects  of  word  forma- 
tion such  as  the  use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  also 
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includes  an  interesting  exercise  for  students  on  ety- 
mology, while  Section  2 looks  at  how  words  can  be  put 
together  to  make  a new  meaning.  This  section  is 
especially  useful  as  it  contains  up-to-date  and  accurate 
information  regarding  the  use  of  words,  for  example, 
exercises  on  formally  gender  exclusive  words  are  in- 
cluded. In  Section  3,  learners  deal  with  synonyms, 
antonyms,  and  word  sets.  The  section  contains  an 
interesting  exercise  for  students  who  have  either  learnt 
British  or  American  English  as  they  learn  equivalent 
words.  Section  4 is  helpful  as  it  considers  the  difficul- 
ties students  encounter  when  trying  to  guess  the 
meaning  of  words  from  context,  especially  if  they 
have  a limited  vocabulary.  By  looking  at  examples  of 
written  language  from  various  work  situations,  fac- 
tory, hospital,  or  restaurant,  the  students  are  given 
exercises  to  practice  their  prediction  skills  as  "good 
readers  always  predict  the  words  they  are  likely  to  read 
before  they  read  anything  and  while  they  are  reading" 
(p.  44).  The  book  ends  with  a section  on  how  to  use  a 
dictionary  effectively,  with  exercises  on  putting  words 
in  alphabetical  order,  pronunciation,  syllables,  word 
function,  spelling  and  checking  the  meaning.  As  the 
students  have  to  use  their  dictionary  for  the  previous 
four  sections  of  Words  for  Work,  perhaps  this  section 
should  have  been  placed  first  in  the  book. 

Words  for  Work  should  prove  to  be  a useful  resource 
to  classroom  teachers  interested  in  helping  students 
acquire  vocabulary  efficiently  or  to  advanced  EFL/ESL 
students  trying  to  expand  their  vocabulary.  The  book 
provides  a nice  balance  between  theory  and  practice: 
All  the  activities  are  accompanied  by  suggested  learn- 
ing strategies.  These  help  students  to  think  about 
different  ways  of  learning,  using,  and  remembering 
words  about  work,  and  thereby  the  text  fills  a void  in 
the  area  of  vocabulary  learning  and  teaching. 

Reviewed  by  Heather  Beveridge 
Mie-ken  Board  of  Education 


Photocopiable  Pairworks  for  Children.  Alistair  Gra- 
ham-Marr  and  Junko  Sato.  Tokyo:  ABAX  Ltd.,  1998. 
pp.  88.  ¥3,000.  ISBN:  1-896942-01-6. 

This  book  is  the  latest  contribution  from  the  innova- 
tive ABAX  publisher.  The  series  of  20  pairwork  activi- 
ties that  constitute  the  title  are  aimed  at  children  ages 
six  to  eleven.  I found  the  text  useful  with  my  adult 
students  as  well  as  learners  of  the  target  age,  however. 
This  flexibility  results  from  the  simplicity  of  design 
and  consistency  of  purpose  in  each  of  the  separate 
lessons.  In  addition,  the  pairwork  structure  is  as  engag- 
ing for  adults  as  it  is  for  children.  Each  lesson  intro- 
duces a simple  structure  of  English  grammar,  which  is 
reinforced  by  introducing  another  very  similar  struc- 
ture, in  each  subsequent  lesson. 

For  example,  the  first  lesson  introduces  the  structure 
"Is  it  a cat?",  and  the  next  lesson  introduces  the 
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phonetic  change  "Is  it  an  orange?"  Plurals  are  intro- 
duced by  the  fifth  lesson  with  Lessons  6 and  7 covering 
the  variations  of  plural  pronunciation.  By  Lesson  14 
the  book  has  seamlessly  moved  onto  "Are  those  mush- 
rooms?" and  rounds  off  at  Lesson  20  with  "What  do 
you  do?"  The  book  is  clearly  intended  as  a whole 
course,  with  young  learners  knowing  exactly  what 
format  the  next  pairwork  exercise  will  take,  thus 
ensuring  the  minimum  of  explanation  time  once  the 
first  few  lessons  have  been  covered.  This  greatly  eases 
the  teacher's  task  of  introducing  the  target  structure 
itself.  Even  here  each  lesson  takes  care  of  everything 
with  a clearly  illustrated  example  page  of  how  the 
lesson  should  be  completed.  Supplied  flash  cards  can 
help  teachers  further  reduce  preparation  time. 

Each  lesson  consists  of  ten  interactions  divided 
between  Fox  A and  Mouse  B sheets.  In  the  case  of 
Lesson  4 "What  is  it?"  both  sheets  show  people  stooped 
over  some  grass  pointing  at  a mystery  animal  hidden 
within.  In  response  to  the  target  form,  each  learner 
takes  a turn  to  solve  the  mystery  by  guessing  the 
identity  of  the  hidden  animal.  An  attractively  illus- 
trated, pre-taught  column  of  animals  and  their  names 
at  the  edge  of  the  page  provides  the  vocabulary  learn- 
ers need  to  complete  the  task. 

When  I first  started  using  the  book  I was  concerned 
about  young  learners  finding  the  repetitive  nature  of 
the  book  tedious,  but  this  did  not  really  transpire.  If 
anything,  the  consistency  furnishes  a safe  and  friendly 
framework  for  children  to  relax  and  get  to  know 
English  in  a usefully  predictable  way.  The  book  also 
gives  ample  opportunity  for  children  to  experiment 
with  intonation  patterns  and  provides  a solid  ground- 
ing mainly  in  the  vocabulary  of  animals,  an  area 
young  learners  enjoy  mastering. 

Although  the  book  is  expensive,  it  is  photocopiable 
so  that  one  copy  is  enough  for  every  class.  Forming  a 
regular  part  of  a lesson  plan,  or  as  individual  teachers 
see  fit,  I can  recommend  it  as  a wholesome  and 
winning  exercise  for  young  minds. 

Reviewed  by  David  Coulson 
Niigata  JALT 

Recently  Received 

compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas  review- 
ers are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related  books 
must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk  indicates 
first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third  and  final 
notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after  the  31st 
of  August.  Please  contact  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 
Materials  will  be  held  for  two  weeks  before  being  sent  to 
reviewers  and  when  requested  by  more  than  one  reviewer 
will  go  to  the  reviewer  with  the  most  expertise  in  the  field. 
Please  make  reference  to  qualifications  when  requesting 
materials.  Publishers  should  send  all  materials  for  review, 
both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for  teachers, 
to  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 
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For  Students 

Course  Books 

IGrohe,  W.,  & Root,  C.  (1996).  Speaking  globally:  English  in  an 
international  context  (student's,  cassette).  New  Jersey:  Prentice 
Hall  Regents. 

Homan,  R.,  & Poel,  C.  (1999).  Developing  expertise  in  social , 
intercultural,  and  recreational  English  (student's,  teacher's, 
cassette).  Tokyo:  Macmillan  Languagehouse. 

Shimizu,  P.,  & Gaston,  B.  (1999).  Marathon  mouth  plus:  A 
cooperative  multi-skills  conversation  text  for  large  classes 
(student's,  teacher's,  cassette).  Fukuoka:  Intercom  Press. 

Dictionaries 

ICambridge  international  dictionary  of  phrasal  verbs.  (1997). 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

For  Teachers 

Arnold,  J.  (Ed.).  (1999).  Affect  in  language  learning.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

Brown,  K.  (1999).  Professional  development  series:  Developing 
critical  literacy.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Brown,  K.  (1999).  Professional  development  series:  Monitoring 
learner  progress.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Brown,  K.  (1999).  Professional  development  series:  Teaching 
disparate  learner  groups.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Burns,  A.  (1999).  Collaborative  action  research  for  English  lan- 
guage teachers.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Cameron,  L.,  & Low,  G.  (Eds.).  (1999).  Researching  and  apply- 
ing metaphor.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Chamot,  A.,  Bamhardt,  S.,  El-Dinary,  P.,  & Robbins,  J.  (1999). 
The  learning  strategies  handbook.  New  York:  Addison  Wesley 
Longman. 

*Davis,  P.,  Garside,  B.,  & Rinvolucri,  M.  (1998).  Ways  of  doing: 
Students  explore  their  everyday  and  classroom  practices.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press. 

Doughty,  C.,  & Williams,  J.  (Eds.).  (1998).  Focus  on  form  in 
classroom  second  language  acquisition.  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

Joyce,  H.,  & Burns,  A.  (1999).  Focus  on  grammar.  Sydney: 
NCELTR. 

‘McCarthy,  M.  (1998).  Spoken  language  and  applied  linguistics. 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

IMalmkjaer,  K.,  & Williams,  J.  (Eds.).  (1998).  Context  in 
language  learning  & language  understanding.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

Martin,  S.  (1999).  New  life,  new  language:  The  history  of  the 
adult  migrant  English  program.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

‘Milanovic,  M.  (Series  Ed.).  (1998).  Studies  in  language  testing: 
Multilingual  glossary  of  language  testing  terms.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

‘Ziemer,  M.  (1999).  Grammar  contexts:  A resource  guide  for 
interactive  practice.  Ann  Arbor:  The  University  of  Michigan 
Press. 

Computers 

Corbel,  C.  (1999).  Computer  literacies:  Working  effectively  with 
electronic  texts,  office  97  version.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 


JALT  News 

edited  by  thorn  simmons 
1999  JALT  Elections 

The  National  Nominations  & Election  Committee 
finished  the  nominations  process  on  June  21,  1999. 
The  four  National  Officer  vacancies  to  be  filled  are 
President,  Vice  President,  Membership  Chair,  and 
National  Recording  Secretary.  The  duties  were  de- 
scribed in  the  April  and  May  Language  Teacher.  Post- 
card ballots  will  now  be  prepared  and  distributed  to 
the  membership.  Here  are  the  candidates: 

President  (2) 

Thom  Simmons 
Jill  Robbins 
Vice  President  (3) 

Tanaka  Kimiyo 
Amy  Yamashiro 
Ishida  Tadashi 
Membership  Chair  (1) 

Joe  Tomei 

Recording  Secretary  (1) 

Amy  Hawley 

Write-ins  are  also  possible. 

Information  from  candidates  is  posted  on  the  JALT 
internet  Lists:  JALTEXBO,  CHAPREP  and  SIGNIF.  Be 
sure  to  look  for  their  statements  and  biographies  here 
in  the  September  Language  Teacher. 

The  upcoming  election  will  decide  the  officers  above 
for  the  two  years  of  anticipated  transition  to  Non- 
Profit  Organisation  status  (pending  but  not  as  yet 
confirmed).  Your  officers  at  the  Chapter,  SIG  and 
National  levels  are  those  YOU  choose.  By  all  means, 
cast  your  vote  this  year.  If  you  have  any  questions,  you 
may  ask  them  through  your  SIG  or  Chapter  Officers  or 
on  JALTEXBO.  Participation  and  a steady  interaction 
with  your  officers  and  candidates  is  invaluable  to 
maintaining  J ALT'S  democratic  process. 

There  will  be  a chance  for  you  to  meet  the  candidates 
at  the  JALT99  conference  this  year.  They  will  be 
available  to  answer  questions  and  hear  you  out.  Keith 
Lane,  the  NEC  chair,  has  posted  the  meeting  schedule 
to  the  lists: 

Presentation  Number.  1140 

Title : Meet  the  Candidates  (for  Nat'l  Offices) 

Format.  Meeting 

Main  Presenter  or  Contact.  Keith  Lane 
Presentation  Day : Sunday,  Time:  1:00-1:45 
Room#:  IF  Com 

Summary:  Get  to  know  the  candidates  for  national 
offices  before  you  vote.  All  candidates  for  national 
offices  will  be  invited  to  speak  for  assembled  inter- 
ested voters  and  discuss  and  debate  the  future 
directions  of  JALT. 
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We  cannot  stress  how  important  it  is  that  you 
consider  the  candidates  and  vote.  Voter  results  in  the 
last  seven  JALT  elections  have  been  about  3%  of  the 
members.  Greater  participation  is  a must.  With  the 
internet  and  the  conference,  there  is  no  reason  why 
most  people  in  JALT  cannot  get  a good  look  at  who 
will  be  spending  your  ¥10,000,  steering  this 
organisation  and  planning  your  conferences  for  the 
years  to  come.  Invest  some  of  your  time  in  JALT  and 
vote  this  year,  please. 
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Update  from  the  JALT  National  Treasurer 
In  an  effort  to  raise  funds  and  its  profile,  JALT  has 
applied  for  several  grants  during  the  summer,  notably 
to  one  of  the  more  prestigious,  The  Japan  Foundation, 
for  the  Asian  Scholar  visit  from  Indonesia. 

The  professional  audit  firm  Deloitte  Touche 
Tohmatsu  started  their  audit  of  J ALT'S  financial  records 
on  June  24.  They  are  hired  to  check  the  records  and 
source  documents  to  ensure  fairness  and  accuracy  in 
reporting,  as  well  as  to  issue  a management  report 
containing  advice  on  what  needs  to  be  done  to  ensure 
the  smooth  operation  of  JALT's  bookkeeping,  financ- 
ing and  other  operations.  All  reports  from  the  Trea- 
surer, the  Audit  Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee 
can  be  accessed  via  the  JALT  Executive  Newsletter  (JENL) 
available  from  your  chapter  or  SIG  officers,  or  on  line 
at  www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/jenl.html. 

Grant  funding  went  to  chapters  and  SIGs  on  June 
22.  Membership  fees  and  accounts  receivables  for 
supplies  were  collected.  After  these  Executive  Board 
budget  approved  transfers  were  completed,  JALT  chap- 
ters maintained  post  office  account  balances  of 
¥13,173,959  and  SIGs  ¥5,516,780  for  a grand  total  of 
¥18,690,739  as  of  June  22,  1999. 

Chapters  ranged  from  a low  of  ¥1 47,423  in  probation- 
ary Iwate  to  a high  of  ¥1,003,058  in  Hokkaido,  which 
recently  hosted  a popular  conference.  SIG  postal  ac- 
counts ranged  from  a low  of  ¥13,631  in  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Literacy,  which  donated  their  grant  back  to  JALT, 
to  a high  of  ¥991,803  in  CALL  which  also  recently 
hosted  a well-attended  conference  in  Kyoto. 

David  McMurray,  JALT  National  Treasurer 
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Please  send  all  official  news  concerning  JALT  administration 
to  Thom  Simmons,  TF  045-845-8242,  malang@gol.com 
(English)  or  to  Sugino  Toshiko  RXE21345@nifty.ne.jp  (Japa- 
nese) before  the  15  th  of  the  month  for  publication  in  the 
issue  of  the  second  month  following  (i.e.,  in  about  6 weeks). 
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edited  by  dennis  woolbright 
Why  Go  to  JALT99? 

If  you  are  new  to  JALT;  new  to  Japan,  or  just  new  to 
conferences  in  general,  you  may  have  asked  this  ques- 
tion. On  a very  practical  level,  one  reason  I go  is  to  learn 
new  ways  to  better  teach  my  classes.  Even  if  we  don't 
hear  any  new  ideas,  old  ideas  rehashed  help  inspire  new 
ideas.  Immersed  in  an  environment  where  everyone  is 
involved  in  the  teaching  of  language  helps  to  rejuvenate 
and  invigorate  us.  Every  time  I come  back  from  a 
conference,  I feel  refreshed  and  ready  to  start  anew. 

Gunma  will  also  be  a good  place  to  meet  and  talk  with 
other  people  who  have  had  similar  experiences  in 
Japan — not  only  the  challenges  of  teaching,  but  also  the 
joys  and  frustrations  of  daily  life  in  such  an  alien  place 
as  Japan  can  sometimes  seem  to  be.  It  makes  me  feel 
good  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  people  fully,  at 
real  speed,  and  with  a complexity  that  makes  commu- 
nication in  one's  own  language  challengingly  enjoy- 
able. It  gives  me  the  feeling  of  being  at  home  with  others 
who  have  similar  ideas  and  backgrounds.  It  is  very 
comfortable  to  talk  with  and  understand  others  without 
having  to  prepare  a lesson  on  how  to  do  that.  It  is  also 
a place  where  I have  made  some  close  and  rewarding 
relationships.  There  are  also  some  pretty  wild  parties! 

My  first  JALT  conference  seemed  pretty  confusing, 
however.  All  those  presentations,  which  ones  should  I 
attend?  All  those  people,  how  could  I meet  them?  That 
was  about  fifteen  years  ago  I've  been  to  a lot  of  confer- 
ences since  then  and  will  be  in  Gunma  again  this  year. 

Cost  is  another  factor  to  consider;  check  with  your 
school  and  see  if  they  will  cover  some  or  all  of  the 
expenses  of  the  conference.  If  you  can  convince  them 
that  this  conference  will  make  you  a better  language 
teacher,  many  schools  will  sponsor  you  for  this  confer- 
ence. Even  if  you  have  to  pay  from  your  own  pocket,  the 
benefits  you  receive  will  far  outweigh  the  expenses. 

What  exactly  is  the  Jalt  International  Conference 
anyway?  Very  simply,  it  is  where  about  2000  language 
teachers  gather  to  hear  well  over  500  presentations, 
poster  presentations,  colloquiums  and  round  table 
discussions  on  a variety  of  subjects  related  to  language 
teaching.  Also  there  are  famous  plenary  speakers  and 
a huge  publishers'  display  (Education  Materials  Exhi- 
bition). There  are  also  parties,  a job  search  center,  and 
lots  of  networking  opportunities. 

There  are  several  ways  to  get  all  the  details  on  the 
conference.  Look  in  your  June  pre-conference  special 
edition  of  The  Language  Teacher.  Go  to  the  website  at 
<http://www.jalt.org/conferences/>.  For  information 
or  registration,  you  can  contact  the  JALT  Central 
Office  at  t:  03-3837-1630  or  f:  3-3837-1631.  Also, 
although  it  is  a little  more  expensive,  you  can  register 
at  the  door  on  the  days  of  the  conference. 
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edited  by  david  dycus  & kinugawa  takao 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by  the 
column  editor  to  submit  announcements  written  in  a para- 
graph format  and  not  in  abbreviated  or  outline  form. 

Call  for  Participation:  12th  World  Congress  of  Ap- 
plied Linguistics  (AILA  '99  Tokyo) — The  AILA  '99 
Tokyo  world  congress  will  be  held  from  August  1-6, 
1999,  at  Waseda  University,  Tokyo.  The  theme  of  the 
congress  is  "The  Roles  of  Language  in  the  21st  Cen- 
tury: Unity  and  Diversity."  Approximately  1,000 
papers  will  be  delivered,  110  symposiums  held,  and 
120  poster  presentations  given  at  AILA  '99,  repre- 
senting every  field  of  applied  linguistics.  In  addition, 
two  plenary  session  speakers  will  be  featured — Pro- 
fessor Yasushi  Akashi  and  Professor  Henry 
Widdowson.  There  will  also  be  four  special  sympo- 
siums that  should  prove  of  interest  to  JALT  members: 
"Applied  Linguistics:  Today  and  Tomorrow,"  "Kanji 
Culture:  Uniqueness  and  Universality,"  "Language 
Education,"  and  "Assistive  Technology."  JALT  mem- 
bers are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this  event.  For 
further  information,  please  refer  to  our  homepage  at 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jacet/AILA99. 

Call  for  Participation:  JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini- 
Conference — The  Tokyo  area  chapters  are  jointly 
sponsoring  a one-day  conference  on  Sunday,  De- 
cember 5,  1999,  at  Komazawa  University  from  9:30- 
17:00.  Its  theme  is  "Classroom  Practice:  Forging 
New  Directions."  The  Junior  and  Senior  High  SIG 
and  the  Teaching  Children  SIG  will  host  the  Fea- 
tured Series  Presentations  on  Reading,  with  both 
teacher  and  publisher  sessions  about  teaching 
reading.Visit  the  website  at  home.att.ne.jp/gold/ 
db/tmmc  or  contact  the  program  chair  (contact 
information  below)  for  details. 

Show  & Tell  (15  minutes)  and  short  papers  (20 
minutes)  submissions  are  also  due  by  Sept.  25. 
Include  a 50-75  word  summary  of  your  favorite 
classroom  activity,  learning  strategy,  or  game  or 
present  a mini-paper  on  your  teaching  and  re- 
search. See  July  TLT  or  the  website  for  submission 
details.  Contact:  David  Brooks;  t/f:  042-335-8049; 
dbrooks@planetall.com. 

Acceptances  will  be  sent  in  September. 

Call  for  Presenters:  JALT99  Material  Writers  SIG 
Roundtable — The  Material  Writers  SIG  is  looking  for 
published  authors  to  take  part  in  their  JALT99 
Roundtable  on  the  theme  of  "Publishing  in  Japan." 
The  roundtable  will  feature  representatives  from  Ja- 
pan-based publishing  companies  advising  prospec- 
tive authors  on  how  to  get  published,  as  well  as 
published  authors  who  will  share  their  own  publish- 
ing experiences.  We  are  looking  for  authors  who 
would  like  to  participate  in  a roundtable  and  who  can 
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give  advice  to  up-and-coming  authors.  To  take  part  in 
the  roundtable  or  for  more  information,  please  con- 
tact Christine  Chinen:  Material  Writers  SIG  Program 
Co-Chair;  t/f:  092-812-2668;  chris@kyushu.com. 

Call  for  Participation:  NLP  Training  Courses — NLP 
(Neurolinguistic  Programming  Association  and 
MetaMaps)  are  proud  to  announce  courses  to  be 
given  in  Nagoya  and  Tokyo  by  Richard  Bolstad  and 
Margot  Hamblett,  Master  NLP  and  Hypnotherapy 
Trainers  from  New  Zealand.  In  Nagoya,  at  Nanzan 
University,  they  will  offer  a two-day  Introductory 
Course  with  bilingual  interpretation  from  July  31  to 
Aug.  1,  followed  by  a four-day  Educational  Hypnosis 
Course  from  Aug.  2-5.  Participation  in  the  Educa- 
tional Hypnosis  Course  is  restricted  to  those  who 
have  completed  the  Introductory  Course  or  who 
have  a NLP  Practitioner  Certificate.  In  Tokyo,  at 
Tokyo  Jogakkan  Junior  College,  they  will  again  offer 
a two-day  Introductory  Course  from  Aug.  7-8,  fol- 
lowed by  the  four-day  Educational  Hypnosis  Course 
from  August  9-12.  The  same  restrictions  noted  above 
apply  to  the  Educational  Hypnosis  Course.  For  those 
wanting  the  NLP  Practitioner  certification,  further 
training  is  available  August  14-19  and  21-26.  For 
more  information  in  Japanese  contact  Momoko 
Adachi;  t/f:  052-833-7968.  For  information  in  En- 
glish contact  Linda  Donan;  t/f:  052-872-5836; 
donan@hum.nagoya-cu.ac.jp;  or  Sean  Conley;  t: 
0427-88-5004;  Sean.Conley@sit.edu. 

The  Language  Teacher  Staff  Recruitment — The  Lan- 
guage Teacher  needs  English  language  proofreaders 
immediately.  Qualified  applicants  will  be  JALT  mem- 
bers with  language  teaching  experience,  Japanese 
residency,  a fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can 
process  Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require 
several  hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month, 
listserv  subscription,  and  occasional  meetings, 
online  and  face-to-face.  If  more  qualified  candi- 
dates apply  than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider 
them  in  order  as  further  vacancies  appear.  The 
supervised  apprentice  program  of  The  Language 
Teacher  trains  proofreaders  in  TLT  style,  format,  and 
operations.  Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  expe- 
rienced proofreaders,  rotating  from  section  to  sec- 
tion of  the  magazine  until  they  become  familiar 
with  TLTs  operations  as  a whole.  They  then  assume 
proofreading  tasks  themselves.  Consequently,  when 
annual  or  occasional  staff  vacancies  arise,  the  best 
qualified  candidates  tend  to  come  from  current 
staff,  and  the  result  is  often  a succession  of  vacan- 
cies filled  and  created  in  turn.  As  a rule,  TLT  recruits 
publicly  for  proofreaders  and  translators  only,  giv- 
ing senior  proofreaders  and  translators  first  priority 
as  other  staff  positions  become  vacant. 

Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover  letter  to 
William  Acton,  JALT  Publications  Board  Chair, 
Nagaikegami  6410-1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi, 
Aichi-ken  488-0872;  i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp. 
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for  your  convenience.  ^ y 


Bilingual  SIG — At  the  JALT99  conference,  volume  5 
of  the  Japan  Journal  of  Multilingualism  and 
Multiculturalism  will  be  on  sale.  Volumes  2-4  of  the 
journal  and  all  our  monographs  will  also  be  avail- 
able. 
jalt99 
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CALL  SIG — Have  a good  idea  for  using  computers  in 
language  learning?  Get  it  published  and  contribute 
to  JALT  CALL  SIG's  newest  publication,  slated  to 
come  out  in  the  fall  of  1999.  We  are  looking  for  short 
practical  articles  to  compliment  our  previous  two 
theoretical  collections.  Submissions  can  be  made  by 
email,  floppy  or  through  the  web.  See  how  to  format 
your  idea,  along  with  an  example  article,  at 
jaltcall.org/pub99/  or  email  editor  Kevin  Ryan  at 
pub99@jaltcall.org  or  ryan@gol.com. 
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CUE  SIG — Now  searching  for  candidates  for  the 
CUE  Merit  Award  for  Newcomers  to  College  Teach- 
ing. This  award  honors  outstanding  (LI  or  L2) 
educators  who  have  been  teaching  at  the  junior 
college  or  university  level  in  Japan  for  no  more 
than  three  years.  Candidates  need  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  JALT  members,  and  finalists  need  to 
submit  an  essay.  For  more  information,  contact 
Bern  Mulvey:  mulvey@eduOO.f-edu.fukui-u.ac.jp. 

CUE  Merit  Award U 
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OLE— The  Other  Language  Educators  (OLE)  affiliate 
SIG  has  issued  its  NL13,  containing  its  statement  of 
purpose  in  various  languages  for  teachers  probably 
interested  in  JALT  and  in  this  SIG.  It  also  contains  the 
revised  contributions  from  the  SIG  forum  at  JALT98, 
a report  of  the  French  workshop,  and  a checklist 
which  teachers  can  use  for  their  own  workplace.  NL 
14  will  contain  important  information  on  the  JALT99 
presentations. 

PALE  SIG — Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Lead- 
ership in  Education  SIG  is,  as  always,  documenting 
employment  cases  and  keeping  educators  informed 
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about  new  developments  in  the  Japanese  job  market. 
Our  value-packed  journals,  which  average  50  pages, 
are  packed  with  essays  dealing  with  the  landmark 
court  cases  and  bargaining  decisions,  ways  to  im- 
prove your  job  conditions,  legal  updates,  and  more. 
Our  next  roundtable  at  JALT99  concerns  foreign 
educators  in  National  Universities.  Check  out: 
www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/PALEjoumals.html. 

Teaching  Children  SIG — The  focus  of  the  July  issue  of 
our  newsletter  Teachers  Learning  with  Children  is 
international  awareness  in  the  elementary  class- 
room. Officers  and  volunteers  for  next  year  (Y2K)  are 
now  being  recruited. 
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elnishi@gol.com  (Japanese) 

Teacher  Education-Coordinator:  Neil  Cowie;  t/f:  048- 
853-4566(h);  cowie@crisscross.com 
Testing  and  Evaluation-Chair:  Leo  Yoffe;  t/f:  027-233- 
8696(h);  lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp 
Video-Coordinator:  Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99-5 127(h); 
walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp 

Affiliate  SSGs 

Foreign  Language  Literacy-Joint  Coordinator  (Com- 
munications): Charles  Jannuzi;  t/f:  0776-27-7102(h); 
jannuzi@ThePentagon.com 
Other  Language  Educators-Coordinator:  Rudolf 
Reinelt;  t/f:  089-927-6293(h);  reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp 
Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education-  Coordi- 
nator: Cheiron  McMahill;  t:  0274-82-2 723(h);  f: 
0270-65-9538(w);  chei@tohgoku.or.jp 


Testing  & Evaluation  SIG — would  like  to  update  its 
membership  database.  If  you  did  not  receive  the 
special  issue  of  SHIKEN  newsletter  in  June,  please 
contact  Leo  Yoffe  at  lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma- 
u. ac.jp.  Also,  the  information  regarding  T&E  SIG 
activities  at  JALT99  will  be  available  in  the  Septem- 
ber and  October  issues  of  the  TLT.  For  advanced 
information  contact  Jeff  Hubbell:  jkh@twics.com. 
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SIG  Contact  Information 
Bilingualism-Chair:  Peter  Gray;  t/f:  01 1-897-9891  (h); 
pag@sapporo . email  .ne.jp 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning-Coordinator: 
Bryn  Holmes;  t:  05617-3-2111  ext  26306(w);  f:  05617 
5-271  l(w);  holmes@nucba.ac.jp 
College  and  University  Educators-Coordinator:  Alan 
Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-375 7-7008(h); 
asm@typhoon.co.jp 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education- 
Coordinator  and  Newsletter  Editor  : Kip 
A.  Cates;  t/f:  0857-28-2428(h); 
kcates@fed.tottori-u  .ac.jp 
Japanese  as  a Second  Language-Coordi- 
nator : Haruhara  Kenichiro;  t:  03-3694- 
9348(h);  f:03-3694-3397(h); 
BXA02040@niftyserve.or.jp 
Coordinator:  Nishitani  Mari;  t:  042-5 80-8525(w);  f: 
042-5 80-900 l(w);  mari@econ.hit-u.ac.jp 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School-Coordinator:  Barry 
Mateer;  t:  044-933-8588(h);  barrym@gol.com 
Learner  Development-Coordinator  : Hugh  Nicoll; 
t:  09 8 5 -20-4  78 8 (w);  f:  09 8 5 -20-4 80 7 (w); 
hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp 
Material  Writers-Chair:  James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41- 
9576(w);  swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp 
Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in 
Education-  Membership  Chair:  Edward  Haig;  f:  052- 
805-3875  (w);  haig@nagoya-wu.ac.jp 
Teaching  Children-Coordinator:  Aleda  Krause;  t:  048- 
776-0392;  f:  048-776-7952;  aleda@gol.com  (English); 
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edited  by  diane  pelyk  & nagano  yoshiko 

Fukui:  March  1999 — Moving  from  Speech  to  Debate, 
by  Michael  Lubetsky.  Lubetsky  led  an  exciting  work- 
shop that  centered  on  bridging  the  gap  between  EFL 
presentations  and  higher-level  debating  skills.  De- 
bate is  a unique  and  interesting  method  of  teaching 
language  skills  that  also  aids  in  the  development  of 
more  complex  skills  such  as  leadership  and  critical 
thinking.  Lubetsky  demonstrated  his  method  of 
introducing  debate  through  a seven-step  format. 
The  technique  begins  by  encouraging  students  to 
express  their  opinions;  then  they  work  towards  flu- 
ency by  explaining,  supporting,  and  organizing  their 
own  opinions  through  controlled  prac- 
tice. Students  later  learn  to  question,  re- 
fute, attack,  and  debate  other  points  of 
v view.  In  addition  to  these  skills,  students 

also  learn  language  skills,  such  as  compar- 
ing  and  contrasting,  paraphrasing,  and 
aPPr0Priate  inflection.  Lubetsky  ended 
' ' by  providing  resources  about  debating  for 

those  interested  in  further  information.  One  com- 
prehensive resource  is  the  Japan  Parliamentary  De- 
bate Web  Resource  at  come.to/japandebate. 

Fukui:  May  1999— Authentic  Tasks,  by  Date  Masaki. 
This  workshop  centered  on  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  authentic  tasks  in  the  English  language 
classroom.  Research  has  shown  that  students  tend  to 
enjoy  participating  in  activities  that  have  a "real 
world"  application,  and  that  these  tasks  are  useful  in 
enhancing  the  communicative  skills  of  students. 
The  focus  of  real-world  tasks  is  on  the  communica- 
tion of  meaning,  rather  than  on  language  forms.  An 
example  of  a real-world  task  is  asking  the  students  to 
listen  to  a weather  forecast  and  decide  whether  or 
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not  to  take  an  umbrella  and  sweater  to  school.  Date 
presented  several  examples  of  tasks  that  he  has 
successfully  used  in  his  classrooms.  He  then  led 
participants  in  designing  tasks  that  could  be  em- 
ployed in  their  own  classes.  Some  suggested  activi- 
ties included  creating  a classroom  newspaper,  making 
commercials,  and  writing  and  performing  skits.  (Both 
reported  by  Michelle  Griffith) 

Gunma:  May  1999 — Translating  The  Tale  of  the  Soga 
Brothers  and  Other  Reading  Topics,  by  Thomas 
Cogan.  The  presenter  first  discussed  his  reading  class 
of  non-English  major  students. 

Cogan  has  40  students,  uses 
graded  reading  texts,  and  com- 
pletes 8-12  pages  per  week.  He 
checks  student  comprehension, 
using  a worksheet  with  true/ 
false  questions,  fill-in  questions, 
and  sentence  order  exercises. 

During  the  beginning  of  each 
class,  he  briefly  summarizes  the 
assigned  reading  and  discusses 
possible  comprehension  prob- 
lems experienced  by  the  students. 

Second,  Cogan  related  his  experience  in  translat- 
ing The  Tale  of  the  Soga  Brothers,  one  of  the  100 
standard  classical  Japanese  texts  that  used  to  be 
popular  before  the  Second  World  War.  He  offered 
some  insights  into  problems  he  experienced  with 
this  12th  century  story.  He  wrestled  with  doing 
justice  to  the  medieval  references,  while  ensuring 
the  readability  of  the  text  in  English.  He  had  to  break 
off  certain  ideas  to  logically  create  sentences  and 
paragraphs.  Also,  he  had  to  write  dialogue  that 
would  be  easily  read  by  modern  readers,  but  also 
faithful  to  its  classical  roots.  ( Reported  by  George 
Ricketts) 

Nagasaki:  May  1999 — Nature  and  Environmental 
Issues,  by  Greg  Goodmacher.  Goodmacher  showed 
how  to  integrate  issues  of  environmental  awareness 
with  various  functions  and  lexical  points.  After  be- 
ing paired  off  to  brainstorm  the  myriad  meanings  of 
"nature"  and  "environment,"  the  audience  tried  a 
team-relay  word  staircase  game.  They  were  split  into 
halves  and  successive  relay  runners  had  to  write  a 
relevant  term  on  the  board  such  as  "dioxin."  The 
next  runner  had  to  devise  a word  beginning  with  the 
last  letter  of  the  preceding  word.  Other  interactive 
information-gathering  tasks  included  an  animal 
name  card  game.  Participants  adopted  the  identities 
of  endangered  animals  and  were  provided  with  bio- 
graphical cards  explaining  their  names,  habitats, 
and  reasons  for  depredation.  Another  seemingly 
simple,  but  productive  activity  was  to  have  pairs 
perform  role-play  dialogues  based  on  the  photo- 
graphs of  predators  with  their  intended  prey.  A final 
pairwork  was  a visualization  exercise.  The  audience 
was  asked  to  meditate  on  what  Nagasaki  might  have 
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been  like  500  years  ago  and  what  it  might  be  like  500 
years  in  the  future.  Afterwards  individual  visualiza- 
tions were  shared  with  a partner.  Finally,  the  audi- 
ence discussed  the  types  of  exhibits  that  aliens  might 
choose  for  a "human  zoo."  ( Reported  by  Tim  Allan) 
Nagoya:  May  1999 — Storytelling  in  the  English  Class, 
by  Linda  Donan.  Donan  began  by  inviting  partici- 
pants to  reflect  on  why  we  should  use  stories,  when 
to  use  them,  and  who  should  be  the  storyteller. 
Everyone  has  a story  to  tell;  stories  are  a way  of 
engaging  students'  attention;  and  they  can  be  used 
to  introduce  aspects  of  other 
cultures. 

The  presentation  also  focused 
on  the  healing  power  of  sto- 
ries. Donan  regularly  uses  sto- 
ries to  maintain  classroom 
discipline  and  help  students 
deal  with  problems.  She  gave 
several  practical  examples,  in- 
cluding  one  case  where 
storytelling  ended  a bullying 
situation  and  another  in  which 
a story  helped  cure  a teacher's  fear  of  walking  into  a 
classroom. 

Donan  demonstrated  how  to  create  a healing  story. 
Then  participants  were  placed  in  groups  and  invited 
to  try  their  hand.  Finally,  Donan  told  us  the  story 
from  Thailand  of  a beautiful  golden  Buddha  hidden 
for  hundreds  of  years  inside  an  ugly  clay  Buddha.  We 
all  have  a story  inside  of  us-we  just  need  to  let  it 
come  out.  (Reported  by  Bob  Jones) 

Osaka:  May  1999 — Teaching  Vocabulary,  by 
Kawaguchi  Yukie.  The  presenter  demonstrated  how 
to  practically  use  picture  and  vocabulary  cards  in  the 
classroom.  Students  may  range  from  3 to  15  years 
old.  Card  games  primarily  focused  on  reinforcing 
vocabulary  and  getting  students  to  practice  the  tar- 
get vocabulary.  Games  also  included  a lot  of  physital 
activity,  such  as  getting  up,  throwing  an  object  onto 
a card,  and  racing  to  make  a sentence.  Such  activities 
help  maintain  young  learners'  attention  and  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  uninterested  in  repeti- 
tion. Other  games  demonstrated  included  memory 
games  (where  students  had  to  identify  a missing  card 
or  remember  the  order  in  which  cards  were  laid  out), 
competitive  games  (such  as  races),  and  sentence 
building  games.  (Reported  by  Rebecca  Caiman) 


Did  you  know  JALT 
offers  research  grants? 
For  details,  contact  the 
JALT  Central  Office. 
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Akita — Bridging  Learning  and  Acquisition  of  a Foreign 
Language,  by  Natsumi  Onaka,  the  first  president  of 
the  Iwate  chapter.  Is  teaching  English  to  little  children 
and  to  high  school  students  totally  different? 

Is  it  true?  Characteristics  of  the  learners  are  prima- 
rily the  same.  However,  little  children  "experience" 
their  first  language,  whereas  high  school  students 
learn  "about  a foreign  language"  at  school.  Lan- 
guages can  be  learned  and  acquired  best  when  they 
are  meaningful  and  fun.  Techniques  and  materials 
used  for  native  speakers  of  English  will  be  introduced 
in  this  workshop  for  your  classroom  English.  Satur- 
day, August  28,  2:00-4:00;  MSU-A;  one-day  members 
1,000  yen,  students  500  yen . 

'jm&m  t n&mst  < mz  o tzft&t 

9 - 9 <D*PliZl±y 

Fukui — A social  event  is  being  planned.  Local  mem- 
bers will  be  notified  of  details  shortly. 
i-o  mtc&m n±ra i> % < ra* Lite 

Fukuoka — (September  Event)  Getting  a Manuscript 
Accepted  for  Publication,  Ed  Roosa  of  Intercom  Press 
will  give  insight  from  a publisher's  point  of  view  on 
getting  a manuscript  accepted  by  a publishing  com- 
pany. The  workshop  will  provide  many  tips  for  a 
writer  when  dealing  with  a publisher.  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 12,  2:00;  Aso  Foreign  Language  Travel  College. 
Intercom  PressoEd  Roosa  ftrtL  IKfwtiJ 

£1$  if  Li  to 

Gunma — The  Vantage  Point  for  Advanced  Learners, 
by  Dr.  John  L.M.  Trim,  Prof.  Emeritus,  Cambridge 
University.  Sunday,  August  8,  2:00-4:30;  Nodai  Niko 
High  School  in  Takasaki. 

Kagoshima — (September  Event)  CE,  RO,  AC,  AE: 
Which  Learning  Style  Are  You?  by  Jane  Hoelker, 
Seoul  National  University.  Workshop  participants 
discover  which  learning  style  they  are:  CE  the  intui- 
tive learner;  RO  the  reflective  learner;  AC  the  logical 
learner;  or  AE  the  active  learner,  and  will  analyze 
their  special  strengths  and  their  weaknesses.  Next, 
the  Experiential  Learning  Cycle  will  be  applied  in 
order  to  design  the  perfect  lesson  plan,  which  leads 
all  learners  through  all  four  steps  of  the  learning 
cycle,  so  that  all  can  practice  their  strengths  and 
improve  weaknesses.  Sunday,  September  12,  1:00- 
3:00;  Iris  Kyuden  Plaza,  second  floor  of  the  I'm  Building 
one-day  members  500  yen . 

Kanazawa — (September  Event)  Filling  the  Curriculum 
With  Fun.  Michelle  Nagashima,  Editor  of  the  JALT 
Teaching  Children  newsletter,  TLC,  and  Director  of 
her  own  school,  Koala  Club,  will  present  a variety  of 
fun  activities  that  enable  students  to  learn  English  as 
O 


they  enjoy  a host  of  diverse  classroom  activities  from 
rhythm  and  movement  to  art  and  crafts.  Children 
want  to  "play"  so  let  them — in  a constructive,  English 
environment.  Their  relaxed  attitude  enables  them  to 
progress  better  and  with  more  confidence  while  learn- 
ing a second  language.  September  19,  2:00-4:00;  Shakai 
Kyoiku  Center  (4F)  3-2-15  Honda-machi,  Kanazawa;  one- 
day  members  600  yen. 

Shizuoka — (September  Event)  Dramatically  Improve 
Your  Classes/Asian  Scholar  From  Indonesia  Comes 
to  Shizuoka,  by  Louise  Heal  and  James  R.  Welker. 
Drama  is  an  ideal  means  to  stimulate  and  motivate 
your  students  to  use  English.  This  presentation  will 
have  two  parts.  The  first  will  show  ways  to  dramatize 
communicative  activities  such  as  role-plays  and  text- 
book dialogues.  The  second  half  will  introduce  im- 
provisational  theatre  activities  guaranteed  to  liven 
up  the  classroom.  Sunday,  September  19,  1:30-4:00; 
Shizuoka  Kyoikukaikan;  one-day  members  1,000  yen. 
West  Tokyo— Language  Play,  Language  Learning: 
Why  It  Is  Natural  to  Focus  On  Form,  by  Dr.  Guy 
Cook,  University  of  Reading,  UK.  Seeking  to  recon- 
sider the  terms  "authentic"  and  "natural,"  this  pre- 
sentation aims  to  show  that  a good  deal  of  native 
language  use  is  concerned  with  language  play:  focus- 
ing upon  sound  and  grammar  rather  than  meaning. 
A new  emphasis  on  these  uses  of  language  would 
facilitate  the  attention  to  language  form  which  is 
both  desired  and  needed  by  many  language  teachers 
and  students.  Wednesday,  August 4, 6:30-8:30;  Kitasato 
Daigaku,  5-9-1  Shirogane,  Minato-ku,  Tokyo  (Room  H- 
6),  a 5-minute  taxi  ride  from  either  Hiroo  Station  orEbisu 
Station;  one-day  members  1,000  yen.  (cosponsored  by 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama  Chapters) 

Yamagata — Motivating  English  Study,  by  Ryodo  Ogata, 
Tohoku  University  of  Art  and  Design.  This  presenta- 
tion is  focused  on  the  possibility  of  improving  college 
students'  communicative  ability  in  terms  of  global 
issues,  including  the  problems  in  Serbia  and  Kosovo. 
Saturday,  August  28,  13:30-16:00;  Yamagata  Kajo 
Kominkan  (t:  0236-43-2687);  one-day  members  500  yen. 

Chapter  Contacts 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  informa- 
tion can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters  wish- 
ing to  make  alterations  to  their  listed  contact-person 
should  send  all  information  to  the  editor:  Tom  Memer;  t/f: 
045-822-6623;  tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp. 

Akita — Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1562; 

takeshis@mail.edinet.ne.jp 
Chiba — Bradley  Moore;  bmoore@jiu.ac.jp 
Fukui— Maurice  L.  Splichal;  t/f:  0776-66-6833; 

maurice@fukui-nct.ac.jp 
Fukuoka — Kevin  O'Leary;  t:  0942-32-0101; 
f:  0942-22-2221;  oleary@oleary.net; 
kyushu.com/jalt/events.html 
Gunma— Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 
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jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp 
Hamamatsu — Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 
bren@gol.com 

Himeji — William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 
balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp 

Hiroshima— Joy  Jarman- Walsh;  t:082-878-9931; 

jjarman@pent.yasuda-u.ac.jp 
Hokkaido — Ken  Hartmann;  t/f:  011-584-7588; 

rm6k-htmn@asahi-net.or.jp 
Ibaraki — Neil  Dunn;  t:  029-254-6230; 

ndunn@call09.hum.ibaraki.ac.jp 
Iwate — Suzuki  Izumi;  t/f:  0196-35-6416; 
mfp@nnettown.or.jp 

Kagawa — Alex  MacGregor;  t/f:  087  851-3902; 
canstay@niji.or.jp 

Kagoshima — Sophia  Shang;  t:  0995-43-1111; 

f:  0995-43-1114  ; shang@kwc-u.ac.jp 
Kanazawa — Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6140  (w), 
229-5608  (h);  holden@nsknet.or.jp; 
www.jaist.ac.jp/-mark/jalt.html 
Kitakyushu — Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-1611  (w); 
592-2883  (h);  carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp; 
www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/ 

Kobe — Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068; 

CXK05226@niftyserve.or.jp 
Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter) — Andrew  Shaffer; 

t:  096-339-1952;  mirs@try-net.or.jp 
Kyoto — Ishikawa  Katsumi;  t:  075-581-3422; 

f:  593-6988;  vivid@mbox.kyoto-inet.or.jp 
Matsuyama — Robert  Oettel;  t:  089-941-4136; 

f:  089-931-4973;  ottel@shinonome.ac.jp 
Miyazaki — Mike  Guest;  t:  0985-85-5369; 

michael@postl.miyazaki-med.ac.jp 
Nagasaki — Tim  Allan;  t/f:  095-824-6580; 
allan@kwassui.ac.jp;  Sarah  Apedaile; 
t/f:  095-844-1024;  sarah@bronze.ocn.ne.jp 
Nagoya— Claire  Gelder;  t:  052-781-0165;  f:  052-781- 
4334 

Nara— Larry  Chin;  t:  0745-73-5377;  f:  0745-73-2453; 
lschin@gol.com 

Niigata — Robin  Nagano;  t/f:  0258-47-9810; 

robin@vos.nagaokaut.ac.jp 
Okayama— Judith  Mikami;  t/f:  086-696-0126; 

mikami@mxl.tiki.ne.jp 
Okinawa— John  Dickson;  t/f:  098-893-7557; 

dickson@southernx.ne.jp 
Omiya — Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 
chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp;  Mary  Grove; 
t:  048-644-5400;  grove@tuj.ac.jp 
Osaka — Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 

kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp 
Sendai— John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 

BXU01356@niftyserve.or.jp 
Shizuoka— Dean  Williams;  t:  0543-66-1459; 

deanw@iris.dti.ne.jp 
Shinshu — Mary  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3894; 
mmaruga@aol.com 

Tochigi— Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 

J iMiCham@aol.  com 

Tokushima — Nora  McKenna;  t:  0886-4 l-4980(h); 
0886-65-1300  ext.  2375(w);  f:  0886-65-8037; 
nora@shikoku-u.ac.jp 
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Tokyo — Graham  Bathgate;  grime@gol.com; 

Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi — Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp 
West  Tokyo — Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp;  home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/ 
wtcal.hmtl 

Yamagata — Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi — Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 
yuki@cu.yama.sut.ac.jp 

Yokohama — Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
thornton@fin.ne.jp 


Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein 

We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  information  in 
Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th  of  the 
month,  at  least  three  months  ahead  (four  months  for  over- 
seas conferences).  Thus,  August  15th  is  the  deadline  for  a 
November  conference  in  Japan  or  a December  conference 
overseas,  especially  if  the  conference  is  early  in  the  month. 


September  9-11,  1999 — Exeter  CALL'99:  CALL  and 
the  Learning  Community , the  eighth  biennial  con- 
ference at  the  University  of  Exeter  on  CALL  themes, 
will  emphasize  learning  in  the  community,  as  in 
distance  learning,  student-centred  learning,  etc.  Reg- 
istration form  available  at  www.ex.ac.uk/french/an- 
nouncements/Exeter_CALL_99.html.  Contact:  Keith 
Cameron;  Department  of  French,  Queen's  Building, 
The  University,  Exeter  EX4  4QH,  UK;  t:  44-1392- 
264221;  f:  44-1392-264222;  K.C.Cameron@ex.ac.uk. 

September  9-11,  1999 — Second  International  Con- 
ference on  Major  Varieties  of  English  (MAVEN II): 
The  English  Language  Today:  Functions  and  Rep- 
resentations, at  Lincoln  University  Campus,  UK. 
This  conference  will  profile  the  changing  global 
presence  of  English  and  its  effects  on  developments 
and  changes  in  the  language.  Plenary  speakers  in- 
clude Nik  Coupland,  Erik  Fudge,  Salikoko  Mufwene, 
and  Robert  Phillipson.  See  www.lincoln.ac.uk/com- 
munications/maven,  or  make  inquiries  to  The  Con- 
ference Secretary,  MAVEN  II;  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Technology,  Lincoln  University  Campus,  Brayford 
Pool,  Lincoln  LN6  7TS,  UK;  t:  44-1522-886251;  f: 
44-1522-886021;  pnayar@ulh.ac.uk. 

September  16-18, 1999 — Change  and  Continuity  in 
Applied  Linguistics : 32nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association  of  Applied  Linguistics,  in  Edinburgh, 
UK.  Plenary  speakers  include  Susan  Gass,  Michael 
Stubbs,  Gillian  Brown  and  Ben  Rampton.  Take  the 
website  link  at  www.BAAL.org.uk  or  email  to 


Conference  Calendar : 


andy.cawdell@BAAL.org.uk.  Further  information 
from  BAAL,  c/o  Dovetail  Management  Consultancy; 
4 Tintagel  Crescent,  London  SE22  8HT,  UK. 

November  4-7,  1999  (pre-registration  ends  9/14/ 
99) — ICCE  99:  7th  International  Conference  on 
Computers  in  Education — New  Human  Abilities 
for  the  Networked  Society ; in  Chiba  and  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Plenaries  by  Ivan  Tomek  on  "Virtual  Net- 
work Environments  in  Education"  and  Betty  Collis 
on  "Design,  Development  and  Implementation  of  a 
WWW-based  Course  Support  System."  For  invited 
speakers  and  much  more,  see  www.ai.is.uec.ac.jp/ 
icce99.  Contact:  ICCE  99  Secretariat;  Artificial  Intel- 
ligence and  Knowledge  Computing  Lab,  Graduate 
School  of  Information  Systems,  The  University  of 
Electro-Communications,  1-5-1  Chofugaoka  Chofu- 
shi,  Tokyo  182-8585,  Japan;  t/f:  81-424-89-6070; 
icce99@ai.is.uec.ac.jp. 

Calls  For  Papers  / Posters 

(in  order  of  deadlines) 

August  25,  1999  (for  October  15-24,  1999)  — Fifteenth 
International  Chain  Conference,  on  EFL  methodol- 
ogy, classroom  interaction/management  and  research 
issues,  sponsored  by  the  Society  of  Pakistan  English 
Language  Teachers  (SPELT).  Uniquely,  this  confer- 
ence follows  a travel  itinerary,  moving  from  the 
inaugurating  conference  in  Karachi  (October  15-1 7) 
to  conference  workshops  in  Quetta,  Hyderabad, 
Abbottabad  (October  20-21)  and  concluding  with 
concurrent  conferences  in  Lahore  and  Islamabad 
(October  22-24).  Presenters  can  choose  any  three 
cities  and  repeat  the  presentation.  Papers,  work- 
shops and  demonstrations  are  invited;  SPELT  is  eager 
to  establish  links  with  JALT.  Email  or  fax  proposals, 
but  no  particular  format  is  required.  Contact:  Mohsin 
Tejani  at  server@cliftonl.khi.sdnpk.undp.org;  t:  92- 
21-514531;  t/f:  92-21-5676307. 

September  15  and  November  1,  1999  (for  July  9-14, 
2000) — 7th  International  Pragmatics  Conference 
(IPrA):  Cognition  in  Language  Use,  in  Budapest, 
Hungary.  This  year's  conference  focuses  on  the  role  of 
perception  and  representation,  memory  and  plan- 
ning, and  metalinguistic  awareness,  but  proposals  are 
welcome  for  panels  (Sept.  15)  or  data  papers  (Nov.  1) 
on  any  topic  of  interest  to  pragmatics  in  its  widest 
sense  as  a cognitive,  social,  and  cultural  perspective  on 
language  and  communication.  Many  more  details  at 
ipra-www.uia.ac.be/ipra/  or  write  to  IPrA  Secretariat: 
P.O.  Box  33  (Antwerp  11),  B-2018  Antwerp,  Belgium; 
t/f:  32-3-230-55-74;  ipra@uia.ua.ac.be. 

August  31, 1999  (for  IPrA  - see  just  above)  — Harmony: 
Culture,  Cognition  and  Communication  in  East 
Asia,  a colloquium  being  organized  for  the  IPrA  con- 
ference in  Budapest,  Hungary.  Papers  on  field  observa- 
tions, experiments  or  discourse  data  analysis  will 
launch  discussion  of  the  impact  of  the  goal  of  "har- 
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mony"  on  language  use  and  communication  in  East 
Asian  countries.  For  more  information  contact  the 
organizers  Li  Wei,  Department  of  Speech,  University 
of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  (Newcastle  upon  Tyne  NE1 
7RU,  UK;  f:  44-191-222-  6518;  li.wei@ncl.ac.u)  or 
Sachiko  Ide,  Department  of  English,  Japan  Women's 
University  (2-8-1  Mejiro-dai,  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112, 
Japan;  f:  81-3-3983-2730;  side@lares.dti.ne.jp).  Send 
proposals  to  both,  please. 

Reminders — Calls  for  Papers 

September  1,  1999  ( for  April  27-29,  2000) — 
Sociolinguistics  Symposium  2000:  The  Interface  be- 
tween Linguistics  and  Social  Theory,  at  UWE^Bristol, 
Bristol,  UK.  More  information  at  www.uwe.ac.uk/ 
facults/les/research/sociling2000.html  or  by  inquiry 
to  Jessa  Karki  (administrative)  or  Jeanine  Treffers- 
Daller  (academic);  Centre  for  European  Studies  (CES), 
Faculty  of  Languages  and  European  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  the  West  of  England — Bristol,  Frenchay  Cam- 
pus, Coldharbour  Lane,  Bristol  BS16  1QY,  UK; 
ss2000@uwe.ac.uk;  t:  44-117-976-3842,  ext  2724;  f: 
44-117-976-2626. 

September  22,  1999  ( for  March  27-31,  2000)— 
IATEFL  Conference  2000:  the  34th  International 
Annual  IATEFL  Conference,  in  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Proposal  forms  are  available  at  www.iatefl.org/ 
Dublin-2000.htm.  Contact:  IATEFL,  3 Kingsdown 
Chambers,  Whitstable,  CT5  2FL,  UK;  t:  44-(0)1227- 
276528;  IATEFL@compuserve.com. 

September  30, 1999  for  April  1-2, 2000) — Second  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Practical  Linguistics  of  Japa- 
nese, at  San  Francisco  State  University,  San  Francisco, 
USA.  Plenary  speakers  will  be  Masayoshi  Shibatani  of 
Kobe  University  and  Yasu-Hiko  Tohsaku  of  UC  San 
Diego.  Conference  website:  userwww.sfsu.edu/ 
-yukiko/conference/main.html.  Contact:  Yukiko 
Sasaki  Alam  (yukiko@sfsu.edu),  Conference  Chair; 
Dept,  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures,  San  Fran- 
cisco State  University,  1600  Holloway  Ave,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA  94132,  USA. 

Reminders — Conferences 

August  1-6,  1999 — 12th  World  Congress  of  Applied 
Linguistics  ( AILA  '99  Tokyo),  at  Waseda  University, 
Tokyo.  Theme:  "The  Roles  of  Language  in  the  21st 
Century:  Unity  and  Diversity."  See 

langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jacet/AILA99/. 

August8-13, 1999 — 31st  Annual  International  Sum- 
mer Workshop  for  Teachers  of  English,  at  the 
Language  Institute  of  Japan  (LIOJ)  in  Odawara.  See 
www.geocities.com/ Athens/Delphi/409 1/ 
workshop.html.  Contact:  LIOJ;  4-14-1  Shiroyama, 
Odawara,  Kanagawa  250-0045;  t:  0465-23-1677; 
lioj@pat-net.ne.jp. 

August  30-September  3,  1999 — LSP  ' 9-Perspectives 
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for  the  New  Millennium:  The  12th  European  Sym- 
posium on  Language  for  Special  Purposes , in 
Bressanone/Brixen,  South  Tyrol,  Italy.  See 
www.eurac.edu/LSP99/  or  contact  the  European 
Academy  of  Bolzano/Bozen;  t:  39-0471-306-111;  f: 
39-0471-306-99;  LSP99@eurac.edu. 

Job  Information  Center/ 

Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole 

Welcome  again  to  the  Job  Information  Center. 

Don't  forget  to  come  and  visit  us  at  the  JALT99  conference 
in  Maebashi.  You  can  submit  resumes  directly  to  advertisers, 
arrange  interviews  at  the  conference  with  some  advertisers, 
network  and  just  generally  check  things  out.  Employers  can 
set  up  interviews,  collect  resumes,  advertise  and  have  access 
to  a pool  of  extremely  qualified  language-teaching  profes- 
sionals. If  your  school  or  company  would  like  to  advertise  at 
the  conference,  please  get  in  touch  with  Peter  Balderston,  the 
JIC  JALT99  conference  contact,  at  baldy@gol.com  or  203 
Akuhaitsu,  105-1  Iwanami,  Susono-shi  410-1101. 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please  fax  or 
email  Bettina  Begole,  Job  Information  Center, 
begole@po.harenet.ne.jp  0857-87-0858.  The  notice  should 
be  received  before  the  15th  of  the  month,  two  months  before 
publication,  and  contain  the  following  information:  City 
and  prefecture,  name  of  institution,  title  of  position,  whether 
full-  or  part-time,  qualifications,  duties,  salary  and  benefits, 
application  materials,  deadline,  and  contact  information. 
(Please  note  that  both  JIC  contact  data  in  the  April  Directory 
Supplement  are  out  of  date.) 
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Chiba-ken — The  Department  of  English  at  Kanda  Uni- 
versity of  International  Studies  is  seeking  a full-time 
professor,  associate  professor,  or  lecturer  beginning  in 
April, 1999.  The  level  of  appointment  will  be  based  on 
the  applicant's  education  and  experience.  Qualifica- 
tions: Native-speaker  English  competency,  with  at 
least  one  year  university  teaching  experience  in  Japan; 
MA  (PhD  strongly  preferred)  including  academic  quali- 
fications in  one  of  the  following  areas:  Applied  linguis- 
tics, speech  communication/communication  studies, 
American  studies,  British  studies,  American  literature, 

me 


or  British  literature.  Duties:  Teach  English,  content 
courses;  administrative  responsibilities.  Salary  & Ben- 
efits: Three-year  contract;  salary  dependent  on  age, 
education,  and  experience.  Application  Materials: 
CV  (request  official  form  from  the  university);  two 
letters  of  recommendation;  abstracts  of  dissertation/ 
thesis  and  publications;  a copy  of  dissertation/thesis 
and  publications;  a copy  of  diplomas  and/or  tran- 
scripts indicating  date  of  graduation  (undergraduate 
and  graduate);  one-page  (A4)  description  of  university 
teaching  experience,  with  reference  to  class  size  and 
level,  specific  courses,  objectives,  and  textbooks.  Con- 
tact: Yasushi  Sekiya,  Chair;  Department  of  English, 
Kanda  University  of  International  Studies,  1-4-1 
Wakaba,  Mihama-ku,  Chiba  261-0014;  t/f:  043-273- 
2588. 

Fukuoka-ken — The  Department  of  English  at 
Chikushi  Jogakuen  University  in  Dazaifu,  near 
Fukuoka,  is  looking  for  a full-time  English  teacher 
beginning  in  April,  2000.  Qualifications:  MA,  MPhil, 
or  PhD  in  linguistics,  native-speaker  competency  in 
English,  and  university-level  teaching  experience 
in  Japan.  Experience  in  the  field  of  syntax,  seman- 
tics, pragmatics,  or  cognitive  linguistics  preferred; 
computer-literacy  also  preferred.  Duties:  Teach  six 
to  eight  90-minute  classes,  three  to  four  days  a week 
(speaking,  writing,  reading,  etc.)  with  linguistics 
courses  possibly  added  later;  no  administrative  du- 
ties. Salary  & Benefits:  Position  is  tokunin,  with  a 
one-year  contract,  renewable  up  to  four  years.  De- 
pending on  qualifications  and  experience,  salary  is 
either  350,000  yen  for  jokyouju , or  316,000  yen  for 
koshi  per  month,  plus  bonuses,  housing  allowance 
and  transportation  allowance;  overtime  pay  for 
more  than  six  classes  per  week.  Application  Mate- 
rials: CV  that  includes  a specific  list  of  works  either 
published  or  presented,  and  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. Deadline:  September  10,  1999.  Contact: 
Yasuhito  Ishii,  Chair;  Department  of  English, 
Chikushi  Jogakuen  University,  2-12-1  Ishizaka, 
Dazaifu,  Fukuoka-ken  818-0192;  f:  092-928-6254. 

Kanagawa-ken — Keio  SFC  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  in  Fujisawa-shi  is  looking  for  two  full-time 
English  teachers  to  begin  April  1,  2000.  Qualifica- 
tions: MA  in  TESOL  or  related  field,  native-speaker 
competency;  conversational  Japanese  and  junior  or 
senior  high  school  experience  preferred.  Duties: 
Teach  18  hours/week,  16  core  courses  and  two  elec- 
tives; five-day  work  week;  shared  homeroom  respon- 
sibilities; other  duties.  Salary  & Benefits:  One-year 
contract,  renewable  annually  up  to  three  years.  Sal- 
ary based  on  age  and  qualifications;  commuting  and 
book  allowance;  optional  health  insurance  plan; 
furnished  apartments  close  to  school  available  for 
rent  (no  key  money).  Application  Materials:  Cover 
letter,  CV,  transcripts  from  all  post-secondary  schools 
attended,  copies  of  teaching  certificates  and  degrees, 
details  of  publications  and  presentations,  if  any,  and 
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at  least  one  letter  of  recommendation  from  a recent 
employer  and/or  a professor  in  TESOL.  Deadline: 
October  15,  1999.  Contact:  Santina  Sculli,  English 
Department,  Keio  Shonan-Fujisawa  Junior  and  Se- 
nior High  School,  5466  Endo,  Fujisawa-shi, 
Kanagawa-ken  252-0816;  t:  0466-47-5111x2823;  f: 
0466-47-5078. 

Kyoto — The  Department  of  English  at  Doshisha 
Women's  College  is  seeking  a full-time  contract  teacher. 
Qualifications:  Native-speaker  competency  in  En- 
glish, MA  or  equivalent  in  an  area  related  to  English 
education.  Duties:  Teach  a minimum  of  eight  90- 
minute  classes  per  week.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary 
based  on  the  salary  scale  at  Doshisha  Women's  Col- 
lege, excluding  bonus  and  retirement  allowance;  shared 
office  space;  health  insurance.  Transportation  allow- 
ance at  the  beginning  and  completion  of  contract  will 
be  paid  only  for  travel  within  Japan.  Application 
Materials:  A4-size  resume  with  photograph,  list  of 
publications,  and  two  letters  of  reference.  Send  appli- 
cation materials  by  registered  mail.  Deadline:  Sep- 
tember 10,  1999.  Contact:  Contract  Teacher  Search 
Committee;  c/o  Hiroshi  Shimizu,  Chair,  Department 
of  English,  Doshisha  Women's  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Kyotanabe-shi,  Kyoto  610-0395. 

Niigata-ken — The  International  University  of  Japan 
in  Yamato-machi  is  seeking  a full-time  assistant 
professor  in  EFL  beginning  April  1,  2000.  Qualifica- 
tions: MA  in  TEFL/TESL  or  applied  linguistics;  at 
least  five  years  teaching  experience  at  the  university 
level;  and  teaching  and  administrative  experience  in 
intensive  English  programs.  Duties:  Teach  12-15 
hours  per  week;  teach  graduate-level  students  study- 
ing international  management,  relations,  or  devel- 
opment. Also,  curriculum  development  and  course 
design,  course  coordination  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  committee  duties  are  included.  Salary  & 
Benefits:  Gross  annual  income  around  six  million 
yen;  research  funding.  One-year  contract,  renewable 
subject  to  performance  and  budget.  Application 
Materials:  Cover  letter  highlighting  qualifications, 
experience,  and  research,  and  describing  current 
employment  status  and  situation,  along  with  rea- 
sons for  applying;  detailed  resume  including  qualifi- 
cations, teaching  and  other  professional  experience, 
research;  and  the  names  and  contact  information  of 
two  (preferably  three)  references.  Deadline:  As  soon 
as  possible.  Contact:  Ms.  Mitsuko  Nakajima;  Inter- 
national University  of  Japan,  Yamato-machi,  Niigata- 
ken  949-7277;  iep@iuj.ac.jp.  Short-listed  candidates 
will  be  contacted  in  time  for  autumn  interviews. 

Shizuoka-ken — Greenwich  School  of  English  Japan 
in  Hamamatsu  is  seeking  both  full-  and  part-time 
English  teachers  who  are  able  to  teach  British-style 
English.  Qualifications:  Teaching  qualification  and 
teaching  experience.  Duties:  Teach  English,  attend 
meetings,  check  homework.  Salary  & Benefits: 
**^,000  yen  per  month  before  tax,  comfortable 


accommodation.  Application  Materials:  CV  and 
copy  of  diploma.  Contact:  Keiko  Asano;  95-16  4F 
Chitose,  Hamamatsu,  Shizuoka  432-000;  t:  053- 
455-6851;  f:  053-456-6610. 

Tokyo-to — The  Department  of  Japanese  at  Daito  Bunka 
University,  Tokyo,  is  seeking  a part-time  English 
teacher  for  all  ages  to  begin  September  21,  1999. 
Qualifications:  MA  or  PhD  in  TESL  or  applied  lin- 
guistics, native-speaker  competency  in  English,  one 
year  of  teaching  experience  at  a university.  Duties: 
Teach  three  courses  on  Wednesday  from  second  to 
fourth  periods  (second  language  acquisition,  presen- 
tation skills/discussion/debate,  and  intermediate 
writing).  Salary  & Benefits:  Based  on  qualifications 
and  experience;  transportation  fee  provided.  Appli- 
cation Materials:  CV,  list  of  publications,  one  recent 
passport-size  photograph,  photocopies  of  university 
diplomas,  and  cover  letter  which  includes  a short 
description  of  courses  taught.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 
Contact:  Etsuo  Taguchi;  20-8  Mizohata-cho,  Sakado- 
shi,  Saitama-ken  350-0274;  t/f:  0492-81-8272  (h); 
taguchi@ic.daito.ac.jp. 

Tokyo-to — Clarke  Consulting  Group  of  Tokyo  is  seek- 
ing a full-time  trainer/consultant.  Qualifications: 
Fluency  in  Korean  and  English,  three  years  intercul- 
tural  training  (not  language)  or  advanced  intercul- 
tural  academic  degree,  familiarity  with  corporate 
work  environment.  Duties:  Training/consulting  in 
intercultural  relations  and  communications.  Sal- 
ary & Benefits:  As  appropriate  to  candidate.  Appli- 
cation Materials:  Resume  and/or  cover  letter. 
Deadline:  Open.  Contact:  J.  David  Boyle,  Director; 
f:  03-3468-3956. 

Tokyo-to — The  English  and  business  departments  at 
Aoyama  Gakuin  University  are  seeking  part-time 
teachers  to  teach  conversation  and  writing  courses  at 
their  Atsugi  campus.  The  campus  is  about  90  min- 
utes from  Shinjuku  station  on  file  Odakyu  Line,  and 
classes  are  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 
Qualifications:  Resident  of  Japan  with  an  MA  in 
TEFL/TESL,  English  literature,  applied  linguistics,  or 
communications;  minimum  three  years  experience 
teaching  English  at  a university;  alternately,  a PhD 
and  one  year  university  experience.  Publications, 
experience  in  presentations,  and  familiarity  with 
email  are  assets.  Duties:  Classroom  activities  include 
teaching  small  group  discussion,  journal  writing, 
and  book  reports.  Seeking  teachers  who  can  collabo- 
rate with  others  on  curriculum  revision  project  en- 
tailing several  lunchtime  meetings,  and  an 
orientation  in  April.  Salary  & Benefits:  Based  on 
qualifications  and  experience.  Application  Materi- 
als: Apply  in  writing,  with  a self-addressed  envelope, 
for  an  application  form.  Deadline:  Ongoing.  Con- 
tact: "Part-timers,"  English  and  American  Literature 
Department,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25 
Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366.  Short-listed 
candidates  will  be  contacted  for  interviews. 
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Introducing  DynEd's  Total 
Solution  approach  to  your 
multimedia  courseware  needs. 


■ featur^¥j  rfie  1998  ‘Awarcf  Winner 


Run  Your  own  Network  Test 


Tests 

Records  Manager 
Courseware 
Mastery  Tests 
Instructors'  Guides 
Study  Guides 
Textbooks 
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\ check  out  DynEd  's^XwordzWinnihg*. Line, 

Let's  Go  Interactive 
Firsthand  Access  Interactive 
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New  Dynamic  English 


Dynamic  Business  English 
Functioning  In  Business 


And  Remember, 
DynEd's 


| Need  a DynEd  Demo 


DynEd  Japan 

1 51-0051  Tokyo , Shibuya-ku,  Sendagaya  1-11-9,  Maison  Bouquet  4 A 
tel:  03-3478-2448  fax : 03-3478-2598  e-mail:  japan@dyned.com 
in  ter  net:  h ttp://www.  dyned.  com/ jap  an/ 
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Membership  Information 


jalt  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for 
the  exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field. 
jalt,  formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  3,500.  There  are  currently  38  jalt  chapters  and  1 affiliate 
chapter  throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  tesol  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of 
Other  Languages)  and  a branch  of  iatefl  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 
Publications  — jalt  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on 
professional  concerns;  the  semi-annual  jalt  Journal;  jalt  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  jalt  Applied  Materials 
(a  monograph  series). 

Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  jalt  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/ Learning  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  i,oooma,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or 
bi-monthly  basis  in  each  jalt  chapter,  and  Special  Interest  Groups,  sigs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest,  jalt  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Miyazaki,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama, 
Okinawa,  Omiya,  Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata, 
Yamaguchi,  Yokohama,  Kumamoto  (affiliate). 

SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Material  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video; 
Other  Language  Educators  (affiliate);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (affiliate);  Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education 
(affiliate),  jalt  members  can  join  as  many  sigs  as  they  wish  for  a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  sig. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  jalt  Research 
Grants  Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships 
(¥5,000)  are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000), 
available  to  two  individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  jalt  publication.  Group 
Memberships  (¥6, 500/person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each 
publication  is  provided  for  every  five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  jalt  meeting,  by  using 
the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubin  furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher , or  by  sending  an  International 
Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge),  a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank), 
or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office.  Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership 
fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 
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Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  <jalt@gol.com> 
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Tel.  03-3837-1630;  fax.  03-3837-1631;  <jalt@gol.com> 
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NICHIGAI  Associates,  Inc. 
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TEL. 03(3763)5241  FAX. 03(3764)0845  http7Avww.nichigai.co.jp/ 


NORTH STAR 

Focus  on 

^ Listening  and  Speaking 


High-interest  topics  to  help  stimulate 
students'  imagination  and  encourage 
critical  thinking 

Provides  cohesive  units  that  develop 
ideas,  build  skills,  recycle  vocabulary 
and  stimulate  interest 

, Encourages  students  to  think 
indepedently,  make  inferences  and 
express  their  point  of  view 


♦Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of:  NorthStar  Focus  on  Listening  and  Speaking 
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Letters  to  TLT 


Empathy  and  English  Teaching 


Bravo  to  TLT  for  publishing  Okuzaki  Mariko's  piece 
"Empathy  and  English  Teaching."  Empathy  is  one  of 
those  "touchy-feely"  concepts  that  probably  gives  fits 
to  people  with  a passion  for  precision  and  cool  objec- 
tivity. My  heart  goes  out  to  them. 

Fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ability  to  empathize  may 
well  help  language  students  cross  the  seemingly  insur- 
mountable cultural  gulf  that  lies  between  Japan  and  the 
English-speaking  world.  Yeah,  it's  hokey  and  easy  to 
make  fun  of,  but  empathy  is  a vital  ingredient  in 
successful  human  relations.  I'd  say  Okuzaki-san  is  doing 
not  only  her  students  a valuable  service,  but  the  other 
people  with  whom  those  students  will  interact  as  well. 

Is  the  word  "empathy"  part  of  most  native  English 
speakers'  daily  lexical  repertoire?  I don't  think  so.  1 
first  learned  it  from  my  father,  who  was  a policeman 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  ability  to  empathize  with  people  in 
trouble  was  a tremendous  help  in  his  work.  I'm  not 
sure,  but  I suspect  he  learned  about  the  concept  of 
empathy  at  some  kind  of  training  relative  to  police 
work,  but  I also  think  my  father  was  naturally  blessed 
with  a knack  for  it.  Can  empathy  be  taught?  As 
Okuzaki-san  says,  it  means  setting  up  situations  where 
students  will  experience  values  conflicts — conflicts 
which  may  cause  stress  and  discomfort.  This  is  some- 
thing which  foreign  instructors  present  in  Japan  may 
be  loath  to  do  deliberately.  In  many  ways,  the  onus  is 
on  foreign  instructors  to  adapt  and  learn  how  to 
function  as  smoothly  and  effectively  as  possible  within 
the  constraints  of  their  respective  institutions  and 
Japan's  educational  culture.  Japanese  teachers  of  En- 
glish, however,  can  perhaps  be  a powerful  engine  for 
change  if,  as  Earl  Stevick  and  Okuzaki-san  say,  they 


examine  the  values  and  goals  that  students  find  in 
them  and  how  they  teach  day  by  day. 

Her  article  is  clearly  addressed  to  Japanese  EFL 
instructors  more  than  to  the  community  of  native 
speaking  EFL  instructors.  A question  thus  arises:  How 
many  of  the  community  of  Japanese  EFL  instructors — 
secondary  EFL  instructors  especially — are  likely  to 
read  her  article?  In  the  town  where  I've  been  employed 
as  an  ALT  for  two  years,  my  guess  is  not  many.  Are  the 
perpetually  busy  teachers  I see  inclined  to  deal  with 
the  academic  level  English  found  in  TLT ? Are  they 
aware  of  the  existence  of  JALT?  I'm  afraid  the  answers 
to  those  questions  are,  in  many  cases,  no. 

By  writing  in  English,  is  she  preaching  to  the  con- 
verted? Perhaps.  While  native- speaker  EFL  instructors 
would  certainly  benefit  from  reading  this  article,  I 
sincerely  hope  the  ideas  it  contains  can  be  translated 
into  Japanese  so  that  a wider  audience— -especially  the 
community  of  secondary  EFL  instructors— can  be 
reached.  The  analysis  of  elementary  school  kokugo 
education  contained  in  the  article  might  create  just 
the  kind  of  values  conflict  for  Japanese  educators  that 
Okuzaki-san  prescribes  for  language  students.  Such  an 
experience  might  initiate  a shift  from  an  "ethnocen- 
tric" to  a more  "ethnorelative"  point  of  view. 

There's  a saying  about  the  wind  from  a butterfly's 
wings  becoming  a raging  gale  when  it  reaches  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  Just  presenting  the  words 
"empathy,"  "ethnocentric,"  and  "ethnorelative"  in 
language  classes  and  introducing  the  concepts  could 
possibly  have  as  great  an  impact. 

Thank  you  TLT  and  thank  you,  Okuzaki  sensei! 

William  Matheny 


CRTTCHLEY,  cont'd  from  p.  13. 


as  to  the  most  effective  classroom  activities  where 
bilingual  handouts  should  be  provided. 

Finally,  for  teachers  who  currently  advocate  an 
English-only  classroom  environment,  the  results  pub- 
lished here,  as  well  as  the  findings  of  other  available 
studies,  indicate  that  the  English-only  paradigm  may 
not  be  entirely  appropriate  for  Japanese  contexts.  At 
least,  that's  what  many  of  our  students  are  indicating, 
which  should  be  the  primary  voice  we  turn  to  when 
evaluating  our  own  classroom  practices. 
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New  Interchange  Intro 

English  for  International  Communication 

Jack  C.  Richards 

New  Interchange  Intro  is  the  fully  revised 
second  edition  of  Interchange  Intro,  one  of 
the  world’s  most  successful  courses 
for  true  beginners.  It  features  updated 
content,  and  even  more  focus  on  engaging 
communicative  language  practice. 

Over  1.1  million  learners  have  already 
benefited  from  the  Interchange  approach. 

New  Interchange  continues  to  offer 
unparalleled  support  to  both 
student  and  teacher  alike. 
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New  Interchange  - now  complete  with  four  levels. 

Also  available  in  split  editions  - convenient  for  when  teaching  time  is  limited. 
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Exploring  the  Spoken  Language 


Spoken  Language  and  Applied  Linguistics  - 
Michael  McCarthy 


Exploring  Spoken  English  - 
Ron  Carter  <&  Michael  McCarthy 
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English  Vocabulary  in  Use  Elementary  - 
Michael  McCarthy  & Felicity  O'Dell 


SPOKEN  LANGUAGE  & 

APPLIED  LINGUISTICS 


Michael  McCarthy 

This  book  introduces  the  concept  of  spoken  corpus  analysis  and 
offers  some  fascinating  insights  that  have  resulted  from  Dr. 
McCarthy’s  work  on  an  innovative  spoken  corpus  - the 
Cambridge  Nottingham  Corpus  of  Discourse  in  English 
(CANCODE).  It  uses  corpus  examples  to  examine  spoken 
genres,  discuss  what  can  and  should  be  taught  in  the  language 
classroom,  and  illustrate  where  traditional  written  corpus  studies 
might  perhaps  be  misleading. 

Michael  McCarthy  brings  to  bear  his  more  than  30  years' 
experience  in  language  teaching  and  vocabulary  acquisition 
research  to  show  how  a clearer  understanding  of  the  spoken 
language  can  help  learners  acquire  the  language  they  really  need. 
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Learning  from  the  Learners'  Voice: 


A Consideration  of  Learner  Development 


When  we  talk  about  "autonomous  learners/' 
we  may  have  slightly  different  features  and 
emphases  in  mind,  but  we  would  probably 
agree  that  "learners'  taking  responsibility  for  their  own 
learning"  (Holec,  1981)  is  central.  Similarly,  we  would 
probably  agree  that  "Learner  Development"  aims  to 
make  learners  responsible  for  their  own  learning  pro- 
cesses through  planning,  monitoring,  and  evaluation 
(e.g.  Wenden,  1991).  And  some  of  us  would  claim  that 
learner  autonomy  is  necessarily  the  result  of  such  learner 
development.  However,  I read  "learners'  responsibility 
for  their  own  learning"  as  their  self-directed  awareness  of 
their  role  as  learners,  whatever  the  learning  situation 
happens  to  be.  Learner  autonomy,  then,  may  not  be  a 
consequence  of  a particular  teaching  style,  itself.  Nor,  in 
my  opinion,  does  autonomous  learning  necessarily 
mean  a complete  shift  of  instructional  mode  from 
teachers  to  learners.  Rather,  an  autonomous  learner  is 
one  who  can  learn  from  various  teaching  styles  and 
develop  and  practice  autonomy  in  a number  of  ways, 
depending  on  the  context  of  the  classroom. 

In  short,  an  essential  element  of  learners'  autonomy 
is  their  conscious  ability  to  direct  themselves:  it  may 
be  internal,  not  public  (Dickinson  1996),  but  its  basis 
is  the  learners'  acceptance  of  responsibility,  and  the 
ways  of  acting,  feeling,  and  thinking  such  acceptance 
implies  (Little  1995a). 

To  investigate  students'  attitudes  toward  their  roles 
and  classroom  learning,  I interviewed  24  first  year 
private  university  EFL  majors,  in  small  groups.  I had 
never  faced  them  as  a teacher.  The  one-hour  inter- 
views, in  their  native  Japanese,  were  taped  in  a relaxed 
atmosphere — so  that  the  students  could  feel  free  to 
express  themselves — and  later  transcribed. 

Japanese  students  are  typically  described  as  passive 
learners,  accepting  teachers'  authority  without  ques- 
tion or  challenge  (cf.  Purdie,  Doglas  & Hattie,  1996; 
Pierson,  1996).  The  following  discussions  however, 
give  the  students  a chance  to  express  their  own  feel- 
ings and  ideas. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  learner  in  the  learning 
process? 

(Group  1:  One  male,  four  female  students) 

S 1 : The  learners'  role  is  to  attend  class  with  a motiva- 
tion to  learn  more. 

S2:  If  students  are  motivated  to  learn,  teachers  may 
also  be  motivated  to  teach.  So,  together  with 


Miyuki  Usuki 

Hokuriku  University 

teachers,  we  students  should  accept  our  own  role 
of  stimulating  the  class,  show  our  motivation  by, 
for  example,  asking  questions  in  class.  The  most 
. important  point  is  that  we  are  motivated. 

S3:  I would  like  to  expect  teachers  to  be  good  advisors 
when  we  have  problems  with  continuing  our 
studies,  not  only  as  far  as  English  is  concerned.  If 
teachers  think  about  students,  we  feel  happy. 

S2:  There  should  be  no  barriers  between  students  and 
teachers. 

SI:  It  is  difficult  to  talk  with  teachers. 

S4:  We  should  make  use  of  opportunities  to  stimulate 
one  another  (teachers  and  students). 

(Group  3:  Four  female  students) 

S9:  We  should  show  our  personality;  we  should  let 
other  students  and  the  teacher  know  what  sort  of 
persons  we  are.  Individual  students  should  open 
up  to  others.  It  may  be  difficult  though. 

S10: 1 am  the  same  as  everyone  else.  We  students 
should  act  more  on  our  own  initiative.  We  should 
get  what  we  can.  There  are  various  people  at 
university,  but  most  of  people  are  not  active 
enough  and  just  attend  the  class.  People  who 
major  in  English  stop  trying  to  improve  once  they 
can  speak  simple  English.  They  seem  to  decide  to 
stop.  I am  doing  my  best,  but  sometimes  feel 
bored  in  class.  Is  it  because  of  the  lesson?  If  I 
question  myself. . . . University  study  is  different 
from  high  school  study.  There  are  lots  of  things  to 
do  at  home.  I can  do  many  things  privately 
outside  the  classroom.  I have  many  things  to  do, 
apart  from  digesting  the  lessons. 

S8:  We  should  even  stimulate  the  teacher,  so  he 
becomes  motivated  to  teach  us.  For  example,  if 
we  ask  lots  of  questions,  he  may  realize  that 
students  want  to  know  these  kind  of  things.  In 
this  way,  students  stimulate  learning.  Then,  both 
the  teacher  and  the  students  create  a better 
atmosphere. 

S10:  I think  there  are  many  students  who  are  doing  the 
minimum.  We  do  not  realise  that  all  lesson  con- 
tents can  be  used  for  our  future,  and  there  might 
be  lots  of  useful  things  for  us  in  our  lessons. 

S9:  The  biggest  problem  is  that  many  people  have  no 
particular  aim. 

S8:  Many  people  do  not  know  what  they  need  to  do 
clearly,  so  they  simply  try  to  get  the  necessary 
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credits.  So,  many  people  think  as  long  as  they  do 
the  minimum  requirement,  they  will  have  no 
problem. 

S10:  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  people  who  try 
to  gain  as  much  as  possible  because  they  want  to 
improve  themselves.  Even  though  they  do  not 
have  any  clear  objectives  for  their  future,  they  try 
to  do  their  best  for  the  time  being. 

What  is  the  role  of  classroom  learning? 

(Group  1) 

S3:  There  are  some  lessons  which  are  not  so  interest- 
ing, and  we  don't  like  lessons  if  we  are  not 
interested.  But  any  lesson  has  some  useful  points. 
There  is  always  something  that  we  can  use  to 
improve  ourselves.  I believe  that  we  should  not 
completely  hate  or  reject  a class.  Teachers  try 
their  best  to  teach  us. 

S2:  There  are  no  lessons  which  are  100%  no  good,  are 
there? 

SI:  No.  The  point  is  our  motivation. 

S2:  But  there  are  teachers  who  never  try  to  change, 
even  though  they  know  our  feelings.  I under- 
stand teachers  have  their  own  ways,  but  students 
don't  follow  them.  I would  like  teachers  not  to 
speak  just  about  their  specialist  subjects.  Instead, 
teachers  should  concern  themselves  with  what 
and  how  students  learn,  and  with  what  students 
are  interested  in. 

S4:  One-way  lessons  in  which  teachers  talk:  These 
kinds  of  lessons  make  it  difficult  for  students  to 
ask  questions  in  class.  Even  if  we  wish  to  make 
lessons  more  interesting,  it  is  hard  in  this  kind  of 
situation. 

SI:  There  may  be  different  answers  possible,  but  in 
this  kind  of  class,  we  think  that  we  need  to  follow 
what  the  teacher  says. 

S2:  We  are  not  getting  anywhere.  We  keep  coming 
back  to  the  same  point. 

SI:  Maybe,  it  is  possible  to  apply  this  to  various 
things. 

S2:  Teachers  also  have  their  plans.  So,  they  must 
follow  their  plans. 

SI:  To  the  next  thing,  then  the  next,  like  this,  teach- 
ers go  ahead.  So,  we  have  to  follow,  even  if  we 
have  questions,  it  is  hard  to  stop  the  stream  of 
lessons  and  ask  a question. 

S3:  The  atmosphere  is  too  quiet. 

S2:  If  we  talk,  it  seems  strange.  That  is  what  we  feel. 

SI:  We  are  shy. 

S2:  If  we  express  our  opinions,  it  seems  to  be  no  good. 
That's  what  we  feel.  That  we  should  not  interrupt. 

S3:  If  someone  speaks  out,  that  person  will  stand  out. 

SI:  We  are  too  quiet! 

S2:  We  cannot  open  our  mouths. 

S3:  I want  to  ask  questions,  and  also  I want  teachers 
to  reply  to  me. 

SI:  So  do  I.  But  everyone  is  too  quiet,  so  I don't  have 
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a chance  to  do  this. 

S2:  I don't  know  why  it  is  so  quiet. 

S4:  We  don't  know  people  around  us  very  well.  We 
don't  know  the  class  members  very  well. 

SI:  Because  there  is  a clear  distinction  between  the 
teacher  and  students. 

S3:  The  important  thing  is  encouragement.  If  the 
teacher  says  "your  essay  was  very  impressive," 
then  I would  like  to  write  an  even  better  one  next 
time,  and  surprise  him.  So,  I will  be  more  moti- 
vated. I believe  the  communication  between 
teachers  and  students  is  extremely  important. 

(Group  2:  Two  female  students) 

S7:  I prefer  the  lessons  where  teachers  and  students 
communicate  with  each  other.  Not  just  ones 
where  a teacher  talks  and  we  listen,  but  where  we 
communicate  with  each  other. 

S6:  I think  when  the  teacher  only  proceeds  with  the 
lesson,  there  is  no  arrow  from  the  students  to  the 
teacher.  So,  the  teacher  should  take  time  to  find 
out  whether  the  students  really  understand  or 
not.  Otherwise,  only  the  content  goes  to  the 
students  and  not  the  meaning.  In  this  case,  it  is 
meaningless  to  go  to  lessons. 

S7:  In  the  past,  we  had  a style  of  lesson  where  the 
teacher  talks  and  students  listen.  But  at  univer- 
sity, I want  lessons  which  stimulate  me. 

S6:  We  should  learn  by  ourselves.  It  means  that 
things  should  not  only  be  taught,  but  we  should 
think  what  to  learn  and  how  to  learn.  So,  I feel 
something  should  be  different  from  the  past 
experience  of  simply  receiving  information  horn 
the  teacher.  Maybe,  we  are  now  allowed  to  show 
our  wish  to  learn  actively. 

S7:  Even  if  we  want  to  show  this,  there  is  a difficult 
atmosphere. 

S6:  Probably,  everyone  wants  to  show  this.  So,  some- 
one should  break  the  ice. 

S7:  Whether  I can  do  it  or  not,  at  least,  I feel  some- 
thing should  be  changed. 

S6:  It  is  hard,  isn't  it.  We  need  courage  to  do  it.  I feel 
sometimes  we  should  not  be  like  this.  We  are 
allowed  to  change  it. 

From  the  above  extracts,  the  students  seem  to  be 
aware  that  students  and  teachers  need  to  make  an 
effort  to  change  the  process  of  classroom  learning. 

They  expressed  a need  for  interaction  between  the 
teacher  and  students.  Also,  they  seem  to  think  the 
students'  role  should  be  that  of  active  learner  and 
teachers'  role  that  of  facilitator  or  advisor.  Probably, 
their  behaviour  in  the  classroom  is  affected  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  class;  the  class  room  atmosphere 
may  be  influenced  by  the  relationship  of  the  teacher 
and  other  students.  The  interviews  show  that  our 
students'  internal  attitudes  are  often  different  to  their 
external  performance  in  the  classroom. 
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One  Autonomous  Learner's  Self-Direction 
What  needs  to  be  considered  to  promote  learner 
autonomy?  I interviewed  Fumiko;  an  apparently  au- 
tonomous learner,  and  analysed  how  she  thinks  about 
her  own  learning  in  order  to  clarify  aspects  of  learner 
autonomy. 

On  what  occasions  do  you  feel  frustrated? 

When  my  TOEIC  scores  or  some  other  test  scores 
didn't  improve  at  all,  I felt  frustrated.  But  when  I feel 
frustration,  I try  to  believe  in  myself.  I believe  in  myself 
and  keep  trying  very  hard.  I believe  that  if  I keep  trying, 
I will  progress.  It  is  very  difficult,  but  even  if  I don't 
concentrate  on  my  studies,  I use  the  time  to  study 
English.  If  there  is  a person  who  speaks  better  than  me, 
I feel  frustration,  too.  But  I get  ideas  from  this  person 
as  to  how  he  studies  English. 

She  evaluates  herself  and  if  she  finds  no  improvement , 
she  feels  frustrated . That  is  purely  her  own  matter.  She 
compares  her  present  ability  to  her  past  ability,  not  to  that 
of  others.  Indeed,  she  sees  the  superior  ability  of  others  as 
a positive  opportunity  for  her  to  learn.  Also,  her  belief  in  her 
ability  to  learn  seems  to  lead  her  to  progress  and  give  her 
independent  support . 

What  is  your  role  inside  the  classroom ? 

To  get  everything  from  the  class,  from  the  teacher.  To 
get  everything  in  that  class.  To  take  full  advantage  of 
the  class.  I prepare  for  the  class  and  review  the  lesson. 
So,  together  this  makes  a complete  class.  Some  people 
often  say  that  the  level  of  the  lesson  is  not  suited  for 
them,  or  the  content  is  no  good.  But  you  can  learn 
something  from  any  lesson.  The  matter  lies  in  the 
learners  themselves.  It  depends  on  them.  Whether 
people  improve  in  English  or  not  is  their  own  respon- 
sibility and  due  to  their  own  motivation. 

She  directs  her  own  learning  opportunistically.  She  takes 
responsibility  as  a learner  to  motivate  herself.  Rather  than 
treat  the  environment  as  a given,  she  makes  her  own 
environment  suit  her  learning.  She  insists  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  learner,  rather  than  the  style  or  method  of 
classroom  learning . In  addition,  she  considers  her  class- 
room learning  as  only  part  of  her  learning.  It  forms  the  core 
and  is  supplemented  by  outside  learning.  She  insists  that 
these  two  can  not  be  separated  and  together  they  constitute 
her  present  learning. 

What  is  classroom  learning ? 

Helping  each  other,  I realise  what  other  people  do,  or 
think.  I can  get  ideas  from  the  class  that  I can't  think 
of  by  myself. 

She  considers  classroom  learning  a place  for  interaction.  She 
is  aware  of  learning  from  her  social  relationship  with  others. 

What  is  your  goal? 

In  the  future,  I would  like  to  have  a particular  area  of 
work  which  relates  to  English,  but  I am  thinking  now 
what  I can  do  with  my  English.  Studying  my  English 
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is  a very  convenient  way  of  learning  because  we  can  do 
a small  amount  each  time.  We  do  not  necessarily  have 
to  set  aside  a particular  time  for  it.  There  are  lots  of 
things  we  can  do  if  we  use  a short  period  of  time  each 
day.  I do  not  want  to  waste  my  time.  I would  like  to  use 
24  hours  wisely. 

She  has  a particular  goal  in  mind.  She  thinks  she  needs 
to  know  exactly  what  she  wants  to  do  and  what  she  can  do. 
She  is  reflective:  She  questions  herself  and  deliberately  tries 
to  think  flexibly.  In  addition,  she  is  very  conscious  about 
time.  This  attitude  seems  to  be  the  basis  of  her  learning  and 
thinking. 

Implications  for  Students 

Brookfield  (1985)  identified  two  major  aspects  of  "self- 
directedness":  (a)  the  technique  of  self-instruction 
and  .(b)  internal  changes  in  consciousness.  I would  like 
to  consider  the  latter  the  focus  of  learner  autonomy. 
Learner  development  aims  to  raise  learners'  awareness 
of  their  role  as  learners.  It  may  be  effective  for  learners 
to  take  charge  of  their  own  learning  processes,  for 
example,  through  project  work  (e.g.  Dam,  1995).  How- 
ever, the  most  important  point  to  consider  is  how  far 
learners  are  aware  of  their  own  role  in  any  learning 
situation.  We  cannot  deny  the  possibility  or  the  im- 
portance of  self-directed  learner  roles  in  the  tradi- 
tional classroom.  As  Crabbe  (1996)  claimed,  "the 
fostering  of  autonomy  is  not  necessarily  a challenge  to 
a traditional  role  of  teachers.  Nor  is  it  necessarily 
incompatible  with  all  existing  practice." 

To  put  it  concretely,  learners  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consciously  reflect  and  question  themselves 
in  the  following  ways,  for  example: 

• What  are  my  problems? 

• What  do  I need  to  do  in  order  to  overcome  my 
problems? 

• How  am  I doing  now? 

• How  can  I motivate  myself? 

• What  can  I do  in  the  future? 

Learner  development  ought  to  promote  learners' 
self-confidence  and  self-motivation  through  the  lan- 
guage learning  process  in  order  to  encourage  learners 
to  believe  in  their  own  potential. 

Students  themselves  need  to  improve  their  ability  of 
self-analysis  and  encourage  themselves  to  trust  in  their 
own  potential.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  students  to  get  the  teachers'  support  and  under- 
standing. The  teachers'  role  is  to  make  an  effort  to 
understand  the  learners'  perspectives,  and  to  trust  their 
potential.  Lier  (1996)  argued  that  "a  teacher  cannot 
simply  transmit  the  sort  of  skills  and  attitudes  to  learn- 
ing that  are  required,  nor  can  he  or  she  train  learners  in 
the  way  that  recruits  are  trained  to  march  in  step." 
Fostering  autonomy  is  not  just  a matter  of  learning  a few 
techniques — it  involves  changing  the  way  in  which  we 
relate  to  learners  (Hoffman,  1997). 

USUKI,  cont'd  on  p.  33. 
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In  a learner-centred  framework,  teachers  base  their 
choices  of  program  and  method  upon  data  that 
they  collect  from  their  students.  Although  such  data 
are  best  collected  locally  through  needs  and  wants 
analyses,  teachers  with  relatively  homogeneous  student 
groups  can  make  informed  decisions  by  referring  to 
published  research.  In  Japanese  contexts,  there  are 
abundant  content  and  methodology  studies  of  a great 
variety  of  clearly-defined  homogeneous  groups  of  learn- 
ers: junior  and  senior  high-school  students  in  prepara- 
tory or  vocational  programs,  junior  college,  senmon 
gakko,  and  university  students,  further  subdivided  among 
various  majors,  levels  of  ability,  background,  sex,  and  so  on. 

To  be  sure,  no  two  teaching  situations  are  alike;  we  all 
know  that  a single  class  varies  enough  from  day  to  day 
to  make  generalizations  risky.  The  conscientious  teacher, 
however,  can  reasonably  assess  the  applicability  of  the 
results  of  others'  studies:  If  the  teaching  situation  is 
quite  similar,  and  the  results  point  overwhelmingly  in 
one  direction,  then  we  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  the  resemblance 
is  slight  and  the  results  inconclusive,  we  should  look 
further  for  applicable  evidence  to  inform  our  judgments. 

Within  this  line  of  inquiry,  few  writers  have  raised 
questions  concerning  Japanese-language  support  by 
foreign  EFL  teachers.  Of  the  studies  that  have  been 
done,  most  approach  the  issue  from  a needs  perspective, 
that  is,  the  studies  seek  to  explain  how  bilingual  support 
might  objectively  benefit  students.  I was  curious,  how- 
ever, to  explore  the  question  from  a wants  perspective: 
What  do  students  want  from  their  teachers  in  terms  of 
Japanese-language  support  in  EFL  classes? 

To  elicit  student  attitudes  on  this  topic,  I asked  a 
group  of  first  and  second  year  students  at  Josai  Inter- 
national University,  "Do  you  believe  you  need  bilin- 
gual support  from  native-speaker  English  teachers, 
and  if  so,  why  and  for  what  purposes?"  The  answer 
provided  was  clear:  Of  the  160  students  replying,  91% 
indicated  a preference  for  some  degree  of  bilingual 
support  in  class,  with  strong  agreement  that  teachers 
should  limit  their  use  of  Japanese,  and  use  it  primarily 
in  support  of  activities  that  are  pedagogical  in  nature. 


The  Survey: 

I conducted  the  survey  using  the  bilingual  question- 
naire in  Figure  1. 1 asked  two  closed  questions  to  identify 
the  amount  of  Japanese-language  support  students  pre- 
fer and  two  open  questions  to  identify  where  and  why 
bilingual  support  should  be  given.  In  constructing  the 
questionnaire,  I obtained  feedback  from  several  col- 
leagues on  the  original  questions,  translated  the  revised 
questions,  and  then  piloted  the  bilingual  questionnaire 
on  a sample  group  of  25  students.  After  administering 
the  pilot  questionnaire,  I interviewed  several  students 
to  get  further  feedback  on  the  clarity  of  the  questions. 

After  a final  analysis  and  revision,  I asked  three 
colleagues  to  conduct  the  survey  in  their  English 
classes.  I decided  to  limit  the  scope  of  this  study  to 
foreign,  native-speaker  English  teachers  to  control  for 
possible  differences  in  student  expectations  of  foreign 
and  Japanese  EFL  teachers'  classroom  behaviour  and 
teaching  styles  (Ryan,  1998).  Two  of  the  three  partici- 
pating teachers  were  non-Japanese  speakers,  and  the 
one  teacher  who  does  speak  some  Japanese  does  not 
use  it  in  class.  I also  ran  the  survey  in  one  of  my  own 
classes,  in  which  Japanese  is  used. 

All  classes  participating  in  the  study  were  left  intact, 
and  there  was  no  attempt  to  randomise  or  match 
groups,  although  the  male  to  female  ratio  was  approxi- 
mately 1:1  in  all  classes.  Six  of  the  seven  participating 
classes  were  required  conversation-based  courses,  and 
were  higher  level  classes  (Levels  1 and  2 in  a range  of 
nine)  as  determined  by  the  results  of  the  Michigan 
placement  test,  which  is  taken  by  all  students  at  JIU. 
None  of  the  students  were  English  majors;  however, 
they  were  all  in  the  Faculty  of  Humanities.  Learners  in 
these  classes  generally  have  a speaking  proficiency  of 
lower-intermediate  to  intermediate  and  are  quite 
motivated  to  study  English.  While  these  students 
could  be  considered  slightly  higher  than  the  "typical" 
Japanese  university  student,  no  further  quantitative 
data  could  be  gathered  as  the  university  administra- 
tion did  not  release  the  Michigan  scores  that  year. 

I also  chose  to  include  one  lower  level  class  to 
contrast  the  results  from  the  higher  level  classes.  As  it 
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Figure  1:  Student  Survey 

We  are  doing  some  research  about  what  Japanese  students  think  about  teachers  using  Japanese  in  conversational  English 
classes.  We  would  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  answering  the  following  questions. 

A/0 

1.  If  you  have  a foreign  teacher  who  can  speak  Japanese,  do  you  think  that  the  teacher  should  (Please  check  one): 

A:  Never  use  Japanese  £<  0^§§£i£;b4i/'o 
B:  Use  Japanese  occasionally  t # o 

C:  Use  Japanese  often  J:  < «> 

D:  Use  exclusively  Japanese  o 

2.  If  you  chose  either  B,  C,  or  D,  please  tell  how  much  Japanese  you  would  like  the  teacher  to  use:  (e.g.,  20%  Japanese/80%English). 

3.  If  you  chose  either  B,  C,  or  D,  please  write  some  examples  of  when  you  think  Japanese  is  necessary  in  class. 

B,  C,  JWW&fcffV'T < /i$ v\, 

i>  i~0 

4.  If  you  have  any  reasons  or  explanations  for  your  opinion  in  Question  1,  please  write  them  here. 


turned  out;  the  contrast  was  not  as  significant  as  I had 
anticipated,  but  this  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

A total  of  161  surveys  were  collected,  of  which  only 
one  was  unusable  due  to  incorrect  math  on  Question 
2.  The  results  of  Questions  1 and  2 were  tabulated  and 
are  illustrated  in  graphical  form  below.  For  Questions 
3 and  4,  surveys  were  coded  until  it  became  clear  that 
there  were  no  further  major  categories  to  be  found, 
after  which  a total  of  four  classes  (88  respondents) 
were  used  as  a representative  sample. 

Results  of  Survey: 

Question  1:  If  you  have  a foreign  English  teacher  who 
can  speak  Japanese , which  language  should  they  use 
is  class? 

Of  the  160  surveys  analysed,  87%  of  respondents 
indicated  that  they  preferred  the  teacher  to  use  Japa- 
nese occasionally  in  class  (response  "B"  to  Question 
2).  Only  4%  preferred  a significant  amount  of  Japa- 
nese use  in  class,  while  9%  expressed  a preference  for 
an  English-only  environment.  There  was  no  support 
for  a Japanese-only  environment.  These  student  pref- 
erences appear  in  Figure  2,  with  class  levels  and  the 
total  number  of  surveys  collected  per  group  indicated. 

Responses  to  Question  1 were  similar  in  most  of  the 
classes.  The  only  exception  was  the  Level  6 class,  in 
which  no  respondents  favoured 
an  English-only  environment, 
and  the  Level  2B  class,  in  which 
5 individuals  chose  the  English- 
only  option.  Although  the  100% 
preference  for  Japanese-language 
support  in  the  Level  6 class  is  not 
surprising,  there  is  no  way  to 
explain  based  on  the  available 
data  why  one  third  of  the  Level  2 
class  chose  the  English-only  op- 
tion, compared  to  an  average  of 
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8%  in  the  remaining  higher  level  classes.  One  possible 
explanation  is  that  their  teacher  is  highly  successful  at 
providing  English-only  instruction,  so  a greater  per- 
centage of  respondents  were  able  to  follow  the  course 
content.  An  alternate  explanation  is  that  the  linguistic 
level  of  the  course  content  was  not  as  challenging  as 
those  of  the  other  Level  1 and  2 classes,  resulting  in  a 
slightly  higher-than-average  percentile  of  students  who 
did  not  feel  the  need  for  bilingual  support. 

Question  2:  If  you  indicated  that  you  would  like  the 
teacher  to  use  Japanese  in  Question  1,  please  indicate 
how  much  Japanese  they  should  use. 

As  virtually  all  students  who  indicated  that  they  pre- 
ferred some  Japanese-language  support  chose  option 
"B"  in  Question  1,  the  remaining  analyses  will  focus 
entirely  on  these  140  respondents.  As  can  be  seen  in 
Figure  3,  the  preferred  English-to-Japanese  ratio  was 
similar  for  all  of  the  " B"  respondents  in  each  group, 
with  the  average  ratio  being  4:1,  English  to  Japanese. 

Question  3:  When  do  you  think  that  the  teacher 
should  use  Japanese  in  class? 

Of  a total  of  83  questions  answered  from  88  surveys 
analysed,  a total  of  97  responses  were  coded  into  6 
categories: 


Figure  2:  Student  preferences  concerning  bilingual  instruction 


Level  & Class 

1A 

IB 

1-2  A 

2A 

2B 

1-2  J 

6A 

Respondents 

14 

50 

18 

20 

15 

23 

20 

Only  Japanese 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Much  Japanese 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Some  Japanese 

11 

46 

17 

19 

9 

22 

17 

Only  English 

2 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

0 

Levels  1, 2 , & 6 from  a (descending)  range  of  9 levels  for  entering  students,  based 
on  Michigan  test  scores.  Classes  1-2A  and  1-2J  were  mixed  level  classes.  All  A and  B 
Classes  were  taught  in  English  only.  In  the  1-2J  class  some  Japanese  was  used. 
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1.  When  we  just  can't  understand  (29) 

2.  To  teach  difficult  words,  grammar,  sentences,  and 
so  on  (24) 

3.  When  giving  important  information  about  tests, 
homework  and  so  on  (22) 

4.  When  giving  long  or  difficult  explanations  about 
English  (12) 

5.  When  explaining  lesson  content  or  in-class  activi- 
ties (8) 

6.  When  telling  jokes  (2). 


With  the  exception  of  Categories  1 and  6, 
all  of  the  categories  specifically  referred  to 
what  Lin  (1988)  calls  pedagogical  interaction,  Figure  3: 

instruction  and  explanation,  as  distinct  from 
para-pedagogical  interaction,  anecdotes,  jokes, 
or  other  language  functioning  to  promote 
social  proximity  with  students.  The  teach- 
ing of  specific  linguistic  items,  explaining 
about  English,  and  explaining  about  tests, 
homework,  and  classroom  activities  and  objectives  ac- 
counted for  68%  of  all  responses  coded.  With  the 
exception  of  two  responses  specifically  mentioning  the 
teacher's  jokes,  there  was  no  explicit  indication  of 
students  wishing  teachers  to  use  Japanese  during  para- 
pedagogical  interactions.  Perhaps  this  is  because  stu- 
dents do  not  perceive  this  kind  of  classroom  interaction 
as  being  testable.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  30% 
of  students  who  would  like  teachers  to  use  Japanese 
"when  we  just  can't  understand"  were  considering  para- 
pedagogical  classroom  interaction,  but  this  conclusion 
can  not  be  drawn  from  the  data  at  hand.  In  fact,  all  we 
can  infer  from  this  non-specific  response  is  that  these 
learners  were  not  comfortable  with  classroom  discourse 
that  they  could  not  understand. 

Question  4:  Do  you  have  any  reasons  or  explanations 
for  your  choice  in  Question  1? 

Of  88  surveys  in  the  sample,  only  50  students  gave  an 
answer  for  Question  4.  Most  of  these  50  responses  fell 
into  two  broad  categories:  44%  of  responses  com- 
mented on  the  ideal  amount  of  English  or  Japanese 
that  should  be  used  in  class,  and  54%  of  responses 
expressed  the  need  for  Japanese-language  support  to 
increase  general  comprehension. 

With  respect  to  the  first  broad  category,  student 
opinions  could  be  summarised  as  "We  would  like  the 
teacher  to  use  only  English,  with  just  a little  Japanese 
when  we  can't  understand."  One  student  wrote: 

This  is  an  English  class,  and  an  English  class  with  no 
English  has  no  meaning.  There's  definitely  a differ- 
ence between  a teacher  who  uses  English  and  one 
who  doesn't.  It  helps  our  listening,  so  it's  best  if  a 
class  is  all  in  English.  Of  course,  it's  a problem  when 
we  just  can't  understand  something,  so  at  those 
times  a little  clarification  in  Japanese  is  helpful. 

The  other  broad  category  is  well  represented  by  the 
following  two  comments: 


It  bothers  me  as  there  are  times  when  I just  can't 
understand  the  teacher's  explanations. 

When  we  are  told  things  in  English  and  we  can't 
understand,  and  then  we  are  tested  on  it,  it's  a 
problem,  so  a little  Japanese  is  helpful. 

That  is,  these  respondents  expressed  concern  that 
without  some  Japanese-language  support  they  some- 
times can't  understand  what  they  consider  to  be 
essential  aspects  of  the  lesson,  for  which  they  are  held 
accountable. 

Mean  English-Japanese  ratio  preferences  (total  = 100%) 


Issues  of  validity 

As  I pointed  out  earlier,  this  survey  was  meant  prima- 
rily as  a qualitative  study  of  if  and  when  students 
prefer  bilingual  support.  There  were,  however,  some 
validity  concerns.  The  first,  which  became  apparent 
following  the  data  collection,  was  the  potentially 
leading  effect  of  the  example  percentages  given  in 
Question  2.  As  can  be  seen,  the  mean  percentages 
given  by  respondents  was  80%  English  to  20%  Japa- 
nese— exactly  the  same  as  the  example.  Although  my 
first  thought  was  that  students  had  been  led  by  the 
question,  there  was  adequate  evidence  that  this  was 
simply  a coincidence.  First,  quantitatively,  the  range 
of  responses  provided  by  students  in  Question  2 was 
large:  The  lowest  mean  ratio  was  66%  English  to  34% 
Japanese.  The  highest  mean  ratio  was  94%  English  to 
6%  Japanese.  The  average  standard  deviation  for  all 
classes  was  8.41.  That  is,  student  responses  varied 
considerably  within  the  range  that  one  would  expect 
from  students  who  chose  answer  "B"  to  Question  1. 
Second,  qualitatively,  students  wrote  comments  such 
as,  "It's  best  [for  the  teacher]  to  use  as  much  English  as 
possible,  but  when  there  is  an  insurmountable  prob- 
lem, it's  OK  to  use  Japanese,"  which  reflected  the  low 
to  moderate  amount  of  bilingual  support  desired.  That 
is,  these  qualitative  results  were  consistent  with  the 
quantitative  results  mentioned  above. 

I was  also  concerned  that  external  validity  might 
suffer  from  students'  choosing  answers  in  order  to 
please  their  teachers:  that  my  students  might  strongly 
support  Japanese  use  because  I normally  use  Japanese 
in  class,  or  the  students  of  the  remaining  teachers 
might  strongly  favour  the  English-only  option  as  a 
reflection  of  their  teachers'  English-only  approach.  In 
fact,  the  results  of  Questions  1 and  2 do  not  show  any 
apparent  differences  between  my  class  (1-2J)  and  the 
other  classes.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  no 
reactive  effect  was  present,  and  a more  controlled 
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Level  & Class 
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study  could  reveal  some  pattern.  As  far  as  this  small- 
scale,  qualitative  inquiry  reveals,  however,  any  reac- 
tive effect,  if  present  at  all,  was  minimal. 

Implications 

The  results  of  this  survey  indicate  the  amount  (quan- 
tity) of  bilingual  support  that  these  university  stu- 
dents feel  they  need  to  make  EFL  instruction  more 
comprehensible  (quality)  in  areas  involving  pedagogi- 
cal activities  (condition). 

Quantity:  Students  prefer  teachers  to  provide  bilin- 
gual support,  provided  the  primary  language  of  in- 
struction is  English . This  may  even  apply  to  students 
who  indicate  that  they  prefer  an  "English-only"  envi- 
ronment. 

Both  relatively  high  level  and  low  level  students 
prefered  some  degree  of  bilingual  support  in  EFL 
classes.  There  was,  however,  a very  clear  message  from 
each  that  such  language  support  should  be  limited. 

There  was  also  ample  evidence  that  student  concep- 
tions of  an  English-only  classroom  are  different  from 
the  definition  commonly  understood  by  teachers.  For 
teachers,  "English-only"  means  that  all  instruction 
and  classroom  language  is  in  English,  with  an  empha- 
sis on  strategies  to  eliminate  the  need  for  Japanese.  For 
many  students,  however,  "English-only"  seems  to 
mean  something  like  "English-only  except  when  we 
can;t  understand."  For  example,  one  student  surveyed 
checked  "Never  use  Japanese"  in  Question  1,  and  then 
went  on  to  explain: 

Of  course  it  depends  on  the  level,  but  if  we  know 
our  teacher  understands  Japanese,  we  stop  trying 
to  use  English,  but  when  we  can't  understand  a 
word,  or  if  there  is  something  which  is  difficult  to 
express  in  English,  at  those  times  I think  a little 
Japanese  is  OK. 

Thus,  I believe  for  students  who  have  come  from  a 
Japanese-based  high  school  English  program,  a class 
which  is  conducted  primarily  in  English  is,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  an  English-only  environment. 

Quality:  Teachers  should  use  Japanese  to  help 
scaffold  student  understanding . That  is,  to  make 
existing  input  more  comprehensible. 

As  Weschler  (1997)  points  out,  the  time  a student 
spends  in  class  is  only  a fraction  of  the  time  necessary 
for  a person  to  gain  even  a moderate  degree  of  fluency 
in  a second  language,  and  that  "this  is  especially  true 
if  the  teacher  wastes  half  that  time  by  limiting  input  to 
incomprehensible  messages  in  the  target  language" 
(p.  2).  The  results  of  this  survey  reflect  Weschler's 
argument:  Students  indicated  a need  for  limited  sup- 
port to  help  them  understand  classroom  language.  It 
would  seem  that  the  students  were  aware  that  being  in 
an  English-only  environment  is  a waste  of  time  if  they 
cannot  follow  what  is  happening  in  the  class.  Timely 
use  of  Japanese-language  support  can  help  students 
"tune  in"  to  the  message  of  the  class  when  they  are 
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lost,  and  therefore  make  a greater  percentage  of  the 
input  they  are  receiving  comprehensible. 

Condition:  Bilingual  support  should  be  aimed  first 
and  foremost  at  pedagogical  activities . When  asked  to 
identify  areas  where  Japanese-language  support  is  most 
needed,  the  majority  of  respondents  specifically  indi- 
cated the  need  for  support  during  interactions  such  as 
explaining  specific  language  points  and  making  sure 
that  students  understand  what  is  expected  of  them  on 
tests  and  homework.  Almost  no  specific  mention  was 
made  of  para-pedagogical  uses  of  Japanese  (cf.  Lin, 
1988).  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  students 
always  want  non-pedagogical  interactions  in  English, 
but  it  does  mean  that  students  consider  pedagogical 
interaction  as  being  most  in  need  of  bilingual  support. 
The  students  mentioned  the  following  specific  areas 
where  teachers  could  provide  bilingual  support  either 
through  timely  use  of  Japanese  or  bilingual  handouts: 

• to  make  lesson  objectives,  and  the  criterion  for 
success  in  the  unit  of  work  clear  to  all  learners. 

• to  support  new  vocabulary  to  be  introduced  in 
class. 

° to  support  linguistic  or  cultural  explanations. 

© to  explain  any  points  concerning  tests  or  home- 
work where  non-comprehension  would  cause  a 
student  to  be  disadvantaged. 

It  is  important  to  stress  here  that  students  only 
request  bilingual  support  within  a class  which  is  con- 
ducted primarily  in  English.  This  balance  can  be  diffi- 
cult to  achieve,  particularly  for  bilingual  teachers  who 
have  little  difficulty  code-switching  themselves.  One 
way  of  maintaining  this  balance  is  to  tape  oneself  during 
a class  and  then  use  the  tape  as  a source  of  feedback. 
Teachers  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  spend  more 
time  in  the  LI  than  they  would  care  to  admit. 

Conclusions 

This  study  was  a first  step  in  understanding  the  atti- 
tudes toward  bilingual  support  of  the  participants,  and 
by  extension,  the  attitudes  of  similar  groups  of  Japa- 
nese university-level  EFL  learners.  More  experimental 
research  will  need  to  be  done,  however,  to  elucidate 
the  effects  of  level,  gender,  major,  type  of  university, 
class  size,  etc.  on  attitudes  toward  bilingual  support  in 
university  contexts,  as  well  as  for  other  learner  groups. 

For  this  particular  group  of  learners,  the  results  were 
unambiguous:  91%  of  students  indicated  a preference 
for  some  degree  of  bilingual  support  in  English  classes, 
with  a majority  specifying  pedagogical  interaction  as 
the  most  appropriate  place  for  that  support.  This 
means  that  while  non-native  Japanese  teachers  who 
can  speak  Japanese  should  feel  confident  that  their 
bilingual  support  is  appreciated,  they  also  need  to  be 
conscious  of  the  quantity  and  conditions  under  which 
that  support  should  be  given.  For  teachers  who  cannot 
speak  Japanese,  the  qualitative  results  offer  guidance 
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Designing  effective  technical  documents  re- 
quires insightful  and  well-designed  thinking 
strategies.  Experienced  writers — usually  good 
problem  solvers — practice  critical  thinking  to  identify 
the  problems  arising  out  of  conflicting  goals  and 
agendas.  Problem  solving  starts  with  problem  finding 
(Flower  1994);  and  critical  thinking  plays  a vital  role  in 
achieving  the  resultant  writing  goals.  This  article  de- 
scribes the  function  of  critical  thinking  and  its  practi- 
cal application  in  a technical  writing  course  in  an 
occupational  setting.  A solid  understanding  of  critical 
knowledge  will  enhance  novice  writers'  capability  of 
handling  problems  and  making  appropriate  decisions. 

Critical  Thinking  in  a Complex  Society 
While  critical  thinking  is  the  subject  of  some  of  our 
oldest  pedagogical  studies,  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
recent  literature  on  critical  thinking  begins  with 
Bloom's  taxonomy  in  1956.  He  classified  critical  think- 
ing into  six  categories:  knowledge,  comprehension, 
application,  analysis,  synthesis,  and  evaluation 
(Halonen  1995).  Since  Bloom's  taxonomy,  many  defi- 
nitions and  descriptions  of  critical  thinking  have 
appeared  in  a variety  of  occupational  contexts.  Never- 
theless, they  tend  to  have  common  or  overlapping 
characteristics:  Kuhar  (1998)  simply  states  that  critical 
thinking  is  "thinking  about  thinking"  (p.  80).  Carole 
Wade  (1995)  defines  it  as  "the  ability  and  willingness 
to  assess  claims  and  make  objective  judgments  on  the 
basis  of  well-supported  reasons"  (p.  24-25).  According 
to  Angelo  (1995),  most  formal  definitions  characterize 
critical  thinking  as  "the  intentional  application  of 
rational,  higher  order  thinking  skills,  such  as  analysis, 
synthesis,  problem  recognition  and  problem  solving, 
inference,  and  evaluation"  (p.  6),  Rather  than  fasten- 
ing onto  a single  prescriptive  definition,  Paul  (1990) 
suggests  we  remain  open  to  wide-ranging  conceptions 
of  critical  thinking,  since  the  concept  is  so  complex  in 
our  increasingly  complicated  society. 

In  higher  education,  Glen  (1995)  claims  preparation 
in  critical  thinking  is  essential  for  "true  autonomy"  in 
such  a society  (p.  170).  He  explicitly  calls  for  introduc- 


ing and  exploring  self-motivation  and  creativity-based 
critical  thinking  in  the  classroom.  If,  as  its  etymology 
suggests,  a liberal  education  is  an  education  suitable 
for  free  persons,  we  need  to  develop  pedagogies  en- 
abling our  students  to  acquire  critical  knowledge  as 
the  backbone  of  their  "intellectual  maturity"  ( p.  170). 
Higher  education,  as  Glen  suggests,  usually  involves 
bringing  a student  to  the  front  line  of  current  social 
discourse  in  a given,  particular  discipline.  The  nurture 
of  each  student's  critical  knowledge,  on  the  other 
hand,  demands  a flexible  and  wide-ranging  educa- 
tional setting,  mindful  of  a variety  of  social  and  politi- 
cal forces.  Ever-changing  social,  economic,  and  political 
situations  require  higher-order  practical  thinking  skills. 

While  fast-growing  technology  helps  our  society  be- 
come more  informed,  it  demands  enhanced  critical 
knowledge  to  make  well-informed  decisions:  the  power 
to  identify  and  analyze  problems,  generate  ideas,  and 
distinguish  accurate  from  flawed  information  sources 
in  the  daily  blizzard.  In  the  US,  for  instance,  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  now  includes  not  only  reading 
and  math  but  critical  thinking  skills,  and  President 
Clinton  has  called  for  new  ways  to  assess  such  skills  in 
schools.  In  an  interview  at  the  6th  International  Confer- 
ence on  Thinking,  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Robert  Swarts,  University  of  Massachusetts 
Boston  psychology  professor  explains:  "If  you  make  a 
choice  and  can't  come  up  with  reasons  for  that  choice, 
or  if  the  choice  leads  to  a lot  of  negative  consequences, 
it's  easy  to  judge  that  it  wasn't  a good  choice"  (Academ- 
ics, 1994).  The  quality  of  thinking,  particularly  in  higher 
education,  must  be  evaluated  based  on  critical  knowl- 
edge (creativity,  self-motivation,  well-reasoned  argu- 
ment for  good  ideas,  and  insightful  judgment)  to  establish 
intellectual  autonomy. 

Cognitive  and  Meta  cognitive  Components  of  Criti- 
cal Thinking 

Critical  thinking  involves  both  cognitive  and 
metacognitive  elements.  According  to  Hanley  (1995), 
cognitive  skills  take  information,  data,  as  their  object: 
they  encode  data,  transform,  organize,  integrate,  cat- 
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egorize,  store,  and  retrieve  them:  familiar  examples  are 
the  3 R's,  outlining,  memorizing,  recognizing  and 
recalling,  following  a method  or  algorithm. 

Metacognitive  skills,  however,  are  skills  in  monitor- 
ing and  controlling  one's  own  mental  processes  and 
states  of  knowledge;  that  is,  they  take  as  their  object 
the  cognitive  skills  themselves:  "Metacognition  is  the 
awareness,  monitoring,  and  control  of  one's  cognitive 
processes"  (King,  1995,  p.  16).  For  example,  Kuhar 
(1998)  mentions  two  components:  "identifying  and 
challenging  assumptions"  (p.  80).  We  might  add  ex- 
amples like  weighing  and  assessing  our  judgments, 
choosing  among  heuristics  or  methods  of  problem- 
solving, judging  whether  one's  unaided  skills  are  suf- 
ficient to  the  task,  whether  more  research  or  a new 
approach  is  necessary.  In  short,  metacognitive  skill 
involves  the  deliberate  control  of  what  to  think  about 
and  how  to  think  in  order  to  maximize  progress  and 
minimize  error. 

While  this  theoretical  distinction  may  aid  planners 
of  critical  thinking  curricula,  in  practice,  cognition 
and  metacognition  are  intertwined:  Even  as  a strictly 
cognitive  process,  critical  thinking  is  recursive,  in  that 
students  discover  problems,  make  inferences,  reach 
tentative  conclusions,  then  apply  their  cognitive  skills 
to  their  own  conclusions  as  new  problems  in  turn,  as 
they  approach  their  goal.  Underwood  and  Wald  (1995) 
point  out  that  critical  thinking,  knowledge,  and  skill 
are  all  interdependent.  As  we  will  see,  those  activities 
that  Hanley  calls  "cognitive"  often  have  a 
metacognitive  dimension  as  well. 

In  technical  writing,  for  example,  writers  need  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  audience  awareness.  And 
they  need  to  recognize  the  gaps  between  that  inferred 
cognitive  state  and  their  own.  This  metacognitive  skill 
plays  a crucial  role  in  the  cognitively  appropriate 
identification,  discovery,  encoding,  and  organizing  of 
information.  If  they  fail  to  identify  the  audience  level, 
their  writing  usually  misses  the  target,  communicates 
with  no  specific  purpose,  and  fails  to  meet  the  audi- 
ence needs.  This  applies  to  most  business  and  techni- 
cal documents.  Writers  in  the  workplace,  for  instance, 
take  deliberate  approaches  to  audience  analysis  (indi- 
vidual-to-group  level,  needs,  current  problems,  pos- 
sible adverse  effects,  etc.)  while  collecting  information 
and  comparing  with  the  past  records.  In  doing  so,  they 
find  problems  (in  the  past,  the  current,  and  prospective 
in  the  near  future),  develop  practical  assumptions  and 
finally  make  well-assured  decisions  to  attain  the  goal. 
Metacognitive  and  cognitive  critical  thinking  recipro- 
cally reinforce  each  other  throughout. 

Enhancing  Critical  Thinking  through  Case  Study 
Writing 

The  terms  case  study  and  discussion  method  are  often  used 
interchangeably  for  role-plays,  written  exercises,  and 
other  realistic  simulations  (McDade,  1995).  Case  study 
refers  to  the  use  of  a case  (a  written  description  of  a 
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problem  or  situation)  to  present  a problem  for  analysis; 
discussion  method  focuses  on  the  process  of  the  peda- 
gogy— the  method  of  facilitating  a structure  or 
preplanned  discussion  for  students  through  analyzing  a 
piece  of  material.  A case  is  "a  story  about  a situation  that 
is  carefully  designed  to  include  only  facts  arranged  in  a 
chronological  sequence"  (McDade,  1995,  p.  9).  The 
function  of  a case  study  is  to  create  realistic  laboratories 
in  the  classroom  to  apply  research  skills,  decision- 
making processes,  and  critical  thinking  abilities. 

In  teaching  technical  writing,  case  study  pedagogy 
is  useful  in  nurturing  what  McDade  calls  "first-person 
analysis":  identifying  the  sources  and  nature  of  con- 
flicts and  the  dynamics  of  behavior,  preparing  solu- 
tions, anticipating  and  assessing  possible  results 
through  decisions  and  actions  (p.  9).  Students  design 
and  apply  theoretical  constructs  in  a recursive,  empiri- 
cal manner,  going  back  and  forth  between  theory  and 
practice.  The  more  realistic  the  occupational  setting — 
business  title,  assigned  job,  specific  audience  current 
business  and  technical  constraints  at  workplace,  etc. — 
the  more  sophisticated  and  strategic  the  students'  self- 
motivation,  self-insight,  and  critical  knowledge  will 
become.  As  a professional  education  course,  technical 
communication  seeks  situations  which  emphasize 
hands-on  writing  and  problem-solving  skills.  Conse- 
quently, the  quality  of  case  pedagogy,  especially  in 
professional  courses,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the 
instructors'  discourse-minded  preparations — how  prac- 
tically and  realistically  occupational  settings  can  be 
presented  in  the  classroom. 

The  benefits  of  case  studies  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

• Emphasizing  the  process  of  analyzing  informa- 
tion. 

• Contextualizing  understanding. 

• Identifying  and  challenging  assumptions. 

• Imagining  alternatives  and  exploring  them  for 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

• Promoting  integrated  learning  by  incorporating 
theory  into  practice  and  practice  into  theory. 

• Developing  critical  listening  by  listening  to  diver- 
sified thinking  processes  of  others. 

• Developing  and  testing  theories  of  audience  and 
organization  function. 

• Learning  cooperatively — teamwork,  job,  and  col- 
laborative learning,  working  together  in  small 
groups  and  in  the  classroom  to  solve  problems, 
then  to  serve  the  most  goals. 

• Experiencing,  exploring,  and  testing  alternative 
ways  of  thinking. 

• Considering  different  perspectives  as  various  team 
members  present  ideas,  analyses,  and  solutions 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  single  writer. 

The  case  study  method  will  ruin  itself,  however,  if  it 
oversimplifies  problem  solving,  provides  inadequate 
guidance  for  its  social  dimensions,  or  ignores  its  highly 
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conflicted  nature  in  everyday  life.  Bernstein  (1995) 
concludes  that  any  theory  of  problem  solving  or 
critical  thinking  as  an  aspect  of  problem  solving  "must 
be  grounded  in  a more  socially  based  view  of  knowl- 
edge and  cognition"  (p.  23).  Problem-solving  does  not 
take  place  in  a social  vacuum. 

For  example,  written  assignments  stimulate  class- 
room writers  to  enhance  their  active  learning  spon- 
taneously, but  only  if  they  are  designed  with  care: 
Wade  (1995)  suggests  that  writing  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  critical  thinking  instruction,  since  it 
promotes  greater  self-reflection  and  the  taking  of 
broader  perspectives  than  does  oral  expression.  But 
for  writers  to  get  their  full  benefit,  consequently, 
written  assignments  must  leave  time  for  reflection 
and  careful  consideration  of  reasons  for  taking  a 
position  or  making  an  assertion.  Writers  need 
enough  reflective  time  to  (a)  examine  evidence  (b) 
avoid  personal  and  emotional  reasoning  (c)  avoid 
oversimplification. 

(Wade  actually  lists  more  criteria  for  critical  writing 
but  acknowledges  the  limitations  of  working  memory 
and  realistic  achievement  in  a semester  course  that 
must  also  cover  basic  content:  (a)  ask  questions  and  be 
willing  to  wonder,  (b)  analyze  assumptions  and  biases, 
(c)  examine  evidence,  (d)  avoid  emotional  reasoning, 
(e)  avoid  oversimplification,  (f)  consider  alternative 
interpretations,  and  (g)  tolerate  uncertainty.) 

In  examining  evidence,  students  need  to  appreciate 
the  difference  between  evidence  and  speculation  and 
to  recognize  that  ideas  and  opinions  may  vary  in 
validity  according  to  the  strength  of  evidence.  One 
approach  is  to  show  students  a variety  of  print  or  on- 
line materials  or  audiovisuals  to  cite  as  evidence.  To 
discourage  oversimplification,  or  overgeneralizing  from 
limited  data,  ask  students  to  look  for  competence  gaps 
in  work  performance:  For  instance,  what  are  the  points 
of  distinction  between  pieces  by  writers  accustomed  to 
high-tech  writing  and  those  who  are  not?  Or  between 
experienced  writers  and  novice  ones  working  on  the 
same  project?  They  will  soon  grasp  that  fact-based 
reasoning,  not  emotionally-tainted  opinions  or  specu- 
lation, results  in  superior  argumentation  and  decisive 
conclusions. 

Internet  Writing  Assignment  in  My  Tech  Writing 
Course 

In  my  technical  writing  class,  1 provide  science  and 
technology  news  from  the  Internet.  Most  stories  are 
related  to  daily  life  technologies  such  as  automobiles, 
electric  appliances  and  computers  and  focused  on 
Japanese  industries.  In  a bid  to  stimulate  the  students' 
critical  thinking  activities  with  their  accumulated  in- 
formation and  knowledge  of  technologies,  I usually 
prepare  two  opposite  stories — for  example,  one  suc- 
cess story  and  one  failure — in  the  same  business  field. 
Through  the  Internet,  for  instance,  1 picked  up  a 
successful  cost-cutting  and  energy-saving  story  of  the 
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Honda  of  America  Manufacturing  (HAM)  plant  (Honda, 
1999).  Meanwhile,  1 presented  a news  article  covering 
the  sluggish  business  performance  by  a Honda  arm  in 
Thailand.  Juxtaposing  these  opposite  stories  helps 
students  recognize  the  critical,  distinctive  and  decisive 
points  in  technology  and  business  management:  find- 
ing and  analyzing  major  problems  and  their  source  or 
nature.  Referring  to  the  data  provided  in  the  stories, 
my  students  examine  numerical  evidence  and  related 
facts  and  are  further  encouraged  to  assess  evidence 
critically,  avoid  oversimplification,  or  emotional  or 
personal  speculation. 

1 urge  my  students  to  work  on  a purpose  analyzer — 
a sheet  with  four  critical  questions  in  writing — to 
clarify  each  student's  thoughts  on  the  paper.  (See 
figure  1.) 

Figure  1 

Before  writing,  use  the  Purpose  Analyzer  to  clarify  your 

thoughts: 

Purpose  Analyzer 

1.  Why  are  you  writing? 

— Can  you  specify  your  writing  goal? 

2.  What  do  you  want  to  accomplish  with  your  writing? 

—To  inform,  persuade,  share  experience,  or  what  else? 

3.  What  action  do  you  want  your  readers  to  take  after  their 

reading? 

— Taking  up  a new  action,  reflecting  on  experience,  or 
what  else? 

4.  What  challenge  do  you  hope  to  bring  about? 

— Readers  will  adopt  your  proposal;  they  will  change 
their  ideas  and  behaviors;  or  what  else? 


This  is  quite  helpful  in  designing  goal-directed  state- 
ments of  purpose  which  often  appear  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  technical  reports.  Finally  1 give  them 
some  writing  assignments  in  a related  case: 

Honda's  head  office  in  Japan  is  thinking  of  closing 
down  its  Thailand  factory  if  it  cannot  drastically 
improve  its  cost-cutting  efforts,  including  energy 
saving.  The  staff  in  Tokyo  cite  HAM's  drastic 
energy  reduction  as  something  applicable  to  the 
Thai  plant.  As  a staff  member  at  the  Tokyo  office, 
your  job  is  to  write  an  informal  technical  report 
that  eventually  urges  the  Thai  factory  to  follow 
HAM's  successful  energy-cutting  strategies. 

Here  is  the  overall  problem-solving  writing  process  to 
achieve  the  writing  goal — designing  a short  technical 
document  under  a case: 

• Make  a digest  of  the  Internet  news  (Honda  of 
America  Manufacturing's  energy-  saving  story)  then 
understand  the  whole  text. 

• Check  technical  terms  and  mark  the  parts  related 
to  this  writing  assignment. 

• With  the  Purpose  Analyzer  clarify  the  writing  goal. 

• Design  a short  technical  report  with  an  argumen- 
tative statement  of  purpose. 
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Assessment  of  Critical  Thinking  and  Writing 
It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  each  case-assisted  writing 
assignment  as  a whole  unit.  I instead  try  to  focus  on  each 
student's  goal-directed  critical  thinking  strategies  that 
can  be  recognized  through  the  paper.  My  evaluation 
therefore  emphasizes  the  critical,  logical  and  argumen- 
tative context  armed  with  scrutinized  evidence  rather 
than  writing  with  few  mechanical  errors  or  various 
information  just  listed  to  support  the  student's  ideas.  To 
this  end,  it  might  be  useful  to  ask  the  students  to  submit 
diagrams  describing  the  dynamics  of  their  critical  think- 
ing processes  from  the  initial  information  gathering 
level  to  the  final  decision  making  stage.  Consequently, 
such  evaluation  can  lead  to  good  writing.  "Good  writing 
is  a process  of  thinking,  writing,  revising,  thinking,  and 
revising,  until  the  idea  is  fully  developed"  (Franke,  1989, 
p.  13).  In  other  words,  writing  is  not  a static  thing  but  a 
rapid  changing  technic  (Mathes  and  Stevenson,  1991). 
Writing  must  be  a challenge  for  the  nurture  of  our 
critical  knowledge  and  intellectual  maturity. 

Conclusion 

Through  the  case  study  writing  assignment,  my  stu- 
dents in  technical  writing  course  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  critical  thinking  and  problem  solving  activities. 
Most  students,  as  a result,  claim  that  they  have  under- 
stood the  mission  of  technical  writing  as  a reader- 
centered  written  communication.  In  fact,  writing  must 
be  a metacognitive  act  aimed  at  identifying  the  writ- 
ing goal  with  a clear-cut  rhetorical  situation.  In  this 
sense,  critical  thinking  is  the  key  to  a successful  prob- 
lem-solving strategy. 

Critical  thinking,  starting  from  "thinking  about 
thinking"  (Kuhar),  plays  a vital  role  in  professional 
writing.  Because  of  its  solid  link  with  ever-changing 
science  and  technology,  technical  communication 
requires  us  to  earn  advanced  problem  solving  skills. 
The  more  developed  information  technological  soci- 
ety we  have,  the  more  sophisticated  critical  knowledge 
and  intellectual  maturity  we  need  to  assess  and  cope 
with  various  problems  arising  from  our  complex  soci- 
ety. "The  ability  to  think  clearly  about  complex  issues 
and  solve  a wide  range  of  problems  is  the  cognitive 
goal  of  education  at  all  levels"  (Pellegrino,  1995,  p.  11). 
To  this  end,  case  study  helps  novice  writers — unfamil- 
iar with  how  to  solve  problems  in  an  occupational 
setting — develop  their  goal-directed  critical  processes. 
A case,  however,  needs  to  be  designed  within  a realistic 
occupational  setting.  A major  role  of  using  cases, 
especially  in  a technical  writing  course,  is  to  empower 
the  students'  problem  solving  skills,  including  infor- 
mation gathering,  data  analysis  and  evidence  exami- 
nation. Writing  assignments  therefore  need  to  be 
carefully  designed  without  ruining  the  case  study 
benefits  aimed  at  fostering  critical  knowledge.  "Writ- 
ing is  a problem-solving  activity — response  to  a rhe- 
torical situation  where  problems  arise  out  of  conflicting 
goals  and  agendas"  (Flower  and  Ackerman,  1994,  p. 
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17).  Consequently,  the  final  goal  of  critical  thinking 
and  case  study  writing  is  to  make  students  good 
questioners  and  good  thinkers.  When  attaining  this 
goal,  students  will  be  able  to  make  their  thinking 
visible  not  only  to  others  but  to  themselves. 

Further  Developments 

The  appearance  of  interactive  technologies  and  tele- 
communications, like  the  Internet,  digital  cameras, 
computer  graphics,  satellite-assisted  communication 
networks,  etc.,  has  brought  extensive  opportunities  to 
change  the  conventional  text-based  linguistic  com- 
munication style.  As  thinking  tools,  these  pictorial 
and  graphic  media  would  be  integrated  into  the  new 
development  of  critical  thinking  strategies.  In  fact, 
Pellegrino  (1995)  notes  that  this  challenge  has  already 
began  in  technology  education: 

Teachers  at  all  levels  of  education  need  to  encour- 
age their  students  to  use  multiple-representational 
strategies  and  explore  new  ways  of  thinking,  such 
as  switching  back  and  forth  from  linguistic  to 
visual-spatial  representational  displays.  If  we  do 
not  teach  our  students  how  to  master  these  new 
"media  of  thought,"  they  cannot  benefit  from  the 
multimedia,  interactive  technology  that  is  increas- 
ingly being  developed  and  used.  (p.  11) 

As  Pellegrino  suggests,  technology  lets  us  focus  on 
the  logic  of  what  we  are  doing  rather  than  keep  track 
of  all  the  details.  Our  thought,  in  both  memory  capac- 
ity and  its  conscious  manipulation,  is  severely  limited. 
Technology  therefore  has  been  developed  partly  to 
facilitate  and  extend  our  problem  solving  strategies. 
This  is  the  crucial  point  of  technology-assisted  critical 
thinking  instruction: 

Students  need  to  be  explicitly  taught  how  to  use 
technology  to  relieve  complex  processing  demands 
so  that  they  can  focus  on  finding  solution  paths, 
instead  of  using  their  limited  information-pro- 
cessing  resources  to  maintain  information  in  work- 
ing memory,  (p.  11) 

As  a result,  in  critical  thinking  class,  the  instructor's 
knowledge  and  the  capability  of  new  technology  will 
need  to  be  emphasized  as  new  criteria  in  pedagogy. 

In  addition  to  case  study,  several  approaches  are 
available  in  teaching  and  modeling  thinking  pro- 
cesses. The  discussion  method  urges  students  to  make 
their  ideas  visible  by  sharing  their  thinking  paths  with 
the  teacher  and  classmates.  Like  case  study,  the  learn- 
ing outcomes  will  be  focused  less  on  the  facts  than  on 
thinking  processes  and  problem  solving  strategies. 
Similarly,  the  conference-style  method  supports  stu- 
dents' critical  thinking  skills  in  an  interpersonal  con- 
text, in  which  they  consider  the  interrelations  among 
their  thoughts  and  those  of  others.  In  the  conference 
method,  students  need  to  read  assigned  materials, 

KANAOKA , cont'd  on  p . 37. 
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Music  in  the  Classroom: 


Uniting  Folk  Songs  and  Holidays 
for  Interesting  Variety 

Leslie  Miller 

Pusan  University  of  Foreign  Studies 


Music  touches  all  of  us  in  fundamental  ways. 

It  awakens  interest;  evokes  emotion,  and 
stimulates  the  imagination.  Music  stirs 
memories,  banishes  boredom,  and  creates  a harmoni- 
ous atmosphere  in  the  classroom.  With  all  of  that 
going  for  it,  imagine  how  useful  it  can  be  for  a class  that 
is  studying  English  as  a foreign  language.  In  this  article 
I give  a brief  overview  of  music  in  the  classroom,  then 
discuss  the  fruitful  pairing  of  folk  music  and  holidays 
in  some  detail.  Finally  I discuss  ways  of  presenting 
songs  for  learning,  and  as  an  appendix  offer  an  anno- 
tated list  of  some  useful  resources  for  teaching  lan- 
guage through  song. 

Music  in  the  Classroom 

Music  and  rhythm  help  with  memorization.  Isn't  it  easy 
to  remember  the  alphabet  song  or  B-I-N-G-O  from  your 
own  childhood  or  English  study?  Probably  everyone 
who  has  ever  studied  a foreign  language,  if  they  remem- 
ber nothing  else,  can  still  sing  the  first  song  they  learned 
in  that  language.  Music  and  rhythm  are  effective  tech- 
niques for  vocabulary  acquisition  and  phonological 
learning  (Medina,  1990;  Karimer,  1984). 

Songs  naturally  introduce  pronunciation,  gram- 
matical structures  and  idiomatic  expressions  of  the 
language. 

With  proper  selection,  songs  can  be  used  at  any  level 
of  language  skill.  B-I-N-G-O  works  well  with  the  small- 
est children,  whereas  Starving  to  Death  on  a Government 
Claim  might  be  best  held  in  reserve  for  more  advanced 
students  who  have  had  some  work  experience  so  they 
can  empathize  with  the  farmer  in  the  song. 

Children,  especially,  sing  while  working  or  playing, 
but  the  prevalence  of  sea  chanteys  in  the  American 
Northeast  and  farmers'  songs  in  Japan  show  that  this 
practice  is  not  restricted  to  the  young.  Even  such 
simple  things  as  nursery  rhymes  help  language  and 
speech  development  because  of  pitch  awareness,  dy- 
namics, tempo  and  meter  (McCarthy,  1985).  Since 
they  are  often  highly  repetitive  and  melodically  simple, 
action  songs  help  to  build  good  listening  and  speaking 
(or  singing)  skills  which,  in  turn,  aid  clear  and  effective 
reading  ability. 


Teenagers  are  of  course  attracted  to  music,  as  well. 
They  spend  a lot  of  time  listening  to  popular  music,  on 
TV  or  with  personal  cassette  or  disc  players.  Capitaliz- 
ing on  this  interest,  Murphey  (1987)  has  developed  a 
number  of  music  related  activities  for  an  international 
sports  and  language  camp  in  Switzerland.  He  includes 
the  study  of  music  appreciation,  group  and  individual 
reports  about  musicians,  and  reports  about  the  music 
industry. 

The  teacher  who  uses  music  can  also  take  advantage 
of  the  affective  aspects  of  group  singing.  It  lowers  the 
walls  between  people,  subdues  competitive  instincts, 
and  builds  camaraderie  in  their  place.  Even  students 
who  are  very  shy,  who  may  never  sing  above  a whis- 
per, are  still  participating  in  the  class  activity,  still 
belong  to  the  group  and  contribute  to  its  song. 

One  variation  of  singing  is  choral  reading.  A 
chant,  a poem,  or  a song  without  music  can  be 
used.  McCauley  and  McCauley  (1992)  note  four 
factors  affecting  children's  language  acquisition 
that  are  enhanced  by  choral  reading:  (a)  a low- 
anxiety  environment,  (b)  repeated  practice,  (c)  com- 
prehensible input,  and  (d)  drama. 

Interest  and  motivation  are  enhanced  through  the 
use  of  music  in  the  classroom.  A well-prepared  lesson 
with  a novel  approach  can  be  much  more  vivid,  thereby 
more  memorable,  for  the  learner.  Many  different  kinds 
of  music  have  been  used  in  language  classes,  including 
classical,  pop,  rock,  rap  and  jazz.  One  especially  suitable 
musical  form  for  language  teaching  is  folk  song. 

Students  who  sing  are  involved  in  enjoyable  exercises 
in  pronunciation,  vocabulary,  language  structure,  and 
rhythm.  Students  who  sing  folks  songs  are  also  connect- 
ing with  cultural  messages:  the  hopes  and  frustrations, 
joys  and  sorrows,  history  and  values,  even  geography  of 
the  people  and  land  they  sing  about. 

Teachers  who  want  to  include  a multicultural  dimen- 
sion to  their  classrooms  will  find  that  using  American 
folk  songs,  for  example,  in  their  lessons  can  convey  a 
sense  of  the  many  cultures  which  American  culture 
comprises  while  teaching  the  English  language. 

(In  this  paper  I discuss  the  holidays  and  songs  most 
familiar  to  me — those  of  the  United  States  and  North 
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America.  But  readers  no  doubt  will  find  it  easy  to 
substitute  comparable  themes,  holidays,  and  songs 
from  other  countries.  A topic  for  another  paper  could 
be  "Throughout  the  year,  throughout  the  world;  The- 
matically linked  folk  songs  and  holidays  of  many 
nations.") 

Folk  music,  in  particular,  accommodates  the  dimen- 
sions of  history  and  culture  that  holidays  introduce.  It 
provides  many  opportunities  for  discussion  and  cul- 
tural awareness.  And  it  is  usually  easy  to  sing  or  play. 

Folk  music  has  been  defined  as  music,  instrumental 
and  vocal,  which  has  become  so  much  a part  of  the 
heritage  of  a group  or  nation  that  there  is  a feeling  of 
common  ownership,  whether  or  not  the  composers  are 
known  (Daly,  1987).  As  a carrier  of  a group's  culture,  folk 
music  is  an  ideal  medium  for  introducing  cultural 
referents  into  the  EFL  classroom.  Additional  character- 
istics of  folk  music  are  that  it  is  (a)  representative  of  a 
group,  (b)  functional:  recording  history,  expressing 
emotion,  helping  people  work  or  play,  and  telling  a 
story,  (c)  orally  transmitted,  (d)  simply  constructed,  and 
(e)  prone  to  change  and  variation.  These  are  all  traits 
that  make  it  suitable  for  the  classroom,  especially  the  last. 

American  folk  songs  have  not  just  originated  on  the 
North  American  continent,  but  come  from  all  over  the 
world.  The  goals,  motives,  outlooks,  and  traditions  of 
a people  are  mirrored  in  their  music,  and  immigrants 
brought  their  music  with  them  to  America.  Some  of 
these  have  then  become  characteristic  of  regions  where 
they  settled:  French  Acadian  influences  in  the  South, 
English  ballads  common  in  the  Northeast  and  Appala- 
chia, and  Latin  influences  in  the  music  of  the  South- 
west. African  rhythms  and  music  forms  have  spread 
across  the  continent  in  spirituals,  jazz,  and  the  blues. 

While  folk  songs  carry  these  general  impressions  of 
a people,  they  also  focus  on  common  men  and  women. 
When  students  sing  these  songs  they  "step  into  the 
shoes  of  the  people  they  sing  about."  (Seidman,  1985). 
The  songs  provide  insight  into  the  values  of  the  people 
who  sang  them,  whether  long  ago  or  more  recently. 

Folk  songs  are  also  historical  documents,  they  pre- 
serve a memory  of  working  conditions,  the  trials  and 
triumphs,  the  hopes  and  hardships  of  their  origina- 
tors. As  Ames  (1960)  observes,  however,  songs  may 
contain  a mix  of  humor,  bitterness  and  pessimism  that 
hide  heartache  behind  the  laughter.  That' s a rich  field 
of  discussion  ready  for  plowing  by  the  enterprising 
language  teacher. 

Every  section  of  the  country  has  its  own  songs  that 
can  be  used  to  introduce  regional  differences  to  learn- 
ers. Geography,  history  or  occupations  can  be  ad- 
dressed through  regional  music.  Other  songs  take  in 
the  entire  country  and  express  the  love  and  pride  that 
Americans  have  for  their  nation.  America  the  Beautiful 
and  the  more  popular  verses  of  This  Land  is  Your  Land 
(originally  a protest  song)  are  two  that  voice  these 
emotions  particularly  well.  Let  your  students  take  one 
of  these  and  rewrite  it  for  Japan.  How  about  " This  land 
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is  your  land,  this  land  is  my  land,  from  Fujiyama  to 
Okinawa,  from  Nagano's  forests  to  Sakurajima , this  land 
was  made  for  you  and  me”7 

Holidays  as  an  Organizing  Factor 
For  teachers  who  may  need  to  explain  their  methods 
and  choices  of  lesson  material  or  may  wonder  how  to 
use  and  organize  music,  here  are  some  suggestions  and 
some  organizing  ideas. 

Holidays  provide  a very  natural  reason  for  introduc- 
ing music  into  the  EFL  classroom.  They  are  celebrated 
for  a variety  of  reasons,  religious  and  secular.  They 
provide  diverse  perspectives  on  life  and  death,  work 
and  leisure.  If  highlighted  at  their  appropriate  time 
during  the  year,  their  intermittent  appearance  helps 
keep  interest  high  and  builds  excitement. 

Holidays  are  an  appropriate  time  to  do  something 
different,  something  special.  Holiday  celebrations  can 
alter  the  school  schedule  and  raise  a number  of  ques- 
tions for  the  non-native  student.  What  is  this  holiday 
all  about?  Why  do  people  recognize  this  particular 
day?  How  is  it  celebrated?  Are  there  any  special  gifts, 
ceremonies,  clothes,  food,  music  associated  with  it? 
What  meaning  does  it  have  for  individuals? 

Questions  like  these  can  be  addressed  through  dis- 
cussions of  the  songs  used  to  recognize  each  holiday. 
If  there  is  no  traditional  music  for  a particular  holiday, 
you  can  use  music  that  ties  into  an  appropriate  theme. 
For  example,  the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
has  only  recently  been  established  as  a national  holi- 
day so  it  has  no  music  traditionally  associated  with  it. 
However,  it  brings  to  mind  the  plight  of  the  African 
slave  who  was  brought  to  America,  the  long  struggle  to 
gain  freedom,  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1960s, 
and  the  ongoing  effort  to  eliminate  racism  in  America. 
One  or  more  of  these  ideas  can  be  targeted  for  class- 
room discussion. 

Vocabulary  lessons  and  spelling  exercises  naturally 
evolve  as  lyrics  are  introduced  to  the  class.  Grammar 
points  can  be  highlighted,  as  well  as  poetic  style.  You 
can  easily  extend  a lesson  into  related  themes,  for 
example,  explore  idioms  that  come  from  baseball  after 
singing  Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Game,  or  geography 
after  singing  This  Land  is  Your  Land. 

Exploring  how  North  Americans  cel- 
ebrate a holiday  is  a wonderful  in- 
troduction for  beginning  a 
multicultural  discussion.  Do 
other  countries  have 
similar  holidays? 

Where  did  the 
American  holidays  come 
from?  How  have  they  changed  over 
time  and  location?  Writing  exer- 
cises readily  flow  out  of  these  dis- 
cussions: perhaps  comparing  and 
contrasting  the  students'  own 
holidays  or  historical  events. 
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Holidays  provide  the  teacher  with  a wide  spec- 
trum of  topics  to  choose  from,  and  a variety  of 
approaches  to  the  topic.  They  allow  someone  to  dip 
into  the  pool  of  history  at  critical  times  or  at 
interesting  turning  points:  discovery,  settlement, 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Civil  War,  the  civil 
rights  movement.  Folk  songs  can  give  a glimpse  of 
life  through  many  eyes:  children,  farmers,  cow- 
boys, patriots,  slaves  and  protesters.  They  can  cover 
the  territory  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 

Everyone  looks  forward  to  a holiday.  Students,  in 
particular,  look  for  a break  in  the  routine,  and  their 
natural  curiosity  can  be  used  to  enhance  music-cen- 
tered lessons  when  tied  into  the  calendar. 

Holiday  Suggestions 

Listed  below  are  some  selected  American  holidays  in 
the  order  they  occur  in  the  school  calendar.  (The 
school  year  begins  in  the  Fall  and  ends  in  late  Spring.) 
Some  possible  themes  and  accompanying  songs  are 
suggested  as  examples.  Usually,  a class  can  handle  one 
or  two  new  songs  at  a time,  so  don't  use  all  the  songs 
at  once.  Learn  some  ahead  of  time,  or  build  your 
repertoire  over  the  years.  Some  additional  ideas  perti- 
nent to  that  day  or  topic  are  given. 

Labor  Day — First  Monday  in  September 
In  the  United  States,  most  schools  begin  right  after 
Labor  Day  in  Autumn.  It's  the  unofficial  end  of  sum- 
mer, celebrated  mostly  as  a day  off  from  work,  a last 
weekend  for  going  to  the  beach,  and  the  last  big  day  for 
picnics.  The  original  idea  of  honoring  laborers  is 
slowly  being  lost. 

Theme:  work  ethic  in  America. 

Songs:  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel;  I've  Been  Working  on  the 
Railroad;  Drill,  Ye  Tarriers,  Drill;  Starving  to  Death  on 
My  Government  Claim. 

Columbus  Day — Second  Monday  in  October 
Themes:  U.S.  geography,  love  of  country,  Italian- 
American  culture. 

Songs:  This  Land  is  Your  Land;  America  the  Beautiful 

Thanksgiving — Fourth  Thursday  in  November 
Theme:  history,  religious  values 
Songs:  My  Country'  Tis  of  Thee;  God  Bless  America 
Other:  The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag;  "In  God 
We  Trust"  printed  on  all  money. 

Christmas — December  25 
Theme:  family  values 

Songs:  Over  the  River  and  Through  the  Woods;  Santa 
Claus  is  Coming  to  Town;  I'm  Dreaming  of  a White 
Christmas;  Rudolph  the  Red  Nosed  Reindeer 
Other:  The  Night  Before  Christmas,  traditional  story. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Birthday — Third  Monday  in 
January 

Theme:  African  American  history,  civil  rights,  protest 
and  the  ability  of  people  to  change  the  government. 
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Songs:  Many  Thousands  Gone;  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot; 
We  Shall  Overcome 

Other:  Martin  Luther  King' s speech  "I  Have  a Dream," 
Lincoln' s Gettysburg  Address 

President's  Day — Third  Monday  in  February 
Theme:  History  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  democracy, 
freedom 

Songs:  Yankee  Doodle 

Other:  The  Bill  of  Rights,  Preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Declaration  of  Independence 

Memorial  Day — Last  Monday  in  May 
Theme:  history  of  the  Civil  War,  remembrance  of  the 
dead 

Songs:  Dixie;  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
Other:  The  Gettysburg  Address  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln 

Independence  Day— July  4 

Theme:  independence,  love  of  country,  summer  ac- 
tivities 

Songs:  The  Star  Spangled  Banner;  Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball 
Game 

Other:  The  Declaration  of  Independence 

Getting  Started  in  Your  Classroom 
To  introduce  the  novelty  of  singing  in  school,  begin 
singing  with  the  class  for  a while  before  you  try  a lesson 
plan  based  on  music.  Start  with  an  occasional  song  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  either  related  to  a topic  or  just  for 
fun.  Once  the  class  is  accustomed  to  the  activity,  and 
have  a small  repertoire  of  songs  they  enjoy,  they  are 
ready  to  turn  their  attention  to  more  of  the  meaning 
that  can  be  gotten  out  of  a particular  song.  The  novelty 
won't  overwhelm  the  content  and  you  can  move  fairly 
smoothly  into  the  lesson  with  less  distraction. 

Lessons  can  follow  a common  format,  whatever 
their  theme  and  treatment.  Begin  with  a song  or  two, 
clear  up  vocabulary  and  expressions,  then  sing  them 
again  a couple  of  times  to  become  more  familiar  with 
them.  Following  that,  work  with  whatever  material 
has  been  prepared  (culture,  history,  geography,  val- 
ues, expressions,  reading,  writing,  discussion,  etc.), 
and  finish  with  a song. 

If  students  already  know  one  song,  add  another, 
but  don't  overload  the  class  with  new  material:  two 
new  songs  is  plenty.  Sometimes,  it  doesn't  take  much 
to  frustrate  slower  learners  and  they  may  just  hum 
along  instead  of  singing  the  words,  so  watch  how 
they'  re  doing. 

Non-musicians  need  not  be  stymied  in  their  desire 
to  use  music  in  their  classrooms.  In  fact,  Cox  (1991) 
says  that  "students  prefer  that  I murder  the  song  in 
front  of  the  class  for  them.  . . . The  worse  I sing  the 
more  I captivate  my  audience."  The  aim,  however, 
isn't  to  be  an  entertainer,  but  to  get  the  students 
actively  involved.  The  main  point  is  to  sing  with  them, 
not  to  sing  to  them. 
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If  you  don't  play  an  instrument,  use  recorded  music. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  recorded  songs  is  that  they 
have  a much  fuller  sound  than  you  can  produce  alone 
in  front  of  the  class.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of 
recorded  music  is  that  you  don't  have  the  flexibility  to 
vary  the  tempo,  slowing  down  on  difficult  passages 
and  speeding  up  as  students  get  comfortable  with  the 
chorus.  Perhaps  you  have  old  records  laying  around, 
or  students  might  be  willing  to  loan  ones  they  have. 
Tapes  of  old  songs  are  often  fairly  inexpensive  in  big 
music  stores.  Here  again  folk  songs  have  an  advantage; 
most  are  in  the  public  domain,  so  cheap  but  fully 
adequate  generic  recordings  are  plentiful. 

If  you  know  someone  who  plays  an  instrument, 
record  the  music  before  class.  Record  it  twice,  first  at 
the  normal  tempo,  then  at  a slower  one.  In  class,  listen 
first,  reading  along  with  the  words  at  the  normal 
tempo.  Then  use  the  slower  tempo  to  learn  and  prac- 
tice. Finally,  it's  easy  to  rewind  to  the  beginning  and 
sing  it  up  to  speed. 

Perhaps  you  could  get  a musician  to  come  and  help 
you,  a guitarist  or  someone  who  plays  a banjo,  saxo- 
phone, electronic  keyboard,  or  any  other  portable 
instrument.  There  may  be  music  students  in  your 
school  who  could  come  in  during  their  free  time.  Make 
arrangements  with  the  music  teacher  to  give  them 
extra  credit. 

Better  yet,  learn  to  play  the  guitar  yourself.  It's  not 
really  a matter  of  talent,  it's  more  a matter  of  nerve. 
Learning  a few  simple  chords  and  a couple  of  rhythmic 
strumming  patterns  allows  you  to  play  hundreds  of 
songs,  and  they  can  be  mastered  in  a few  weeks.  Setting 
the  rhythm,  pace  and  tune  is  the  main  thing. 

Whatever  your  source  of  music,  be  sure  to  include 
sufficient  repetitions  when  introducing  a song.  Think 
how  many  times  you  hear  a song  before  you  feel 
comfortable  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  don't  beat  it  to 
death  with  too  much  practice.  Three  times  through  is 
usually  plenty.  Remember,  you  can  use  the  songs  any- 
time, so  you'll  get  more  practice  as  time  goes  on. 

Put  the  words  on  big  sheets  of  paper  and  post  them 
at  the  front  of  the  room.  That's  better  than  individual 
song  sheets,  because  then  everyone  has  their  chin  up 
for  singing,  and  eyes  up  front  where  the  teacher  can 
monitor  progress.  Make  individual  song  sheets  for 
later,  when  you've  got  a repertoire  to  work  with. 

Do  the  vocabulary  work  at  the  beginning,  in  the 
middle,  or  at  the  end,  wherever  it's  most  appropriate  for 
the  song  and  lesson.  Vary  it  to  keep  things  fresh.  Try  a 
fill-in-the-blank  sometime,  letting  them  listen  for  the 
words  you  sing,  or  have  them  add  their  own  words. 

Add  gestures  of  one  kind  or  another  to  add  to  the 
fun,  and  to  the  learning.  People  have  different  learn- 
ing styles,  so  motion  is  particularly  appropriate  for 
tactile  learners.  Besides,  everyone  enjoys  the  opportu- 
nity to  move  around  a bit. 

Folk  music  and  holidays,  what  a wonderful  combi- 
nation for  language  learning  and  cultural  awareness: 


Build  up  your  nerve  and  try  it  in  your  classroom, 
you're  sure  to  be  pleased  with  the  results. 
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Person-to-Person  Network  Skills 


Timothy  Kiggell 


Like  its  sister  book  NEXUS > LEXUS  focuses  on  practical  communication 
ability  for  college-age  students.  Every  page  presents  a balance  of  dynamic 
and  relevant  speaking  and  listening  activities  to  help  students 
communicate  more  effectively.  


easy  to  use  format 


■ warm  up  a lively  illustration 
and  accompanying  questions 
set  the  topic 

■ language  focus  important 
language  functions  with 
controlled  practice 

■ guess  work  students  choose 
from  the  possible  outcomes 

■ pair  work  students  work 
together  with  listening  and 
speaking  activities 


extension 


Each  unit  finishes  with  a 
project  to  give  students  the 
opportunity  to  practice 
communication  skills  in  a 
creative  and  exciting  context. 


For  further  information  contact  our  ELT  HOTLINE  at: 

^ Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-8582  E-mail:  info@mlh.co.jp 


Please  send  a sample  of  LEXUSEH  NEXUS\3  (please  tick  one).  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 


Name:  School: 


Address:  Home  □ School  □ 
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TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 
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Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 
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Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303, 3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 

Tel:  06-6245-9995  Fax:  06-6245-9996 

WWW  http://www.mlh.co.jp  e-mail  info@mlh.co.jp 

Developing  Fluency  with  Conversation  Strategies 

Tom  Kenny  / Linda  Woo 


Nice  Talking  With  You  is  the  first  text  of  its  kind  to  take 
a systematic,  head-on  approach  to  conversation  strategy 
instruction.  It  focuses  on  the  conversation  strategies  that 
every  student  needs  to  master  to  develop  conversational 
fluency.  Nice  Talking  With  You  helps  students  maximize 
the  time  they  spend  speaking  English,  and  emphasizes 
learner  awareness  by  guiding  students  to  notice  the 
English  they  use  and  hear. 

Nice  Talking  With  You 

• guides  learners  through  a limited  number  of 
Conversation  Strategies  (HINTS)  that  can  be  used  in 
any  conversation,  regardless  of  topic 

• provides  a structured  "free"  practice  that  encourages 
students  to  stay  in  English  as  they  master  HINTS 

• allows  students  to  gain  from  interactions  with  many 
different  partners 

• is  ideal  for  large  classes  of  false  beginners 

• is  intended  for  first  or  second  year  junior 
college/university  learners 

• comes  with  a cassette  of  conversations  adapted 
from  actual  learner  conversations 


For  further  information  contact  our  ELT  HOTLINE  at: 


Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-8582  E-mail:  info@mlh.co.jp 


Please  send  a sample  of  Nice  Talking  With  You.  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name: School: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 
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Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 

Tel:  06-6245-9995  Fax:  06-6245-9996 
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University  Students' 
Perceptions  of 
Pair  Work  Tasks 

Peter  Burden 


Teachers  have  for  many  years  used  pair  work  as  a 
panacea  for  large  classes  and  the  accompanying 
problem  of  individual  speaking  time.  Long  and 
Porter  (1985)  outline  some  arguments  for  pair  work, 
noting  that  it  gives  students  greater  practice  opportu- 
nities and  allows  students  to  escape  from  traditional 
teacher-fronted  lessons  where  the  teacher  often  asks 
questions  to  which  the  answer  is  already  known.  It 
also  individualises  the  lesson,  as  the  student  is  away 
from  the  public  arena  and  is  thus  free  to  speak  without 
inhibition  with  classmates  rather  than  practicing  lan- 
guage for  its  own  sake.  Slightly  more  complicated  is 
the  claim  that  pairwork  involves  negotiation  of  mean- 
ing or  communicative  consensus  which  leads  to  gram- 
matical learning:  Arguing  that  "attentiveness  and 
involvement"  are  necessary  for  successful  communi- 
cation Gass  and  Seliger  (1991)  maintain,  "It  is  pre- 
cisely active  involvement  that  is  the  facilitator  of 
communication  in  that  it  charges  the  input  and  allows 
it  to  penetrate  deeply"  (p.  219). 

However,  do  our  students  share  our  enthusiasm 
for  the  pedagogical  and  psychological  raison  d'etre 
for  pair  work,  or  do  they  see  it  in  such  terms  as  the 
chance  for  the  teacher  to  have  a rest  from  doing  the 
talking?  Are  our  students  in  Japan,  often  using  pair 
work  in  monolingual  dyads,  equally  convinced  of 
its  value?  Many  have  come  through  a rigorous 
university  entrance  exam,  preparation  for  which 
often  entailed  traditional,  teacher-fronted  lessons, 
and  so  perhaps  have  not  been  socialised  to  pair 
work  as  a learning  tool.  This  paper  aims  to  examine 
learner  perceptions  and  attempts  to  explain  teacher 
and  learner  mismatches. 

Background:  The  penguin  in  the  tuxedo 
In  two  English  Conversation  classes  at  different  uni- 
versities I assigned  the  same  pair  work  activities  in  the 
same  week.  Students  each  received  a handout  which  I 
had  prepared  of  symbols  ranging  from  everyday  traffic 
signs  to  fairly  obscure  symbols  found  on  packaging. 
The  object  of  the  task  was  (in  pairs)  to  use  modals  (such 
as  may,  might,  could  etc.)  and  adverbs  (probably,  per- 
haps, and  maybe).  The  students  were  to  ask  and  answer, 
agree  and  disagree,  concede  opinions  and  explain 
interpretations  and  generally  to  "negotiate  meaning." 


Students  in  Class  A attend  a small,  private  univer- 
sity. There  were  only  twelve  students,  second-year  or 
above,  studying  English  as  an  elective  subject.  Class  B 
consisted  of  fifty-two  freshmen  at  a national  univer- 
sity studying  English  as  a compulsory  subject.  They 
were  all  education  majors,  many  of  whom  told  me  that 
they  hoped  to  become  English  teachers. 

Class  A managed  to  fulfil  the  goals  of  the  activity 
most  satisfactorily.  I had  to  draw  the  exercise  to  a close, 
as  the  students  were  so  engrossed  in  attempting  to 
communicate  their  ideas  and  to  share  opinions  that 
the  exercise  went  over  the  allotted  time.  It  created  a 
humorous  atmosphere  and  the  task  obviously  stretched 
their  imagination.  A symbol  of  a penguin  wearing  a 
bow  tie  and  tuxedo  led  to  some  interesting  specula- 
tions. The  students  were  aware  of,  and  sympathetic 
towards  their  partners,  attempting  to  keep  conversa- 
tions going  and  paraphrasing  when  misunderstand- 
ings occurred. 

However,  in  contrast,  many  students  in  Class  B 
seemed  to  display  a poor  motivation  to  learn.  Using 
Good  and  Brophy's  (1990,  p.  47)  definition,  this 
meant  a tendency  to  find  the  task  meaningless,  which 
led  to  a low  persistence  in  on-task  behaviour.  In  short, 
many  students  did  not  seem  to  want  to  put  their 
language  skills  to  communicative  use,  consistently 
choosing  the  quickest  route  to  close  the  conversa- 
tion, often  without  any  negotiation.  I did  observe 
students  engrossed  in  conversations,  but  in  their 
mother  tongue,  and  not  about  the  task,  while  many 
were  desultorily  flicking  through  pages  of  their  text- 
book or  looking  out  of  the  window.  Perhaps  most 
unfortunate  of  all,  some  were  studiously  ignoring 
their  partners,  indicating  that  they  probably  had  not 
even  attempted  to  start  the  task.  Overall,  they  seemed 
to  be  waiting  for  the  "proper"  lesson  to  resume. 
During  the  subsequent  class  discussion  I was  asked  for 
my  interpretation  of  the  penguin  in  a tuxedo.  Recall- 
ing the  imaginative  responses  of  Class  A,  I replied  that 
I did  not  know  for  sure  but  it  could  mean  a public 
restroom,  or  a refrigerated  area  or  perhaps  directions 
to  a ballroom  for  social  dancing.  This  was  evidently 
an  unsatisfactory  answer  for  some  students,  one  of 
whom  flung  down  his  pen  in  exasperation  as  if  to  say, 
"Now,  what  was  the  point  of  that  exercise?" 
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Why  is  there  a gap  between  teacher  intention  and 
learner  interpretation? 

Nunan  (1990)  writes  that  the  effectiveness  of  a 
programme  depends  on  the  expectations  of  the  learn- 
ers, and  if  their  subjective  needs  and  perceptions 
related  to  the  learning  process  are  not  taken  into 
account,  there  can  be  a "mismatch"  of  ideas. 
Kumaravadivelu  (1991)  in  agreement  notes  that  "the 
narrower  the  gap  between  teacher  intention  and 
learner  interpretation  of  a given  task,  the  greater  are 
the  chances  of  achieving  desired  learning  outcomes" 
(p.  98).  Class  B,  therefore  seemed  to  have  misconcep- 
tions and  some  possible  explanations  are  summarised 
below: 

Strategic  Misconception 

This  refers  to  teacher  and  learner  perceptions  of  the 
objectives  of  learning  tasks.  Ellis  (1988,  p.  202)  draws 
a distinction  between  a "content"  syllabus  which 
states  the  target  knowledge  as  a product,  and  a "proce- 
dural" syllabus  which  describes  the  kind  of  behavior 
which  the  learner  will  have  to  undertake  in  order  to 
develop  second  language  knowledge.  In  the  "penguin 
in  a tuxedo"  exercise,  learning  was  seen  as  a cognitive 
task  which  needs  automaticity  and  integration  of 
skills  through  meaningful  opportunities  for  students 
to  demonstrate  understanding  of  modals  and  adverbs. 
The  aim  of  the  task  was  to  generate  discussion  and 
negotiated  conversation.  All  too  often  the  students 
used  the  simplest  strategies  to  reach  a conclusion  as 
quickly  as  possible,  since  they  interpreted  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  task  to  be  its  successful  completion, 
rather  than  sustained  discussion. 

Pedagogic  Misconception 

The  students'  observed  confusion  of  process  and  final 
product  led  them  to  perceive  me  as  the  ultimate 
supplier  of  the  correct  answer  at  the  end  of  the  task. 
Therefore,  the  students  felt  that  they  did  not  have  to 
try  very  hard  or  persist  in  coming  up  with  an  answer 
during  the  exercise.  This  led  to  the  frustration  I noted 
earlier  of  a student  flinging  down  his  pen  when  I stated 
that  I was  unsure  of  a symbol's  meaning.  The  students 
did  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  a concrete  answer  in 
front  of  them. 

Methodological  Mismatch 

Good  and  Brophy  (1990,  p.  409)  note  that  task  rel- 
evance is  the  learner's  perception  of  how  instruction  is 
related  to  their  personal  needs  or  goals.  Those  instru- 
mental needs  are  served  when  the  content  of  the 
lesson  matches  what  the  students  themselves  believe 
they  need.  Some  students  may  prefer  traditional  types 
of  learning  with  a desire  for  accuracy  and  a clear  sense 
of  progression.  When  students  value  error  correction 
highly,  the  communicative  approach,  with  its  game- 
like activities  and  pictures,  may  seem  artificial  and  be 
relatively  unpopular. 
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Learning  Style  Mismatch 

Oxford  et  al.  (1992,  p.  440)  write  that  learning  styles 
are  "biologically  and  developmen tally  imposed  sets  of 
characteristics  that  make  some  teaching  methods 
wonderful  for  some  and  terrible  for  others."  Reid 
(1987),  Hyland  (1994),  and  Ozeki  (1995)  conducted 
questionnaire  surveys  and  concluded  that  Japanese 
university  students  prefer  visual,  auditory,  kinesthetic, 
and  individual  learning  to  pair  or  group  work.  Many  of 
the  students'  classroom  orientation  influenced  their 
behaviour  particularly  in  terms  of  value  placed  on  and 
attention  given  to  learning  tasks. 

Student  Mismatch 

Some  students  in  class  B were  ignoring  their  partners, 
displaying  a lack  of  "learner  receptiveness"  (Allright  and 
Bailey,  1994,  p.158),  whereby  "able"  students  may  feel 
"they  have  nothing  to  gain"  from  interacting  with  "less 
efficient"  students  who  in  turn  feel  demoralised  by  the 
perceived  superior  performance  of  their  partner. 

Motivational  Mismatch 

Berwick  and  Ross  (1989)  write  that  the  pressure  of 
university  entrance  exams  channels  motivation  to 
leam  into  proficiency  with  little  communicative  value. 
This  extrinsic  motivation  drops  off  when  the  student 
enters  a university  and  English  is  often  seen  as  having 
little  purpose. 

"Mug  and  Jug"  Theory 

Arguably,  previous  learning  experiences  during  high 
school,  with  the  near  synonymous  grammar-transla- 
tion approach,  with  its  overemphasis  on  language  rules, 
have  influenced  the  students.  Even  though  the 
Monbusho  seems  to  support  more  communicative  teach- 
ing (Ministry,  1997),  teachers  have  complained  that 
approved  textbooks  are  boring  and  lack  authentic  lan- 
guage and  communicative  activities  (Templin,  1997). 
High  school  education  is  based  essentially  on  the  tradi- 
tional "mug  and  jug"  theory  (Rogers,  1983,  p.  136),  in 
which  the  teachers  ask  themselves,  "How  can  I make  the 
mug  hold  still  while  I fill  it  from  the  jug  with  these  facts 
that  the  curriculum  planners  and  I regard  as  valuable?" 
The  freshman  student  may  see  the  role  of  the  teacher  to 
impart  knowledge,  and  so  the  communicative  class- 
room, where  feedback  and  correction  play  less  of  a role, 
may  call  for  a cultural  leap  and  thus  disconcert  students. 

The  Rationale  for  the  Questionnaire 
To  get  some  tentative  data  about  these  questions,  I 
decided  to  give  a questionnaire  based  on  attitudes 
towards  pair  work  to  a third  group  of  students,  na- 
tional university  freshmen  at  the  end  of  their  first 
semester.  Would  the  students,  as  Hyland  (1994)  ob- 
served, be  more  accepting  of  pair  work  over  a period  of 
time,  or  would  the  findings  back  up  the  observations 
of  Class  B that  pair  work  is  not  always  seen  as  a valid 
learning  instrument? 
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Questionnaire 

Question  1 

Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Undecided 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

I like  to  learn  by  . . . 

Reading 

20 

52 

23 

5 

1 

Studying  grammar 

8 

39 

21 

28 

4 

Talking  with  the  teacher 

32 

40 

19 

6 

1 

Listening  to  the  tapes 

20 

42 

28 

8 

3 

Repeating  after  the  teacher 

18 

37 

34 

11 

1 

Pair  work 

35 

42 

21 

3 

1 

Translating  from  Japanese 

7 

32 

43 

15 

4 

Question  2 

Strongly 

Agree 

Undecided 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Agree 

Disagree 

Pair  work  is  good  because  I can  practice  new  words 

and  grammar 

11 

47 

27 

13 

0 

Pair  work  is  not  good  because  I don't  like  talking 

in  English  with  a Japanese  person 

1 

5 

19 

53 

22 

Pair  work  is  good  because  I can  learn  new  words 

from  my  partner 

Pair  work  is  not  good  because  my  mistakes 

are 

10 

40 

34 

16 

1 

not  corrected 

4 

22 

26 

33 

16 

Pair  work  is  good  because  I can  choose  the  words 

I want  to  say 

29 

46 

24 

8 

1 

Pair  work  is  not  good  because  I like  working  alone 
Pair  work  is  good  because  I learn  better  by  doing 

0 

4 

8 

45 

43 

something 

19 

61 

17 

3 

19 

Question  3:  In  pair  work  when  you  or  your  partner  don't  understand , what  do  you  do? 

Never 

Rarely 

Sometimes 

Often 

Always 

Give  up 

12 

34 

43 

11 

1 

Try  to  find  a different  word 

4 

14 

29 

42 

11 

Speak  in  Japanese 

1 

8 

39 

45 

8 

Guess  your  partner's  meaning 

0 

10 

37 

40 

12 

Start  the  conversation  again 

2 

22 

36 

32 

8 

Gesture  or  mime 

11 

24 

29 

29 

8 

Translate  from  Japanese  into  English 

3 

22 

41 

30 

3 

Use  a dictionary 

22 

28 

19 

21 

10 

Just  wait.  Maybe  your  partner  will  help 

8 

25 

40 

24 

4 

Question  4:  In  pair  work , how  often  do  you  . . . 

? 

Never 

Rarely 

Sometimes 

Often 

Always 

Ignore  your  partner 

71 

13 

14 

2 

0 

Talk  about  something  else  in  Japanese 

9 

35 

34 

22 

1 

Sleep 

91 

8 

1 

0 

0 

Read  the  next  few  pages  of  your  textbook 

39 

35 

17 

8 

1 

Do  other  homework 

81 

13 

2 

2 

2 

Look  at  your  diary 

68 

15 

14 

2 

1 

Look  out  of  the  window 

44 

37 

14 

5 

0 

Sit  quietly  and  do  nothing 

52 

23 

19 

5 

0 

About  the  students 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

mean 

Did  they  like  the  course 

0 

1 

7 

10 

5 

3.8 

Enthusiam  in  studying 

0 

3 

6 

6 

8 

3.8 

Did  they  preview  the  material 

2 

5 

8 

6 

2 

3.4 

Did  they  understand  content 

0 

4 

7 

9 

3 

3.7 

Were  they  satisfied 

0 

2 

4 

7 

10 

3.7 

me 
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Recent  interest  in  learner-centered  education  im- 
plies that  all  who  participate  in  learning  have  a legiti- 
mate interest  in  its  quality  and  progress.  Students  are 
often  the  most  logical  evaluators  of  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  course  elements.  The  Monbusho  (1997) 
also  recognises  that  improvements  in  both  lesson 
content  and  teaching  method  rely  on  self-monitoring 
by  teachers  and  student  evaluation  of  the  extent  to 
which  classes  are  meeting  their  expectations. 

Results 

There  were  161  replies,  which  were  converted  to 
percentages.  Due  to  rounding,  the  figures  do  not 
always  total  100%. 

After  15  weeks  the  students  appear  to  have  become 
acclimatised,  to  a degree,  to  the  teaching  methods  of 
foreign  teachers.  There  is  a spread  of  learning  styles 
with  only  translation  being  seen  as  less  than  benefi- 
cial. It  is  clear  that  the  preferred  learning  instrument 
is  talking  to  the  teacher,  with  pair  work  also  highly 
favoured.  In  the  absence  of  direct  contact  with  the 
teacher,  pair  work  is  seen  as  the  next  best  option. 

This  seemingly  contradicts  Reid's  (1987)  results 
that  Japanese  students  had  a dislike  of  group  work,  as 
80%  stated  that  they  learned  better  by  doing  some- 
thing, with  88%  disagreeing  that  working  alone  is 
good.  However,  over  40%  doubt  whether  pair  work 
provides  sufficient  practice,  and  48%  say  that  they 
doubt  whether  they  could  learn  new  words  from  their 
partner,  indicating  that  they  perhaps  undervalue,  or 
are  unaware  of,  the  benefits  of  negotiating  meaning. 
Perhaps  students  need  to  be  shown  the  cognitive 
benefits  of  negotiation,  which  would  encourage  greater 
on-task  persistence. 

The  results  here  can  be  interpreted  positively  with 
only  a small  percentage  of  students  claiming  that 
they  never  use  strategies  when  there  are  misunder- 
standings in  pair  work.  However  a majority  of  stu- 
dents admitted  they  at  least  sometimes  gave  up  and 
over  90%  spoke  in  Japanese.  In  other  words,  most 
learners  at  some  point  can  not  adjust  their  speaking 
to  make  the  speech  production  comprehensible  to 
the  listener  and  are  thus  reducing  chances  of  lan- 
guage acquisition.  Varonis  and  Gass  (1985)  note  that 
learners  will  not  acquire  language  by  being  talked  at; 
they  have  to  be  actively  involved  in  negotiating  both 
the  quality  and  the  quantity.  Comprehensibility  is 
crucial  in  determining  whether  spoken  language 
works  as  input. 

Letting  the  students  into  the  picture 

Looking  back,  Class  A fulfilled  the  task-goals  and  was 
highly  motivated.  As  eight  of  the  12  had  undertaken 
a homestay,  they  perceived  the  similarities  between 
pair  work  and  "real  world"  dialogues,  while  Class  B 
was  unaware  of  the  objectives  at  either  the  curriculum 
or  individual  lesson  levels.  Although  they  have  pre- 
conceptions about  what  form  a learning  experience 


should  take,  they  may  be  ambivalent  about  expressing 
them,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  teacher's  job  to  teach. 
If  the  teacher  adopts  a less  authoritarian  role,  the 
students  may  feel  that  the  teacher  is  not  doing  the  job 
properly.  Since  students  often  translated  or  talked 
about  something  else  during  pair-work,  they  may  well 
have  felt  that  the  purpose  of  the  activity  was  relaxation 
rather  than  promotion  of  language  acquisition.  There- 
fore it  should  be  no  surprise  for  learners  to  let  L2 
communicative  opportunities  pass  if  it  is  more  conve- 
nient to  use  Japanese.  Yet  by  doing  so,  they  are  missing 
opportunities  to  create  modified  output. 

In  addressing  a range  of  learning  styles  which  are 
modified  by  the  teacher  when  explaining  the  value  of 
"communicative"  activities,  Tarone  and  Yule  (1989,  p. 
9)  talk  of  ways  in  which  both  teacher  and  student  can 
fulfill  their  expectations  of  what  counts  in  the  learn- 
ing experience:  "fight  'em,  join  'em,  or  channel  'em," 
with  the  last  being  perhaps  the  most  effective,  Brown 
(1994,  p.  176)  refers  to  "setting  the  climate":  impress- 
ing on  the  students  the  necessity  of  pair-work  practice 
for  future  success.  When  students  feel  that  the  direc- 
tions for  a task  are  not  clear,  or  are  unsure  of  the 
purpose,  "you  are  inviting  students  to  take  short  cuts 
via  the  native  language."  Therefore  the  teacher  needs 
to  encourage  knowledge  of  the  most  frequently  used 
rubrics  and  using  them  in  an  initial  learning  exercise 
or  game  should  ensure  future  understanding.  Brown 
goes  on  to  say  that  appealing  to  motivational  factors 
is  necessary  for  the  learners  to  see  the  real  uses  of 
English  in  their  own  lives.  Stevick  (1980)  has  noted 
that  successful  communication  is  dependent  on  atten- 
tiveness and  involvement  in  the  discourse  by  all  the 
participants,  leading  to  necessary  "charge." 

As  learning  takes  place  through  voluntary  interac- 
tion, the  threat  of  the  classroom  can  be  alleviated  if 
learners  are  psychologically  prepared.  In  order  to  im- 
press upon  students  the  importance  of  practice  for 
success,  the  teacher  could  prepare  a handout  for  the 
first  class  written  in  the  native  language  for  the  stu- 
dents to  read  because  they  will  be  more  willing  to 
participate  if  they  understand  how  classes  operate. 

Appropriate  pair  work  tasks 

Interestingly,  Pica  (1987)  shows  that  modified  social 
interaction  was  not  an  inevitable  outcome  of  students' 
working  together,  but  instead  was  conditioned  by  the 
nature  of  the  classroom  pair  or  group  work  activities  in 
which  they  participated.  During  the  "penguin  in  a 
tuxedo"  activity,  participants  did  little  work  to  clarify 
or  confirm  message  content,  or  check  comprehensibil- 
ity. This  leads  to  nonparticipation,  truncated  dia- 
logues and  low  on-task  persistence.  Although  there  is 
a sense  of  pleasure  in  stating  meaning  that  is  felt  to  be 
one's  own,  there  is  a danger  of  frustration  as  meanings 
are  neither  well  defined  nor  easy  to  articulate.  Both 
Prabhu  (1987)  and  Pica  recommend  information-gap 
activities,  involving  the  transfer  of  information  in 
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front  of  each  student,  rather  than  having  them  always 
come  up  with  their  own.  The  participants  must  work 
equally  and  cooperatively  to  complete  the  task  and  to 
reach  a successful  conclusion;  individual  participants 
cannot  withhold  information,  nor  can  contributions 
be  ignored.  A classroom  event  is  created  in  which 
students  strive  to  make  themselves  understood. 

Hancock  (1997)  has  noted  that  during  pair  work  of 
participants  of  the  same  mother  tongue,  the  speakers 
switch  between  a "literal  frame"  as  their  normal  selves 
and  a "non-literal  frame"  when  they  are  speaking  the 
target  language.  The  latter  implies  a performance  and 
is  "on  record,"  suggesting  that  it  is  for  an  audience. 
When  participants  are  tape-recorded  they  attempt  to 
keep  off-record  asides  off  the  tape,  and  so  during 
regular  pair  work  practice  there  is  a need  to  heighten 
task-awareness  to  encourage  extended  discourse.  The 
idea  of  an  audience  keeping  the  student  "on  record"  is 
crucial,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  be  everywhere  at  once.  An 
idealised  listener  needs  to  be  created, 
with  tape  recorders  one  solution.  If 
using  recorders  is  not  practical,  using 
dummy  microphones  or  appealing  to 
imagination  to  create  such  an  idealised 
audience  can  also  be  tried. 

Keeping  the  students  in  English 
Pair  work  does  not  always  succeed  in  creating  natural 
patterns,  as  task  design  often  makes  learners  so  intent 
on  "formulating  their  contributions  as  determined  by 
the  activity  rubric"  (McCarthy,  1991,  p.  128),  that 
they  pay  little  attention  to  the  contributions  of  others. 
This  leads  to  students  ignoring  the  natural  patterns  of 
back  channel  and  utterance  completion.  Richards  and 
Schmidt  (1983)  show  that  pair  work  conversations 
consist  of  Q-A-Q-A  exchanges.  Learners  need  to  an- 
swer, then  give  extra  information  and  then  follow  up 
by  asking  another  question.  Awareness  training  in 
how  turns  are  given  and  gained  may  help  sustain  on- 
task  concentration,  and  tape  recording  of  pair  work 
interactions  may  be  useful  here  as  well.  Students  can 
be  asked  to  consider  communicative  problems  and 
evaluate  the  success  of  various  strategies.  Lexical 
realisations  of  turn  management  can  be  taught  di- 
rectly, and  paralinguistic  drop  in  pitch,  head  turning, 
eye  contact  and  gesture  can  all  be  made  apparent 
through  authentic  video  highlighting  the  students' 
own  communicative  lack  and  significant  cultural  dif- 
ferences. The  teaching  of  "conversation"  requires  more 
than  parroting  dialogues,  in  lip  service  to  communica- 
tion through  situational  encounters;  it  also  must  focus 
on  strategies  for  conversational  interactions  requiring 
more  than  correct,  grammatical  sentences.  Elicitation 
devices  to  receive  topic  clarification,  echoing  parts  of 
sentences  for  recycling  and  topic  shifts  can  be  covered 
by  considering  both  the  transactional  and  interac- 
tional uses  of  language. 
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Before  undertaking  a role-play  exercise,  brainstorm- 
ing and  topic  generation  through  whole  class  discus- 
sion of  related  language  establishes  schemata  and 
should  cover  vocabulary  that  the  student  will  want  to 
say.  After  introductory  activities,  the  students  practice 
a dialogue  that  serves  as  a model,  and  then  perform  a 
role-play  with  cue  cards  that  have  been  prepared  by 
the  teacher  from  authentic  dialogues.  The  students 
then  listen  to,  or  preferably  view  on  video,  native 
speakers  performing  a role-play  and  then  compare  the 
differences  between  language  functions  and  mean- 
ings. Feedback  leads  to  heightened  awareness  and  the 
learners  can  introduce  effective  means  and  a range  of 
expressions  into  their  strategic  competence. 

Conclusion 

Questionnaire  data  can  yield  varied  interpretations, 
along  the  lines  of  the  half  full  or  half  empty  glass,  and 
indeed  looking  at  the  tables  one 
could  be  optimistic  about  students' 
beliefs  about  the  value  of  pair  work 
tasks.  However  the  tendency  to  give 
up  or  to  speak  in  Japanese  indicates 
perhaps  that  some  students  do  not 
have  a clear  grasp  of  the  key  reason 
for  pair  work:  that  languages  are  not 
learned  through  memorisation  of 
language,  but  by  internalising  language  that  is  made 
comprehensible  through  persistence  and  an  empha- 
sis on  understandable  conversational  interactions. 
Therefore,  the  classroom  teacher  needs  to  raise  stu- 
dents' awareness  of  the  importance  of  pair  work  and 
to  teach  strategies  enabling  the  student  to  continue 
the  conversation.  After  all,  simply  put,  one  learns 
how  to  "do"  conversation  by  practicing  it,  and  it  is 
only  when  there  is  an  incentive  and  a need  to  com- 
municate that  the  necessary  communicative  "charge" 
is  introduced. 

(An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  the 
January  1999  Okayama  chapter  meeting,) 
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USUKI,  cont'd  from  p.  9. 

Implications  for  Teachers:  My  Learning  as  a Teacher 
Although  teachers  and  learners  must  both  struggle 
with  their  limits  and  potentials,  it  is  my  belief  that 
promoting  learner  autonomy  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a complete  rejection  of  teacher  authority,  or 
that  teachers  and  students  should  have  equal  posi- 
tions of  power.  It  is  a fact  that  power  differences 
between  the  teacher  and  the  students  exist.  As 
Widdowson(1987)  notes,  "the  learner  really  exercises 
autonomy  only  within  the  limits  set  by  teacher  au- 
thority." For  both  teachers  and  students,  learner  de- 
velopment is  a challenge  for  self-realization,  in 
opposition  to  the  limitations  of  the  status  quo,  and  it 
is  the  means  by  which  they  can  become  aware  of  this 
struggle.  Pennycook  (1997)  also  insisted  on  students' 
empowerment:  "To  become  the  author  of  one's  world, 
to  become  an  autonomous  language  learner  and  user 
is  not  so  much  a question  of  learning  how  to  learn  as 


0 


it  is  a question  of  learning  how  to  struggle  for  cultural 
alternatives"  (p45).  Enhancing  learner  autonomy 
should  not  be  undertaken  merely  in  order  to  make 
teachers  and  learners  appear  equal  in  power.  Instead, 
we  should  consider  the  importance  of  trust  between 
the  teacher  and  the  students.  Basically,  if  students  and 
the  teacher  do  not  accept  each  other,  the  lessons  will 
not  be  organized  properly. 

As  for  us,  most  Japanese  teachers  have  been  taught 
a language  teaching  method  that  involves  one-way 
knowledge  transmission.  So  we  teachers  ourselves 
need  to  reflect  critically  on  our  past  learning  experi- 
ence. But  this  does  not  mean  a total  rejection  of 
teacher-centeredness.  Reflecting  on  my  teaching  di- 
ary, I feel  now  a complete  rejection  of  teacher  author- 
ity might  be  dangerous.  I believe  that  the  most 
important  thing  to  consider  is  the  responsibility  of  a 
teacher  as  a teacher  and  a learner  as  a learner;  self- 
direction  of  their  own  roles  as  teachers  and  learners. 

(An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  the 
JALT98  Annual  Conference  in  Omiya,  Japan  on  22nd 
November,  1998) 
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Klopf  , W . D . (1998)  . Intercultural  Encounters  : The 
Fundamentals  of  Intercultural  Communication. 

Englewood,  CO  : Morton  Publishing  Company. 

This  paper  discusses  the  role  of  Nihonjijou,  or  "Japanese 
culture  and  affairs,"  in  interpersonal  communication. 
In  interpersonal  communication  among  people  with 
different  cultural  backgrounds,  the  differences  tend  to 
add  noise,  which  interferes  with  accurate  translations 
and  interrelations.  Nihonjijou  can  be  taught  to  provide 
Japanese  language  learners  with  pertinent  information 
about  Japanese  culture,  to  ease  or  eliminate  cultural 
noise,  and  to  enable  them  to  communicate  smoothly. 
The  culture  to  be  taught  in  this  kind  of  Nihonjijou  is 

o 


neither  academic  nor  specialized,  but  what  is  common 
knowledge  among  ordinary  Japanese  people,  since  such 
knowledge  seriously  affects  foreigners'  interaction  with 
Japanese  in  everyday  situations.  Together  with  linguis- 
tic knowledge  and  ability  learned  and  acquired  through 
Japanese  language  courses,  cultural  knowledge  taught 
in  Nihonjijou  helps  learners  communicate  smoothly  in 
Japanese. 

KANAOKA,  cont'd  from  p.  19. 

practice  formulating  analytic  questions,  think  aloud 
about  challenging  issues,  all  while  respecting  other 
participants'  intuitions  (Underwood  and  Wald,  1995). 
In  designing  the  occupational  setting,  careful  selec- 
tion or  integration  of  these  pedagogical  methods  will 
become  more  critical  for  the  benefits  of  critical  think- 
ing education  in  a growing  complex  society. 
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Conference  Report. 


Program  Evaluation 

The  Aoyama  University  English  Department  SOth  anniversary  lecture  series  by  Alister  Cumming 


During  the  week  of  May  24,  Alister  Cumming  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  and  workshops  at  Aoyama  Univer- 
sity, Tokyo,  as  part  of  the  English  Department's  SOth 
anniversary  celebrations. 

"Education  is  an  inexact  area  of  activity,  so  evalua- 
tion is  a way  of  appreciating  the  art  of  teaching,"  said 
Cumming.  "Evaluation  creates  an  awareness  of  the 
richness,  the  creativity,  and  the  philosophies  of  the 
people  involved." 

Best  known  for  his  research  into  second  language 
writing,  Cumming  heads  the  Modern  Language  Cen- 
tre at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
(OISE),  University  of  Toronto.  Past  editor  of  the 
journal  Language  Learning , he  is  on  the  Writing  Team 
of  the  TOEFL  2000  Project,  and  he  has  served  as  a 
consultant  on  some  20  different  program  evalua- 
tions, including  a recent  survey  of  language  develop- 
ment in  25  countries. 

"In  North  America,  these  surveys  are  in  the  newspa- 
pers all  the  time  because  everyone's  concerned  about 
which  country  is  on  top.  That's  kind  of  misleading,  a 
'racehorse  approach.' 

"For  the  top  third,  the  scores  are  so  similar  that  the 
differences  don't  matter  and  are  often  the  result  of 
the  tests  used.  The  lower  third  should  be  concerned 
about  their  education  but  usually  these  are  countries 
with  a lower  socioeconomic  state  of  development 
and  they  don't  have  the  resources  or  the  values  of  the 
upper  third." 

According  to  Cumming,  the  real  value  of  compara- 
tive surveys  was  to  describe  different  approaches  in 
education  and  to  develop  descriptive  models  of  the 
process.  He  drew  one  such  model  on  the  blackboard, 
a simple  interaction  between  four  different  variables. 
They  met  like  streets  at  an  intersection.  From  within 
these  terms,  he  described  education  as  the  intersection 
of  teaching,  learning,  a social  context,  and  a content 
or  subject  matter.  In  the  case  of  EFL,  the  content  was 
language  education. 

Cumming  distinguished  the  purposes  of  evaluators 
from  those  of  researchers  in  education:  An  evaluation 
may  yield  valuable  insights  into  the  educational  pro- 
cess, but  its  purpose  is  to  gather  information  in  order  to 
make  decisions  about  a program.  He  then  listed  seven 
benefits  of  evaluation:  (a)  validating  educational  inno- 
vations, (b)  informing  program  development,  (c)  ascer- 
taining what  students  learn,  (d)  illuminating  the 
perspectives  of  a particular  group,  (e)  clarifying  an 
educational  rationale,  (f)  proposing  ethical  criteria,  (g) 
appreciating  the  art  of  education. 

When  asked,  "What's  the  best  method  of  teaching 
language?"  he  emphasized  the  importance  to  learners 
of  using  a language  for  communication  in  meaning- 
ful, relevant  ways,  and  he  stressed  that  language  learn- 


ing took  a very  long  time  and  great  efforts.  But 
Cumming  challenged  the  assumption  of  a single  ap- 
proach even  within  a single  curriculum.  He  differen- 
tiated between  the  intended  achievement  of  a language 
education  program,  the  implemented  curriculum , and 
the  achieved  curriculum . 

"When  you  talk  about  a method,  that's  at  the  level 
of  the  intended  curriculum — what  you're  supposed  to 
do.  When  you  study  teachers,  you  find  out  they  do  a 
lot  of  different  things.  And  even  if  the  method  or  the 
textbook  is  supposed  to  be  the  same,  students  attend 
to  different  things." 

Cumming  described  how  he  had  been  involved  in  an 
assessment  of  a new  program  in  Ontario  and  found  a 
complete  mismatch  between  expectations  and  results. 

"What  the  teachers  thought  they  were  doing  was 
very  different  from  what  the  program  described.  The 
problem  was  that  after  the  program  had  been  devel- 
oped, there  was  no  money  left  for  implementation,  for 
teacher  training.  The  teachers  were  just  given  the 
curriculum  guides." 

In  another  case,  he  took  part  in  a four-month 
evaluation  of  ESL  programs  in  Vancouver.  One  deci- 
sion which  would  emerge  from  the  assessment  was  a 
common  one  in  North  America:  Should  the  growing 
ESL  student  population  have  a separate  program  or  be 
mainstreamed  into  regular  classrooms — a cheaper  al- 
ternative? One  part  of  his  study  showed  that  some 
regular  classroom  teachers  were  coping  with  ESL  stu- 
dents in  their  classes.  Although  he  did  not  recom- 
mend it,  one  year  later,  the  provincial  government 
used  this  finding  as  a rationale  to  cut  ESL  programs. 

Ideally,  Cumming  explained,  evaluation  can  be  an 
important  tool  in  improving  the  quality  of  education. 
Among  its  benefits  he  reviewed,  evaluation  could  illu- 
minate the  perspectives  of  a particular  group:  In  Japan 
for  example,  returnees  are  functionally  bilingual  in 
English  but  lack  the  equivalent  academic  skills.  Evalua- 
tion can  also  clarify  the  educational  rationale  for  a 
program  and  make  the  goals  clearer  to  the  staff,  freeing 
teachers  to  pursue  them  by  drawing  on  their  own 
knowledge  and  experiences. 

"An  English  language  teacher  I studied  a few  years 
ago  was  very  musical,  and  she  organized  her  classes 
around  musical  themes.  Her  students  repeated  things 
in  choruses  and  she  would  orchestrate  them.  She  put 
them  into  groups  like  little  ensembles  performing  for 
other  people." 

Noting  that  individual  teachers,  consciously,  or 
not,  often  work  in  terms  of  metaphor,  Cumming 
added,  "she  was  getting  her  students  to  rehearse  so 
they  could  perform  as  university  students  in  their 
second  language." 

Reported  by  Gregory  Strong 
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Addison  Wesley  Longman  and  Prentice  Hall 

are  now  known  as 

Pearson  Education  Japan 

We  offer  you  the  widest  range  of  quality,  Japan-appropriate 
ELT  materials  available 
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1999  saw  the  birth  of  Pearson  Education,  a leader  in  the  field  of 
educational  publishing.  Pearson  Education's  imprints  stand  for  quality, 
consistency  and  innovation  in  education  and  life-long  learning. 
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30  exciting  topics  to  talk  about  in  English 

• Flexible,  self-contained  units 

• Topics  recorded  on  CD  using  natural  English 

• Clear  discussion  models  given  for  each  unit 

• Motivating  follow-up  activities 

• Free  Teacher's  Guide  available 


MEW, 


JALT  1999 

Presentation  by  the  authors 

Richard  Day  & 

Junko  Vamanaka 

Oct.  10  (Sun)  1:00  - 1:45  pm 
Room  1 02-TK 


A five  level  course  by  E.  Douglas  Brown 

• Innovative  pair  and  group  work 

• Task-based  learning  skills 

• Natural  authentic  contexts 

• Online  supplementary  internet  activities 

• Interactive,  collaborative  activities  that  focus  on 
student  interests 

• Free  Teacher's  Guide  available 
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Presentation  by  the  author 
H.  Douglas  Brown 

Oct.  10  (Sun)  10:15-11:00  am 
Room  207 
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H DOUGLAS  BROWN 
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Japan's  favorite  course  is  now  even  better l 

• Improved  methodology  and  design 

• Free  audio  CD  in  student  book 

• Innovative  workbook  - Firsthand  Stories 

• Interleaved,  full-color  Teacher's  Manual 

• Internet  support  from  website  at  www.efcafe.com 
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Presentation  by  the  author 

Marc  Helgesen 

Oct.  9 (Sat)  2:00  - 2:45  pm 

Room  301  -L&S 
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ACTIVITIES  FOR  BUILDING  CONVERSATIONS 


AettiMiesfbr  budding  eemersadons 


• Stimulating  communication  tasks  and  speaking 
practice 

• Combination  of  accuracy  and  fluency  activities 

• Short,  flexible,  self-contained  activities 

• Role-plays  and  fluency  games 

• Developed  and  tested  in  Japan 


JALT 1999 

Presentation  by  the  author 

Michael  Rost 

Oct.  9 (Sat)  1 :00  - 1 :45  pm 
Room  301 


Listening  for  today's  world 

• Comprehensive,  task-based  listening  course 

• Wide  variety  of  listening  input 

• Develops  vocabulary,  cross-cultural  awareness, 
and  critical  thinking 

• Topic -based  syllabus  and  self-contained  activities 
maximize  flexibility 

• Optional  speaking  activities 
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Presentation  by  the  author 
Steven  Gershon 

Oct.  1 0 (Sun)  3:1 5 - 4:00  pm 
Room  303-JH 
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A course  for  Utile  ambassadors! 


• An  easy-to-teach  four  level  series  for  elementary  children 

• A variety  of  dialogs,  songs,  chants  and  cultural  activities 

• 116  games  make  classes  fun 

• Photocopiable  extras  in  Teacher's  Manual 
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Presentation  by  the  co-author 

Gregg  Cossu 

Oct.  1 0 (Sun)  3:1 5 - 4:00  pm 

Room  B01  -MW 
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Longman 


GRAMMAR 


A gmmmdbredSdmg  and  entirely  new  grammar  of 
American  and  British  English 

• The  only  entirely  corpus-based  grammar  of  English 

• Reveals  the  differences  between  spoken  and  written  English 

• Over  350  tables  and  graphs  showing  frequencies 

• 6,000  authentic  examples  from  the  Longman  Corpus  Network 

• Presents  new  and  challenging  findings 


User-friendly  monolingual  dictionary 

• Ideal  first  monolingual  dictionary  for  pre-intermediate 
level  students 

• 10,000  words  and  phrases 

• 200  cartoon  illustrations 

• Clear  definitions  using  the  Longman  American  Defining 
Vocabulary 

• Examples  show  clearly  how  words  are  used  in  context 

• 12  full-page  color  pictures 
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An  ideal  first  monolingual  dictionary  for  intermediate 
level  students 

• Clear  definitions,  written  using  the  2,000-word 
Longman  Defining  Vocabulary 

• Corpus-based  examples  and  collocations  show  how 
English  is  really  used 

• Full  coverage  of  spoken  English 

• Built-in  workbook  section  develops  students'  dictionary 
skills 


Pearson  Education  Japan 

101  KF  Bldg.  8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 
TEL:  03-3365-9002  FAX:  03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@pearsoned.co.jp 
Osaka  Office  TEL:  06-6221-3222  FAX:  06-6202-9090 


edited  by  sandra  /.  smith  & oishi  harumi 
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My  Share — Live! 

The  "My  Share — Live!"  Materials  Swap  Meet  is  happening  at  JALT99  in  Gunma!  Bring  50  copies  of  a homegrown 
lesson  or  activity;  tried  and  true;  and  take  home  a bundle  of  good  ideas  from  your  fellow  swappers.  More  info 
from  john-d@sano-c.ac.jp;  or  t:  0283-22-1346  evenings. 


Using  Crosswords  to  Teach  Explanation  Strategies 
Mike  Guest,  Miyazaki  Medical  College 


Have  you  ever  been  in  a position  where  a student  calls 
you  over  to  their  desk  and  says,  "Teacher,  how  do  you 
say  (a  Japanese  word)  in  English?"  You  don't  know 
that  word,  so  you  ask  the  student  to  explain  it.  What 
follows  is  a comedy  of  chaos  with  students  offering  up 
similarly  obscure  words,  making  vague  kanji-like  pat- 
terns in  the  air  and  offering  a few  free  associations  that 
seem  to  be  drawn  from  outer  space. 

Or  perhaps,  if  you  are  Japanese,  you  have  been  asked 
by  a non-Japanese  speaker  what  a certain  Japanese 
thing  is  or  what  a certain  Japanese  word  means  and, 
not  knowing  a direct  equivalent  in  English,  either  start 
to  panic  or  are  reduced  to  silence. 

Such  cases  demonstrate  a difficulty  in  finding  alter- 
nate or  circumlocutionary  strategies  for  explaining  words 
and  ideas.  The  pressure  to  find  a direct  equivalent  in 
English  can  dominate  to  the  point  of  paralysis.  How- 
ever, even  native  speakers  in  their  own  languages  resort 
to  using  alternate  explanation  strategies  when  an  ap- 
propriate or  exact  term  does  not  come  immediately  to 
mind,  so  why  not  empower  students  by  teaching  them 
some  of  these  useful  strategies?  Because  of  this  recurring 
problem,  I have  devised  a lesson  that  addresses  and  aids 
in  developing  such  circumlocutionary  skills. 

Procedure 

1.  Make  students  aware  of  the  problem  by  citing 
samples  like  those  mentioned  above. 

2.  Reveal  a list  of  explanation  strategy  patterns  as 
follows: 

It  is  a kind/type  of... 

It  is  similar  to... 

It  is  a part  of... 

It  is  the  opposite  of... 

It  is  a person  who... 

It  is  a place  where... 

It  is  a time  when.... 

It  is  something  used  for/when/by.... 

It's  a way  of... 

It's  how  you  feel  when... 

It  is  something  you  do/say  when... 

It's  a case  in  which  you... 

(Some  combination  of  these  strategies  should  be 
sufficient  to  explain  almost  any  word). 


3.  Go  through  the  list  briefly, 
explaining  how  each  pattern  can  be 
used  to  explain  a difficult  word  (i.e. 
"'It  is  a person  who'  can  describe  jobs  or  personality 
types.") 

4.  Put  the  students  into  groups  of  three  and  give 
them  three  Japanese  words  to  explain  using  these 
strategies.  O-bon,  enryo,  irori,  chindonya,  hansei  and 
mottainai,  for  example,  provide  a varied  selection.  Half 
of  the  groups  get  three  of  these  words  on  a slip  of  paper, 
and  the  other  half  get  the  other  three. 

5.  Tell  students  that  they  should  combine  two  or 
three  of  the  strategies  in  order  to  create  a good  expla- 
nation. Also  tell  them  that  it  is  fine  to  add  an  example 
or  extra  information  to  the  strategies. 

6.  After  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  of  preparation, 
put  two  teams  of  three  together.  They  give  the  expla- 
nations of  their  words  while  the  opposite  team  tries  to 
guess  which  word  it  is.  This  is  done  alternately  until  all 
six  words  have  been  explained.  Monitor  this  process. 

7.  Then,  elicit  some  explanations  that  were  used 
from  students  and  point  out  various  weaknesses  in 
their  strategies.  (The  most  salient  is  the  tendency  to 
begin  from  a very  specific  or  particular  characteristic 
while  ignoring  a more  general  one,  such  as  chindonya, 
"It's  a person  who  makes  a lot  of  noise  on  the  street.") 
Tell  students,  for  example,  that  an  explanation  which 
moves  from  general  to  particular  qualities  is  much 
easier  to  process. 

8.  Proceed  to  the  centre  of  the  lesson — self-made 
English  crossword  puzzles  (see  "Making  the  cross- 
words" section  below).  There  are  two  versions  of  the 
same  puzzle.  One  has  all  the  vertical  words  missing, 
and  the  other  has  all  the  horizontal  words  missing. 
Students  are  put  into  pairs  such  that  they  will  have 
opposite  versions  of  the  puzzle.  Instruct  students  to 
find  out  the  missing  words  by  asking  their  partners 
"What's  number  X down/across?"  The  other  partner 
must  then  explain  the  word  by  using  some  combina- 
tion of  the  strategies  practiced  earlier.  When  the  word 
is  correctly  guessed,  it  is  filled  in  on  the  crossword  until 
all  are  completed.  (It  is  important  to  note  here  that  our 
goal  is  not  to  have  students  produce  exclusive,  airtight 
definitions  as  much  as  it  is  to  use  a strategy  sufficient 
to  communicate  the  word/concept  so  that  one's  part- 
ner can  comprehend  it.) 

9.  Make  sure  that  students  are  distanced  from  other 
pairs  so  that  they  cannot  hear  others  give  the  answers. 
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★ A variety  of  topics  and  situations 

★ Speech  that  is  alive  and  natural,  enhanced  by  sound  effects 
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Also,  make  sure  that  if  students  don't  understand  a 
word  in  the  crossword,  you  are  able  to  whisper  a 
Japanese  approximation  of  the  meaning  to  them. 

10.  Once  most  pairs  are  finished,  ask  students  for 
examples  of  the  most  difficult  words  they  had  to 
explain.  Give  concise  samples  of  how  you  would 
explain  them. 

Making  the  crosswords 

Crossword  Creator  or  any  other  crossword-generat- 
ing program  will  make  the  task  simpler.  The  num- 
ber of  horizontal  and  vertical  words  should  be 
equal;  sixteen  (eight  down  and  eight  across)  is 
optimum.  The  words  should  all  be  known  to  the 
students;  recently  studied  vocabulary  might  be  re- 
viewed here.  A variety  of  different  part-of-speech 
words  and  a combination  of  abstract  and  concrete 
words  should  be  used. 


Why  it  works 

This  lesson  works  well  for  several  reasons.  There  is  an 
obvious  need  for  the  language  strategies  introduced 
and  practiced  here,  so  it  has  a clear  practical  applica- 
tion. The  students  gain  a sense  of  achievement,  as  the 
task  has  clear  goals  as  well  as  providing  a meaningful 
opportunity  to  apply  the  language  strategies  that  they 
have  just  learned.  The  information  gap  task  is  easy  to 
understand  yet  gives  students  a stimulating  challenge. 
Last  but  not  least,  the  game  aspect  of  the  crossword 
puzzles  makes  it  fun.  Suffice  to  say  that  I've  never  had 
a student  fall  asleep  during  this  one! 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Speaking,  Language  strategies 
Learner  English  Level:  High  Beginner  and  above 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Almost  any 
Preparation:  1 hour  (1st  time  only) 
Activity  time:  50-80  minutes  (flexible) 


Spontaneous  Oral  Interaction:  The  Talk  Show  Format 
Miriam  T.  Black,  Kyushu  Lutheran  College 


In  places  where  young  people  are  exposed  to  TV,  they 
are  also  familiar  with  talk  shows.  Talk  shows  range 
across  cultures  in  variety  and  purpose,  but  the  general 
format  is  the  same.  The  main  components  are  the  host, 
the  guest(s),  and  an  audience  that  participates  in  the 
show.  To  promote  more  spontaneous  oral  interaction 
and  maintain  student  interest  in  listening  to  their  peers 
speak  in  English,  this  format  was  adapted  in  two  ways. 
These  activities  were  used  in  a class  of  twenty-five  junior 
high  students  who  were  beginners  in  the  language. 
These  students  had  a basic  grasp  of  question  and  answer 
formation.  They  could  also  use  past,  present  and  future 
tenses  to  some  degree.  The  talk  show  activity  was  used 
as  a cumulative  activity,  to  give  students  more  inte- 
grated practice  with  these  grammar  structures. 

Talk  Show  Variations 

The  first  talk  show  adaptation  starts  by  letting  each 
student  choose  someone  he  or  she  wants  to  be  as  a 
guest  on  the  talk  show.  Students  can  choose  to  be  a 
popular  entertainer,  historical  figure,  or  a totally  ficti- 
tious character  of  their  own  imagination.  They  can 
also  choose  to  be  an  expert  in  some  area  with  which 
they  are  familiar  (for  example,  a soccer  expert  or  pizza 
expert).  In  preparation  for  being  a guest,  each  student 
prepares  a brief  talk  (three  to  five  sentences)  about  his 
or  her  character  or  topic. 

The  show  begins  in  class  by  the  teacher  randomly 
calling  a guest  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  room  to  be 
interviewed.  The  front  of  the  room  can  be  transformed 
easily  into  the  TV  studio  by  putting  chairs  in  front. 


writing  the  name  of  the  show  and 
an  applause  sign  on  the  chalkboard, 
and  using  a marker  for  a micro- 
phone. After  the  short  interview, 
with  the  teacher  acting  as  the  host,  the  teacher  then 
elicits  questions  from  the  audience  (the  rest  of  the 
class)  which  the  guest  has  to  answer. 

The  teacher  involves  all  students  by  having  each  one 
ask  at  least  one  question  to  a guest  during  the  class 
period.  The  host's  informal  and  seemingly  random 
method  of  choosing  students  to  ask  questions  alerts 
them  to  the  fact  that  they  might  be  called  on  whether 
they  have  a question  or  not.  The  teacher  can  also  clarify 
student  questions  and  responses,  correct  pronunciation 
in  a non-threatening  way,  and  generally  keep  things 
moving  so  that  there  is  no  lull  in  the  action.  Each  guest 
should  be  interviewed  for  no  more  than  five  minutes. 

Students  rise  to  the  challenge  by  asking  difficult 
questions,  hoping  to  confound  their  peers,  and  in  doing 
so  make  the  exchange  more  challenging.  For  example, 
a guest  posing  as  Madonna  was  asked  why  she  wasn't 
married  and  what  her  future  career  goals  were.  Even 
though  some  of  the  students  are  not  so  pleased  with 
having  to  be  the  guest,  the  task  is  not  overwhelming  for 
them.  Student  preparation  and  teacher  intervention 
help  all  students  to  be  successful  guests. 

A second  variation  of  the  talk  show  format  is  to  have 
groups  of  students  create  their  own  shows  and  per- 
form them  for  the  class.  Groups  of  four  or  five  students 
choose  the  theme  of  their  talk  show  (sports,  entertain- 
ment, politics,  etc.)  and  then  designate  who  will  be  the 
host  and  the  guests  within  their  group.  Next,  they 
collaboratively  write  the  dialogue.  The  teacher  spot- 
checks  the  dialogues  for  errors  and  comprehensibility. 

MY  SHARE,  cont'd  on  p.  76. 
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Book  Reviews 

edited  by  katharine  isbell  & oda  masaki 

OnLine:  The  Fast  Route  to  Fluency,  Book  One. 
Steven  Gershon  and  Chris  Mares.  Oxford:  Heinemann 
Publishers,  1995.  Student  text:  pp.  128.  ¥2,200.  ISBN: 
0-435-26008-1.  Workbook:  ¥1,400.  ISBN:  0-435-26009- 
X.  Teacher's  guide:  ¥3,900.  ISBN:  0-435-26010-3. 

OnLine  Book  1 is  a comprehensive  textbook  for  false 
beginners.  It  is  well  planned  and  aims  to  help  students 
bridge  the  gap  between  their  knowledge  of  English 
grammar  and  their  ability  to  communicate.  This  is  done 
through  a variety  of  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and 
short  writing  exercises.  Unfortunately,  like  so  many 
other  textbooks  which  attempt  this,  OnLine  offers  little 
that  is  new.  My  students  were  simply  not  inspired  by 
unit  topics  such  as,  "People  We  Meet,"  "Working  Lives," 
"Then  and  Now"  or  "Life's  Ups  and  Downs." 

Each  unit  is  highly  structured  and  begins  with  a 
warm-up.  The  warm-up  of  "Working  Lives,"  for  ex- 
ample, asks  students  to  match  photographs  of  people 
at  work  with  a list  of  occupations.  Next,  the  students 
add  words,  such  as  dangerous,  interesting,  or  low-paid,  to 
build  a short  description  of  the  occupation.  A listening 
activity  follows  in  which  two  American  English  speak- 
ers discuss  their  employment  searches.  The  recording 
is  clear,  and  the  students  could  easily  complete  the 
listening  tasks,  but  there  is  little  here  which  is  exciting. 

Each  unit  provides  a language  menu,  that  is,  a 
choice  of  scripted  questions  and  answers.  Students  are 
given  two  or  three  ways  of  asking  a question  about 
work  or  school  and  three  or  four  ways  of  responding. 
My  students  enjoyed  building  on  this  and  responding 
with  more  personal  answers;  however,  the  next  activ- 
ity suddenly  required  them  to  express  themselves. 
Many  of  my  students  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
make  this  switch  to  free  expression.  Another  activity 
was  challenging  because  the  students  had  to  construct 
more  complicated  sentences  about  a topic  in  which 
they  had  little  or  no  interest. 

The  information  gap  activity  in  each  unit  worked  all 
right  for  some  students  while  others  tuned  out  com- 
pletely. The  speaking  objectives  were  clear,  but  by  this 
point,  no  one  in  my  class  could  connect  the  topic  to 
their  own  lives.  A game,  quiz,  questionnaire,  or  survey 
is  also  included  in  each  unit.  These  were  welcome 
additions  because  my  students  had  a chance  to  walk 
around  and  engage  in  English  with  the  other  class 
members.  Each  unit  ends  with  a review  page  that  helps 
students  recall  and  use  the  new  language  they  learned. 
It  also  suggests  readings,  which  are  in  the  back  of  the 
book,  on  the  topic. 

The  accompanying  student  workbook  can  be  used  for 
homework  assignments  or  extra  practice.  Four  pages  of 
writing  exercises,  such  as  crossword  puzzles  or  fill-in- 
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the-blank  activities,  are  connected  thematically  to  each 
unit  in  the  book.  There  is  also  an  extremely  well-detailed 
teacher's  guide  that  offers  step-by-step  procedures  and 
interesting  cultural  notes  to  make  each  lesson  flow 
smoothly.  A new  or  inexperienced  teacher  will  find  the 
information  on  teaching  strategies  useful. 

Nonetheless,  I found  OnLine  to  be  much  too  struc- 
tured to  use  in  my  classroom.  Learning  a language 
becomes  stifling,  boring,  and  ultimately  a chore  when 
students  are  asked  to  respond  in  a regimented,  sequen- 
tial way.  OnLine,  in  places,  attempts  to  move  away 
from  the  regiment  toward  personal  expression  and 
ideas,  but  never  goes  far  enough. 

Reviewed  by  Mark  Lewis 
Kokugakuin  University 

Passport  Plus  English  for  International  Communi- 
cation. Angela  Buckingham  and  Norman  Whitney. 
Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1997.  Student  book: 
pp.  80.  ¥1,990.  ISBN:  0-19-457397-4.  Teacher's  guide: 
pp.lll.  ¥3,000.  ISBN:  0-19-457398-2. 

In  1995,  when  the  first  text  in  this  series.  Passport,  was 
released,  I was  teaching  in  a travel  senmongakko.  The 
students  were  recent  high  school  graduates  with  low- 
level  English  skills  entering  an  accelerated  program  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  tourism  and  travel  English.  Most  of 
the  students  opted  for  a year  of  study  abroad  between 
the  first  and  second  year,  which  required  rigorous 
language  and  cultural  preparation  in  the  first  year.  We 
tried  a range  of  English  conversation  and  ESP  texts,  but 
had  a hard  time  finding  one  that  met  the  first-year 
students'  particular  needs  while  holding  their  interest. 

Passport  fitted  the  bill.  For  readers  unfamiliar  with 
the  text,  it  sends  five  Japanese  young  adults  overseas: 
a university  student  goes  on  a homestay  to  Sydney, 
two  young  women  go  sightseeing  in  America,  and  a 
young  couple  takes  a business/shopping  trip  to  the 
UK.  All  five  go  through  typical  travel  experiences  such 
as  going  through  customs,  reporting  a lost  item,  order- 
ing a meal  in  a restaurant,  and  making  small  talk  with 
a host  family. 

In  Passport  Plus,  the  same  five  characters  return  to 
Japan  and  use  English  to  explain  Japan  to  foreigners. 
Cross-cultural  communication  happens  while  talking 
about  shopping,  eating,  having  a job  interview,  book- 
ing a plane  ticket,  renting  an  apartment,  or  throwing 
a goodbye  party — all  high-interest  topics  to  the  aver- 
age 18-  to  30-year-old  Japanese  student. 

The  Japanese  characters  experience  common  and 
realistic  language  difficulties  in  the  listening  tapes, 
which  use  Japanese  actors  communicating  with  people 
from  all  over  the  English-speaking  world.  In  a serious 
attempt  to  present  English  as  a global  language,  Cana- 
dian, Irish,  Singaporean,  Australian,  American,  and 
British  accents  are  all  represented. 

The  series  is  very  thoughtfully  designed.  The  two- 
page  spreads  for  each  of  the  twenty  lessons  contain  a 
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listening  activity,  a language  presentation  and  prac- 
tice exercise,  a longer  listening/dialog  activity,  and  a 
guided  production  activity.  In  the  back  of  the  text  are 
a glossary  of  terms,  a tapescript,  and  bilingual  back- 
ground notes  for  each  lesson.  The  illustration  style  is 
one  of  the  best  features  of  the  series.  I found  the 
colorful  and  attractive  illustrations  to  be  a gold  mine 
of  details  which  provided  ample  opportunity  for  con- 
versation. Besides  the  pictures  in  the  lessons,  there  are 
several  pages  of  large  illustrations  portraying  life  in 
Japan.  These  further  encourage  language  production. 

Because  the  lessons  are  relatively  short,  the  teacher 
has  the  option  of  moving  quickly  through  the  material 
in  a 40-  to  50-minute  class  format  or  expanding  the 
material  over  several  lessons  by  supplementing  it  with 
a wide  range  of  optional  activities  suggested  in  the 
accompanying  teacher's  guide.  Many  of  these  activi- 
ties are  photocopiable. 

Passport  dusted  off  the  shopworn  concept  of  hapless 
Japanese  travelers  abroad  and  gave  us  solid  pedagogy 
in  an  attractive,  useable  package.  Passport  Plus  uses  the 
same  layout  and  style  to  fill  that  huge  missing  link  in 
EFL  text  material — the  guided  opportunity  for  Japa- 
nese false  beginners  and  novice  speakers  to  talk  about 
Japanese  things  and  indeed  to  talk  about  themselves. 

Reviewed  by  Sylvan  Payne 
Miyazaki  International  College 

Words  for  Living.  Helen  Joyce.  Macquarie  Univer- 
sity, Sydney:  National  Centre  for  English  Language 
Teaching  and  Research,  pp.  vii  + 72.  $16.95  AUD. 
ISBN:  1-86408-3107. 

Words  for  Living  is  a short  vocabulary  workbook  with 
sixty-four  pages  of  exercises  divided  into  five  sections, 
an  eight-page  answer  key,  and  a place  for  notes  in  the 
back.  An  introduction  and  a two-page  explanation  of 
how  to  use  the  workbook  follow  the  table  of  contents. 

Section  one,  "Making  Words,"  contains  an  exercise 
about  word  origins  and  then  delves  into  suffixes  and 
prefixes.  My  students  thought  these  exercises  were 
helpful,  but  they  were  unable  to  complete  these  exer- 
cises without  the  aid  of  a dictionary.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  exercises  in  the  text  require  a dictionary. 

Also  in  the  first  section  are  the  first  of  several  learner 
strategies  neatly  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  text  in  gray 
boxes.  These  strategies  are  given  as  suggestions  mostly 
to  be  done  by  the  students  outside  of  class  on  their  own. 
For  example,  one  learner  strategy  is  labeled  Making  and 
remembering  compound  words.  In  the  strategy  box,  there 
is  an  example  of  how  a compound  word  is  formed,  and 
there  are  also  two  suggestions  about  writing  compound 
words  in  the  student's  personal  dictionary. 

Section  two  introduces  compound  words,  trinomi- 
als, idioms,  and  phrasal  verbs.  It  is  quite  a large 
number  of  word  groups  for  just  eight  pages.  Although 
the  words  in  these  groups  are  important,  my  students 
found  them  difficult  and  intimidating  because  learn- 
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ing  them  required  a great  deal  of  memorization. 

Synonyms,  antonyms,  and  differences  between  the 
spoken  and  written  language  are  covered  in  the  third 
section  of  the  workbook,  and  again,  most  of  the 
exercises  required  a dictionary  to  complete.  In  addi- 
tion, differences  between  American  English  and  Aus- 
tralian English  are  compared  through  a written  story 
and  a cloze  exercise.  In  the  story  on  page  twenty-eight, 
the  word  dickhead  is  used  and  matched  in  the  exercise 
with  the  word  idiot.  I disagreed  with  the  need  to  teach 
this  kind  of  vocabulary  to  any  learner  of  English  since 
it  has  such  graphic  connotations. 

"Putting  Words  into  Action,"  the  next  section,  in- 
cludes an  exercise  that  requires  the  students  to  predict 
the  words  they  will  hear  or  write  next.  The  exercise  has 
six  sentences,  and  the  directions  ask  the  students  to 
draw  arrows  between  the  underlined  words.  My  stu- 
dents had  trouble  with  this,  and  I had  difficulty  explain- 
ing how  to  recognize  the  connection  between  the 
words.  For  example,  The  school  has  after-school  care  until 
6:00pm.  Other  parts  in  this  section  which  are  more 
useful  include  practical  exercises  on  writing  letters  and 
adding  details  through  the  writing  of  noun  groups. 

The  last  section  includes  a guide  to  the  different 
types  of  dictionaries  and  is  followed  by  dictionary 
exercises.  According  to  the  back  cover,  this  workbook 
is  suitable  for  both  intermediate  and  advanced  stu- 
dents; however,  many  of  the  activities  in  this  section 
did  not  seem  appropriate  for  an  advanced-level  stu- 
dent. In  particular,  my  students  found  the  alphabetiz- 
ing activities  too  easy. 

I am  not  sure  which  level  of  Japanese  learners  would 
benefit  from  using  this  workbook.  Even  though  the 
learner  strategies  spread  throughout  the  text  might  be 
helpful,  I did  not  find  that  the  text  helped  students  in 
my  class  increase  their  vocabulary.  Instead  they  re- 
ceived lots  of  practice  in  using  a dictionary,  something 
they  were  already  competent  in. 

Reviewed  by  Christopher  Bozek 
Hokkaido  University  of  Education, 
Iwamizawa  Campus 

Recently  Received 

compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas  review- 
ers are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related  books 
must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk  indicates 
first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third  and  final 
notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after  the  30th 
of  September.  Please  contact  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies 
Liaison.  Materials  will  be  held  for  two  weeks  before  being  sent 
to  reviewers  and  when  requested  by  more  than  one  reviewer 
will  go  to  the  reviewer  with  the  most  expertise  in  the  field. 
Please  make  reference  to  qualifications  when  requesting 
materials.  Publishers  should  send  all  materials  for  review, 
both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for  teachers, 
to  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 
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Key  to  the 
TOEFL®  Test 


Teach  the  Skills?  Teach  the  Test? 
Delta's  Key  to  the  TOEFL  does  both! 


This  book  carefully  integrates  specific  English-language  skills  with 
the  strategies  students  need  to  pass  the  TOEFL.  The  logical 
organization  of  the  book  parallels  the  way  in  which  people  actually 
learn  a second  language,  and  builds  on  the  philosophy  that 
evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of  learning  new  skills. 


These  important  features  put  the  keys  to  success  in  your 
students’  hands. 

Offers  more  than  2300  TOEFL  type  questions.  Nearly 
twice  the  number  of  questions  found  in  other  TOEFL 
preparation  books. 

Emphasizes  oral  skill  through  student  centered  pair  and 
group  activities,  games,  presentations,  and  peer  review. 
Contains  four,  full-length  practice  tests. 

Amplifies  listening  comprehension  with  six  hours  of 
recordings  on  cassette. 

Strengthens  writing  ability  with  instruction  on  academic 
essay  writing. 

Builds  confidence  with  diagnostic  tests,  quizzes,  and 
section  review  tests. 

Overcomes  test  "blank-outs"  with  tips  on  common  TOEFL 
trick  questions  and  proven  test-taking  strategies. 

Reviews  points  of  grammar  tested  on  the  TOEFL. 


$ 2,300  TOEFL  style  questions 

# 4 full-length  practice  tests 

Q 6 hours  of  listening  on  cassette 

# 730  pages 


Student  Book ¥2,780 

Cassette ¥4,480 


Please  send  me  a sample  copy  of  Key  to  the  TOEFL  Test 

Name:  School  Name: 


Address: 


Number  of 
Students: 


Tel: 


Fax: 


E-mail: 
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For  Students 

Course  Books 

‘Burke,  D.,  & Harrington,  D.  (1998).  Street  talk:  Essential 
American  slang  & idioms  (student's).  Studio  City:  Caslon 
Books. 

! Homan,  R.,  & Poel,  C.  (1999).  Developing  expertise  in  social, 
intercultural,  and  recreational  English  (student's,  teacher's, 
cassette).  Tokyo:  Macmillan  Languagehouse. 

IShimizu,  P.,  & Gaston,  B.  (1999).  Marathon  mouth  plus:  A 
cooperative  multi-skills  conversation  text  for  large  classes 
(student's,  teacher's,  cassette).  Fukuoka:  Intercom  Press. 

‘Richards,  J.,  & Sandy,  C.  (1998).  Passages:  An  upper-level 
multi-skills  course  (student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassette). 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

English  for  Specific  Purposes 

‘Glendinning,  E.,  & Holmstrom,  B.  (1998).  English  in  medicine 
(2nd  ed.)  (student's,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

Pronunciation 

‘Hewings,  M.,  & Goldstein,  S.  (1998).  Pronunciation  plus: 
Practice  through  interaction  (student's,  teacher's).  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

For  Teachers 

! Arnold,  J.  (Ed.).  (1999).  Affect  in  language  learning.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press. 

IBrown,  K.  (1999).  Professional  development  series:  Developing 
critical  literacy.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

IBrown,  K.  (1999).  Professional  development  series:  Monitoring 
learner  progress.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

IBrown,  K.  (1999).  Professional  development  series:  Teaching 
disparate  learner  groups.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

IBurns,  A.  (1999).  Collaborative  action  research  for  English 
language  teachers.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

ICameron,  L.,  & Low,  G.  (Eds.).  (1999).  Researching  and 
applying  metaphor.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

IChamot,  A.,  Barnhardt,  S.,  El-Dinary,  P.,  & Robbins,  J. 
(1999).  The  learning  strategies  handbook.  New  York:  Addison 
Wesley  Longman. 

Davis,  P.,  Garside,  B.,  & Rinvolucri,  M.  (1998).  Ways  of  doing: 
Students  explore  their  everyday  and  classroom  practices.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press. 

IDoughty,  C.,  & Williams,  J.  (Eds.).  (1998).  Focus  on  form  in 
classroom  second  language  acquisition.  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

IJoyce,  H.,  & Burns,  A.  (1999).  Focus  on  grammar.  Sydney: 
NCELTR. 

McCarthy,  M.  (1998).  Spoken  language  and  applied  linguistics. 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

IMartin,  S.  (1999).  New  life,  new  language:  The  history  of  the 
adult  migrant  English  program.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Milanovic,  M.  (Series  Ed.).  (1998).  Studies  in  language  testing: 
Multilingual  glossary  of  language  testing  terms.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

‘Sanderson,  P.  (1999).  Using  newspapers  in  the  classroom. 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Ziemer,  M.  (1999).  Grammar  contexts:  A resource  guide  for 
interactive  practice.  Ann  Arbor:  The  University  of  Michigan 
Press. 

Computers 

ICorbel,  C.  (1999).  Computer  literacies:  Working  effectively  with 
electronic  texts,  Office  97  version.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 
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edited  by  david  dycus  & kinugawa  takao 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by  the 
column  editor  to  submit  announcements  written  in  a para- 
graph format  and  not  in  abbreviated  or  outline  form. 

Call  for  Participation:  JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini-Con- 
ference— The  Tokyo  area  chapters  are  jointly  sponsor- 
ing a one-day  conference  on  Sunday,  December  5, 
1999,  at  Komazawa  University  from  9:30-17:00.  Its 
theme  is  "Classroom  Practice:  Forging  New  Direc- 
tions." The  Junior  and  Senior  High  SIG  and  the 
Teaching  Children  SIG  will  host  the  Featured  Series 
Presentations  on  Reading,  with  both  teacher  and 
publisher  sessions  about  teaching  reading.  Visit  the 
website  at  http://home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/tmmc  or 
contact  the  program  chair  (contact  information  be- 
low) for  details.  Show  & Tell  (15  minutes)  and  short 
papers  (20  minutes)  submissions  are  due  by  Sept.  25. 
Include  a 50-75  word  summary  of  your  favorite  class- 
room activity,  learning  strategy,  or  game,  or  present  a 
mini-paper  on  your  teaching  and  research.  See  June 
TLT  or  the  website  for  submission  details.  Contact: 
David  Brooks,  t/f:  042-335-8049;  dbrooks@planetall. 
com.  Acceptances  will  be  sent  in  September. 

Call  for  Presenters:  JALT99  Material  Writers  SIG 
Roundtable — The  Material  Writers  SIG  is  looking  for 
published  authors  to  take  part  in  their  JALT99 
roundtable  on  the  theme  of  "Publishing  in  Japan." 
The  roundtable  will  feature  representatives  from  Ja- 
pan-based publishing  companies  advising  prospec- 
tive authors  on  how  to  get  published,  as  well  as 
published  authors  who  will  share  their  own  publish- 
ing experiences.  We  are  looking  for  authors  who 
would  like  to  participate  in  a roundtable  and  who  can 
give  advice  to  up-and-coming  authors.  To  take  part  in 
the  roundtable  or  for  more  information,  please  con- 
tact Christine  Chinen:  Material  Writers  SIG  Program 
Co-Chair;  t/f:  092-812-2668;  chris@kyushu.com. 

The  Language  Teacher  Staff  Recruitment — The  Lan- 
guage Teacher  needs  English  language  proofreaders 
immediately.  Qualified  applicants  will  be  JALT  mem- 
bers with  language  teaching  experience,  Japanese 
residency,  a fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can 
process  Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require 
several  hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month, 
listserv  subscription,  and  occasional  online  and  face- 
to-face  meetings.  If  more  qualified  candidates  apply 
than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider  them  in  order 
as  further  vacancies  appear.  The  supervised  appren- 
tice program  of  The  Language  Teacher  trains  proof- 
readers in  TLT  style,  format,  and  operations. 
Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  experienced  proof- 
readers, rotating  from  section  to  section  of  the  maga- 
zine until  they  become  familiar  with  TLTs  operations 
as  a whole.  They  then  assume  proofreading  tasks 
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themselves.  Consequently,  when  annual  or  occa- 
sional staff  vacancies  arise,  the  best  qualified  candi- 
dates tend  to  come  from  current  staff,  and  the  result 
is  often  a succession  of  vacancies  filled  and  created  in 
turn.  As  a rule,  TLT  recruits  publicly  for  proofreaders 
and  translators  only,  giving  senior  proofreaders  and 
translators  first  priority  as  other  staff  positions  be- 
come vacant.  Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and 
cover  letter  to  William  Acton;  JALT  Publications 
Board  Chair;  Nagaikegami  6410-1,  Hirako-cho, 
Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488-0872; 
i44993g@nucc.  cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp. 

Special  Interest  Group 
News  • 

edited  by  robert  long 

Bilingual  SIG — At  the  JALT99  conference,  volume 
5 of  the  Japan  Journal  of  Multilingualism  and 
Multiculturalism  will  be  on  sale.  Volumes  2-4  of 
the  journal  and  all  our  monographs  will  also  be 
available. 
jalt99 
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Material  Writers  SIG — Activities  at  JALT99  will  be  our 
Annual  Materials  Swap-Meet  and  our  Publishers' 
Roundtable,  this  year  featuring  domestic  publishers 
and  self-published  textbook  authors.  We  will  also  be 
electing  next  year's  officers.  Please  attend  the  AGM 
with  your  volunteer  hat  on  and  join  us  in  setting  the 
future  direction  of  the  SIG. 
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Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership 
in  Education  SIG — The  PALE  SIG  is  currently  work- 
ing on  its  August  issue  of  the  PALE  Journal, on  the 
heels  of  its  highly-acclaimed  April  issue  on  employ- 
ment  issues  at  the  Prefectural  University  of 
Kumamoto.  More  information  on  our  group, its  ac- 
tivities, and  back  issues  can  be  found  at 
www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/PALEJoumals.htmL 

Teaching  Children  SIG — The  Teaching  Children  SIG 
needs  new  officers  for  the  new  millennium.  If  you 
would  like  to  work  for  the  SIG  next  year,  see  the  July 
TLC  for  details  of  positions  and  send  your  name  to 
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Aleda  Krause.  Elections  will  be  held  at  the  ABM  at 
JALT99.  Please  join  our  roundtable:  Children  Can 
Read  Beyond  Words  at  JALT99  and  also  the  follow- 
ing dinner  party. 
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Teacher  Education  SIG — Teacher  Ed  is  co-sponsoring 
the  visit  of  Andy  Curtis  of  Hong  Kong  Polytechnic 
University  to  the  JALT99  conference.  Please  try  and 
catch  him  at  the  pre-conference  workshop,  where  he 
will  be  presenting  on  action  research  and  teacher 
portfolios,  or  at  the  conference  itself, where  he  will 
give  a presentation  on  collaborative  research. 
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Other  Language  Educators  SIG — OLE,  the  SIG  for 
educators  of  languages  beyond  English  and  Japa- 
nese, has  just  sent  out  its  Newsletter  14  for  June/July 
1999,  containing  all  abstracts  and  summaries  of  OLE 
related  presentations  at  JALT99  both  in  English  and 
the  language  of  presentation  and/or  Japanese.  News- 
letter 14  also  contains  OLE's  statement  of  purpose  in 
English,  German,  and  French,  and  two  pages  of 
online  dictionaries. 
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SSG  Contact  Snf<Drm<mtH<sm 
Bilingualism — Chair:  Peter  Gray;  t/f:  011-897-9891(h); 
pag@sapporo.email.ne.jp 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning— Coordina- 
tor: Bryn  Holmes;  t:  05617-3-2111  ext  26306(w); 
f:  05617-5-2711(w);  holmes@nucba.ac.jp 
College  and  University  Educators — Coordinator:  Alan 
Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-375 7-7008(h);  asm@typhoon.co.jp 
Global  Issues  in  Language  Education— Coordinator 
and  Newsletter  Editor:  Kip  A.  Cates;  t/f:  0857-28- 
2428(h);  kcates@fed.tottori-u.ac.jp 
Japanese  as  a Second  Language— Coordinator  : 
Haruhara  Kenichiro;  t:  03-3694-9348(h);  f:03-3694- 
3397(h);  BXA02040@niftyserve.or.jp; 

Coordinator:  Nishitani  Mari;  t:  042-5 80-85 25 (w); 
f:  042-580-9001  (w);  mari@econ.hit-u.ac.jp 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School— Coordinator:  Barry 
Mateer;  t:  044-933-8588(h);  barrym@gol.com 
Learner  Development — Coordinator:  Hugh  Nicoll; 
t:  0985-20-4 788(w);  f:  0985-20-4 807(w); 
hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp 
Material  Writers — Chair:  James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41- 
95  76(w);  swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp 
Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in 
Education — Membership  Chair:  Edward  Haig; 
f:  052-805-3875  (w);  haig@nagoya-wu.ac.jp 
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Teaching  Children— Coordinator:  Aleda  Krause; 
t:  048-776-0392;  f:  048-776-7952;  aleda@gol.com  (En- 
glish); elnishi@gol.com  (Japanese) 

Teacher  Education — Coordinator:  Neil  Cowie; 

t/f:  048-853-4566(h);  cowie@crisscross.com 
Testing  and  Evaluation — Chair:  Leo  Yoffe;  t/f:  027- 
233-8696(h);  lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp 
Video — Coordinator:  Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99- 
5127(h);  walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp 

Affiliate  SIGs 

Foreign  Language  Literacy— Joint  Coordinator  (Com- 
munications): Charles  Jannuzi;  t/f:  0776-27-7l02(h); 
jannuzi@ThePentagon.com 
Other  Language  Educators — Coordinator:  Rudolf 
Reinelt;  t/f:  089-927-6293(h);  reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp 
Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education — Coordi- 
nator: Cheiron  McMahill;  t:  0274-82-2723(h); 
f:  0270-65-95 38 (w);  chei@tohgoku.or.jp 


edited  by  lynne  roecklein  & kakutani  tomoko 

We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  information  in 
Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th  of  the 
month,  at  least  three  months  ahead  (four  months  for  over- 
seas conferences).  Thus,  September  15th  is  the  deadline  for  a 
December  conference  in  Japan  or  a January  conference  over- 
seas, especially  when  the  conference  is  early  in  the  month. 

Upcoming  Conferences 

September  26-29,  1999 — Applied  Linguistics  Now: 
The  Critical  Issues — The  Twenty -Fourth  Annual 
Congress  of  the  Applied  Linguistics  Association  of 
Australia,  at  the  University  of  Western  Australia, 
Perth,  Australia.  An  international  cast  of  plenary 
speakers  includes  Shirley  Brice  Heath,  Leo  Van  Lier, 
Noboyuki  Honna,  and  Janet  Holmes.  More  informa- 
tion at  www.ca.com.au/-keynote/conf_pge/ 
cnf61inguist.html,  or  contact  Graham  McKay 
g.mckay@cowan.edu.au;  School  of  Language  & Lit- 
erature, Edith  Cowan  University,  2 Bradford  Street, 
Mount  Lawley,  Western  Australia  6050;  t:  618-9370- 
6543;  f:  618-9370-6608. 

September  30-October  3,  1999 — Mediating  Japan: 
Transformations  in  the  Production  of  Japanese  Cul- 
ture— The  12th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Japan 
Studies  Association  of  Canada  (JSAC),  in  Montreal, 
Canada.  Papers  and  panels  on  "culture"  in  the  Japa- 
nese context,  Japanese  language  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, culture  and  globalization,  and  others.  Contact: 
Fumiko  Ikawa-Smith  fikawa@leacock.lan.mcgill.ca; 
Department  of  Anthropology,  McGill  University,  855 
Sherbrooke  Street  West,  Montreal,  Quebec,  H3A  2T7; 
t:  1-514-398-4296;  f:  1-514-398-7476. 
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October  1-3,  1999 — Second  Pan-Asia  Conference 
(PAC2)  on  Teaching  English:  Asian  Contexts  and 
Cultures , organized  by  KoreaTESOL,  ThaiTESOLand 
JALT  and  held  at  the  Olympic  ParkTel  in  Seoul,  South 
Korea.  Plenary  speakers  include  Suntana  Sutadarat, 
Penney  Ur,  Claire  Kramsch,  Michael  McCarthy, 
Kathleeen  Bailey  and  Kensaku  Yoshida.  Detailed 
information  at  www2.gol.com/users/pndl/PAC/ 
PAC2/PACstart.html,  or  contact  Jane  Hoelker 
hoelker@hyowon.ee. pusan. ac.kr;  Pusan  National 
University,  San  30  Jangjeon-dong,  Pusan  609-735, 
Korea;  t/w/h:  82-(0)5 1-5 10-2650;  f(w):  82-(0)51-582- 
3869. 

October  7-9, 1999 — The  Second  Biennial  International 
Feminism(s)  and  Rhetoric(s)  Conference — Challeng- 
ing Rhetorics:  Cross-Disciplinary  Sites  of  Feminist 
Discourse , sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Interdiscipli- 
nary Studies  of  Writing  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Participants  and  featured  speakers,  among  them 
Deborah  Cameron,  Robin  Lakoff  and  Suzette  Haden- 
Elgin,  will  examine  new  discourse  practices  emerging 
as  a result  of  feminist  scholarship.  For  more  informa- 
tion, go  to  femrhet.cla.umn.edu/  or  contact  Hildy 
Miller,  Associate  Director,  Center  for  Interdisciplinary 
Studies  of  Writing  mille299@tc.umn.edu;  t:  1-612- 
626-7639;  f:  1-612-626-7580. 

October  7-9,  1999 — Cultural  Awareness  in  the  ELT 
Classroom,  IATEFL  Brazil's  First  International  Con- 
ference, at  the  Rio  Atlantico  Hotel,  Copacabana,  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Contact:  IATEFL  Brazil,  Tania  Dutra  e 
Mello  tania@culturainglesa.org.br;  Rua  Sao 
Clemente,  258-40,  andar,  22260-000,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

October  14-17,  1999 — NewWAVE  28:  The  28th  An- 
nual Conference  on  New  Ways  of  Analyzing  Varia- 
tionr sponsored  by  York  University  and  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Keynote  addresses  by 
D.  Cameron,  W.  Labov  and  D.  Sankoff,  plus  symposia, 
workshops,  papers,  and  posters  on  language  change  in 
real  time,  second  language  acquisition,  and  others. 
More  information  at  momiji.arts-dlll.yorku.ca/linguis- 
tics/NWAVE/NWA VE-28 .html . Inquiries  to 
newwave@yorku.ca  or  NWAVE,  c/o  DLLL,  South  561 
Ross  Building,  4700  Keele  Street,  York  University, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M3J  1P3. 

October  15-24, 1999 — Fifteenth  International  Chain 
Conference:  EFL  Methodology , Classroom  Interac- 
tion/Management and  Research  Issues,  sponsored 
by  the  Society  of  Pakistan  English  Language  Teach- 
ers (SPELT).  Uniquely,  this  conference  moves  from 
the  inaugurating  conference  in  Karachi  (October  15- 
17)  to  workshops  in  Quetta,  Hyderabad,  Abbottabad 
(October  20-21)  to  concluding  sessions  in  Lahore 
and  Islamabad  (October  22-24).  Participants  can 
join  anywhere.  SPELT  is  eager  to  establish  links  with 
JALT.  Contact:  Mohsin  Tejani  server@cliftonl.khi. 
sdnpk.undp.org;  t:  92-21-514531;  t/f:  92-21- 
5676307. 
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Calls  For  Papers/Posters 
(in  order  of  deadlines) 

September  18,  1999  (extended  deadline)  (for  Decem- 
ber 17-19,  1999) — The  Annual  International  Lan- 
guage in  Education  Conference  (ILEC)1999  on 
Language,  Curriculum  and  Assessment:  Research, 
Practice  and  Management,  at  The  Chinese  Univer- 
sity  of  Hong  Kong.  For  information,  see 
www.fed.cuhk.edu.hk/~hkier/seminar/s991216/ 
index.htm,  or  contact  Charlotte  Law  Wing  Yee 
wylaw@cuhk.edu. hk;  ILEC99;  Hong  Kong  Institute 
of  Educational  Research,  The  Chinese  University  of 
Hong  Kong,  Shatin,  N.T.,  Hong  Kong. 

Reminders — calls  for  papers 

September  22,  1999  (for  March  27-31,  2000)—IATEFL 
Conference  2000:  The  34th  International  Annual 
IATEFL  Conference,  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  Proposal 
forms  available  at  www.iatefl.org/Dublin-2000.htm. 
Contact:  IATEFL;  3 Kingsdown  Chambers, 
Whitstable,  CT5  2FL,  UK;  t:  44-(0)1227-276528; 
IATEFL@compuserve.com. 

September  30,  1999  (for  April  1-2,  2000) — Second  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Practical  Linguistics  of  Japa- 
nese, at  San  Francisco  State  University,  San  Francisco, 
USA.  Conference  website:  userwww.sfsu.edu/~yukiko/ 
conference/main.html.  Contact:  Yukiko  Sasaki  Alam 
yukiko@sfsu.edu;  Dept,  of  Foreign  Languages  and 
Literatures,  San  Francisco  State  University,  1600 
Holloway  Ave,  San  Francisco,  CA  94132,  USA. 


Reminders — conferences 

September  9-11,  1999 — Exeter  CALL'99:  CALL  and 
the  Learning  Community,  the  eighth  biennial  con- 
ference at  the  University  of  Exeter,  UK.  Registration 
and  information  at  www.ex.ac.uk/french/announce- 
ments/Exeter_CALL_99.html.  Contact:  Keith 
Cameron;  Department  of  French,  Queen's  Building, 
The  University,  Exeter  EX4  4QH,  UK;  t:  44-1392- 
264221;  f:  44-1392-264222;  K.C.Cameron@ex.ac.uk. 

September  9-11,  1999 — Second  International  Con- 
ference on  Major  Varieties  of  English  (MA  VEN II) — 
The  English  Language  Today:  Functions  and 
Representations,  at  Lincoln  University  Campus,  UK. 
See  www.lincoln.ac.uk/communications/maven,  or 
write  The  Conference  Secretary,  MAVEN  II;  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Technology,  Lincoln  University  Campus, 
Brayford  Pool,  Lincoln  LN6  7TS,  UK;  t:  44-1522- 
886251;  f:  44-1522-886021;  pnayar@ulh.ac.uk. 

September  16-18,  1999 — Change  and  Continuity  in 
Applied  Linguistics:  32nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association  of  Applied  Linguistics,  in 
Edinburgh,  UK.  Use  Web  link  at  www.BAAL.org.uk 
or  email  to  andy.cawdell@BAAL.org.uk. 


JALT  News  Special 

compiled  by  keith  lane,  NEC 

Candidates  for  JALT  National  Offices 

Elected  National  Offices  include  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Membership  Chair,  Recording  Secretary,  Pro- 
gram Chair,  Treasurer  and  Public  Relations  Chair.  The 
positions  in  boldface  are  to  be  filled  in  odd-numbered 
years,  i.e.  1999. 

Candidates  for  President 
Jill  Robbins 

• Assistant  Professor  in  the 
Language  Center  of  Kwansei 
Gakuin  University. 

• PhD  in  Applied  Linguistics, 

Georgetown  University, 

Washington,  DC. 

• MA  in  Applied  Linguistics, 

University  of  South  Florida. 

• BA  in  Linguistics,  Barnard 
College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

• 6 years  high  school  and  university  teaching  expe- 
rience in  Japan. 

• 18  years  ESL  and  EFL  teaching  experience. 

JALT  Service 

• JALT99  Conference  Program  Co-Chair. 

• Nominations  and  Elections  Committee  Chair,  1998, 
Chair-Elect,  1997. 

• National  SIG  Representative  1997,  1998. 

• Publicity  Chair,  Learner  Development  SIG  1996, 
1997. 

• Program  Co-Chair  of  Teacher  Education  SIG  1997. 

• JALT  Nara  President  1995,  1996. 

As  JALT  President  my  mission  will  be  to  improve 
communication  among  members  and  with  other  pro- 
fessional organizations,  to  give  current  members  com- 
pelling reasons  to  stay  in  JALT,  and  to  make 
membership  more  appealing  to  a wider  variety  of 
teachers.  I believe  these  issues  will  be  important  to 
JALT  in  the  coming  years: 

Improved  Communication — I see  communica- 
tion with  members  and  other  officers  as  the 
President's  most  important  duty.  Advances  in  tech- 
nology mean  we  are  no  longer  limited  by  physical 
distance  in  our  search  for  connection  to  others  in 
our  profession.  JALT  should  make  the  best  use  of 
technology,  such  as  email  lists  and  Internet-based 
newsletters,  to  strengthen  our  professional  com- 
munity. This  will  enhance  our  opportunities  to 
collaborate  within  JALT  and  with  other  interna- 
tional organizations. 
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More  efficient  services — Volunteers  are  the  backbone 
of  JALT  and  should  be  valued  more  than  they  are  now. 
I hope  to  create  avenues  of  communication  that  will 
make  more  efficient  use  of  the  volunteers'  time  and 
effort  by  eliminating  tedious  paperwork.  One  way  to  do 
this  is  through  encouraging  Internet-based  reporting 
and  streamlining  reo^irements  for  officer  reports. 

Change  and  Financial  health — Japan's  weak 
economy  means  JALT  must  make  careful  plans  for  an 
uncertain  future.  As  chapter  officer,  as  SIG  officer,  and 
as  national  officer,  I have  supported  changes  based  on 
JALT's  goals  and  fiscal  responsibility.  As  President,  I 
will  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  making  posi- 
tive changes.  I will  encourage  the  wise  investment  of 
JALT's  resources,  both  fiscal  and  human,  so  it  can 
continue  to  serve  its  members.  For  more  info:  http:// 
web.kwansei.ac.jp/~robbins. 
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Thomas  Simmons 

• Adjunct  lecturer  at  colleges 
and  universities. 

• Clinical  Doctorate, 

Cleaveland  Chiropractic 
College,  Kansas  City,  MO. 

• MSc  Applied  Linguistics  ESP, 

Aston  University  Birming- 
ham. 

• BA,  University  of  Missouri, 

Kansas  City. 

• Secondary  and  elementary  teaching  experience, 
USA. 

• Community  and  Professional  corporate  and  NGO 
education,  Japan. 

JALT  Service 

• National  Recording  Secretary  1998,  1999. 

• Co-Coordinator  and  Co-Editor  of  CUE  1995-1997. 

• Founding  Coordinator  and  Editor  of  PALE  1995- 
1997. 

• JALT97  Conference  Site  Chair. 

• National  SIG  Representative  1996. 

• Coordinator  of  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Ageism 
1996. 

• Special  Issue  Editor,  The  Language  Teacher,  August 
1997  November  1998. 

• TESOL  '96  Alternate  Liaison. 

• TESOL  '97  Liaison. 

The  President  actually  has  only  one  vote  in  JALT, 
which  is  cast  only  in  a tie  in  business  meetings.  The 
President  is  a member  of  all  committees  but  does  not, 
in  fact,  vote.  The  President  is,  in  essence  then,  a team 
leader  and  coordinator.  The  most  important  thing 
the  President  can  do  is  to  support  the  competent  folks 
JALT  has  on  board,  helping  them  get  a chance  to  do 
their  jobs  fulfilling  JALT's  mission.  While  Presidents 
do  have  their  hopes  for  JALT  and  their  favourite  goals 
(you  see  of  a few  of  these  in  the  statements  of  the 
other  candidates)  most  of  what  must  be  done  is  to 
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insure  that  JALT's  local  and  national  leaders  get  the 
support  and  coordination  they  need.  It  is  a complex 
job  that  has  aged  many  past  Presidents.  In  the  next 
few  years,  JALT  will  continue  to  face  needed  changes 
in  finances,  financial  support,  leadership  recruitment, 
membership  growth,  communication,  and  regional 
organisation.  We  have  the  depth  of  leadership  and 
our  skills  will  continue  to  be  developed  further.  What 
we  will  need  is  a National  Executive  who  continues  to 
look  to  supporting  our  improvement  and  our  ability 
to  plan  for  and  handle  the  problems  we  will  encoun- 
ter. This  moral  and  logistic  support,  rather  than  my 
own  goals,  would  be  my  primary  mission  as  JALT 
President. 
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Candidates  for  Vice  President 
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Tanaka  Kimiyo 

• English  language  instructor  at  Nichibei  English 
Institute. 

• Interpreter  for  governor. 

• JASL  teacher  at  Ehime  University  1992-present. 

• BA  English,  Nanzan  University. 

• Haiku  writer  and  translator. 

fALT  Service 

• Matsuyama  Chapter  Newsletter  and  Homepage 
Editor  1996  through  1999. 

• Matsuyama  Chapter  President  1996,  1997. 

• 4-Corners  Tour  Assistant  Coordinator  1996,  1997. 

• Employment  Practices  Standing  Committee  Mem- 
ber 1997. 

• JALT  Annual  International  Conference  Site  Co- 
chair 1994. 

• JALT  member  of  16  years. 

I believe  that  JALT  should  be  of  service  and  of  value  to 
all  language  teachers  and  learners.  Those  people  who 
desire  to  make  use  of  or  contribute  to  JALT's  services 
should  feel  welcome  regardless  of  the  language  they 
teach  or  study,  their  native  language,  their  length  of 
service  and  experience  in  language  education.  Regard- 
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less  also  of  the  nature,  level,  or  location  of  their 
language  education  activities,  or  the  intended  term  of 
their  residency  in  Japan,  it  should  be  clear  that  JALT  is 
there  for  them. 

As  Vice  President  of  JALT,  I will  help  JALT  face  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  of  the  new  millennium. 
As  Administrative  Committee  Chair  I would  strive  to 
ensure  that  the  administration  of  JALT  is  efficient, 
effective,  and  economical:  that  the  Central  Office 
functions  are  performed  at  a high  level  and  that  the 
abilities  of  the  financial  manager  are  fully  utilized. 
Therefore  I,  a teacher  of  Japanese,  a woman  and  above 
all  a most  international  person,  will  do  my  best  to 
serve  JALT  as  a bridge  for  the  21st  century. 

The  bridge  over  the  sea. 

Toward  the  21st  Century. 

Bright  wind.  — Kim 
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Ishida  Tadashi 

• Owner  of  and  teacher  in  a private  language  school. 

• Teacher  for  publicly  sponsored  language  programs. 

• BA  in  Commerce,  Chuo  University. 

• Seven  years  of  experience  as  an  accountant. 

• Nine  years  as  director  of  international  student 
exchange  programs. 

• Seventeen  years  of  experience  running  a language 
school. 

• Twelve  years  as  director  of  local  government  inter- 
national exchange  committee. 

/ ALT  Service 

• Treasurer  of  West  Tokyo  Chapter  1995-1999. 

• SIG  Treasurer  Liaison  1996-1999. 

• Assistant  Conference  Treasurer  1997. 

• Conference  Treasurer  1998-1999. 

• Administrative  Committee  1999. 

Unlike  most  JALT  members,  I started  my  career  as  an 
accountant  and  later  became  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  several  organizations.  My  first  encounters 
with  JALT  led  me  to  start  a third  career  in  English 
language  studies.  I studied  how  to  teach  English  by 
attending  chapter  meetings  and  conferences.  Gradu- 
ally I became  aware  that  JALT  is  run  by  many  volun- 
teers. Then,  I thought  I might  be  of  some  use  and 
volunteered  to  serve  as  a chapter,  then  as  a national- 
level,  treasurer,  using  my  knowledge  as  an  accountant. 
Now  I want  to  make  use  of  these  experiences  and  with 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  colleagues  I have 
decided  to  run  for  Vice  President. 

As  JALT  Vice  President  my  mission  will  first  include 
managing  the  JALT  Central  Office  effectively.  I will 
install  clear  guidelines  and  establish  office  regula- 
tions. Consulting  with  office  staff  will  be  easy  as  my 
school  is  within  walking  distance. 

Second,  I will  reorganize  JALT  procedures  based 
on  Non-Profit  Organization  (NPO)  law.  JALT  sub- 
mitted NPO  application  to  the  Tokyo  Government 
and  is  expected  to  get  the  status  of  non-profit 
corporation  soon.  I would  like  to  help  JALT  inte- 
grate into  the  Japanese  educational  infrastructure 
and  become  more  stable  in  Japanese  terms  without 
losing  its  independence. 

Third,  I will  help  National  Treasurer  stabilize  JALT 
finance.  In  order  to  increase  memberships  I want  to.  . . 

• set  up  an  Intensive  English  program  at  the  annual 
conference, 

• set  up  a JALT  TEFL  Certificate  program  for  Japanese 
English  teachers, 
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OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


New  from  Oxford  University  Press 

\ \ 

Internet  English 


WWW-Based  Communication  Activities 


Internet  English  features: 

Material  adaptable  for  use  in  traditional 
or  computer-equipped  classrooms 

Three  Computer  Skills  units  with 
sections  on  computer  terminology,  word 
processing  operations,  web  surfing,  and 
e-mail 

Vocabulary-building  activities  that 
prepare  learners  for  the  words  they  will 
encounter  on  the  Web 

Computer  Projects  that  encourage 
students  to  use  their  computers  and  the 
Web  creatively 

A dedicated  website  with  pre-selected 
links  to  sites  that  work  with  each  unit’s 
activities 


Yes!  Please  send  me  a free  copy  of  Internet  English. 


Name: 


School  Name: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 

E-mail: 

Preferred  Mailing  Address: 

School  O Home  O 

ERIC 

t 558 

w M U 

Please  fax  to: 
03-5995-3919 
Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
t 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-6368-9213 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


V\ 


Springboard 


to  Real-World  English 


Springboard  1 & 2 feature: 

A syllabus  focusing  on  high-interest  topics 
drawn  from  student  surveys 

A ‘Project  File’  containing  a project  for  each  unit 
to  help  students  express  themselves  creatively 

Clear  language  models  and  key  expressions  to 
guide  students  in  conversation 

Photocopiable  vocabulary  development 
worksheets  for  each  unit  in  the  Teacher’s  Book 

A dedicated  website  at: 
www.oup.com/elt/springboard 

with  downloadable  resources  and  links  to  sites 
that  expand  the  topics  of  each  unit 


PRESENTING  AT 


NATIONAL  jALT  1999:  Y \ 
Springboard  Website  \ 
Developer,  j 

Tom  Robb 

Sunday,  October  10th  j 
\ \ 10:15-11:00,  / / 

Room  204^' " 


Please  fax  to: 
03-5995-3919 
Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
T 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-6368-9213 


P*ease  sen<^  me  a ^ree  C°PV  of  Springboard, 
j X-  Level:  1 or  2 (circle  one) 

Name: 

School  Name:  

I 

1 Telephone:  

i E-mail:  


Fax: 


I Preferred  Mailing  Address: 


School  o Home  q 
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• enlarge  Job  Information  pages  in  The  Language 
Teacher  with  the  help  of  Associate  and  Commercial 
Members. 

Amy  Yamashiro 

• Lecturer,  Nihon  University. 

• Three  years  experience  in 
secondary  education,  Japan. 

• Four  years  experience  with 
YMCA,  Japan. 

• Doctoral  Candidate  in  Edu- 
cation, Temple  University 
Japan. 

• MA  in  Teaching  ESL-EFL, 

School  for  International 
Training. 

• Certificate  in  Teaching  ESL,  UC  Berkeley  Exten- 
sion. 

• BA  in  Psychology,  Yale  University. 

• Temple  University  Japan,  Editor,  Working  Papers  in 
Applied  Linguistics  and  Studies  in  Applied  Linguistics, 
1998,  1999. 

• Tokai  University  Monograph  Series,  Peer  Editor, 
Volumes  1,  2,  and  3,  1997-1999. 

• Keio  SFC  Monograph,  Co-Editor,  Gender  Issues  in 
Language  Education,  1996. 

JALT  Service 

• GALE  SIG  Publicity  Chair  1998. 

• Teacher  Education  SIG  Coordinator  1996. 

• National  SIG  Representative  1996. 

• Guest  Editor,  The  Language  Teacher,  May  1998. 

° Contributing  organizer  of  Women  in  Education 
and  Language  Learning  (WELL). 

The  Vice  President  must  actively  work  to  create 
effective  communication  and  teamwork  among  Na- 
tional Officers,  Representatives,  and  Central.  I can 
offer  JALT  my  administrative  skills  and  computer 
literacy,  my  networking  and  recruiting  abilities  to 
promote  JALT  internationally  and  domestically, 
and  my  organizational  abilities  to  plan,  coordinate, 
and  complete  projects. 

If  elected,  I will  work  closely  with  the  President  to 
coordinate  and  streamline  communication  among 
the  various  groups  and  help  JALT  take  advantage  of  the 
widespread  use  of  technologies  to  increase  efficiency, 
reduce  paper  waste,  and  cut  costs. 

I believe  JALT  should  recognize  the  full  range  of 
interests  and  needs  of  its  diverse  membership,  in- 
cluding those  who  teach  children,  those  interested 
in  CALL,  and  teachers  of  other  languages.  Further- 
more, JALT  should  increase  its  visibility  both  inter- 
nationally and  within  Japan  by  offering  more 
bilingual  support  and  co-sponsoring  events  with 
other  language  teaching  associations. 

As  a SIG  Representative  in  1996,  I chaired  sub- 
committee meetings  at  which  I worked  toward  a 
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full  participation  by  clarifying  procedures  and  ac- 
tively encouraging  previously  silent  voices.  That 
year,  the  need  to  raise  membership  dues  and  re- 
structure the  delegate  system  made  it  essential  to 
involve  a greater  number  of  members  in  organiza- 
tional planning  to  keep  JALT  viable. 

JALT's  most  important  resource  is  its  volunteers, 
and  my  experience  in  recruiting  and  supporting  vol- 
unteers, making  duties  enjoyable,  and  developing 
teamwork  would  be  particularly  useful  to  the  organi- 
zation. It  is  a job  which  I believe  I could  perform  with 
pleasure  and  with  full  dedication. 
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Candidate  for 

National  Recording  Secretary 

Amy  E.  Hawley 

• On  faculty,  Shizuoka  Futaba 
Gakuen. 

• MA  in  TESOL,  University  of 
Northern  Iowa. 

• BA  in  French,  University  of 
Northern  Iowa. 

• BA  in  Music,  University  of 
Northern  Iowa. 

JALT  Service 

• National  Chapter  Delegate 
1998,  1999. 

• Financial  Steering  Committee  Chair  1998,  1999. 

• Shizuoka  Chapter  President  1997,  1999. 

• Shizuoka  Chapter  Recording  Secretary  1996,  1997. 

I join  the  ranks  of  JALT  members  who  say,  "We  pride 
ourselves  on  being  a grassroots  organization."  To 
continue  to  do  so  successfully,  JALT  needs  to  maintain 
strong  connections.  National  officers  must  reach  SIGs 
and  chapters  with  the  necessary  financial,  program, 
and  management  information  they  need  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  understanding  and  effectiveness 
throughout  JALT. 

If  elected  National  Recording  Secretary,  I can  build  on 
my  experience  on  the  Financial  Steering  Committee.  As 
Chair  of  the  Committee  in  1999,  I helped  our  new 
finance  team  put  together  a balanced  budget  by  com- 
municating with  JALT  officers  and  members  so  that  the 
financial  needs  of  JALT  were  accurately  presented.  This 
is  helping  to  lead  JALT  soundly  into  the  21st  Century.  As 
National  Recording  Secretary  for  2000  and  2001 1 would 
be  committed  to  compiling  and  dispersing  JALT  admin- 
istrative information  to  help  bring  a strongly  united  and 
informed  JALT  into  its  second  quarter-century  of  service 
to  the  teaching  profession. 

Marking  an  'X'  beside  my  name  on  the  postcard 
ballot  will  give  me  the  opportunity  to  continue 
networking  with  our  members  and  officers  through 
the  JALT  Executive  Newsletter  (JENL)  and  JALT  News 
column  in  The  Language  Teacher . The  JENL  assists 
members  who  attend  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
and  the  officers'  Executive  Board  Meetings  by  pro- 
viding an  agenda,  minutes,  and  action  reports.  It  is 
important  that  these  documents  be  compiled  by 
the  Recording  Secretary  in  a timely  manner  to 
reach  chapters  with  information  concerning  items 
being  discussed  and  acted  upon.  The  JALT  News 
column  informs  all  JALT  members  about  what  is 
happening  in  JALT.  These  two  publications  need  to 
be  clear  and  informative  to  strengthen  understand- 
ing within  JALT.  The  position  of  National  Record- 
ing Secretary  needs  someone  who  can  fulfill  these 
responsibilities.  I can  do  it  with  your  vote. 
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Candidate  for 

National  Membership  Chair 

Joseph  George  Tomei 

• Assistant  Professor, 

Kumamoto  Gakuen  Univer- 
sity. 

• MA  in  Linguistics,  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon. 

• BA  in  Linguistics,  minors  in 
French  and  music,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  Mississippi. 

• Teaching  experience  in  Ja- 
pan, France  and  Spain. 


JALT  Service 

• Kumamoto  Chapter  President  1999. 

• JALT  Hokkaido,  May  1995-1998. 

• JALT  Kumamoto,  July  1998-1999. 
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Now  Everyone  has  something  to  smile  about. . . 


Smile 

Gabby  Pritchard 

Smile  is  the  lively  new  American  English 
course  for  children.  Stunning  to  look  at, 
easy  to  teach  and  fun  to  use,  this  is  the 
course  to  make  everyone  smile! 

Key  Features 

e A complete  six-level  course  for  children  of  all 
ages 

eThe  gently  graded  syllabus  gives  children  a 
sense  of  real  achievement 
eThe  clean  look  and  clear  instructions  make 
Smile  easy  to  understand  and  easy  to  use 
e Stickers,  puzzles,  songs  and  games  make 
Smile  a real  fun  way  to  learn  English 
eThe  Student's  Book  and  Workbook  together 
give  thorough,  all-round  practice  of  the 
essential  skills 

e A Flashcard  Pack  is  also  available 


For  further  information  contact  our  ELT  HOTLINE  at: 

Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-8582  E-mail:  info@mlh.co.jp 


Please  send  a sample  of  Smile:  Book  lO  Book  20  Book  30  Book  40  Book  50  Book  60 

Name: School: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ Sch^^J^ 

Main  Office  ^ ^ C 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 

ml  ANGTJAGFHOTTCF  Tel:06-6245-"95  Fax:06-6245-"96 

| ^ Vi iiVJL/1  Ivy U JL  www  http://www.mlh.co.jp  e-mail  info@mlh.co.jp 
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This  is  my  10th  year  in  Japan  (out  of  a possible  38).  My 
first  5 were  as  a JET  in  Miyagi  prefecture,  and  my  last 
two  years  on  the  program,  I worked  in  the  Prefectural 
Board  of  Education  as  a liaison  between  them  and 
incoming  JET  participants.  After  returning  to  the  US  to 
do  my  MA,  I was  employed  by  Hokkaido  University  for 
three  years  as  a visiting  professor  before  accepting  my 
present  position. 

I feel  the  role  of  Membership  Chair  is  not  merely  to 
boost  membership  but  to  make  JALT  as  relevant  and 
accessible  to  as  many  people  as  possible.  I will  be 
advocating  a number  of  priorities: 

• A restructuring  of  the  grant  formula  to  better 
encourage  recruitment. 

• Trying  to  find  ways  to  bring  the  membership  fee 
down  to  ¥8,000. 1 will  explore  doing  this  by  develop- 
ing a stable  and  predictable  renewal  process. 

• Encouraging  chapters  to  find  better  and  more  effi- 
cient ways  to  reach  their  membership  and  attract 
new  members,  with  a goal  of  working  towards  equal 
participation  by  foreign  and  Japanese  members. 

• Identifying  groups  which  have  not  been  reached 
by  JALT  chapters  and  trying  to  bring  them  in. 
These  groups  include  secondary  school  teachers, 
teachers  to  children,  and  JET  program  participants. 
Targeting  these  groups  means  developing  chapter 
based  efforts  to  bring  these  people  into  JALT. 

• Arguing  that  while  JALT  should  not  take  sides  in 
any  ongoing  labor  dispute,  it  should  provide  infor- 
mation to  JALT  members  on  labor  issues  and  argue 
for  equal  treatment  for  foreign  academics. 

If  you  agree  that  these  sorts  of  structural  changes  are 
necessary,  support  my  candidacy. 
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JALT99 

edited  by  dennis  woolbright 

New  for  non-native  speakers  of  English 
at  JALT99 

Sheltered  English  professional  development  workshops 
will  be  offered  to  non-native  speakers  of  English 
throughout  this  year's  conference. 

Non-native  speakers  of  English  sometimes  have 
difficulty  participating  fully  in  English  workshops  at 
JALT.  Both  linguistic  and  cultural  differences  can  play 
a part  in  why  native  English  speakers  seem  to  domi- 
nate while  non-native  speakers  often  take  a more 
passive  role.  Throughout  this  year's  JALT99  Confer- 
ence, in  Room  502,  special  presentations  will  be  made 
in  English  by  professional  language  teachers  which 
will  be  open  only  to  non-native  speakers  of  English. 
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JALT99 /Chapter  Reports 


Organizer  Sean  Conley  says,  "Presenters  will  apply 
common  sheltered  English  techniques  not  only  to 
make  meaning  clear  but  also  to  serve  as  a model  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  EFL  classroom.  These  techniques 
include  using  a VAK  (Visual,  Auditory,  Kinesthetic) 
approach  to  presenting  ideas  that  involves  participants 
learning  visually  through  the  use  of  models  and  illustra- 
tions that  help  make  the  meaning  clear,  kinesthetically 
through  hands-on  activities  that  connect  the  ideas  to 
personal  experience,  and  auditorily  through  English 
presentations  that  are  sensitive  to  the  rate  of  speech,  use 
of  idioms,  and  contextualized  use  of  less  common 
vocabulary,  abbreviations,  and  buzz  words." 

Fourteen  presenters  will  give  45 -minute  workshops 
on  such  topics  as  the  following: 

• Easing  into  Authentic  Materials  by  Stages 

• Graded  Readers  in  the  EFL  Classroom 

• Skill  Building  and  Awareness-Raising  Activities 

• Making  Music  a Part  of  Your  EFL  Class 

• Mind-mapping  as  a Key  Tool  for  Learning  How  to 
Write  in  English 

• Teaching  with  Fairy  Tales 
e Vocabulary 

• Creative  Writing 

® E-mail  in  the  EFL  Classroom 

• Public  Speaking 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk 

Hokkaido:  April  1999 — Task  Based Leamingby  Alan 
Cogen.  Cogen  focused  on  using  tasks  to  provide  a 
framework  for  classroom  language  use.  In  task  based 
language  learning  (TBLL),  a task  is  defined  as  "an 
activity  with  non-linguistic  outcomes."  The  aim  of 
using  such  tasks  is  to  provide  actual  context  for 
language  learning.  Examples  of  tasks  include  using 
the  telephone  to  obtain  information  or  making  a 
map  from  directions.  TBLL  is  very  goal-oriented. 
Cogen  described  the  use  of  tasks  as  a four-step 
process.  The  first  step  is  pre-task.  The  topic  is  intro- 
duced and  the  task  is  described,  with  objectives  and 
instructions  provided.  The  second  step  is  the  task. 
The  third  step  involves  planning  and  rehearsing  a 
report  on  how  students  completed  the  task  and  their 
results.  The  final  step  involves  making  an  oral  report 
to  the  class.  After  the  task  is  completed,  the  teacher 
practices  new  words  and  language  that  came  up  as  a 
result  of  the  task.  Through  practice,  students  gain 
confidence,  realizing  that  language  is  recyclable. 
Overall,  Cogen  sees  the  following  benefits  of  TBLL: 

(a)  Language  used  when  completing  a task  is  creative; 

(b)  Task  use  provides  a systematic  framework,  so 
students  know  what  to  expect  from  the  TBLL  pattern; 

O 


(c)  Students  learn  that  there  is  a time  and  place  for 
using  their  own  LI,  focusing  on  form,  and  practicing 
what  they  have  learned.  Reported  by  Jennifer  Morris 
Shizuoka:  April  1999 — Demystifying  the  STEP  Inter- 
view Test  by  Laura  MacGregor.  Nearly  three  million 
Japanese  people  take  the  STEP  tests  every  year,  yet  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  the  tests  are  shrouded 
in  secrecy.  The  Society  for  Testing  English  Proficiency 
(STEP)  was  established  35  years  ago,  but  there  remains 
little  communication  between  test-givers  and  test- 
takers.  The  interview  section  of  the  tests  was  changed 
last  year  with  the  aim  of  making  it  more  communica- 
tive. The  reading  passages  and  times  given  to  candi- 
dates were  shortened.  The  kinds  of  questions  asked 
and  evaluation  criteria  were  altered. 

This  presentation  was  based  on  research  conducted 
during  interview  tests  in  Sapporo.  Nationally,  10% 
of  examiners  are  native  speakers,  and  Japanese  speak- 
ers are  supposed  to  have  studied  abroad  for  six 
months.  How  did  examinees  prepare  for  the  inter- 
view? Twenty  percent  did  not  study  at  all,  16% 
received  help  from  Japanese  teachers,  23%  used 
commercially  available  study  materials,  and  the  re- 
maining 40%  studied  with  a friend  or  used  whatever 
materials  they  already  possessed.  Examiners  and 
examinees  agreed  that  the  20-second  reading  time 
should  be  increased  to  30  seconds.  Examiners  were 
also  unhappy  with  the  warm-up  questions  and  felt 
they  should  be  standardized.  They  also  felt  that 
evaluation  criteria  on  the  exam  were  not  objective 
and  clear.  Examinees  were  not  aware  that  the  warm- 
up questions  were  evaluated  and  did  not  know  that 
marks  were  given  for  attitude. 

MacGregor  concluded  with  some  recommenda- 
tions of  her  own.  More  information  should  be  avail- 
able to  test-takers,  and  there  should  be  more 
communication  between  STEP  examiners  and  ex- 
aminees. Interview  tests  should  have  two  raters  in- 
stead of  one.  Examiners  should  be  able  to  give  verbal 
feedback,  and  the  attitude  section  of  the  exam  should 
be  redefined.  Reported  by  Barbara  Geraghty 
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Journeys  Reading  1-3 


Addison  Wesley  Longman  and  Prentice  Hall  ELT 

are  now  known  as 

PEARSON  EDUCATION  JAPAN 


• Realistic  texts  give  learners  exposure 
to  a range  of  authentic  language  types 

• A varied  range  of  activities  allows 
learners  to  negotiate  meaning  while 
increasing  fluency  skills 

• Students  learn  to  comprehend  material 
from  a variety  of  genres,  including 
expository  writing  and  fables 

JALT  ‘ 99  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  PRESENTATION  INFORMATION 
Oct.  9 (Sat.)  14:00-14:45  Room  303- JH 

Basic  Considerations  for  Teaching  Reading  Skills  by  Jim  Swan 
<V 

* Please  sencTme  anlnspection  copy  of: 

Journeys  Reading  □ Book  1 Q Book  2 Q Book  3 to  consider  for  class  adoptions . 

Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address  : Home  □ School  □ 

Tel  : Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach  : 


101  Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg. 
8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku  Shinjuku-Ku, 
Tokyo  160-0023 
Phone:  03-3365-9002 
Fax:  03-3365-9009 
e-mail:  elt@pearsoned.  co.  jp 

PEARSON  EDUCATION  JAPAN  °**l“  ph“::  °®S 3£S. 
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Topics  to  motivate . . . language  to  interest 


Profiles 


NICK  BEARE,  JEANETTE  GREENWELL 
AND  TERRY  PHILLIPS 

Profiles  is  a three-level  American  English  course  for  young  adults 
focusing  on  the  language  and  topics  that  are  interesting  and  relevant  to 
these  learners’  needs.  Profiles  offers  each  lesson  on  a double-page 
spread,  making  the  course  easy  to  use. 


Highlights  of  Profiles 

• Clear  Grammatical  and  lexical 
progression  with  frequent  revision 

• Social  and  idiomatic  language 
emphasizing  communication  skills 

©Varied  listening  activities  and  reading 
texts  based  on  real  life  situations 

• Personality  quizzes  and  subjects  of 
relevance  to  the  target  students 

• Imaginative  Workbooks  which 
contain  self-testing  material 

• Teacher's  Books  with  photocopiable 
tests,  answer  keys,  tapescripts  and 
clear  lesson  plans 


For  further  information  contact  our  ELT  HOTLINE  at: 

Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-8582  E-mail:  info@mlh.co.jp 


Please  send  a sample  of  Profiles  Book  ID  Book  2D  Book  3D  (please  tick  one). 
I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name: School: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


, 4ACMHLAN 
^lANGUAGEHOUSE 


Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-686^r  n 

Osaka  Office  0 0 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303, 3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 

Tel:  06-6245-9995  Fax:  06-6245-9996 

WWW  http://wvvw.mlh.co.jp  e-mail  info@mlh.co.jp 
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A Chapter  in  Your  Life 


Four  CorneFs  Tour 

by  Robin  NaganoljJ 
Four  Corners  Tour  Coordinator 


This  month's  column  highlights  an  exciting 
event  that  involves  chapters  around  the  na- 
tion— theJALT  chapter-sponsored  Four  Corners 
Tour.  The  Four  Corners  Tour  takes  place  prior  to 
the  International  Conference  each  year  in  the 
autumn.  During  the  tour,  that  year's  main  speak- 
ers and  Asian  Scholars  visit  various  JALT  chapters. 
This  is  a valuable  opportunity,  especially  for  mem- 
bers who  will  not  be  attending  the  conference 
itself.  These  invited  speakers  have  generously 
agreed  to  take  the  time  from  their  already  crowded 
schedules  to  go  on  tour,  sharing  their  experience 
and  expertise  with  JALT.  The  Four  Corners  Tour 
has  moved  from  an  extensive  whirlwind  lecture 
tour,  known  to  exhaust  more  than  one  speaker  in 
the  past,  to  a slower-paced,  regionally-based  tour. 
This  year's  more  intensive  tour  is  patterned  on  the 
very  successful  tour  of  Hannah  Pillay,  the  JALT98 
Asian  Scholar. 

As  the  speakers  will  be  spending  two  or  three 
days  with  each  host  chapter,  the  chapters  have 
been  encouraged  to  plan  not  only  a chapter  pre- 
sentation but  also  to  arrange  opportunities  for 
speaking  to  other  local  institutions  or  groups.  In 
addition,  many  chapters  are  arranging  school 
visits  and  providing  opportunities  to  meet  infor- 
mally with  local  educators.  Not  only  does  this 
relaxed  schedule  allow  the  chapter  members  and 
local  language  teachers  more  contact  with  the 
speakers,  but  the  speakers  gain  a more  compre- 
hensive introduction  to  the  place  of  foreign  lan- 
guage teaching  in  Japan,  a valuable  orientation 
prior  to  the  conference. 

There  are  three  groups  whose  efforts  are  essen- 
tial to  the  Four  Corners  Tour.  The  first  is  the 
sponsors.  As  the  tour  is  chapter-sponsored,  fund- 
ing is  limited  on  the  national  level.  However,  the 
national  officers,  notably  Program  Chair  Joyce 
Cunningham  and  Treasurer  David  McMurray,  have 
been  very  active  in  contacting  potential  sponsors, 
who  provide  much  appreciated  donations  to  cover 
most  of  the  transportation  costs,  the  largest  ex- 
pense of  the  tour. 

This  year,  our  sponsors,  generous  even  in  tight 
times,  are: 

• The  British  Council 
• The  United  States  Embassy 
• Cambridge  University  Press 


• Pilgrims  Ltd. 

• Tuttle  Publishing 

• Meynard  Publishing 

• Canadian  Airlines 

• Minnesota  State  University-Akita 

• Intercom  Press 

• Eltnews.com 

• Sportsworld 

• LIOJ  (Language  Institute  of  Japan) 

Please  take  the  time  to  stop  off  at  their  booths  at 
JALT99  or  talk  to  their  representatives  personally 
and  thank  them  for  their  support. 

The  second  group  consists  of  the  local  coordi- 
nators of  the  tour.  These  are  the  people  who 
arrange  the  itinerary  for  each  speaker.  They  handle 
all  of  the  details  involved  in  moving  speakers 
from  one  chapter  to  another,  making  sure  that 
there  is  always  a contact  person,  that  tickets  are  in 
hand,  and  that  the  speakers  know  what  will  be 
involved  at  each  stop.  The  efforts  of  this  year's 
local  coordinators,  Keith  Lane,  Joy  Jarman-Walsh, 
and  Robert  Baker  are  much  appreciated.  These 
coordinators  work  closely  with  the  third  group, 
the  chapter  officers  and  members.  The  local  chap- 
ter arranges  presentations,  venues,  and  other  ac- 
tivities for  the  speaker.  This  year  most  of  the 
chapters  are  also  providing  homestays  for  our 
speakers.  Special  touches  like  this  are  certain  to 
make  the  Four  Corners  Tour  a memorable  experi- 
ence for  all  concerned. 

Look  for  Four  Corners  speakers  in  your  area 
during  late  September  or  the  first  week  of  October. 
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This  column  celebrates  J ALT'S  many  varied  and  vibrant  chapters  and  SIGs . The  co-editors , Joyce  Cunningham  and  Miyao 
Mariko,  encourage  800-850  word  reports  (in  English , Japanese , or  a combination  of  both). 
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Chapter  Meetings  Special 


Chapter  Meetings 

Special 

The  Four  Comers  Tour: 

Bringing  JALT99  to  the  Chapters 

Every  year,  thanks  to  the  generous  support  of  Associ- 
ate Members,  the  JALT  Annual  International  Confer- 
ence Speakers  and  the  JALT  Asian  Scholar  give 
presentations  and  workshops  at  participating  chapters 
throughout  Japan.  Drawing  on  the  resources  of  three 
groups — the  Conference  team,  the  Associate  Mem- 
bers, and  the  Chapters  themselves — JALT  can  bring 
scholars  and  teachers  of  international  caliber  to  our 
smallest  and  most  remote  chapters,  to  meet  and  ex- 
change ideas  with  members  and  offer  them  either  a 
preview  of  JALT99  or  a partial  substitute.  As  well  as 
thanking  the  sponsors  listed  beneath  their  respective 
speakers  for  their  financial  help,  JALT  extends  warm 
thanks  to  John  Moore  of  Tuttle  Publishing  for  his 
logistical  support  and  to  the  Language  Institute  of 
Japan  (LIOJ)  for  arranging  a Visiting  Scholar  Visa  for 
this  year's  Asian  Scholar,  Christianty  Nur,  as  they  do 
every  year.  This  year,  the  JALT99  Main  Speakers  and 
Asian  Scholar  will  visit  the  following  local  chapters 
prior  to  the  Maebashi  conference,  according  to  the 
schedule  below  (For  further  details,  please  contact  the 
local  chapter  program  chair  listed  in  the  Chapter 
Contacts  or  the  contact  persons  listed  below.): 
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Richard  Allwright  (Lancaster  University,  UK) 
Chiba:  Why  Classroom  Language  Learning  and 
Teaching  are  So  Difficult.  Sunday,  October  3,  1 1:00- 
14:00;  Josai  International  University,  Language  Edu- 
cation Research  Center,  Naruta,  Chiba.  If  you  wish  to 
participate,  please  email  or  fax  your  name  and  con- 
tact address  to  Bradley  Moore;  bmoore@jiu.ac.jp  or 
Yuko  Kikuchi;  f:  043-256-5524. 

Ibaraki:  The  Power  of  Social  Processes  in  the  Class- 
room. Tuesday,  October  5, 19:00-21:30;  Ibaraki  Chris- 
tian College,  Hitachi,  Omika.  Contact:  Robert  Baker; 
0294-54-2979  (h);  rbakerjr@jsdi.or.jp. 

ERJC 


Yokohama:  The  Power  of  Social  Processes  in  the 
Classroom.  Wednesday,  October  6, 18:00-20:30;  Gino 
Bunka  Kaikan. 

(Sponsored  by  Tuttle  and  at  JALT99  by  the  British 

Council) 

Elizabeth  Gatbonton  (Concordia  University, 
Canada) 

Hokkaido:  A Matter  of  Beliefs:  Can  Communication 
Activities  Ever  Be  an  Effective  Learning  Tool ? 
Wednesday,  September  29,  7:00-9:00;  HIS  Interna- 
tional School,  1-55,  5-jo,  19-chome,  Hiragishi  (5 
mins  from  Sumikawa  Station);  one-day  members 
¥1,000. 

Sendai:  Creative  Automatization  in  Communicative 
Language  Teaching.  Saturday,  October  2,  1:30-4:30; 
Seinen  Bunka  Center. 

Yamagata:  A Matter  of  Beliefs:  Can  Communication 
Activities  Ever  Be  an  Effective  Learning  Tool?  Sun- 
day, October  3,  13:30-16:00;  Yamagata  Kajo- 
Kominkan. 

Niigata:  Creative  Automatization  in  Communica- 
tive Language  Teaching.  Tuesday,  October  5,  7:30- 
9:00;  Sanjo  High  School,  Sanjo  City;  one-day  members 
¥1,000,  students  ¥500. 

(Sponsored  by  Tuttle/ELT  News  and  Sportsworld,  and 

at  JALT99  by  Canadian  Airlines.) 

Anna  Uhl  Chamot  (The  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, USA) 

Akita:  Thinking  about  Language  Learning.  Tuesday, 
October  5,  19:00-21:00;  Minnesota  State  University- 
Akita. 

(Sponsored  by  Minnesota  State  University-Akita  and 

the  United  States  Embassy.) 

Mario  Rinvolucri  (Pilgrims  Ltd,  UK)' 

Nagoya:  Researching  Your  Story-Telling.  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1:30-4:00;  Nagoya  International  Centre, 
3F,  Rm  1. 

Hiroshima: 

(1)  Researching  Your  Storytelling.  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 27,  18:30-19:30;  International  Center,  Crystal 
Plaza  6F. 

(2)  Grammar:  The  Skeleton  of  Language.  Tuesday, 
September  28,  12:00-13:30;  Hiroshima  University. 

(3)  Using  NLP  Exercises  in  the  Language  Classroom. 
Tuesday,  September  28,  17:00-19:00;  International 
Center,  Crystal  Plaza  6F. 

(4)  Using  Japanese  in  the  Classroom.  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 4,  19:00-20:30;  International  Center,  Crystal 
Plaza  6F. 

(5)  Researching  Voice.  Tuesday,  October  5,  10:00- 
11:00;  Yasuda  Women's  University. 

Tokushima:  Details  not  available  at  the  time  of  print- 
ing. 

Matsuyama:  Details  not  available  at  the  time  of  print- 
ing. 
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Osaka:  Researching  Voice.  Wednesday,  October  6, 
6:00-8:30;  YMCA  Wexle,  ORC  200-bangai  8F,  Benten- 
cho;  one-day  members  ¥1,000. 

(Sponsored  by  Tuttle  and  Meynard,  and  at  JALT99  by 

Pilgrims  Ltd.  and  Cambridge  University  Press-UK.) 

Asian  Scholar  Tour 

Christianty  Nur  (JALT99  Asian  Scholar;  STBA  Univer- 
sity, Padang,  Indonesia) 

Material  Designs  and  Development  for  Indonesian 
Learners:  As  in  Japan,  the  national  Indonesian  cur- 
riculum has  recently  sought  to  replace  grammar- 
focused  approaches  with  more  communicative  ones. 
Since  most  textbooks  are  written  by  local  writers  and 
published  by  local  publishers,  these  groups  must 
reconsider  how  they  approach  their  tasks.  On  the 
other  hand,  colleges  and  universities  plan  and  de- 
cide their  own  curricula,  using  books  from  major 
foreign  publishers,  some  of  which  do  not  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  local  students.  Consequently,  teach- 
ers in  Indonesia  proposing  to  write  and  publish  their 
own  textbooks  must  first  conduct  a needs  analysis  to 
find  out  what  kinds  of  books  need  to  be  written.  For 
further  details,  please  visit  kyushu.com/jalt/nur.html. 

Nagasaki:  Wednesday,  September  29,  6:00-8.30; 
Nagasaki  Shimin  Kaikan;  one-day  members  ¥1,000. 

Kumamoto:  Friday,  October  1,  6:30-8:30;  Kumamoto 
Gakuen  Daigaku.  Contact  Joe  Tomei;  096-360-3858(h), 
096-364-5161  xl410(w);  jtomei@kumagaku.ac.jp. 

Miyazaki:  Sunday,  October  3,  2:00-4:00;  Miyazaki 
Municipal  University;  one-day  members  ¥750.  Con- 
tact Keith  Lane;  0985-65-0020(h);  klane@miyazaki- 
mic.ac.jp. 

Kitakyushu  & Fukuoka:  Tuesday,  October  5,  7:00- 
9:00;  Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Center, 
room  22. 

Shizuoka  J ALT  with  LIOJ:  Thursday,  October  7,  6:30- 
8:30;  AICEL21.  Members  of  JALT  & Staff  of  LIOJ  free, 
one-day  members  ¥1,000.  Amy  Hawley;  t/f:  054- 
248-5090;  shortone@gol.com 

(Sponsored  by  Tuttle/ELT  News,  Intercom  Press,  and 

LIOJ.) 


Chapter  Meetings 

edited  by  tom  merner 

Akita — Implications  of  the  New  Study  Guidelines  for 
English  Education  in  the  21st  Century  by  Yoshida 
Kensaku,  Sophia  University.  The  presenter  will  dis- 
cuss the  central  content  of  the  new  Ministry  of 
Education  guidelines,  present  two  well-known  mod- 
els of  foreign  language  teaching,  and  argue  for  the 
need  to  bring  about  a qualitative  change  in  the  way 
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teachers  think  about  teaching  English.  Saturday , 
September  11,  2:00-4:00;  MSU-A  (GH-300);  one-day 
members  ¥1,000,  students  ¥500. 
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Fukui — How  to  Make  Your  Classes  Communicative 
and  Fun!  by  Yamanaka  Junko,  Trident  College  of 
Languages.  In  order  to  learn  how  to  communicate, 
students  need  to  communicate.  In  this  workshop,  the 
presenter  will  demonstrate  original  activities  that  make 
students  enjoy  real  communication  in  the  classroom. 
The  focus  will  be  on  speaking  and  listening,  but 
reading  and  some  writing  will  be  included.  Sunday, 
September  19th,  2:00-4:00;  Fukui  International  Activities 
Plaza,  one-day  members  ¥1,000,  students  ¥500. 
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Fukuoka — Getting  a Manuscript  Accepted  for  Publi- 
cation. Ed  Roosa  of  Intercom  Press  will  give  insight 
from  a publisher's  point  of  view  on  getting  a manu- 
script accepted  by  a publishing  company.  The  work- 
shop will  provide  many  tips  for  a writer  when  dealing 
with  a publisher.  Sunday,  September  12,  2:00;  Aso 
Foreign  Language  Travel  College. 

Intercom  Press^OEd  Roosa  b 
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Hamamatsu — Celtic  Culture  and  Japan  by  Neil  Day. 
The  presenter  is  the  chairperson  for  Celtic  Festival 
Japan  and  will  give  a seminar  on  an  aspect  of  Celtic 
culture  and  the  Irish  in  Japan.  Sunday,  September  19, 
1 3:00- 1 6:00;  Create  Hamamatsu;  admission  fee  ¥1,000, 
first  time  attendees  free. 
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Hiroshima — JHS  and  SHS  Teaching  Ideas:  Issues  for 
Discussion  by  Iguchi  Tomoaki  and  Fujioka  Mayumi. 
Sunday,  September  5,  3:00-5:00;  International  Plaza 
(Building  next  to  Museum/Peace  Park),  3F. 

Kagoshima — CE,  RO,  AC,  AE:  Which  Learning  Style 
Are  You?  by  Jane  Hoelker,  Seoul  National  Univer- 
sity. Workshop  participants  discover  which  learning 
style  they  are:  CE  the  intuitive  learner;  RO  the 
reflective  learner;  AC  the  logical  learner;  or  AE  the 
active  learner,  and  will  analyze  their  special  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  Next,  the  Experiential  Learning 
Cycle  will  be  applied  to  design  the  perfect  lesson 
plan  which  leads  learners  through  all  four  steps  of 
the  learning  cycle,  so  that  all  can  practice  their 
strengths  and  improve  weaknesses.  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1: 00-3:00;  Iris  Kyuden  Plaza,  second  floor  of  the 
Pm  Building;  one-day  members  ¥500. 

Experiential  Learning  CycleSIrafC  X b Ztl  b 
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Kanazawa — Filling  the  Curriculum  With  Fun. 
Michelle  Nagashima,  Editor  of  the  JALT  Teaching 
Children  SIG  newsletter,  TLC,  and  director  of  her 
own  school,  Koala  Club,  will  present  a variety  of  fun 
activities  that  enable  students  to  learn  English  as 
they  enjoy  a host  of  diverse  classroom  activities  from 
rhythm  and  movement  to  art  and  crafts.  September 
1 9,  2:00-4:00;  Shakai  Kyoiku  Center  (4F)  3-2-15  Honda- 
mcichi,  Kanazawa ; one-day  members  ¥600. 
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Kitakyushu — CE,  RO,  AC,  AE:  Which  Learning  Style 
Are  You?  by  Jane  Hoelker,  Seoul  National  Univer- 
sity. For  details  of  the  presentation,  refer  to  the 
Kagoshima  Chapter  announcement  above.  Saturday, 
September  1 1;  Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Cen- 
ter, room  31;  one-day  members  ¥500. 

Miyazaki — Large-Scale  Survival  Language  Training: 
Some  Peace  Corps  Insights  by  William  Perry,  Miyazaki 
International  College.  The  presenter  will  give  an 
overview  of  the  Peace  Corps  mission,  describe  Peace 
Corps  language  training  programs  in  general  terms, 
and  provide  a close  look  at  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  language  programs.  The  competency- 
based  curriculum  and  the  newly  developed  "Language 
Coordinators  Resource  Kit"  will  form  the  central 
focus.  Saturday,  September  4,  2:00-4:00;  Miyazaki 
Shogyo  (Commercial)  High  School  (3-24  Wachigawara, 
Miyazaki  City);  one-day  members  ¥750. 
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Niigata — Pair  Discussions:  Contextualizing  Com- 
munication by  Barry  Mateer,  Nihon  University 
Buzan  Jr/Sr  High  School.  This  presentation  intro- 
duces a student  initiated  and  monitored  "Pair 
Discussion"  approach  for  giving  context  to  com- 
munication in  junior  and  senior  high  school  En- 
glish classes.  Goals  of  this  method  include 
promoting  independence,  interaction,  and  inte- 
gration of  English  into  real  communication  of 
student  ideas  while  helping  them  negotiate  the 
complexities  of  face-to-face  interaction.  Sunday, 
September  19,  1: 00-3:30;  Sanjo  High  School,  Sanjo 
city;  one -day  members  ¥1,000. 
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Omiya — Consciousness  Raising  Tasks  by  Noel  Houck, 
Temple  University  Japan.  Recently,  there  has  been  a 
movement  among  advocates  of  communicative  lan- 
guage teaching  to  include  a focus  on  form  within 
communicative  classrooms.  The  consciousness  rais- 
ing (CR)  task  is  one  type  of  activity  that  has  been 
proposed  for  teaching  grammar  within  a communi- 
cative approach.  In  this  presentation  we  will  look  at 
the  theory  underlining  CR  tasks,  determine  the 
characteristics  of  CR  tasks,  and  practice  creating  a CR 
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task,  focusing  particularly  on  common  problems  in 
designing  such  tasks.  Finally,  the  usefulness  of  these 
tasks  in  Japanese  classrooms  will  be  discussed.  Sun- 
day, September  19,  2:00-5:00;  Omiya  Jack  Bldg.,  6F  (t: 
048-647-0011);  one-day  members  ¥1,000. 
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Shizuoka — Dramatically  Improve  Your  Classes 
by  Louise  Heal  and  James  R.  Welker.  Drama  is  an 
ideal  means  to  stimulate  and  motivate  your  stu- 
dents to  use  English.  This  presentation  will  have 
two  parts.  The  first  will  show  ways  to  dramatize 
communicative  activities  such  as  role-plays  and 
textbook  dialogues.  The  second  half  will  intro- 
duce improvisational  theatre  activities  guaran- 
teed to  liven  up  the  classroom.  Sunday,  September 
19,  1 :30-4:00;  Shizuoka  Kyoikukaikan;  one-day  mem- 
bers ¥1,000. 
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Tokyo — Testing  Spoken  English  Ability.  Derek 
McCash  of  the  British  Council  School,  Tokyo,  will 
give  a presentation  on  a tried  and  tested  three- 
part  framework  for  testing  speaking  ability.  Please 
come,  enjoy  the  presentation  and  participate  in 
post  presentation  discussions.  Saturday,  September 
25,  2:00;  Sophia  University  (please  note  room  change 
to  Library  in  Room  812). 

BEKiMJ  • 

Yamagata — Activity  Oriented  English  Conversation 
by  Mark  Anthony.  The  presenter  will  introduce  a 
variety  of  activities  useful  for  small  to  medium  sized 
groups  of  moderately  motivated  or  malleable  stu- 
dents at  the  university  level.  Lesson  and  course 
design  for  activity  oriented  conversation  teaching 
will  also  be  discussed.  Sunday,  September  12,  13:30- 
16:00;  Yamagata  Kajo-Kominkan  (t:  0236-43-2687); 
one-day  members  ¥700. 
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Yokohama — Reading  and  Discussion  Challenges  by 
Thomas  C.  Anderson.  In  this  presentation,  we  will 
examine  an  actual  Reading  and  Discussion  course 
taught  at  a university  by  the  presenter.  Challenges 
facing  an  instructor  in  such  a situation  will  be  looked 
at,  as  well  as  means  by  which  the  solutions  can  be 
dealt  with.  Audience  comments  and  feedback  will  be 
warmly  welcomed.  Sunday,  September  26,  2:00-4:30; 
Gino  Bunka  Kaikan,  6F;  one-day  members  ¥1,000. 
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Chapter  Contacts 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  information 
can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters  wishing  to 
make  alterations  to  their  listed  contact-person  should  send 
all  information  to  the  editor:  Tom  Merner;  t/f:  045-822-6623; 
tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp. 

Akita:  Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1562; 

takeshis@mail.edinet.ne.jp 
Chiba:  Bradley  Moore;  bmoore@jiu.ac.jp 
Fukui:  Maurice  L.  Splichal;  t/f:  0776-66-6833; 
maurice@fukui-nct.ac.jp 

Fukuoka:  Kevin  O'Leary;  t:  0942-32-0101;  f:  0942-22- 
2221;  oleary@oleary.net;  http://kyushu.com/jalt/ 
events.html 

Gunma:  Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 

jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp 
Hamamatsu:  Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 
bren@gol.com 

Himeji:  William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 
balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp 

Hiroshima:  Joy  Jarman-Walsh;  t:082-878-9931; 

jjarman@pent.yasuda-u.ac.jp 
Hokkaido:  Ken  Hartmann;  t/f:  011-584-7588; 
rm6k-htmn@asahi-net.or.jp; 
http://www.bekkoame.ne.jp/~gettings/JALT/ 

Ibaraki:  Neil  Dunn;  t:  029-254-6230; 

ndunn@call09.hum.ibaraki.ac.jp 
Iwate:  Suzuki  Izumi;  t/f:  0196-35-6416; 
mfp@nnettown.or.jp 

Kagawa:  Alex  MacGregor;  t/f:  087-851-3902; 
canstay@niji.or.jp 

Kagoshima:  Sophia  Shang;  t:  0995-43-1111; 

f:  0995-43-1114;  shang@kwc-u.ac.jp 
Kanazawa:  Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6140(w),  229- 
5608(h);  holden@nsknet.or.jp; 
http://www.jaist.ac.jp/~mark/jalt.html 
Kitakyushu:  Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-161  l(w); 
592-2883(h);  carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp; 
http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/ 

Kobe:  Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068; 

CXK05226@niftyserve.or.jp 
Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter):  Andrew  Shaffer; 

t:  096-339-1952;  andmirs@try-net.or.jp 
Kyoto:  Ishikawa  Katsumi;  t:  075-581-3422;  f:  593-6988; 

vivid@mbox.kyoto-inet.or.jp 
Matsuyama:  Robert  Oettel;  t:  089-941-4136; 

f:  089-931-4973;  ottel@shinonome.ac.jp 
Miyazaki:  Mike  Guest;  t:  0985-85-5369; 

michael@postl.miyazaki-med.ac.jp 
Nagasaki:  Tim  Allan;  t/f:  095-824-6580; 
allan@kwassui.ac.jp;  Sarah  Apedaile; 
t/f:  095-844-1024;  sarah@bronze.ocn.ne.jp 
Nagoya:  Claire  Gelder;  t:  052-781-0165; 
f:  052-781-4334 

Nara:  Larry  Chin;  t:  0745-73-5377;  f:  0745-73-2453; 
lschin@gol.com 

Niigata:  Robin  Nagano;  t/f:  0258-47-9810; 

robin@vos.nagaokaut.ac.jp 
Okayama:  Judith  Mikami;  t/f:  086-696-0126; 
mikami@mxl  .tiki.ne.jp 


Okinawa:  John  Dickson;  t/f:  098-893-7557; 

dickson@southernx.ne.jp 
Omiya:  Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 
chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp; 

Mary  Grove;  t:  048-644-5400;  grove@tuj.ac.jp 
Osaka:  Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 

kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp 
Sendai:  John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 

BXU0l356@niftyserve.or.jp 
Shizuoka:  Dean  Williams;  t:  0543-66-1459; 

deanw@iris.dti.ne.jp 
Shinshu:  Mary  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3894; 
mmaruga@aol.com 

Tochigi:  Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 
JiMiCham@aol.com 

Tokushima:  Nora  McKenna;  t:  0886-41 -4980(h); 
0886-65-1300  ext.  2375(w);  f:  0886-65-8037; 
nora@shikoku-u.ac.jp 
Tokyo:  Beth  Kerrison;  mememk@gol.com; 

Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi:  Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp 
West  Tokyo:  Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp; 
http://home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/wtcal.hmtl 
Yamagata:  Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi:  Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

yuki@cu.yama.sut.ac.jp 
Yokohama:  Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
thornton@fin.ne.jp 


Job  Information  Center/ 
Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole 

Welcome  again  to  the  Job  Information  Center.  Don't  forget 
to  come  and  visit  us  at  JALT99  in  Maebashi.  You  can  submit 
resumes  directly  to  advertisers,  arrange  interviews  at  the 
conference  with  some  advertisers,  network,  and  just  gener- 
ally check  things  out. 

Employers  can  set  up  interviews,  collect  resumes,  adver- 
tise, and  have  access  to  a pool  of  extremely  qualified  lan- 
guage-teaching professionals.  If  your  school  or  company 
would  like  to  advertise  at  the  conference,  please  get  in  touch 
with  Peter  Balderston,  the  JIC  JALT99  conference  contact,  at 
baldy@gol.eom  or  203  Akuhaitsu,  105-1  Iwanami,  Susono- 
shi  410-1101. 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher , please  fax  or 
email  Bettina  Begole,  Job  Information  Center,  at 
begole@po.harenet.ne.jp  or  0857-87-0858.  The  notice  should 
be  received  before  the  15th  of  the  month,  two  months  before 
publication,  and  contain  the  following  information:  City 
and  prefecture,  name  of  institution,  title  of  position,  whether 
full-  or  part-time,  qualifications,  duties,  salary  and  benefits, 
application  materials,  deadline,  and  contact  information. 
(Please  note  that  both  JIC  contact  data  in  the  April  Directory 
Supplement  are  out  of  date.) 
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Chiba-ken — The  Department  of  English  at  Kanda  Uni- 
versity of  International  Studies  is  seeking  a full-time 
professor,  associate  professor,  or  lecturer  beginning  in 
April  1999.  The  level  of  appointment  will  be  based  on 
the  applicant's  education  and  experience.  Qualifica- 
tions: Native-speaker  English  competency,  with  at 
least  one  year  university  teaching  experience  in  Japan; 
MA  (PhD  strongly  preferred)  including  academic  quali- 
fications in  one  of  the  following  areas:  Applied  linguis- 
tics, speech  communication/communication  studies, 
American  studies,  British  studies,  American  literature, 
or  British  literature.  Duties:  Teach  English,  content 
courses;  administrative  responsibilities.  Salary  & Ben- 
efits: Three-year  contract;  salary  dependent  on  age, 
education,  and  experience.  Application  Materials: 
CV  (request  official  form  from  the  university);  two 
letters  of  recommendation;  abstracts  of  dissertation/ 
thesis  and  publications;  a copy  of  dissertation/thesis 
and  publications;  a copy  of  diplomas  and/or  tran- 
scripts indicating  date  of  graduation  (undergraduate 
and  graduate);  one-page  (A4)  description  of  university 
teaching  experience,  with  reference  to  class  size  and 
level,  specific  courses,  objectives,  and  textbooks.  Con- 
tact: Yasushi  Sekiya;  Chair,  Department  of  English, 
Kanda  University  of  International  Studies,  1-4-1  Wakaba, 
Mihama-ku,  Chiba  261-0014;  t/f:  043-273-2588. 

Ehime-ken — The  Business  Administration  Faculty, 
Matsuyama  University  is  seeking  a full-time  EFL 
instructor  to  begin  April  1,  2000.  Qualifications: 
Native-speaker  competency  with  an  MA  in  TEFL/ 
TESL/TESOL;  knowledge  of  Japan,  experience  in 
teaching  Japanese  university  students  would  be  help- 
ful. Duties:  Teach  six  90-minute  classes  per  week. 
Salary  & Benefits:  Two-year  non-renewable  con- 
tract, salary  of  approximately  ¥4,300,000  per  year, 
airfare  to  and  from  Matsuyama,  partial  payment  of 
health  insurance,  and  ¥630,000  for  research.  Appli- 
cation Materials:  Resume,  transcripts,  copy  of  di- 
ploma, and  up  to  three  publications  (these  will  not 
be  returned).  Deadline:  November  5,  1999.  Con- 
tact: Dean  of  Business  Administration  Faculty; 
Matsuyama  University,  4-2  Bunkyo-cho,  Matsuyama 
790-8578  (no  email  or  telephone  inquiries,  please). 

Fukui-ken — Fukui  Prefectural  University  is  seeking  a 
full-time  associate  professor  or  lecturer.  Qualifica- 
tions: PhD  or  equivalent,  or  MA  with  experience  in 
teaching  at  university  level;  some  Japanese  ability  an 
asset.  Duties:  Teach  English  to  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. Salary  & Benefits:  Commensurate  with  quali- 
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fications  and  experience.  Application  Materials: 
CV  with  a recent  photograph;  publication  list  with 
abstracts;  three  published  academic  articles/books; 
letters  of  recommendation.  Deadline:  September 
30,  1999.  Contact:  Mr.  Toda;  Academic  Affairs  Of- 
fice, Fukui  Prefectural  University;  t:  0776-61-6000. 

Fukuoka-ken — The  Department  of  English  at  Chikushi 
Jogakuen  University  in  Dazaifu,  near  Fukuoka,  is 
looking  for  a full-time  English  teacher  beginning  in 
April  2000.  Qualifications:  MA,  MPhil,  or  PhD  in 
linguistics,  native-speaker  competency  in  English, 
and  university-level  teaching  experience  in  Japan. 
Experience  in  the  field  of  syntax,  semantics,  pragmat- 
ics, or  cognitive  linguistics  preferred;  computer  lit- 
eracy also  preferred.  Duties:  Teach  six  to  eight 
90-minute  classes,  three  to  four  days  a week  (speaking, 
writing,  reading,  etc.)  with  linguistics  courses  possibly 
added  later;  no  administrative  duties.  Salary  & Ben- 
efits: Position  is  tokunin,  with  a one-year  contract, 
renewable  up  to  four  years.  Depending  on  qualifica- 
tions and  experience,  salary  is  either  ¥350,000  for 
jokyouju , or  ¥316,000  for  koshi  per  month,  plus  bo- 
nuses, housing  allowance  and  transportation  allow- 
ance; overtime  pay  for  more  than  six  classes  per  week. 
Application  Materials:  CV  that  includes  a specific  list 
of  works  either  published  or  presented,  and  letters  of 
recommendation.  Deadline:  September  10,  1999. 
Contact:  Yasuhito  Ishii;  Chair,  Department  of  En- 
glish, Chikushi  Jogakuen  University,  2-12-1  Ishizaka, 
Dazaifu,  Fukuoka-ken  818-0192;  f:  092-928-6254. 

Kanagawa-ken — Keio  SFC  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  in  Fujisawa-shi  is  looking  for  two  full-time 
English  teachers  to  begin  April  1,  2000.  Qualifica- 
tions: MA  in  TESOL  or  related  field,  native-speaker 
competency  with  conversational  Japanese  and  junior 
or  senior  high  school  experience  preferred.  Duties: 
Teach  18  hours/week,  16  core  courses  and  two  elec- 
tives; five-day  workweek;  shared  homeroom  responsi- 
bilities; other  duties.  Salary  & Benefits:  One-year 
contract,  renewable  annually  up  to  three  years.  Salary 
based  on  age  and  qualifications;  commuting  and  book 
allowance;  optional  health  insurance  plan;  furnished 
apartments  close  to  school  available  for  rent  (no  key 
money).  Application  Materials:  Cover  letter,  CV, 
transcripts  from  all  post-secondary  schools  attended, 
copies  of  teaching  certificates  and  degrees,  details  of 
publications  and  presentations,  if  any,  and  at  least  one 
letter  of  recommendation  from  a recent  employer 
and/or  a professor  in  TESOL.  Deadline:  October  15, 
1999.  Contact:  Santina  Sculli;  English  Department, 
Keio  Shonan-Fujisawa  Junior  and  Senior  High  School, 
5466  Endo,  Fujisawa-shi,  Kanagawa-ken  252-0816;  t: 
0466-47-5111x2823;  f:  0466-47-5078. 

Kyoto — The  Department  of  English  at  Doshisha 
Women's  College  is  seeking  a full-time  contract  teacher. 
Qualifications:  Native-speaker  competency  in  En- 
glish, MA  or  equivalent  in  an  area  related  to  English 
education.  Duties:  Teach  a minimum  of  eight  90- 
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minute  classes  per  week.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary 
based  on  the  salary  scale  at  Doshisha  Women's  Col- 
lege, excludingbonusand  retirement  allowance;  shared 
office  space;  health  insurance.  Transportation  allow- 
ance at  the  beginning  and  completion  of  contract  will 
be  paid  only  for  travel  within  Japan.  Application 
Materials:  A4-size  resume  with  photograph,  list  of 
publications,  and  two  letters  of  reference.  Send  appli- 
cation materials  by  registered  mail.  Deadline:  Sep- 
tember 10,  1999.  Contact:  Contract  Teacher  Search 
Committee,  c/o  Hiroshi  Shimizu;  Chair,  Department 
of  English,  Doshisha  Women's  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Kyotanabe-shi,  Kyoto  610-0395. 

Niigata-ken — Keiwa  College,  a four-year,  coeducational, 
liberal  arts  college  with  about  1000  students  in  Shibata, 
is  seeking  two  or  three  full-time  visiting  instructors  to 
begin  April  1,  2000.  Qualifications:  MA  in  TESL  or 
related  field,  or  certificate  in  TESL/ESL;  teaching  expe- 
rience. Duties:  Teach  university-level  English  lan- 
guage classes  in  a skills-based,  coordinated  curriculum; 
20  teaching  hours  per  week;  about  seven  months  per 
year.  Salary  & Benefits:  ¥250,000  per  month,  12 
months  per  year;  subsidized,  furnished  housing  near 
campus;  health  insurance;  transportation  and  ship- 
ping expenses  to  Niigata  will  be  provided;  two-year 
contract.  Application  Materials:  Cover  letter,  resume 
highlighting  teaching  experience,  copy  of  degree/ 
diploma,  letters  of  reference.  Deadline:  October  30, 
1999.  Contact:  Joy  Williams;  Coordinator,  English 
Language  Program,  Keiwa  College,  1270  Tomizuka, 
Shibata-shi,  Niigata  957-8585;  t/f:  0254-26-3646.  Short- 
listed candidates  will  be  contacted  for  interviews. 

Niigata-ken — The  International  University  of  Japan 
in  Yamato-machi  is  seeking  a full-time  assistant 
professor  in  EFL  beginning  April  1,  2000.  Qualifica- 
tions: MA  in  TEFL/TESL  or  applied  linguistics;  at 
least  five  years  teaching  experience  at  the  university 
level;  and  teaching  and  administrative  experience  in 
intensive  English  programs.  Duties:  Teach  12-15 
hours  per  week;  teach  graduate-level  students  study- 
ing international  management,  relations,  or  devel- 
opment. Also,  curriculum  development  and  course 
design,  course  coordination  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  committee  duties  are  included.  Salary  & 
Benefits:  Gross  annual  income  around  six  million 
yen;  research  funding.  One-year  contract,  renewable 
subject  to  performance  and  budget.  Application 
Materials:  Cover  letter  highlighting  qualifications, 
experience,  and  research  and  describing  current  em- 
ployment status  and  situation,  along  with  reasons 
for  applying;  detailed  resume  including  qualifica- 
tions, teaching  and  other  professional  experience, 
research;  and  the  names  and  contact  information  of 
two  (preferably  three)  references.  Deadline:  As  soon 
as  possible.  Contact:  Ms.  Mitsuko  Nakajima;  Inter- 
national University  of  Japan,  Yamato-machi,  Niigata- 
ken  949-7277;  iep@iuj.ac.jp.  Short-listed  candidates 
will  be  contacted  in  time  for  autumn  interviews. 


Shizuoka-ken — Greenwich  School  of  English  Japan 
in  Hamamatsu  is  seeking  both  full-  and  part-time 
English  teachers  who  are  able  to  teach  British-style 
English.  Qualifications:  Teaching  qualification  and 
teaching  experience.  Duties:  Teach  English,  attend 
meetings,  check  homework.  Salary  & Benefits: 
¥250,000  per  month  before  tax,  comfortable  accom- 
modation. Application  Materials:  CV  and  copy  of 
diploma.  Contact:  Keiko  Asano;  95-16  4F  Chitose, 
Hamamatsu,  Shizuoka  432-000;  t:  053-455-6851;  f: 
053-456-6610. 

Tokyo-to — A language  school  in  Tokyo  is  seeking  a 
manager/teacher.  Qualifications:  Cheerful,  self-mo- 
tivated, English  professional  with  minimum  three 
years  experience;  Japanese  ability  a plus.  Salary  & 
Benefits:  Excellent  remuneration;  visa  sponsorship 
possible.  Application  Materials:  Curriculum  vitae. 
Contact:  f:  03-3608-1773  during  business  hours; 
shibuya@crisscross.com. 

Tokyo-to — The  Department  of  Economics  at  Daito 
Bunka  University  is  seeking  an  English-speaking  con- 
tract lecturer  beginning  in  April  2000.  Qualifications: 
MA  in  TEFL/TESL,  economics,  or  related  areas.  Duties: 
Five-day  attendance  in  office,  mainly  in  Higashi- 
matsuyama,  per  week;  teach  eight  90-minute  English 
lessons  per  week;  assist  with  testing  and  curriculum 
planning;  advise  on  exchange  programs;  other  en- 
gagements related  to  English  teaching.  Salary  & Ben- 
efits: Salary  from  approximately  ¥3,500,000  to 
¥5,250,000  per  year  before  taxes,  depending  on  expe- 
rience and  education;  yearly  salary  increase  sched- 
uled; Japanese  health  insurance;  two-year  contract 
renewable  twice  for  one-year  extensions.  Application 
Materials:  Resume;  publications;  reference(s);  photo; 
cover  letter.  Please  write  "Application  for  the  post  in  the 
Department  of  Economics"  on  the  envelope.  Deadline: 
November  1,  1999.  Contact:  Norio  Yoshida;  Faculty  of 
Economics,  Daito  Bunka  University,  1-9-1  Takashima- 
daira,  Itabashi,  Tokyo  175-8571;  t:  03-5399-7326. 

Tokyo-to — The  Department  of  Japanese  at  Daito  Bunka 
University,  Tokyo,  is  seeking  a part-time  English 
teacher  for  all  ages  to  begin  September  21,  1999. 
Qualifications:  MA  or  PhD  in  TESL  or  applied  lin- 
guistics, native-speaker  competency  in  English,  one 
year  of  teaching  experience  at  a university.  Duties: 
Teach  three  courses  on  Wednesday  from  second  to 
fourth  periods  (second  language  acquisition,  presen- 
tation skills/discussion/debate,  and  intermediate 
writing).  Salary  & Benefits:  Based  on  qualifications 
and  experience;  transportation  fee  provided.  Appli- 
cation Materials:  CV,  list  of  publications,  one  recent 
passport-size  photograph,  photocopies  of  university 
diplomas,  and  cover  letter  which  includes  a short 
description  of  courses  taught.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 
Contact:  Etsuo  Taguchi;  20-8  Mizohata-cho,  Sakado- 
shi,  Saitama-ken  350-0274;  t/f:  0492-81-8272  (h); 
taguchi@ic.daito.ac.jp. 
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25th  Annual  JALT  International  Conference _ 
Saturday,  October  9 


Room 

9:15*10:00 

B01 

Kellogg:  Electronic  vs  printed  text  in  the  EFL 
classroom 

B02 

Stewart:  Critical  Writing  in  Academic 
Writing  Classes 

803 

101 

102 

103 

Hansford:  Coping  Effectively  with  Student 
Absences 

104 

Chiu:  Bridging  the  Cap  between  EFL 
Practitioners  and  Researchers 

105 

201 

Shibayama /Jim bo /Ozawa:  Orientation  for 

202 

Cunningham:  Orientation  for  New 
Conference  Goers  (in  English) 

203 

204 

Peterson:  Ten-Minute  Writing:  How  and 
Why  it  Works 

205 

206 

Selby /Hewson/ Stevens:  Exploiting 
Cuisenaire  Rods  for  Language  Teaching 

207 

208 

Van  Amelsvoort  Designing  Effective  Pre- 
departure  Programs 

209 

Thurston:  Awakening  Cultural 
Understanding 

301 

Kamada:  Stimulate  Impromptu  Speech: 
Homemade  Scripts/Video 

302 

Nagasaka:  1 learned  how  to  write  a good 
essay,  but  I don't  want  to  write  it  that  way 

303 

Yukawa:  Swedish  bilingual  education  for 
linguistic  minorities  (In  Japanese) 

304 

Morrell /Gershon:  Designing  a Theme-Based 
Integrated  Skills  Program 

305 

Prucha:  Teaching  the  Benefits  of  Recycling 

306 

Reedy:  Made- in-Japan  English  in  Historical 
Context:  Implications  for  language  learning 

307 

Nagasaka:  Modified  Input  and  vocabulary 
limitation 

308 

Knowles:  Multimedia  and  the  Classroom 

309 

Dow:  Experiential  Activities  for  Culture 
Learning 

310 

Riley:  Student  springboards  for  speaking 

501 

Mclnnis:  The  Challenge  to  Care  in  Language 
Teaching 

502 

Ishida:  “Sheltered  English"  Workshop 

503 

504 

Wilcox:  Content  Choice  Improves  Student 
Motivation 

505 

Payne:  Subtitles:  Raising  student  awareness 

506 

Kiryu/Wada:  Designing  Reading 
Introduction:  Purpose  Questions 

507 

Kubota:  Performed  Identities  Among 
Learners  of  English 

DOME 

Lobby 

These  presentations 

11:15*12:00 

Candlin/Keobke:  Choosing  the  Right  Stuff 

Hoffman- Aoki:  Sexual  Harassment  and  the 
Language  Teacher 

Nur  Material  Design  and  Development  for 
Indonesian  Learners 

Clarke:  Chapter  Presidents'  Meeting 

CookColloquium::  School  for  international 
Training  Master's  Degrees 

Kenny/ Woo:  Conversation  strategy  focus: 
Nice  Talking  With  You 

Gitsaki /Taylor  Web- based  Activities  for 
English  Conversation 

Wongla/Usaha:  Teaching  ESL  Beginning 
Readers 

MacNeill:  Community  discovery  in  an  EFL 
environment 

Numoto:  Word  Lists  for  EFL  Nursing  Majors 

Yamashina:  lntercultural  Understanding  in 
University  Reading 

Robb:  WWW  Projects  for  Traditional  (Non- 
lab) Gasses 

Yoshida /Brock:  J-Talk:  Conversation  Across 
Cultures 

Scott-Conley/Eilertsen:  Oral  Proficiency 
Interview  * Placement/ Assessment 

Holmes/Feild:  Japanese  identity  in  the 
information  age 

Pleisch:  Focus  on  Fluency  and  Accuracy 
Using  Video  loumals 

Rogstad:  Successful  Learning  Strategies  for 
Video 

Hursthouse:  WHAT  DO  BEGINNERS 
REALLY  NEED? 

Bathgate:  One  School's  Professional  Path 

Hay  man:  Action  Research,  Plain  and  Simple 

McMurray:  Who  can  turn  JALT  around? 
Financial  Manager  Seminar 

Gaston:  Which  Approach  to  Writing  Is  Most 
Appropriate? 

McCabe:  Computer-generated  speech:  tool 
or  gimmic7 

Homan/Poel:  Cultural  Topics  to  Stimulate 
EFL  Students 

Todd:  Directed  activities  for  improving 
listening  skills 

Ishida:  “Sheltered  English"  Workshop 

Staub:  Software  For  Classroom 
Manage  men  t-For  The  Truely  Unorganized 

Cunningham/ Brooks/Thomton/Melchior/ 
Bathgate:  Chapter  & SIC  Program  Chairs 
Meeting 

Ascher:  Real  Language:  Essential  for  Real 
Success 

Pitts/Kaye:  Needs  analysis:  two  examples 
using  Questionnaires 

Ryan:  Practical  Ideas  in  CALL 

Poster  Sessions 

1:00-1:45 

100-2:45 

C ha  mot  How  to  Teach  Learning  Strategies 
to  English  Language  Learners 

Whine ry:  Designing  Listening  Tasks  for 
Entrance  Exams 

Sugino:  Exploring  Gender  Stereotypes  in 
Children's  Books 

Arai:  English  Education  in  the  21st  Century 

Allwright  The  Power  of  Sodal  Processes,  1 
Teaching  ar 

OR  Why  Classroom  Language  Learning  and 
so  Difficult* 

Hawley/ McMurray /Nagashima/Takubo/ 
Neill/ uno:  JALT  Financial  Steering 
Committee  Meeting 

Paul /Shortall /Churchill: 
Birmingham /Sheffield  Distance 
Certs/ Di  pis /Mas 

Banbrook  : Interaction  in  the  classroom:  the 
learner's  point  of  view. 

Datko:  Teaching  advanced  listening 
strategies  through  video 

Walsh:  Video  SIC  Swap  Meet 

Steinbach:  Video  Selection  for  Multimedia 
Labs  and  Language  Learners 

Furmanovsky:  Keypals  For  lntercultural 
Communication 

Cates /Higgins/Bishop /Dufour/ Peaty:  Global  Education:  Challenges  for  the  Future 

Johnson;  Prepare  Upper-Elementary  for 
Junior  High  English 

Macedo:  Rethinking  video  in  the  classroom 

Swanson:  Day  One:  Setting  the  Stage 

Welker:  1 Have  a Theme:  A Student- 
Centered  Content  Course 

Wegner  "This  way  to  the  elevator"  -Task- 
based  learning  for  more  than  tourism 

Brown:  Turning  aassroom  Tests  Into 
Authentic  Experiences 

Widin/ Kelly:  LI  and  L2  academic  reading 
practices:  similar  or  different? 

Greenfield:  Readability  Formulas  for  EFL 

Harper/ Pea tey /Moris /Kartsson:  UPSIZING 
the  Japanese  High  School  English  Class 

Roth:  Start  with  Pictures 

Hunt:  The  Cancer  of  competition:  games  in  the  ESL  c Lass  room  • 

K Obayashi /Kobayashi:  EFL  Students’ 
Grammar  Histories:  How  are  grammar  and 
history  woven  together? 

Cheetham:  Easing  The  Anguish  of 
Authenticity 

Lindsay /Gershon:  Pushes  and  Pulls  in  Language  Programs  • 

Newfields:  Composition  Process  vs.  Product 
Connecting  How  with  What 

Massey:  Literature  Groups  and  Content  in 
EFL 

Rost:  Basics  in  Speaking:  Active  Learners' 
Strategies 

Helgesen:  Using  English  Firsthand 

McCarthy:  The  First  Thousand  Words* 

Walker  Involvement,  Confidence,  and 
Success  in  Junior /Senior  High  School 
Classes 

Sweeney /Swan:  Basic  Considerations  for 
Teaching  Reading  Skills 

Day:  When  Bad  Things  Happen  to  Good 
Teachers 

Stewart:  Challenges  for  content  teachers  in 
EFL  contexts 

Sato/Kleinsasser  Teacher  Context,  Teacher 
Beliefs,  and  Teacher  Actions:  Connecting 
Teacher  Development  and  Communicative 
Language  Teaching 

Tollefson:  A Critical  Model  of  TeacheT 
Education 

Balderston/Begole/ Watkins:  Employment  in  Japan:  A Job  Information  Center 
Workshop* 

Reinelt/Kamiya/Yoshimitsu/Nakagawa/Lobe/Miyaudii:  Connecting  Research  and  the 
German  FL2  classroom  • 

Allan:  Homeward  Bound:  Japanese  Culture  in  the  Classroom* 

Morgan:  Facilitating  Target  Language  Use  In 
The  Classroom 

Wigglesworth:  Rating  accuracy  and 
complexity  in  written  scripts 

PetTuci  one /Ryan:  Who  Needs  a Textbook 
Anyway? 

Forster  Communicative  Activities  in  tte 
TOEIC  and  TOEFL 

Riley:  Good  News,  Bad  News:  News  Stories 
for  EFL  Gass  rooms 

Stribling:  Reaching  A Mutual 
Understanding  of  Goals  and  Standards 

Ishida:  "Sheltered  English"  Workshop 

Ishida:  “Sheltered  English'  Workshop 

Long:  Writing  Exciting  Cross-Cultural  Class 
Activities 

Graham:  How  do  deaf  people  dap7 
Exploring  culture  shock. 

Fotos:  JALT  Journal  Editorial  Advisory  Board  * 

DanielsColloquium: / Yamashiro:  Challenging  Beliefs:  Process  & Product  Writing* 

Schalkoff:  Using  Native  Language:  IKudo/Thagaid:  Word  Associations  in  L2 

Assumptions  and  Realities  1 Vocabulary 

Hubbell/ Brown /Nakamura /MacGregor:  Validating  Oral-Aural  Testing  in  Japan* 

Pre-registration  deadline:  September  10 


Pre-registration  form:  Attached  on  the  inside  back  page 
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25th  Annual  JALT  International  Conference 


Saturday,  October  9 


4:15-5:00 

5:15-6:00 

6:15-7:00 

Room 

Dutka/Netten:  The  Global  Evolution  of  TOEFL  on  Computer* 

Murphey:  Friendships  and  Classroom 
Community  Building 

B01 

McMahill /Park /McDonald/ Hotta/Su mine rhawk:  Living  and  Learning  New  Gender 
Approaches  * 

McMahill:  Gender  Awareness  in  Language 
Education  (GALE)  Forming  N-SIG  AGM 

B02 

Paul:  Chi  Id -centered  classes  that  work  in 
la  pan 

Yoshida:  Multilingualism,  Multiculturalism 
and  Identity 

B03 

0 

$ 

< 

1 

Gallagher/ Mann/ 1 to:  Aston  University 
Master’s  Diploma  in  TESOL/TESP 

101 

Graham- Marr  English  Games  for  Young 
Children 

Sweeney/ Krause/ Nagashima:  Crafty  Ideas 
for  Little  Ones 

Wittiq:  Laugh  and  Learn 

102 

o 

«3 

v 

Nelson:  Film,  Videotape,  and  Natural  Language* 

103 

H 

'S? 

Depoe:  A Guide  to  On-Line  Resources  for 
Language  Teachers 

M elch  iorColloq  uiu  m:  / Ga  tton /O'Connor  / 
Software  for  language  Learn 

Ueda/Watanabe:  Potential  and  Pragmatics: 
inR  CALL  SIG  Colloquium* 

104 

►> 

10 

Cates:  Global  Issues  SIG  Annual  General  Meeting  * 

105 

Cl. 

JS 

CO 

&> 

Welker  Encore,  Encore!  Dramatizing 
Classroom  Activities 

Brown:  The  Pedagogical  Potential  of  Songs 

Shinohara:  Oral  Practice  for  Enhancement  of 
Listening  Comprehension 

201 

a 

« 

a 

J5 

u 

s 

Allen  Col loquium:/Ingulsrud/B lack /Shaffer/ Bencke:  Promoting  Classroom  Research  in 
an  Institution* 

Gitsaki/Taylor:  internet  English:  www- 
based  communication 

202 

8 

H 

« 

3 

IS 

T3 

e 

s 

Chinen:  The  Inside  Scoop 

on  Publishing  in  Japan* 

Swan:  Materials  Writers  SIG  Annual 
General  Meeting 

203 

8 

■a 

2 

Tomei/Masden:  Mainstreaming  Exchange 
Students  in  Japanese  Universities:  Strategies 
for  Overcoming  Linguistic  and  Cultural 
Barriers 

Townsend /Newton:  Utilizing  Japanese  in  ar 
English  classroom 

Chappie:  Film,  critical  thinking  and 
language  development. 

204 

& 

V 

H 

OkadaCoIloquium:/ Allen  Tamai/Iino/Kizuka/Sakae:  Reforms  in  Education  in 
Elementary /Jr/Sr  High  School* 

205 

£ 

&> 

e 

Miyao:  Motivating  Students  to  Learn 
Actively  Using  Computers 

Williams/Nakamura:  Communicative  use  of 
e-mail  in  a writing  classroom 

Selby/ Dobson:  Integrating  Web-sites  into 
Language  Course  Delivery 

206 

s 

w 

u 

C 

c 

Slade:  Interpersonal  Expressions  in  Spoken 
English 

Datko:  Listening  with  your  eyes 

Sloan/Hoshino:  Beliefs  In  the  Classroom:  Is 
it  Plagiarism? 

207 

vn 

c 

Himbury:  What  test?  Use  the  English  Test 
Advisor  Flowchart 

Hadley:  Cutting  Edge  Research  Tools  for 
Teachers 

Redfield:  Testing  the  Tests 

208 

o 

c 

o 

5 

» 

M ul  vey  /Stein  bach  / Quock  / M cCafferty  / Mac 
and  Innovation  < 

cenzie/Tomei:  Content  Courses:  Technology 
ZUES1G  Forum* 

Mackenzie:  CUE  AGM 

209 

I 

i 

Walker  Making  the  Most  of  Monolingual 
Dictionaries 

Nunan:  Getting  your  students  to  'Go  for  it!’ 

Riedel /Bodner:  Experience  success  with 
authentic  video! 

301 

T3 

G 

_o 

3 

2 

Craven:  Bringing  Culture  Into  the  Classroom 

NicollColloquium: /Max  well /Bingham:  Learning-centered  reading  Sc  writing  dasses  at 
MMU* 

302 

i 

e 

Qi 

| 

<a 

8 

db 

*C 

i 

s 

s 

HoelkerColloquiumi/Katriten/Nakamura/Nimmannifc  PAC2  Explorations  Through 
Video* 

Yamatoda:  Interactional  Modifications  Used 
by  Japanese  JHS  Students 

303 

Q> 

«s 

Selby/Palmer  Effective  Lesson  Planning: 
Getting  From  A to  B 

Shaw/Toyama:  Using  Student  Storybooks  To  Teach  Writing  * 

304 

r* 

H 

o 

c 

£ 

o 

Lafaye:  Working  with  the  CANCODE 
(Cambridge- Nottingham  Corpus  of 
Discourse  in  English 

Kitao:  Refusals  of  Requests  in  English  and 
Japanese 

Ruthven-Stuart:  Collocational  Knowledge 
and  Language  Ability 

305 

6 

9 

*3 

Fox/Tomd/Yuerc  Teacher  Empowerment,  Student  Empowerment* 

Fox/Simmons:  PALE  SIG  Annual  General 
Meeting 

306 

u 

2 

1 

Reinelt/ Vasquez  Solano /Ri ley /Hoehn:  Putting  Beliefs  into  Action  in  the  FL2  Classroom* 

Reinelt:  The  OLE  forming  SIG  AGM 

307 

8 

1 

O'Brien:  Making  online/offline  browser- 
based  CALL  material 

Hughes:  Technophobia  - Not! 

Tanaka:  Can  we  assess  pronunciation  as  we 
believe? 

308 

i 

1 

Killebrew:  Stereotypes  In  Film:  A Condo usness-Raising  Activity* 

Han:  Recent  Learner -centered  Approaches 
to  TEFL  in  Korea 

309 

1 

Williams:  What  1.1  Million  Japanese  Students 
have  in  Common 

Harrington/Lubetsky/LeBeau:  Discover 
Debate,  A Step-bv-step  Approach 

Usaha/Wongla:  Making  your  Stage  Fright  a 
Stage  Right 

310 

A 

1 

Roma:  Making  Vocabulary  Memorable 

Kobayashi:  Crossing  Borders:  An 
Intercultural  Approach 

Urbain:  Peace,  Culture,  Education:  from 
Belief  to  Action 

501 

DC 

W 

S 

2 

Ishlda:  "Sheltered  English"  Workshop 

Ishida:  "Sheltered  English"  Workshop 

Ishida:  "Sheltered  English"  Workshop 

502 

Gaston/ Kimata:  BARNGA:  A Simulation  Game  on  Cultural  Gashes* 

Gilbert:  Dickens'  A Christmas  Carol  and 
Cultural  Awareness 

503 

S 

Couzens:  Observation  of  Thai  English  Teachers* 

Parker  Evaluating  Study  Abroad  Programs 

504 

Rice:  Adapting  Printed  Materials  for  Adult 
Beginners 

Horiuchi:  l Want  to  Read  More  English 
Books 

Visscher  Gairaigo:  A Rich  Vocabulary 
Source  for  EFL  in  Japan 

505 

Matsuno:  Use  of  Commentary  in  Native 
English  and  English  by  Japanese 

Cossu:  Classroom  Management:  Freedom  Through  Organization* 

506 

Goebel  NoguchiCoIloquium:/Kite/Pauly/Karnada:  Bilingualism:  Analysing  Assumptions* 

Sandy.  Passages  Across  the  Intermediate 
Plateau 

507 

Curtis:  Professional  connections  and 
collaborative  research  in  the  classroom 

From  5:00,  Plenary  Speakers:  Conference 
Theme  Roundtable 

Cowie:  Teacher  Education  SIG  AGM 

DOME 

Lobby 

Pre-registration  deadline:  September  10 

Pre -registration  form:  Attached  on  the  inside  back  page 
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For  Friday,  October  8 events  (Featured  Speaker  Workshops),  see  page  74. 


25th  Annual  J ALT  International  Conference 


Sunday,  October  10 


Room 

9:15-10:00 

10:15-11:00 

1KX>-1:45 

2:00-2:45 

B01 

Daly:  6th  Annual  "My  Share  - Live!" 
Materials  Swap  Meet 

Cheetham:  Roles  Revealing  Syllabus 

Yasaka/Quock/Tsuda:  Making  Authentic 
Materials  Work  For  Your  Lessons 

B02 

Fujimoto/Rubbins/Robins/Venema/Yokomizo:  Attuning  lessons  to  learning  styles  and 
needs* 

Dutka/Netten:  The  Global  Evolution  of 
TOEFL  on  Computer* 

Steinbach:  Intercultural  Videos  1 Have 
Known  St  Loved 

DO  3 

Catbonton:  Communicative  approach:  If  not  grammar,  then  what?* 

Allwright:  Putting  Learning  on  the 
Classroom  Agenda 

101 

Hoelker/Katchen/Woolbright/Nimmannit/ 
McMurray/Slade:  PAC3  Pan  Asian  Council 
Ebpning  Mating 

Simmons:  Chapter/SIG  Recording 
Secretaries'  Meeting 

Marshall:  Chapter  & SIG  Membershi  p Chairs 
Meeting 

Hursthouse/Riley/Zettle/Shishido/Gatton 
/Ofuku:  JALT  AM  Council  AGM 

102 

Brennan /Kawaguchi /Merner/Odo  We 

r:  Bringing  Chi  Idrens  Textbooks  to  Life* 

Day/Yamanaka:  Impact  Topics:  Critical 
Thinking  and  Discussion 

103 

Kenny:  Give  conversation  students  the 
feedback  thev  need 

Padden:  Making  the  Most  of  Class  Time  in 
the  CALL  Laboratory 

Cunningham:  Collaborative  Video  Exchange 
Pruiect 

104 

Ogane:  Getting  Students  to  Talk  Through  E- 
mail 

Zemach:  Internet  Tandem  Language 
Learning 

f 

Davies/Thomton:  CALL  SIG  AGM 

105 

Matter  Enhancing  Interaction.  Sentence  Frames 
n Signal » 

•s 

Reedy:  Identifying  and  Responding  to 
Cultural  Learning  Slvles  in  lapan 

201 

Niwano/Warfel:  A,  B,  Csand  1, 2, 3s  for  4, 5 and  6 year  olds* 

H 

§0 

Ascher  Productive  Language:  A Qualitative 
Approach 

202 

Cogen:  Task-Based  Learning  for  language 
classrooms 

Smith:  Vocabulary  for  academic  writing:  hit 
and  miss? 

! 

Otani:  A consciousness-raising  approach  to 
teaching  grammatical  contrast 

203 

Burns/Wigglesworth/Hall:  Teacher  Research:  Connecting  Theory  and  Practice* 

Reynolds/Banner:  Investing:  What  you  need 
to  know 

"3 

s 

204 

Davidson:  An  EFL  Critical  Thinking/ Essay 
Wri tine  Course 

Riley/ Bay  ley /Robb:  Springboard  to  Real- 
World  English 

X 

Yasaka/Toms:  Writing  Right 

o 

Q 

205 

Aramaki:  Making  Team-Teaching  Fun  With 
Dynamic  English 

Hunt:  Give  us  a break!  Motivation  & 

t)0 

c 

UJ 

e 

Iwami:  Effects  of  School-Based 
Communicative  Learning 

eo 

.5 

206 

Netsu:  Integration  of  Language  Labs  and  Online  Computers* 

c 

*5b 

A 

Conley/Kimura:  Computer  Networks, 
Portfolios  and  Whole  Language 

V 

2 

207 

Lucantonio:  The  Role  of  Modeling  in 
Laneuaee  Learning 

Brown:  Voyages  to  Collaboration,  Strategic 
Learning,  and  the  'Web' 

s 

‘3> 

2 

o 

Brownlee:  CA  N.  H.E.L.P.  Thailand:  Making 
a Difference 

208 

Mason/ Day:  Researching  Extensive  Reading 

Akagi/Shima:  Ethical  Meanings  Applied  to 
A Communicative  Approach 

1 

U 

Bauman:  Business  English  Today;  an  Idea 
Exchange 

c 

209 

Tatsuki /Nakamura;  Cross-cultural/Social 
Comparisons  of  Movies /Remakes 

Bertorelli:  Teaching  English  by  Telephone? 

t fi 

oo 

c 

5 

Cisar:  Creating  Databases  for  Education 

m 

301 

Woolbright:  Teaching  Public  Speaking* 

1 

<* 

i 

Mateer  Designing  Peer-led,  Teacher  - 
Assisted  Discussion 

s 

i 

302 

Brennan-Mori:  Reaching  everyone:  using  the  perceptual  modalities  * 

3 

i 

Gray/SIG  Coordinators:  SIG  Coordinators 
Meeting 

< 

H 

303 

Peterson:  Multiple  Intelligences  in  Japanese 
EFL  Classrooms 

Yasaka/Paul:  Remotivating  Passive 
Teenagers  to  Adults 

o 

J V 

JC 

y 

g 

Pennington/Ricketts:  Teaching  classes  through  maps  * 

< 

304 

Inoi:  A Comparison  of  Japanese  English 
Teachers'  Beliefs  and  Native  English 
Teachers'  Beliefs  Toward  Good  Language 

| ea  rners 

Churchill:  How  do  EFL  learners'  requests 
evolve? 

az 

v 

fS 

ml 

8 

Brock/Balderston:  Culture  and  Conversation 
for  Japanese  Learners 

U 

>* 

e 

H 

305 

Takagi:  Increasing  Students'  Verbal 
Participation 

Hayman:  A Survey  of  EFL  Action  Research 
in  laoan 

0 

1 
6 

2 

Yasaka/Homan/Poel: Teacher  Expectations: 
Good  or  Bad  forMotivation 

5 

> 

306 

Shucart:  Language  Emergence  in  a Complex 
Adaptive  Svstem 

Long:  20/20  Hindsight:  Teacher  Change  and 
Advice 

Kimata:  The  Blue  Marble  a Communication  Simulation* 

in 

N 

307 

Misumi/lsomura/Tarvin/Haruhara/lto:  Learner-centered  perspective  in  JSL  programs* 

UJ 

Ueda/Komori/Watanabe:  Extensive 
Reading  in  ISL  A Case  for  CALL 

g 

308 

Haynes /Fountains  AIDS  in  EFL:  We  can  t 
afford  to  ignore  it 

1 Bayne:  Content-based  learning  with  Lower 
Level  Learners 

S 

o 

Pat ti m ore /K obayashi:  JTE  Attitudes  towards 
Team  Teachi  ng 

309 

Hough:  Teaching  Culture:  A Sociohistorical  Approach  * 

D 

? 

Moriizumi:  Intercultural  Awareness  through 
Critical  Incidents 

310 

Kindt/ Davies:  Conversation  cards,  action 
comments  ScPIC  classes 

Ki nd t/ Choi ew inski:  Energizing 
conversations:  Using  recorders  in  class 

5! 

Wells:  Customizing  Jazz  Chants  for  Specific 
Learner  Needs 

501 

Orr  The  Essay  - Easily  Misunderstood, 
Commonly  Mistaught 

Sites:  Communicative  Sound  System 
Syllabus  for  First-Year  Junior  High  EFL 
Classrooms 

Miyazato:  University-Level  Team  Teaching  - 
Is  It  Effective? 

502 

Ishida:  Language  Fair 

Ishida:  Language  Fair 

Ishida:  "Sheltered  English"  Workshop 

503 

Hoshino:  Study  Skills:  teacher  belief  and 
learner  behavior 

Stapleton:  The  place  of  culture  in  the  EFL 
classroom 

Lunny:  Engaged  Pedagogy:  Countering 
Cultural  Imperialism 

504 

Komisarof/Komisarof:  Intercultural 
Communication  and  LanguageTeaching 

Davies:  On  Collaboration 

Yamanaka/ Amino:  Employers'  Expectations 
vs  Recruits' Ability 

505 

ONeill:  Transitions:  Integrating  Language 
and  Critical  Thinking  Skills 

Sweeney /Barnes:  Teaching  Techniques  for 
Low-Level  Writing  Classes 

Oertel:  Children's  Literature  in  Extensive 
Reading  Gasses 

506 

Prucha/Storm/Rolff:  Classroom  Approaches  to  Global  Education  * 

Sugihashi:  Totally  TOEIC:  Strategy  Swap 
Workshop 

507 

Hiser:  On-Going  Assessment  in  the 
Classroom 

1 Johannsen:  Working  with  Global  Issues 
1 Across  Cultures 

Helgesen:  The  Four  Keys  to  Active  Listening 

DOME 

IF  Com 

Lane:  Meet  the  Candidates  (for  JALT 
National  Offices) ' 

‘These  presentations  are  t05  minutes  in 
tenoth 


Pre-registration  deadline:  September  10 


Pre-registration  form:  Attached  on  the  inside  back  page 
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25th  Annual  JALT  International  Conference 


Sunday,  October  10 


3:15-4:00 

4:15-5:00  (5:15-6:00 

6:15-7:00 

7:15-  JALT  25th  Anniversary  Banquet  Sponsored  by  Pearson  Education  Japan  (Dome) 

Room 

Sweeney /Cossu:  Fasten  Your  Seat  Belt! 

Goebel  Noguchi/Cary/Kite/Petrucione/Smith/Watanabe  Kazuo:  Ask  the  "Experts" 
About  BilinguaLChildraisi ng* 

Gray:  Bilingualism  SIG  AGM 

BOl 

Ross:  Local  Perspectives  in  Global  Issues 
Education 

Higgins/Balsamo/Yoshimura/Burks/ 

Class 

Kurihara:  Global  Issues  in  the  Language 
room* 

B02 

Shortall:  Proto-Grammar  Frequency:  Acquisition  of  Structure.* 

Pennycook:  Culturally  sensitive  professional 
development:  Australian  and  Japanese 
Collaboration 

B03 

Lee/Zeid/Poel /Ryan/Lewis /McMa  hi  II: 
Newsletter  and  Web  Editor's  Meeting 

McMurray  /Ishida/Hawley/Takubo: 
Chapter  & SIG  Treasurers  Meeting 

Walsh:  Video  SIG  ACM 

tot 

Yamashiro/Nakamoto;  What  Constitutes  A 

£wd  English  CotirMt  Peek? 

Krause/  Brennan/Kawaguchi 
Children  Can  Rec 

/Paul /Tamai- Allen /Toyama: 
d Bevond  Words* 

Krause:  Teaching  Children  SIG  Annual 
General  Meeting 

102 

Tatsuki/Nakamura/Smith/ Kluge/Walsh: 
V^ep  V) PEC 

Connecting  research  and  classrooms  through 
SIG  FORUM 

Ryalen/Hartmann:  Content-based  Instruction  in  the  Classroom 

103 

Takaki/Laskowski:  An  Ongoing  Study  of 
JTEs'  Teacher  Thinking 

Davies/Melchior/Ray/Rule:  Online  Education  - You  say  you  want  a Revolution* 

Gitsaki/Taylor:  Teaching  ESL  students  to 
make  a homepage:  Project  Report 

104 

Durand:  Learning  to  reflect  on  your  teaching 

Erdos:  Software  for  Pronunciation  Training  - The  English  Communication  Toolkit 

105 

Riley:  Teacher  Perceptions  of  Student 
Vocabularv 

Hoelker  Can  1 Do  an  Action  Research 
Proiect? 

Craven:  Mind  maps  through  the  skills* 

201 

Honywood:  Textbooks  And  Curriculum 
pesisrn:  Putting  the  cart  before  the  horse 

Parker:  The  Revolution  of  Language  Learning  Activities* 

Katayama:  Developing  Critical  Thinking 
Using  Media  Reports  on  laoan 

202 

Robinson:  Qualified  Pilots  Required 

Allub:  Council  Circles:  a way  to  build  community  in  the  classroom* 

Kane:  Words  in  Motion:  An  Interactive 
ADDroach  to  Writing 

203 

Broadaway/Cunningham:  Using  Hypertext 
to  TftKh  Cppte*tV^I  Reading 

Habbick:  Passport  to  the  New  Millenium  Yagi:  Extensive  Reading  and  Motivation 

Numoto:  Nursing  Majors  Need  an  Authentic 
Textbook 

204 

Wiltshier:  Using  Semi -Scripted  Monologues 
in  lunior  High 

Schubert /Mateer  /Kobayashi/Betts/Gauthit 
We  Wai 

r Sawazaki:  Steps  Toward  Change;  What  Are 
inc  For?* 

Mateer  Jr/Sr  High  SIG  Annual  General 
Meeting 

205 

Mikula:  Story-time  Cafe:  Meaningful 
Classroom  Activities 

Sato:  E-mail  Exchange  for  Cross-cultural 
Learning 

Da  niels:  CALL  SIG  Swap  Meet 

Yamazaki:  Enveloping  Comprehensive  Skills 

With  thelmernet 

206 

Williams  Colloquium  /O'Dowd /Sakakib 
Integrating  Belii 

iara/Geraghty/ Hawley:  Realizing  Ideals: 
Jfs  and  Practice  * 

Roosa/Shimizu/Gaston:  Weaning  Oneself  and  One's  Students  Off  the  Textbook 

207 

McCarthy:  What  deos  Discourse  Grammar 
mean  in  practice? 

Junge:The  TALK  Learning  System:  Five 
Steps 

208 

Kanel:  Songs  in  Language  Teaching:  Theory  and  Practice  * 

Wada/ltoh:  Pre-reading  activities  to 
understand  culture 

Burnett:  Teaching  (Japanese)  Math  in  English 
Immersion 

209 

Howard:  Teaching  Children  About  Japan:  A 
Pen-Pal  Proiect 

Rude:  Teaching  Stress  or  Intonation  by 
Prosodic  Writing 

Scanlon:  Activate!  Motivate!  Create! 

Forster:  Two  Thumbs  Up:  Video-based 
Enelish  Instruction 

301 

Mateer  Managing  Learning  Through 
Portfolio  Assessment 

Ossorio/ Adamson/ Boll ig /Cornwell:  Promoting  Efficient  and  Effective  Learning* 

Nicoll:  Learner  Development  SIG  AGM 

302 

Sweeney /Cersh on:  Listening  for  Today's 
World 

Wood:  Fluency  in  Second  Language  Speech: 
What  and  How? _ 

Kimura /Thurston:  Maximizing  English:  A 
Framework  in  Action 

Riley/Harsch:  Learning  strategies  & 
environment:  ESL  vs-  EFL 

303 

Yamane/Urbain/Riley/McKenna/Lauffenburger:  French  Teachers'  Workshop:  From 
Theory  to  Practice* 

Diaconescu:  Word  Order  and  Meaning 
Implications 

Gettings:  Japanese  College  Women  as 
Critical  Thinkers? 

304 

Sorrentino:  New  Interchange  Intro  Video  |Quock:  Fab  lessons:  exploiting  Beatle culture  in  the  EFL  dassroom  * 

Kiryu:  Understanding  Motives  and 
Motivation  in  IHS/SHS 

305 

Scott-ConleyColloquium:/Strong/Askey/Varandani/Gustavsen/Smith:  Action  Research:  1 Redfield:  Arts  and  Science  Majors  Really  Are 
The  Process  and  Products  * 1 Different 

Nakano:  Tests  Using  Newspaper  and 
Dictionary  Before  Lecture 

306 

Chen;  Teaching  English  Based  on  1 Ishida  Colloquium:/Shigematsu/Ninomiy 

Cooperative  Lea  mime  1 Kan 

a/Hayashi:  JSL  Through  Poems  By  Misuzu 
eko* 

Nishitani:  JSL  SIG  Annual  General  Meeting 

307 

Gallagher/ Luca nt an io:  Teaching  Functional  Grammar  * 

Weschler/Pitts:  Who  Needs  Teachers? 

E>unkley:  Cross-Cultural  Discovery  via  the 
Internet 

308 

Balsa  mo:  Use  of  Interviews  for  Second 
language  Learners 

Dycus:  When  More  Than  Words  Get  in  the  Way  * 

309 

Gershon:  Conversation  and  the  Classroom 

MacGregor  Ten  Extension  Activities  That 
Work 

Rost:  New  Trends  in  the  Teaching  of 
Conversation 

Weaver:  Stressing  the  NBA 

310 

Handjeva-Weller  Activities  to  Encourage 
Students  to  Read 

Donnes /Nakajima:  Variability  in  Written 
Feedback-Who  Done  What  to  Whom? 

Mackenzie/Graves:  Teaching  and  Learning 
the  WILD-e  Way 

501 

Ishida:  "Sheltered  English"  Workshop 

Ishida:  "Sheltered  English"  Workshop 

Ishida:  "Sheltered  English"  Workshop 

Ishida:  "Sheltered  English"  Workshop 

502 

Bradley:  How  Many  Pages?  Projects  and 
Japanese  Students 

Kudo/Maegawa/Akiyama:  What  is  needed 
to  become  fluent  EFL  readers? 

Gaies/Sakui:  A self-study  of  a teacher’s 
beliefs  about  writing 

Matsuo/Cruenewald:  The  Teaching  of  LL- 
Techniaues  - possible  in  lapan? 

503 

SIG  Coordinators  Meeting 

Boku:  EFL  Learners'  Identities  and 
Pronunciation 

Porter:  Pumping  Motivation  Into  the  Heart 
of  a Course 

504 

Nakata/Ozawa:  InterpretersTraining;  EFL 
Classroom  Application 

Jannuzi/Mulvey/Douglas  Brown/ Dycus /Barfield:  Vocabulary:  Integrating  Lexis  into  the 
Classroom* 

Jannuzi/Dycus/Mulvey/Douglas  Brown: 
ACM  of  FL  Literacy  SIG 

505 

Childs:  A Modern  View  of  Grammar  and 
Wavs  of  Teaching  It 

Bland:  Out  and  About:  A Functional  Language  Board  Game* 

Nur:  INDONESIA  and  its  LANGUAGE 
TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 

506 

Isbell:  A Model  for  Web-integrated 
Classroom  Research 

HiserColloquium:/Croker  /Kenudson/Stribling:  Proficiency,  Motivation  & Learning 
Sivles^r  Strategies* 

Yoffe/Hubbell/Brown/MacCregor:  Testing 
<5r  Evaluation  SIG  AGM 

507 

Nu nan:  ELT  in  the  New  Millennium* 

DOME 

IF  Cor. 

Pre-registration  deadline:  September  10 


Pre-registration  form:  Attached  on  the  inside  back  page 
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25th  Annual  JALT  International  Conference 


Monday,  October  1 1 


Room 

9:00-9:45 

10:00-10:45 

■5 

e 

a 

mi 

§ 

a 

1230-1:15 

130-2:15 

Room 

B01 

Gatbonton:  Investigating  teachers' 
pedagogical  knowledge:  Advantages  and 
pitfalls 

Ockey:  The  Validity  of  the  Oral  Interview 
and  Group  Oral 

Rinvolucri:  EXPLORING  STUDENT 
PROCESS 

Strong:  Listen  In;  Developing  Academic 
Lecture  Videos 

B01 

B02 

YamashiroColloquium:/Culligan/ Pearson  Casanave/ Beebe:  Professional  Pursuits: 
Publishing.  Peers.  St  Power 

Brennan-Mori:  Fun  in  the  Lab! 

Gatton/ O'Connor:  1999  DYNED 
MULTIMEDIA  UPDATE 

B02 

B03 

Chamot:  A Content  and  Learning  Strategies  Curriculum  for  EFL:  The  CALLAFL  Model 

11:1 5-12. -00  DOME-  Allwright:  Exploratory  Practice  in  the  Language  Classroom 

HelgesenColloquiu  m:/ Waring/Schmidt /R 

obb /Mori moto/ Evans:  Extensive  Reading  in 
tice  * 

B03 

101 

Acton/ Lee/ Ktnugawa /Lewis  /Fotos:  JALT 
Publications  Board  Meeting 

Daniels/Pellowe:  JALT  Webmasters 
Meeting 

Zeid:  Chapter  and  SIG  Publicity  Chairs 
Meeting 

Furuya /Carlson;  How  to  Help  A Child  Go 

PlTMYl  Odp  f itlhim  tr\  AnnlKoe 

101 

102 

Kaye:  A Masters  Degree  by  DL:  Some 
points  to  consider  

Paul  Integrating  Songs  into  a Course  for 

Children I 

Wilson:  Teaching  English  Through 
Internationa!  Awareness 

Bayne:  D.I.RC:  Raising  Cross-Cultural 

102 

103 

Holmes;  Learning  how  to  learn  on-line 

Simmons:  Creative  Writing  and  Computer 

Resources 

Nelsoru  Tracking  Learner  Data  in  Web- 
based  Activities 

Sokei/Oshiro/Baba:  Materials  for  better 

mmmunlratmri  with  iKp  Itvil  rntmtinnShf 

103 

104 

Richardson /Stine:  Voicemail:  A Virtual 
Language  Lab? 

Dunkley:  Media  Studies  and  Mulitmedia 
Technology 

Doye:  Global  Issues  on  the  Web 

Ruthven-Stuart:  Concordances;  How  to 

P rod i ftp  and  I jhpm 

104 

105 

Cunning  ha  m/McMurray  /Neill:  JALT  2000 
Pre-Conference  Planning  Mating 

Quasha:  Is  your  Classroom  Collapsing? 

105 

201 

Dooley /Blanch  i/Tenhoff:  Effective  Team -Teaching:  An  Alternative  Approach 

Roth:  First  Steps  in  Paragraph  Writing 

Asakawa/Sato/Hasegawa:  Material 

Dpvplonmpnt  with  A clan  PpKnprtiuM 

201 

202 

Bayne:  Written  Instructions:  How  Students 
Know  What  To  Do 

Visgafis /Swenson:  New  Roles,  New  Goals 
or  Just  More  Rigmarole? 

Hon  go:  Teacher's  role  and  learner 
autonomy 

Snyder /Sminkey:  Holistic  Scoring: 
Assessment  of  Student  Writing  and 

Snpakino  P<>rfnrmanrp 

202 

203 

Wegner  Developing  Materials  for  Japanese  Students 

Rosszell:  How  are  Graded  Readers  Best 
Used? 

Iwano:  Self-Access  Pair  Learning  (SAPL):  A 
I Ivr  Rpoort 

203 

204 

Gomez:  Creating  College  EFL  Content-based  Courses 

Morton;  Adding  Critical  Thi 

inking  to  University  Classes* 

204 

205 

Cisar:  Dictionary.  Parts  of  Speech  Outlining 

Pickering:  Time  Management  WorVshon* 

205 

206 

Martin:  Using  Learning  Centres  to  Teach  Kids  Language 

Memen  Pains  and  Joys  of  Running  a Small 
School 

Hakamata:  Acquisition  of  KO,  SO,  and  A in 

A hJatiiral 

206 
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Carbery/Sorrenh:  Redefining  Japanese 
Hich  School  English  Education 

Hill:  Hitting  the  MetaTarget  with  Spoken 
£rammai  Taste 

Akiyama:  L2  Grammar  without  Instruction 

DaultonDaulton:  Loanwords  - The  Pre- 

ItVitnl  l«»d  lj*xirnrt 

207 

208 

Aoki/Hursthouse:  The  real  alternative  - the 
Cambridge  Exam  Program 

Clarke:  Teacher  and  Learner  Perceptions  of 

Team  Teaching  

Childs:  A Small  Shift  for  Theory,  A Big  Leap 
for  Practice 

Ward:  Analysing  Language  Helps  Leanwrs 

Fninv  I Jh»TAhiff> 
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Sonnenberg/Asbjomson:  Group  Journal 
Writing:  A Shift  in  Audience 

Lane:  Pteasure  Reading  in  an  Academic 
Program  ! ? 

Wanner  Motivations  for  Codeswitching  in 
Class  Pairwnrk 

Bannai:  Realistic  Goals  of  Grammar 

TparKinff 

209 

301 

Riedel /Rabie /Anderson:  Small  group  discussion:  You  (and  they)  can  do  it!* 

Morrell /Carberv-  Using 

Film  in  ESL  Education* 

301 

302 

Bufton:  Focusing  learners'  attention  on  the  iMelchior/Giles:  Improved  and  simplified 

Jones:  Teaching  Oral  Narrative  Skills 

302 

303 

Naoumi:  Editorials  in  the  Classroom* 

Urbairv  Learner  Autonomy:  Belief  and 

303 

304 

Katsura:  Cross-cultural  Psychology  Theory  1 Scott-Conley/Eilertsen /Thurston;  Learning 
and  EEL 1 to  Learn  with  the  KASA  mod  el 

Walker:  Graded  Readers  - Why  Use  them 
and  How 

Chinerc  Learning  Communication  Skills 

Through  IntprvipwirKt 

304 

305 

Milner /Wahl  Lachmaru  Words  in  Action:  Movement,  Rhythm  and  Language  Teaching* 

Mundl:  Peer  Mentoring-G 

dlaborative  Development  * 

305 

306 

Kataoka:  How  to  Guide  Students  to  Read  English  in  English* 

Sweeney /Sugiyama:  Listen  A Hear  - A 1 Ross:  Interpreting  students'  nonverbal 

New  Low-Level  lisfpriing  Cniirsp  1 behavior 

306 

307 

MacDonald:  Organizing  Student-led  1 Weaver:  Designing  Proactive  Focus  on 

Seminars  1 Form  Tasks 

Sandy:  The  Scaffold  is  Only  Temporary* 

307 

308 

Kindt /Murphey:  Class  newsletters:  Feedback  as  feedforward* 

Hagino:  Integrating  video  material  with 
newspaper  articles 

Kinugawa/Matsumoto:  Enhancing 
Learners'  Motivation  via  Homepage 

Making 

308 

309 

Mateer/Pattimore:  Testing  Spoken  English 
of  Junior  High  Students  

McNeill:  Using  News  Articles  in  the 
Classroom 

Bateson/Shinmura:  Comparing  Oral 
ComDarisons  in  English  and  Innanese 

Kitao:  Reading  Strategies  in  English 
Drwmffp  Tpjirhimz 

309 

310 

Maced ck  Teaching  Conversation  Rules 

Walker:  Developing  Critical  Thinking  Skills 

Hughes:  Internet  Edutainment 

Sinha:  Teaching  English:  A Vehicle  For 
MlllHniltiiral 

310 

501 

Pickering/ Lewis/ Pickering:  1ATEFL  JALT 
and  EU  Partnership???  

Kameyama:  Sex  Difference  and  Language 
Use 

Haig:  Linguistic  Imperialism:  an  Issue  in 

Gaynor:  An  MUN  Simulation  for  Multi* 
IpvpI  Shidmh 

501 

502 

Bathgate/Murphy:  Empower  your 
Students.'  Involve  them  in  learning 

Reedy/Bartelen-  Issues  and  obstacles  to 
teaching  listening  skills  to  university 
students  in  laoan 

Bland:  Managing  Basic  Stn* 

dures  in  Spoken  Discourse* 

502 

503 

Dow:  Training  Students  for  Overseas  Living  and  Learning* 

Yanagida:  Negotiating  a Learner-Centered  Curriculum 

503 

504 

'I1*Consdo‘“  Useo' Readin*  Jross:  Rethinking  Immdiunl  Swroypin* 

Contreras:  Effective  Management  in  Project- 
based  Instruction 

Osuka /Tanaka:  Public  Speaking  in  College 
FncHich  OA«mnmc 

504 

505 

Ash  wel  l/Nfix /Co  wie/ Barfield /Zemach:  Re 
- — — — Bess 

s ponding  to  Writing:  Learning  from  Action 
ireh* 

Dryden:  No  More  Copying:  Ways  to 
Prevpnl  Plagiarism 

Thornton;  Current  Issues  in  CALL  Research 

505 

506 

Era:  Cooperative  Writing  in  the  ESL 
Classroom 

Mach/Ridder:  Impact,  Pillows,  and  Other 
Pragmatic  Stuff 

Black  Student  Learning  Journals:  A 
Working  Model 

Jarrell:  US  Teen  Magazines:  Genres  for 
B**trinnirw  Writer* 

506 

507 

Witt /Witt:  Challenges  and  strategies  fora 
computerized  TOEFL 

Swanson /McKenna:  Learning  through 
Teaching . 

Goodman:  A Cooperative  Approach  to 
Written  Testing 

Harris:  Testing  Children  With  STYLE 

507 

BLEAC 
HERS  A 

BLEAC 
HERS  A 

•The*  presentations  ore  105  minutes  in  length 


Pre-registration  deadline:  September  10  Pre-registration  form:  Attached  on  the  inside  back  page 


Featured  Speaker  Workshops:  October  8,  1999 


Friday  morning  (10:30-13:30) 

Terry  Shortall : The  Sequencing  of  Grammatical  Items 
in  Coursebooks 

Christopher  Candlin  & Ken  Koebke : Designing  Tasks  for 
Language  Learning 

Andy  Curtis : Connecting  Hands,  Head,  and  Heart 
through  Action  Research  and  Portfolio  Creating 

Susan  Steinbach : Culturally  Speaking:  Bowling,  Basket- 
ball, and  Rugby 

Chuck  Sandy : Learning  to  See — The  Power  of  Peer 
Observation 

David  Nunan:  Teacher  Research  in  the  EFL  Context 


Friday  afternoon  (14:00-17:30) 

Michael  McCarthy : Creating  Discourse-Based  Grammar 
Materials 

Richard  Day : Developing  Comprehension  Questions 

Kensaku  Yoshida : From  Interpersonal  to  Intercultural 
Communication 

Robert  Homan  Sr  Chris  Poel:  Applying  Cooperative  Learn- 
ing to  EFL  Materials 

Steve  Mann:  The  Search  in  Research:  Articulation  & 
Cooperation 

H.  Douglas  Brown : Teachers  as  Collaborators:  What 
Can  We  Learn  from  Each  Other? 


Please  refer  to  the  June  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  for  details. 
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ITP.  The  all-in-one  way  to  evaluate  and  prepare  your  students  for  TOEFL  Whether  you  are 
assessing  your  students'  skills  for  placement,  or  measuring  their  progress,  one  comprehensive 
test  makes  it  easy.  ITP  TOEFL  is  the  official  TOEFL  Institutional  Testing  Program  from  the  test 
specialists  at  ETS.  It  is  an  excellent  choice  for  predicting  performance  on  the  official  TOEFL 
test.  For  a flexible,  accurate,  and  economical  way  to  assess 
proficiency  in  English,  write  or  call  for  more  information. 


Educational 
Testing  Service 


(03)  5467-5520  • http://www.toefl.org  • toefl@ets.org  • Council  on  International  Education  Exchange  (Cl EE) 
Cosmos  Aoyama  Bldg.  B1,  5-53-67  Jingumae,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8355,  Japan 

ETS,  EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE,  TOEFL,  and  the  TOEFL  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Educational  Testing  Service. 

^ ^ The  modernized  ETS  logo  is  a trademark  of  Educational  Testing  Service.  01998  ETS 

0 ;Q 
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JIC,  cont'd  from  p.  69. 


Tokyo-to — Clarke  Consulting  Group  of  Tokyo  is  seek- 
ing a full-time  trainer/consultant.  Qualifications:  Flu- 
ency in  Korean  and  English,  three  years  intercultural 
training  (not  language)  or  advanced  intercultural  aca- 
demic degree,  familiarity  with  corporate  work  envi- 
ronment. Duties:  Training/consulting  in  intercultural 
relations  and  communications.  Salary  & Benefits:  As 
appropriate  to  candidate.  Application  Materials: 
Resume  and/or  cover  letter.  Deadline:  Open.  Con- 
tact: J.  David  Boyle,  Director;  f:  03-3468-3956. 

Web  Comer 

Here  are  a variety  of  sites  with  information  relevant  to 
teaching  in  Japan. 

Information  for  those  seeking  university  positions 
(not  a job  list)  at  www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/ 
univquestions.html 

You  can  receive  the  most  recent  JIC  job  listings  by 
email  at  begole@po.harenet.ne.jp 
ELT  News  at  www.eltnews.com 
JALT  Online  homepage  at  langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/ 
jalt/index.html. 

Jobs  section  at  langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/features/ 
jobs.html 

Sophia  Applied  Linguistics  Circle  (Japanese  site)  at 
www.asahi-net.or.jp/~jg8t-fjt/bulletin.htm 
Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a Job  at 
www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html 
ESLJob  Center  on  the  Web  at  www.pacificnet.net/ 
-sperling/jobcenter.html 
Ohayo  Sensei  at  www.wco.com/~ohayo/ 

NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information  Sys- 
tems ) career  information  at  nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp 
The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job  Cen- 
tre at  www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl 
EFL  in  Asia  at  www.geocities.com/Tokyo/Flats/7947/ 
eflasia.htm.www.englishresource.com 


MY  SHARE , cont'd  from  p.  41. 

When  the  skits  are  performed  for  the  class,  the  host, 
now  one  of  the  students,  announces  and  interviews 
each  guest  according  to  the  script.  Then  he  or  she  will 
move  away  from  the  script  and  field  questions  from  the 
audience  for  the  guests.  The  guests  will  have  to  answer 
the  questions,  and  if  they  do  not  know  the  real-life 
answers,  they  will  need  to  create  answers  on  the  spot. 

Benefits 

In  the  talk  show  dialogues,  the  students  have  many 
models  in  their  real-world  knowledge  of  the  way  the 
host,  guests,  and  audience  talk  and  perform.  This  gives 
the  audience  clues  to  content  and  helps  with  compre- 
hension. In  using  these  structures,  students  receive  a 
chance  to  practice  sociolinguistic  aspects,  such  as 
using  the  appropriate  register  and  gestures — aspects  of 
the  language  that  would  normally  not  be  available  to 
them.  This  was  evident  in  the  talk  show  skits  as 
students  played  the  roles  of  celebrities  and  host  in  my 
class.  One  group  even  staged  a fight  in  their  skit 
between  rival  boxers  who  were  guests  on  their  show. 

These  activities  motivate  and  make  students  respon- 
sible for  listening  to  their  peers  speak  in  English. 
Communication  is  successful  because  the  tasks  are 
based  on  students'  real-world  knowledge.  Students  are 
free  to  write  dialogues  about  their  own  topic  and  use 
language  at  their  own  level,  as  they  would  in  real-life 
communication  in  their  first  language.  These  aspects 
further  assist  peer  comprehension  and  ensure  the 
success  of  this  activity. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Oral  presentation,  Listening 
Learner  English  Level:  Beginning  to  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Junior  high  school  to  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  None 

Activity  Time:  One  to  three  40-minute  class  periods 


Authors 


Peter  Burden  is  an  Associate  Professor  at  Okayama 
Shoka  University.  He  is  particularly  interested  in  re- 
search into  perceptions  of  language  lessons  from  the 
student  as  client  point  of  view.  Peter  Burden  can  be 
reached  at  burden-p@osu.ac.jp  if  you  have  any  com- 
ments. 


Michael  Critchley  has  been  teaching  EFL  and  Cana- 
dian Studies  at  Josai  International  University  for  the 
last  7 years.  Before  arriving  in  Japan,  he  spent  several 
years  engaged  in  language  study  and  teaching  in  Italy, 
Berlin  and  England,  and  he  is  currently  working  on  a 


o 

ERIC 


distance  Masters  of  Education  degree  through  the 
University  of  Wollongong.  Michael  Critchley  can  be 
reached  by  email  at:  mike@jiu.ac.jp. 

Leslie  Miller  has  been  teaching  at  Pusan  University  of 
Foreign  Studies  in  South  Korea  for  four  years.  He  is  also 
an  occasional  teacher-trainer  for  the  city  Board  of 
Education.  Before  that,  he  taught  at  a community 
college  in  New  Jersey,  USA,  where  his  guitar  became  a 
familiar  part  of  the  classroom  routine.  He  has  a Master 
of  Arts  in  Teaching  ESL,  and  is  a past  vice  president  of 
the  Pusan  chapter  of  KOTESOL. 
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OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


New  from  Oxford  University  Press 

J-Talk 

Conversation  Across  Cultures 


PRESENTING  AT 
NATIONAL  JALT  1999: 
J-TALK  Co-author 
Kensaku  Yoshida 
Saturday,  October  9th 
11:15-12:00, 
Room  207 


J-TALK  features: 

Topics  and  engaging  photos  that 
explore  personal  and  cultural  issues 
of  Japan  and  other  countries 

Listening  activities  based 
on  authentic  quotes,  comments,  and 
opinions  from  Japanese  students 

A bilingual  word  list  and  extra 
activities  to  practice  the  language 
presented  in  the  units 

An  audio  program  on  CD  packaged 
with  the  Student  Book,  featuring  a 
variety  of  international  accents 


Yes!  Please  send  me  a free  copy  of  J-TALK. 


Name: 


School  Name: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 

E-mail: 

Preferred  Mailing  Address: 

School  O Home  O 

ERIC 

— trjp* 

sJ  0 j. 

Please  fax  to: 

03-5995-3919 

Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
T 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-6368-9213 


20th 

TOKYO  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  BOOK  FAIR 


■ ’ 10E30E3  (±)  ii:oo-i8 :3o  Oct.  3 0{Sat ) 
10E31  B (0)10:00-17:30  Oct.31  (Sun) 
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MIPRO  Exhibition  Hall, 
World  Import  Mart  6F 
Sunshine  City,  Ikebukuro 
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$20® 
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Advice  on  top-quality  US/UK  textbooks  by  ' 
specialists  in  teaching  English  , 

► 60  presentations  by  prominent  authors  and  editors: 

Detailed  explanation  on  the  contents  of  the  latest  ELT 
materials  and  how  to  use  them.  Ample  time  and  opportunities 
for  all  those  questions  you’ve  always  wanted  to  ask. 

► You  can’t  afford  to  miss  this  comprehensive  ELT 
exhibition: 

Displays  by  major  US/UK  ELT  publishers.  It’s  a good  time 
to  find  out  about  recent  trends  in  ELT  teaching  and  publishing 
and  to  select  your  materials. 

► Wide  range  of  ELT  for  children  to  adults: 

English  conversation,  listening,  reading,  composition, 
grammar,  business  English,  tests,  audio,  video,  CAI,  songs 
and  games,  referene  books  for  teachers-plenty  of  ELT! 


Organizers:  Association  of  ELT  Publishers 
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Booksellers: 
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# Cambridge  University  Press 

# DynEd  Japan  # McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

# Macmillan  LanguageHouse  • Meynard  Publishing  Ltd. 

# Oxford  University  Press  • Penguin  Books  Japan 

# Pearson  Education  Japan  # International  Thomson  Publishing  Japan 
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Sponsors: 


I#  The  Association  of  English  Teachers  of  Children  (AETC) 
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(The  Japan  Foundation) 

(English  Journal) 
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For  further  information:  03-3365-9002  (Pearson  Education  Japan) 
““  03-3295-5875  (Cambridge  University  Press) 
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Impact  Topics 


Addison  Wesley  Longman  and  Prentice  Hall  ELT 
are  now  known  as 

Pearson  Education  Japan 


30  exciting  topics  to  talk  about  in  English  ! 


FLEXIBLE,  self-contained  units 

TOPICS  recorded  on  CD  using  natural 
English 

CLEAR  discussion  models  given  for 
each  unit 

MOTIVATING  follow-up  activities 
FREE  Teacher’s  Guide  available 


<v 


*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of:  Q Impact  Topics  to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 

Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address  : Home  □ School  □ 

Tel ; Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach  : 


Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be  typed, 
double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper,  with  three 
centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts  should  fol- 
low the  American  Psychological  Association 
(apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The  Language 
Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  edit 
all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity,  with- 
out prior  notification  to  authors.  Deadlines: 
as  indicated  below. 

: 8BJfc#(4,  AaiffftWKM 

t*, 

<4,  7-T 

Tfce  Language  Teacher  <4 , American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  ? T JMCfiEoTt' f T 0 B#!m 

/c)f*^;'C4s!$V' L f To  The  Language 

TeacherfD 0 $g&g£#  £ r#B3  < /i  £ 
/i£V'0  X'*- 

•e,  r7&</i£v\,  83&#I4,  83&<oS&£±,  r& 
MKWff-cMLrt: 

Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-head- 
ings (bold-faced  or  italics ) used  throughout 
for  the  convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies 
are  required.  The  author's  name,  affiliation, 
and  contact  details  should  appear  on  only 
one  of  the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150 
words,  biographical  information  of  up  to  100 
words,  and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  draw- 
ings should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of 
paper.  Send  all  three  copies  to  Malcolm 
Swanson. 

Bxm&xvto  4oo^tmmmomx\^o  . 
*CSS££EU  &tfLT£ 

Lfcoltr<  fz$ 
£(4,  Ail-f,  &KL, 

707  fci-£ 

^tztz<^ li, 

-mm&rwa— 150 

7-  1007- 

< /i?V'0 

at.  it3St*B*S&83&#Ui3&*J 

ft,  i*££&5eLito 

Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to 
1,500  words  must  be  informed  and  of  current 
concern  to  professionals  in  the  language 
teaching  field.  Send  submissions  to  Bill  Lee. 

37 A-cto 

fell,  4 Hv,  %% 
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02  flnoi5B'M*CTo 

Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  inter- 
viewing a well  known  professional  in  the 
field,  please  consult  the  editor  first. 

r*f£AJ  ^<0  4 > 9 tTa-E^-Cto  7 > 9 
tfa  - * ? n h at;  B 1C  rffiis  < /i  £ vs 

Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  tit  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
15th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publi- 
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cation,  to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate.  TLT 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known 
to  the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attend- 
ing an  international  or  regional  conference 
and  are  able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500 
words,  please  contact  the  editor. 
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Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to 
replicate  your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send 
submissions  to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 
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Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not 
publish  unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Pub- 
lishers' Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submis- 
sion guidelines  and  the  Book  Reviews  editor 
for  permission  to  review  unlisted  materials. 
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JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official 
jalt  organizational  activities  should  be  sent 
to  the  jalt  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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JALT  News 

Special  Interest  Group  News,  jalt- 
recognised  Special  Interest  Groups  may  sub- 
mit a monthly  report  to  the  Special  Interest 
Group  News  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
JALT£E<o  Special  Interest  Group  T\  <n& 
sigs  MjftfcrjgKotf 
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Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit 
a monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a 
title — usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name,  (d) 
include  the  month  in  which  the  presenta- 


tion was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the 
reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  con- 
tact the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline: 
15th  of  the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publi- 
cation. 
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Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow 
the  precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT 
(i.e.,  topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee, 
and  other  information  in  order,  followed  by 
a brief,  objective  description  of  the  event). 
Maps  of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon 
consultation  with  the  column  editor.  Meet- 
ings that  are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of 
the  month  should  be  published  in  the  previ- 
ous month's  issue.  Announcements  or  re- 
quests for  guidelines  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chapter  Meetings  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participa- 
tion in/announcements  of  conferences,  col- 
loquia,  seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be 
posted  in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your 
announcements  of  up  to  150  words  to  the 
Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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JIC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospec- 
tive employers  to  use  this  free  service  to 
locate  the  most  qualified  language  teachers 
in  Japan.  Contact  the  Job  Information  Cen- 
ter editor  for  an  announcement  form.  Dead- 
line for  submitting  forms:  15th  of  the  month 
two  months  prior  to  publication.  Publica- 
tion does  not  indicate  endorsement  of  the 
institution  by  JALT.  It  is  the  position  of  the 
JALT  Executive  Board  that  no  positions- 
wanted  announcements  will  be  printed. 
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Passages 

An  upper-level  multi-skills  course 

Jack  C.  Richards  and  Chuck  Sandy 

Passages  continues  the  highly  successful 
New  Interchange  approach  at  upper- 
intermediate  (book  1)  and  advanced  levels 
(book  2).  It  offers  a communicative 
methodology  that  develops  both  fluency  and 
accuracy. 

Challenging  content  and  authentic  reading 
passages  maintain  high  levels  of  interest  as 
students  express  their  views  on  a variety  of 
topics,  both  orally  and  in  writing. 


JALT  99  Featured  Speaker 

Passages  co-author 

Chuck  Sandy 

Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Culture 

Chubu  University,  Japan 


FEATURED  SPEAKER  WORKSHOP: 

‘Learning  to  see:  the  power  of  peer-observation’ 

Friday  8th  October 

‘Passages  across  the  intermediate  plateau’ 

Saturday  9th  October,  6.15  pm,  Room  507-BL 

‘The  scaffold  is  only  temporary  • effective  reading 
activities  in  the  EFL  classroom’ 

Monday  1 1th  October,  1 2.30  pm,  Room  1 05 
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Call  Cambridge 


2F  Kenkyusha  Building,  2-9  Kanda  Surugadai,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  101-0062 
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Exploring  the  Spoken  Language 


SPOKEN 

LANGUAGES 

APPLIED  L INGUISTICS 

MIG  II  All  Mi  CAR.  II  it 


Spoken  Language  and  Applied  Linguistics  - 
Michael  McCarthy 


Exploring  Spoken  English  - 
Ron  Carter  & Michael  McCarthy 


SPOKEN  LANGUAGE  & 

APPLIED  LINGUISTICS 


Michael  McCarthy 

This  book  introduces  the  concept  of  spoken  corpus  analysis  and 
offers  some  fascinating  insights  that  have  resulted  from  Dr. 
McCarthy’s  work  on  an  innovative  spoken  corpus  - the 
Cambridge  Nottingham  Corpus  of  Discourse  in  English 
(CANCODE).  It  uses  corpus  examples  to  examine  spoken 
genres,  discuss  what  can  and  should  be  taught  in  the  language 
classroom,  and  illustrate  where  traditional  written  corpus  studies 
might  perhaps  be  misleading. 

Michael  McCarthy  brings  to  bear  his  more  than  30  years’ 
experience  in  language  teaching  and  vocabulary  acquisition 
research  to  show  how  a clearer  understanding  of  the  spoken 
language  can  help  learners  acquire  the  language  they  really  need. 


JALT  99 

Featured  Speaker 
Michael  McCarthy 

Professor  of  Applied  Linguistics 
University  of  Nottingham,  UK 


FEATURED  SPEAKER  WORKSHOP: 

‘Creating  discourse-based  grammar  materials  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  learners1 

Friday  8th  October 

‘The  first  thousand  words  - 

designing  elementary-level  vocabulary  materials1 

Saturday  9th  October,  1 :00  pm,  Room  507-BL 

‘What  does  discourse  grammar  mean  in  practice?1 

Sunday  1 0th  October,  5:1 5 pm,  Room  1 05 


Cambridge  call  Cambridge 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


2F  Kenkyusha  Building,  2-9  Kanda  Surugadai,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  101-0062 
Tel:  03  3295  5875  Fax:  03  3219  7182  e-mail:  cup@twics.com 


Monbusho  Approved  Textbooks  in 
Japanese  High  School  EFL  Classes: 

An  Aid  or  a Hindrance  to 
Educational  Policy  Innovations? 

Greta  J.  Gorsuch 

Mejiro  University 


Over  the  decades,  textbooks  have  been  as  famil- 
iar in  classrooms  as  desks,  chairs,  and  black- 
boards. One  can  hardly  imagine  a formal  edu- 
cational setting  in  which  textbooks  do  not  somehow 
figure.  Textbooks,  for  many  reasons,  continue  to  be  an 
enduring  and  cost  effective  resource  for  teachers  in 
many  educational  contexts  (Guthrie,  1990;  Tanner, 
1988),  including  formal  educational  settings  in  Japan 
(National  Institute  for  Educational  Research,  1988, 1994). 

Given  recent  changes  in  foreign  language  educa- 
tional policy  for  Japanese  high  schools,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  focus  on  how  current  Monbusho  approved 
ELT  textbooks  relate  to  the  new  educational  policies  as 
expressed  in  The  course  of  study  for  senior  high  school: 
Foreign  languages  (English)  (Ministry  of  Education, 
Science,  and  Culture,  1992). 

The  new  Course  of  Study,  implemented  in  1994 
(LoCastro,  1996),  calls  for  teachers  to  develop  commu- 
nicative abilities  in  high  school  students,  something 
teachers  arguably  have  not  been  called  upon  to  do 
until  now.  Textbooks,  because  they  are  such  an  ac- 
cepted and  necessary  fixture  of  classroom  life,  can  be 
either  a great  aid  or  a great  hindrance  to  teachers  in 
developing  students'  communicative  abilities.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  study,  then,  is  to  investigate 
Monbusho  approved  textbooks  for  high  school  En- 
glish I and  II  classes  (the  "mainstream"  classes  taken  by 
most  students)  in  terms  of  whether  they  potentially 
aid  or  hinder  teachers  "to  develop  students'  basic 
ability  to  comprehend  a speaker's  or  a writer's  inten- 
tions to  express  their  thoughts,  and  to  foster  a positive 
attitude  towards  communicating  in  English"  (English 
I Objective,  Course  of  Study,  1992,  p.  1). 

Textbooks  as  an  Influence  on  Teachers'  Instruction 
The  effects  of  textbooks  on  teachers'  instruction  is  a 
highly  complex  topic,  which  has  been  greatly  studied 
in  the  contexts  of  education  in  developing  countries, 
and  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  math  and 
social  science  classes.  In  all  three  contexts,  textbooks 
have  been  seen  as  a perennial,  cost  effective  resource 


for  teachers  (Guthrie,  1990;  Tanner,  1988)  and  neces- 
sary to  successful  implementation  of  educational  in- 
novations (MacDonald  & Rogan,  1990). 

Textbooks  have  a down  side  as  well,  being  character- 
ized as  keeping  "traditional"  teaching  practices  in  place 
by  focusing  on  external  tests  (Kanu,  1996;  Kawakami, 
1993).  Doyle  (1992),  in  noting  that  many  textbooks 
present  information  to  students  in  a confusing  manner, 
speculated  that  "text  writing  is  governed  by  the  de- 
mands of  seatwork  exercises  and  tests"  (p.  494);  thus, 
textbooks  are  written  to  help  teachers  keep  order  in 
class,  and  to  prepare  students  for  tests.  In  addition, 
textbooks  can  become  the  "de  facto  curriculum,"  mov- 
ing important  curriculum  decisions  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  local  schools  and  beyond  the  reach  of  teachers 
(Kosmoski,  1985,  p.  32;  Venezky,  1992).  Equating  the 
textbook  with  the  school  curriculum  was  noted  in  a 
historical  survey  of  the  American  school  curricula  by 
Snyder,  Bolin,  and  Zumwalt  (1992).  Finally,  textbooks 
are  seen  as  promoting  "mechanical  skills"  over  "contro- 
versy" (Kosmoski,  1985;  Tanner,  1988). 

Commentaries  in  the  literature  range  from  those 
who  believe  that  teachers'  instruction  is  determined 
by  textbooks  (Kanu,  1996;  Kawakami,  1993;  Kosmoski, 
1985;  Resnick  & Resnick,  1985;  Rohlen,  1983;  Schmidt, 
Porter,  Floden,  Freeman,  & Schwille,  1987)  to  those 
who  claim  a much  looser  relationship  between  text- 
books and  instruction.  The  reasons  suggested  for  con- 
sidering a looser  relationship  between  textbooks  and 
instruction  are  individual  teacher  variations  caused  by 
teachers'  own  beliefs  about  what  students  should 
learn  (Porter,  Floden,  Freeman,  Schmidt,  & Schwille, 
1986;  Richards,  Tung,  & Ng,  1992),  the  extent  to 
which  teachers  accept  textbooks  as  an  authority  on 
content  (Stodolsky,  1989),  the  extent  to  which  teach- 
ers understand  and  agree  with  the  motivations  behind 
the  selection  of  the  textbook  by  the  school  (Porter  et 
al,  1986),  and  the  sheer  complexity  of  teacher  decision 
making  (Freeman  & Porter,  1989).  In  addition,  text- 
books vary  greatly  by  discipline  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  prescribe  methods  of  instruction  (Stodolsky,  1989). 
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Opinion  is  greatly  divided,  then,  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  textbooks  influence  instruction.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  a direct  relationship  between  textbooks 
and  instruction  cannot  be  assumed.  This  is  presum- 
ably so  even  in  educational  systems  in  which  a nation- 
ally mandated  curriculum  is  thought  to  be  matched  by 
nationally  mandated  textbooks,  as  in  Japan. 

ELT  Textbooks  in  Japanese  High  Schools 
In  the  Japanese  system,  Monbusho  creates  a list  of 
"approved"  textbooks  for  all  courses  taught  in  second- 
ary schools  (Horio,  1988).  English  courses  included 
(Garant,  1994;  male  Japanese  Monbusho  high  school 
English  textbook  screener,  personal  communication, 
September  26,  1997;  Wada,  1994).  There  are  49  ap- 
proved textbooks  each  for  English  I and  II  courses  ( Eigo 
ichi  saitatsu  satsusu  to  ichiran,  1997;  Eigo  ni  saitatsu 
satsusu  to  ichiran,  1997).  Monbusho  not  only  screens 
textbooks  but  takes  a proactive  role  in  shaping  the 
content  of  school  textbooks  (Horio,  1988;  male  Japa- 
nese Monbusho  high  school  English  textbook  screener, 
personal  communication,  September  26,  1997). 

How  textbooks  are  chosen  for  classroom  use  varies. 
In  some  cases,  a school  district  within  a prefecture 
makes  a contract  with  a textbook  publisher  and  teach- 
ers must  use  books  offered  by  that  publisher  (female 
Japanese  prefectural  board  of  education  English  super- 
visor, personal  communication,  October  18,  1995).  In 
other  cases,  teachers  must  use  what  their  school  col- 
leagues collectively  select  (Gorsuch,  1998),  or  are  free 
to  choose  any  text  they  like  from  Monbusho' s ap- 
proved list  independent  of  their  colleagues  (male 
Japanese  vocational  high  school  English  teacher,  per- 
sonal communication,  June  18,  1997). 

According  to  a report  from  the  National  Institute  for 
Educational  Research  (1994),  all  "secondary  schools  in 
Japan  are  required  to  use  textbooks  in  the  classroom 
teaching  of  each  subject"  (p.  52).  Further,  "all  textbooks 
used  in  school  must  be  authorized  by  Monbusho"  (p. 
52).  A 1988  report  from  the  National  Institute  for 
Educational  Research  on  secondary  education  in  Japan 
states:  "textbooks  are  the  main  tool  of  instruction  in 
various  subjects"  (1988,  p.  174).  In  fact,  some  English 
textbooks  approved  for  use  in  secondary  schools  are 
accompanied  by  an  actual  syllabus  that  the  authors 
have  prepared  and  have  had  approved  by  Monbusho 
(Garant,  1994).  Schools  using  such  textbooks  may  sim- 
ply adopt  these  "attached"  syllabi  for  use. 

According  to  local  sources,  Japanese  high  school 
English  teachers  follow  their  textbooks  very  closely 
(Kawakami,  1993;  female  Japanese  prefectural  in-ser- 
vice teacher  education  coordinator,  personal  commu- 
nication, March  4,  1998)  and  tend  not  to  create  their 
own  materials.  Other  local  commentary  on  high  school 
English  textbooks,  which  may  comment  on  the  influ- 
ence textbooks  have  on  instruction,  characterizes  text- 
books as  not  following  the  new  Monbusho  Course  of 
Study  and  as  being  far  too  difficult  for  students  (Sano, 
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1993).  Yodonawa  (1987)  noted  that  while  the  Monbusho 
Course  of  Study  describes  English  I and  II  as  a "four  skills 
course,"  English  I and  II  textbooks  do  not  cover  listening 
and  speaking  skills  nearly  as  much  as  reading  and 
writing.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  a Monbusho  high 
school  English  textbook  screening  official  in  a confiden- 
tial interview  conducted  recently.  This  observation  will 
also  be  borne  out  by  the  analysis  below  of  six  current 
English  I and  II  textbooks.  This  may  mean  that  teachers  do 
not  emphasize  listening  and  speaking  in  their  English  I and 
II  classes,  against  the  injunctions  of  the  Course  of  Study 
(Ministry  of  Education,  Science,  and  Culture,  1992,  p.  6). 

What  is  CLT? 

It  may  seem  ridiculous  to  some  readers  that  a defini- 
tion of  CLT  (communicative  language  teaching)  is 
needed.  However,  as  LoCastro  (1996,  pp.  44-45)  ex- 
plains, language  learning  terminology  originating  in 
the  "Anglo-American  context"  may  not  have  the  same 
meaning  when  used  in  Japan.  Indeed,  opines  LoCastro, 
"'communication'  itself  might  not  be  a universally 
shared  concept."  Thus,  the  concerns  and  focuses  of 
CLT  will  be  defined  here,  and  some  examples  of  CLT 
activities  will  be  presented. 

CLT  arose  out  of  a growing  awareness  in  the  late  1960s 
of  language  as  not  only  having  form,  but  as  having 
important  social  function,  such  as  maintaining  social 
position,  introducing  topics,  and  opening  and  closing 
conversations  (Hatch,  1992).  British  foreign  language 
education  specialists  were  quick  to  recognize  the  impli- 
cations for  foreign  language  learning  (Richards  & 
Rodgers,  1986).  Rather  than  just  master  a collection  of 
discrete  sentences  and  grammatical  rules  in  a foreign 
language,  it  was  felt  that  students  should  learn  to  use 
language  appropriately,  in  realistic  social  contexts.  The 
notion  of  having  students  "use"  the  foreign  language 
"in  realistic  social  contexts"  implied  that  the  learners 
needed  to  exchange  information  with  other  users  of  the 
language  according  to  learners'  own  purposes.  This  was 
the  most  significant  of  CLT' s instructional  goals,  and 
reflected  an  understanding  that  users  of  a language  will 
change  their  use  of  communicative  devices  according  to 
their  own  purposes  (Hatch,  1992).  As  restated  by  Terrell, 
Egasse,  and  Voge  (1982,  p.  174),  "The  main  function  of 
the  instructor  is  to  create  a situation  in  which  the 
students  will  want  to  communicate." 

Another  implication  of  CLT's  focus  on  having  learn- 
ers use  language  in  realistic  social  situations  was  an 
emphasis  on  larger-than-sentence-level-chunks  of  lan- 
guage. Using  language  to  maintain  one's  social  posi- 
tion, or  open  or  close  conversations,  was  found  through 
discourse  analysis  and  conversation  analysis  to  take 
place  over  stretches  of  conversation  and  longer  pieces 
of  written  text.  That  is  to  say,  the  study  of  isolated 
sentences  was  not  sufficient  to  understand  how  users 
of  a language  opened  or  closed  conversations,  changed 
topics,  etc.  Through  descriptions  and  analyses  of  ac- 
tual language  used  in  real  life  verbal  and  written 
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communication,  it  was  found  that  language  users  use 
many  devices,  such  as  deixis  (use  of  pronouns  to  refer 
to  something  previously  said  or  written)  to  realize 
their  social,  communicative  purposes  (Hatch,  1992). 
Thus,  another  instructional  goal  of  CLT  is  to  focus 
learners'  attention  on  how  meaning  is  expressed  over 
stretches  of  language  in  use,  not  on  the  linguistic 
forms  of  discrete  sentences. 

In  the  following  section,  a series  of  typical  CLT 
activities  will  be  introduced.  A typical  CLT  reading 
activity  would  be  the  following: 

The  teacher  gives  students  an  English  passage  in 
which  the  paragraphs  have  been  scrambled.  The 
teacher  then  asks  the  students  to  put  the  paragraphs 
into  an  order  that  makes  sense.  In  this  activity 
students  are  being  ask  to  focus  on  the  overall  dis- 
course of  the  whole  passage,  and  communicative 
devices  used  by  the  writer  of  an  extended  written  text. 

A typical  CLT  writing/reading  activity  would  be: 

The  teacher  pairs  off  students  so  that  each  student 
has  a partner.  The  teacher  asks  students  to  write  a 
letter  in  English  to  their  partner  on  a given  topic 
such  as  "my  summer  vacation."  The  partner  reads 
the  letter  and  writes  one  back. 

In  this  activity,  the  teacher  asks  students  to  use 
English  in  a specific  social  context,  that  of  a narrative 
letter  to  an  acquaintance.  Having  the  partner  read  the 
letter  and  write  one  back  highlights  the  sense  of  a 
genuine  exchange  of  information  carried  out  in  stu- 
dent-created language. 

A typical  CLT  activity  combining  the  skills  of  speak- 
ing/listening would  be: 

The  teacher  asks  students  in  pairs  or  groups  to  do 
a role  play  in  English  without  giving  the  students 
a dialog  to  memorize  beforehand. 

Again,  students  are  asked  to  use  English  on  their  own 
in  some  social  context  the  students  or  teachers  can  set 
up.  In  such  a situation,  communication  can  break 
down,  and  students  use  whatever  communicative  de- 
vices they  know  for  getting  communication  going  again, 
an  important  social  and  communicative  function.  The 
students  or  teacher  can  change  the  context  of  the  role 
play  at  will,  specifying,  for  example,  that  one  speaker  is 
a company  president,  and  the  other  a new  secretary. 
Students  can  then  focus  on  what  language  for  this 
particular  social  context  would  be  appropriate.  Note 
that  students  have  not  been  asked  to  simply  recite  a 
memorized  dialog,  but  instead  engage  in  unscripted, 
extemporaneous  speech.  Thus,  students  can  use  what- 
ever language  they  feel  is  appropriate  to  their  purpose. 

Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  CLT  activities  will 
be  described  as  activities  that  call  upon  students  to  (a) 
exchange  verbal  or  written  information  with  other 
users  of  English  in  realistic  or  semi-realistic  social  situa- 
tions; (b)  use  language  according  to  the  learners'  own 
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purposes,  i.e.,  use  unscripted  language;  and  (c)  focus  on 
meaning  in  larger  than  sentence  level  texts. 

Method 

Materials 

Six  textbooks  were  chosen  for  analysis,  because  they 
were  the  best  selling  Monbusho  approved  textbooks  for 
English  I and  II  courses  in  1997:  Vista  English  series  I 
(Watanabe,  Matsubara,  Ikeda,  Kaneko,  & Fukuda,  1997) 
(with  126,000  copies  sold,  or  7.3%  of  the  total  market 
share);  Vista  English  series  II  step  one , step  two  (Watanabe, 
Matsubara,  Ikeda,  Kaneko,  & Fukuda,  1994)  (with  117, 
200  copies  sold,  or  8.8%  of  the  market  share);  Unicom 
English  course  I (Suenaga,  Yamada,  Fukai,  Nakamura, 
Ishizuka,  Ichinose,  Hestrand,  Ogino,  & Yoshida,  1997) 
(with  115,400  copies  sold,  or  5.9%  of  the  market  share); 
Unicom  English  course  II  (Suenaga,  Yamada,  Fukai, 
Nakamura,  Ishizuka,  Ogino,  Yoshida,  Kuramochi,  & 
Watanabe,  1994)  (with  95,  600  copies  sold,  or  8%  of  the 
market  share);  Milestone  English  course  I (S himada,  Sotoike, 
Seta,  Ieki,  Kaneda,  Kimura,  Asano,  & Tokushima,  1997) 
(with  87,600  copies  sold,  or  5.9%  of  the  market  share); 
and  Milestone  English  course  U (Kaneda,  Shimada,  Sotoike, 
Mizumitsu,  Wada,  & Asano,  1995)  (with  94,700  copies 
sold,  or  6.1%  of  the  market  share)  (Eigo  ichi  saitaku 
satsusu  to  ichiran,  1997;  Eigo  ni  saitaku  satsusu  to  ichiran, 
1997).  One  full  chapter  from  each  book  was  chosen  at 
random  for  analysis. 

Analysis 

All  activities  in  each  randomly  selected  unit  were  ana- 
lyzed according  to  whether  or  not  the  activity  called 
upon  students  to  (a)  exchange  verbal  or  written  infor- 
mation with  other  users  of  English  in  realistic  or  semi- 
realistic  social  situations;  (b)  use  language  according  to 
the  learners'  own  purposes,  i.e.,  use  unscripted  lan- 
guage; and  (c)  focus  on  meaning  in  larger  than  sentence 
level  texts.  In  addition,  questions  posed  in  Larsen- 
Freeman's  (1986,  pp.  2-3)  framework  for  describing 
approaches  to  language  instruction  were  applied  to  the 
activities:  (a)  How  is  language  viewed?  (What  attitudes 
towards  English  are  apparent?  Is  "literary"  English  viewed 
over  everyday  English?  Is  it  viewed  as  a collection  of 
grammatical  rules  or  are  other  competencies  valued?); 
and  (b)  What  language  skills  (listening,  speaking,  read- 
ing, writing)  are  emphasized? 

Results 

As  can  be  seen  in  Tables  1 and  2,  none  of  the  textbook 
activities  explicitly  call  for  students  to  exchange  infor- 
mation, to  use  unscripted  language,  or  to  consider 
English  from  a larger-than-sentence-level  point  of 
view.  A very  few  activities  have  the  potential  for 
teachers  to  draw  students'  attention  to  discourse  level 
cohesive  devices,  and  have  been  thus  marked  in  the 
Tables.  One  activity  in  Unicom  English  course  I (Suenaga 
et  al,  1994)  (Table  1)  also  has  the  potential  to  have 
students  exchange  information  or  express  themselves 
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using  unscripted  language,  depending  on  how  the 
teacher  designs  the  task. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  “Language  Skill  Focus"  col- 
umns in  Tables  1 and  2,  students  spend  the  bulk  of 
their  time  reading  English,  if  teachers  follow  the 
textbook  to  the  letter.  Generally,  any  speaking  or 
writing  done  by  students  is  highly  scripted,  and  stu- 
dents are  not  called  upon  to  express  their  own  ideas 
according  to  their  own  purposes.  In  all  of  the  text- 
books surveyed,  it  is  apparent  that  language  is  viewed 
as  a system  of  grammatical  forms,  vocabulary  items, 
and  phonetic  sounds,  best  studied  through  perusal  of 
discrete  words  and  sentences. 

Discussion 

If  teachers  use  only  the  textbooks  described  in  Tables  1 
and  2 above,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  develop 
students'  communicative  abilities,  or  promote  students' 
positive  attitudes  towards  communicating  in  English. 
In  short,  the  textbooks  are  a hindrance  to  teachers  who 
want  to  teach  students  how  to  communicate  in  English. 
If  a teacher  were  very  determined  and  very  knowledge- 
able about  creating  communicative  tasks,  then  he  or  she 
might  be  able  to  adapt  some  of  the  activities  in  the 
books.  Some  of  the  literature  discussed  above  concern- 
ing the  relationship  between  teachers'  beliefs  and  text- 
book use  suggest  that  teachers  in  general  do  this  (select, 
adapt,  and  revise  textbook  activities)  anyway.  But  the 
fact  is,  if  teachers  want  to  teach  students  to  use  English 
communicatively,  none  of  the  textbooks  reviewed  in 
this  article  would  provide  aid  in  doing  so. 

Why  do  the  English  I and  II  textbooks  look  the  way 
they  do?  One  explanation  is  that  they're  actually 
designed  to  help  high  school  students  pass  university 
entrance  exams.  The  textbooks  described  here  bear  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  content  and  tasks 
appearing  in  university  entrance  exams  described  by 
Gorsuch  (1999)  and  Law  (1994).  Indeed,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  many  textbook  activities  can  be  converted  to 
the  multiple  choice  question  format  favored  in  many 
exams.  The  textbooks  presented  here  are  perhaps  a bit 
heavier  on  listening  than  entrance  exams,  but  overall 
the  textbooks  and  the  exams  are  very  similar. 

According  to  one  high  school  textbook  screener  at 
Monbusho,  the  publishers  want  to  sell  books,  and  the 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  aim  them  towards  entrance 
exams,  regardless  of  the  communicative  ethos  of  the 
Course  of  Study  (Ministry  of  Education,  Science,  and 
Culture,  1992).  The  Course  of  Study  is  ignored  in  other 
ways,  too — despite  entreaties  by  Monbusho  English 
textbook  screening  officials  to  publishers  to  treat  all 
four  skills  (reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking)  equally 
(i.e.,  follow  the  Monbusho  guidelines),  editors  at  pub- 
lishing companies  maintain  that  their  main  job  is  to 
sell  books,  and  that  teachers  will  not  buy  books  that  do 
not  help  students  prepare  for  the  exams  (i.e.,  focus  on 
intensive  reading  skills).  And,  claim  the  editors,  teach- 
ers can  always  introduce  their  own  activities  and  do 
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not  have  to  use  the  book  all  the  time.  Thus,  market 
forces  and  bureaucratic  inertia  combine  to  keep  text- 
books in  their  current  state. 

This  throws  the  position  of  the  Course  of  study  (1992) 
into  a new  light.  It  suggests  that  rather  than  being  the 
cornerstone  of  a bold  new  educational  policy,  the  Course 
of  study  may  be  nothing  more  than  a document  de- 
signed to  placate  the  public  and  other  concerned  politi- 
cal interests,  a tendency  of  curriculum  statements  used 
in  many  educational  settings  (Doyle,  1992;  Elmore  & 
Sykes,  1992;  Ginsburg,  Cooper,  Raghu,  &Zegarra,  1990). 
The  above  discussion  also  suggests  that  university  en- 
trance exams  are  the  true  driving  force  of  EFL  education 
in  Japanese  high  schools. 

What  about  teachers?  Is  their  instruction  influenced 
by  English  I and  II  textbooks  in  their  classrooms?  They 
said  “yes,"  in  a recent  survey  of  876  Japanese  high 
school  teachers  in  nine  randomly  selected  prefectures 
(Gorsuch,  1999).  On  a scale  from  “1"  (not  at  all  influen- 
tial) to  “5"  (very  influential),  teachers  gave  textbooks  an 
average  rating  of  3.6957.  This  moderate  agreement  held 
for  all  age  groups  (inexperienced  versus  veteran),  school 
type  groups  (public  versus  private,  and  academic  versus 
vocational),  and  groupings  by  level  of  involvement 
with  an  ALT  (teaching  English  I and  II  with  an  ALT 
versus  not  teaching  with  an  ALT).  This  suggests  that 
English  is  not  really  being  taught  communicatively  in 
English  I and  II  classrooms,  as  "communicatively"  was 
defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

Clearly,  classroom-based  descriptions  of  teacher  use 
of  English  textbooks  in  a variety  of  school  types  are 
needed,  complemented  by  in-depth  interviews  with  a 
variety  of  teachers.  Teachers  need  to  be  questioned 
about  their  beliefs  on  what  constitutes  "communica- 
tion." (See  LoCastro,  1996  for  a discussion  on  the 
influence  of  culture  on  conceptions  of  "communica- 
tion." ) From  such  data,  we  may  learn  that  high  school 
teachers  in  fact  do  see  typical  textbook  activities  as 
supporting  their  own  notions  of  developing  students' 
communicative  abilities.  Or,  we  may  learn  that  teach- 
ers feel  they  want  to  teach  students  to  communicate, 
but  also  feel  they  are  not  sufficiently  supported  by  the 
class  textbook  in  order  to  do  so  effectively.  Objective, 
data-driven  research  of  the  kind  mentioned  above 
needs  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  writing  and  publi- 
cation of  future  textbooks,  not  just  an  imprecise,  one- 
sided view  of  what  the  market  demands. 

Conclusion 

Unless  teachers  are  given  systemic  support,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  change  the  way  they  are  teaching  English,  as 
the  Course  of  study  (1992)  purportedly  asks  them  to  do. 
"Systemic  support"  would  include  textbooks  which 
support  the  development  of  students'  communicative 
abilities.  As  a common,  cost  effective  fixture  in  most 
classrooms,  textbooks  have  potential  power  to  aid  teach- 
ers in  implementing  educational  policies.  Monbusho, 
and  the  public  which  should  be  holding  Monbusho 
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accountable  for  its  actions  and  policies,  needs  to  con- 
sider what  their  role,  and  the  role  of  research  in  textbook 
development  is,  and  what  it  should  be. 
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Table  1 

Descriptive  Analysis  of  Selected  English  1 Textbooks 


Vista  English  Series  I (Watanabe  et  al.,  1998),  Lesson  3,  "The  Ozone  Hole,"  pp.  14-17 


Selection  of 
lesson 

Brief  Description 

Reading  selection 

87  word  essay:  "The  Ozone  Hole"  with  Japanese-language  abstract. 

Quiz 

Ss  insert  two  correct  words  into  two  English  sentences. 

Say  It!  A,B 

Ss  read  English  sentences  aloud. 

Study  It! 

Japanese  grammar  explanations  and  example  English  sentences.  Ss  read  a sentence  pattern  aloud 
and  insert  different  words. 

Drill 

Ss  read  sentence  pattern  aloud,  inserting  different  words. 

Practice!  1,  2,  3 

Ss  place  modals  in  correct  positions  in  sentences,  transform  sentences  according  to  a model. 

Unicom  English  Course  I ( Suenaga  et  al.,  1997),  Lesson  9,  "Jeanette  Rankin,"  pp.  93-103 


Selection  of 
lesson 

Brief  Description 

Before  you  Read 

Ss  read  a four  line  English  dialog. 

Reading  Selection 

770  word  essay:  "Jeanette  Rankin." 

After  You  Read 

Ss  hear  four  paragraph  summaries  and  choose  the  summarized  paragraph,  Ss  complete  a cloze 

A,  B 

passage. 

For  Study  A,B,C 

Ss  read  a Japanese  grammar  explanation  and  four  example  sentences. 

For  Practice  A,  B, 

Ss  read  English  sentences  and  complete  three  sentences  with  a specified  number  of  words  to  match 

C,  D 

the  meaning  of  the  model  sentences;  Ss  reorder  English  sentences  as  suggested  by  Japanese 
translations,  Ss  insert  correct  words  into  English  sentences,  Ss  complete  English  sentences  as 
suggested  by  Japanese  translations. 

For  Practice  E 

Ss  listen  to  tape  selection  and  take  notes,  answer  Japanese  questions  in  English  without  using 
example  sentences. 

Sound  Practice 
A,  B,  C,  D 

SS  read  single  words,  sentences,  and  short  dialogs  aloud. 

Sound  Practice  E 

Ss  read  five  words,  plus  phonetic  and  katakana  renderings,  and  compare  pronunciation. 

Milestone  English  Course  I (Shimada  et  al.,  1997),  Lesson  6,  "Earthquake  Prediction,"  pp.  61-71 


Selection  of 
lesson 

Brief  Description 

Introduction 

Ss  read  a six  line  dialog  introducing  the  reading  selection  topic. 

Reading  Selection 

570  word  essay:  "Earthquake  Prediction." 

Comprehension 

Ss  complete  a cloze  passage  nearly  the  same  as  the  preceding  essay,  answer  four  English  t/f 

A,  B 

questions. 

Sound  Practice 
A,  B,  C 

Ss  read  single  words  and  sentences  aloud. 

Grammar  1,  2,  3 

Ss  read  model  sentences. 

Vocabulary 

Building 

Ss  change  nouns  into  adjectives  by  adding  -ful. 

Exercises  A,  B,  C 

Ss  complete  or  restate  English  sentences  to  match  models,  compose  sentences  from  a selection  of 
words,  translate  Japanese  sentences  into  English. 
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Ss  exchange 
information? 

Unscripted 

language? 

Large  language 
chunks? 

Language  Skill  Focus 

How  is  language  viewed? 

no 

no 

Potentially  yes 

Reading 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  writing 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  speaking 

Written  expository  language  is  valued. 
Language  is  seen  as  a system  of 

no 

no 

no 

Reading 

grammatical  forms,  and  a collection  of 
vocabulary  forms  and  discrete  phonetic 
sounds  and  intonation  patterns. 

no 

no 

no 

Reading 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  writing 

Ss  exchange 
information? 

Unscripted 

language? 

Large  language 
chunks? 

Language  Skill  Focus 

How  is  language  viewed? 

no 

no 

Potentially  yes 

Reading 

no 

no 

Potentially  yes 

Reading 

Written,  expository,  "literary"  language  is 

no 

no 

yes 

Listening,  reading 

valued.  Verbal  language  is  represented  as  a 
rather  contrived  dialog,  although  at  one 

no 

no 

no 

Reading 

point  students  are  asked  to  answer 
Japanese  questions  in  English  without 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  writing 

using  language  forms  provided  in  the  unit. 
Language  is  seen  as  a system  of 
grammatical  forms,  and  a collection  of 
vocabulary  items,  and  discrete  phonetic 

no 

no 

Potentially  yes 

Listening,  speaking 

sounds,  word  stress  patterns  and 
intonation  patterns. 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  speaking 

no 

no 

no 

Reading 

Ss  exchange 
information? 

Unscripted 

language? 

Large  language 
chunks? 

Language  Skill  Focus 

How  is  language  viewed? 

no 

no 

Potentially  yes 

Reading 

no 

no 

Potentially  yes 

Reading 

Written,  expository  language  is  valued. 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  writing 

Verbal  language  is  represented  in  a very 
contrived  dialog.  Language  is  seen  as  a 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  speaking 

system  of  grammatical  forms,  and  a 
collection  of  vocabulary  items,  and 

no 

no 

no 

Reading 

discrete  phonetic  sounds  and  rhythm 
patterns. 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  writing 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  writing 
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Table  2 

Descriptive  Analysis  of  Selected  English  II  Textbooks 


Vista  English  Series  II  (Watanabe  et  al.,  1994),  Lesson  6,  "Rachel  Carson,"  pp.  36-41 


Selection  of 
lesson 

Brief  Description 

Reading  selection 

160  word  essay:  "Rachel  Carson." 

Check  your 
Understanding! 

Ss  read  and  complete  a summary  of  the  reading  section  in  Japanese. 

Say  It!  A,B 

Ss  listen  to  single  words  and  sentences  and  repeat. 

Study  It!  1,  2 

Ss  read  Japanese  grammar  explanations,  model  English  sentences,  then  rewrite  single  words  into 
correct  grammatical  forms. 

Practice!  1,  2 

Ss  read  single  English  sentences,  then  rewrite  single  words  in  the  sentences,  write  in  missing  words 
suggested  by  matching  model  English  sentences. 

Practice!  3,  4 

Ss  read  short,  very  contrived  two  line  dialogs  then  write  in  appropriate  words  suggested  by  model 
sentences  or  Japanese  translations. 

Unicom  English  Course  II  (Suenaga  et  al.,  1994),  Lesson  3,  "Behind  Closed  Doors,"  pp.  26-36 


Selection  of 
lesson 

Brief  Description 

Introduction 

Ss  read  a short  English  abstract  of  the  reading  selection. 

Reading  Selection 

700  word  excerpts  from  the  diaries  of  Anne  Frank. 

For  Summary  A,  B 

Ss  answer  English  questions  in  English  or  complete  English  sentences. 

For  Study  A,  B,  C, 
D 

Ss  read  Japanese  grammatical  explanations  and  English  model  sentences. 

For  Better 
Pronunciation 

Ss  read  aloud  single  words  and  sentences,  locate  stressed  syllables,  and  compare  words  to  their 
phonetic  and  katakana  transcriptions. 

For  Practice  A,  B, 

c 

Ss  rewrite  or  omit  unnecessary  words  in  single  sentences. 

For  Practice  D 

Ss  write  a specified  number  of  missing  English  words  into  sentences  suggested  by  Japanese 
translations. 

For  Practice  E 

Ss  translate  single  Japanese  sentences  into  English. 

Milestone  English  Course  II  (Kaneda  et  al.,  1995),  Lesson  9,  "Sounds  We  Don' t Hear,"  pp.  94-104 


Selection  of 
lesson 

Brief  Description 

Introduction 

Ss  read  an  eight  part,  rather  contrived  dialog. 

Reading  Selection 

Ss  read  a Japanese  abstract,  then  read  a 600  word  essay:  "Sounds  We  Don' t Hear." 

Comprehension 
A,  B,  C 

Ss  complete  a cloze  passage  and  a table. 

Sound  Practice 
A,  B 

Ss  listen  to  a tape  and  circle  a specified  number  of  stressed  words  in  single  sentences;  Ss  hear  single 
words  with  correct  and  incorrect  stress  and  choose  the  correct  one. 

Grammar  1,  2 

Ss  read  model  sentences. 

Exercises  A,  B 

Ss  convert  syntax  of  single  sentences  according  to  a provided  model. 

Words  and  Ex- 
pressions A,  B,  C 

Ss  change  morphology  of  single  words,  complete  sentences  from  a selection  of  words,  complete 
sentences  as  suggested  by  Japanese  translations. 
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Ss  exchange 
information? 

Unscripted 

language? 

Large  language 
chunks? 

Language  Skill  Focus 

How  is  language  viewed? 

no 

no 

Potentially  yes 

Reading 

no 

no 

Potentially  yes 

Reading,  writing  (in 
Japanese) 

Written,  expository  language  is  valued. 
Verbal  language  is  represented  very 

no 

no 

no 

Listening,  speaking 

contrived,  two  line  dialogs.  Language  is 
seen  as  a system  of  grammatical  forms, 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  writing 

and  a collection  of  vocabulary  items,  and 
discrete  phonetic  sounds  and  intonation 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  writing 

patterns. 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  writing 

Ss  exchange 
information? 

Unscripted 

language? 

Large  language 
chunks? 

Language  Skill  Focus 

How  is  language  viewed? 

no 

no 

Potentially  yes 

Reading 

no 

no 

Potentially  yes 

Reading 

Potentially  yes 

Potentially  yes 

no 

Listening,  reading 

Written,  "literary7'  language  is  valued. 

no 

no 

no 

Reading 

Reading,  speaking 

Verbal  language  is  represented  as  a 
contrived  dialog.  Language  is  seen  as  a 
system  of  grammatical  forms,  and  a 

no 

no 

no 

collection  of  vocabulary  items,  and 
discrete  phonetic  sounds,  and  word  stress 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  writing 

patterns. 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  writing 

no 

no 

no 

Writing 

Ss  exchange 
information? 

Unscripted 

language? 

Large  language 
chunks? 

Language  Skill  Focus 

How  is  language  viewed? 

no 

no 

Potentially  yes 

Reading 

no 

no 

Potentially  yes 

Reading 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  writing 
Listening 

Written,  expository  language  is  valued. 
Verbal  language  is  represented  in  a rather 
contrived  dialog.  Language  is  seen  as  a 

no 

no 

no 

system  of  grammatical  forms,  and  a 
collection  of  vocabulary  items,  and 

Reading 

no 

no 

no 

discrete  word  and  sentence  stress 
patterns. 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  writing 

no 

no 

no 

Reading,  writing 
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• motivating  topics  that 
Japanese  students  can 
easily  relate  to 

• interactive  approach 

• lots  of  conversation 
and  writing  practice 

• attractive , user-friendly 

design 

• high  beginning/low- 
intermediate  level 


★ Designed  exclusively  for  Japanese  students. 


★ Suitable  for  a stand  alone  reading  course, 
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Looking  Back: 


Student  Altitudinal  Change 
over  an  Academic  Year 

Robert  W.  Long  III  & George  Russell 

Kyushu  Institute  of  Technology 


When  students  arrive  in  college  classes 
throughout  Japan,  many  teachers  are  sur- 
prised the  nonresponsiveness  or  apathy 
that  students  seem  to  convey  about  learning  English. 
Many  teachers  believe  this  apathy  is  simply  the  result 
of  a Japanese  high  school  language  education  that 
overemphasizes  issues  such  as  performance,  test  scores, 
memorization  of  grammatical  forms  and  structures, 
and  skill  development. 

However,  is  this  the  case?  One  of  the  aims  of  this 
research  was  to  determine  how  students  felt  about 
their  high  school  experiences.  It  seeks  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  the  supportiveness  and  enthusiasm 
of  high  school  teachers  as  well  as  whether  students 
enjoyed  their  classes.  This  issue  seems  important  to 
explore,  for  past  experience  often  shapes  present  views 
and  behavior.  Furthermore,  without  knowing  how 
students  felt  about  their  past  language  learning  activi- 
ties, it  is  difficult  to  know  what  content  and  teaching 
practices  to  emphasize  or  to  avoid.  No  matter  how  a 
particular  approach,  content,  or  skill  is  favored  or 
emphasized,  if  students  view  these  matters  as  irrel- 
evant to  their  immediate  and  long-term  needs,  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  success.  In  short,  there  is  no  clean 
slate  when  students  come  into  higher  level  EFL  classes. 

A second  issue  is  whether  student  attitudes  change 
over  an  academic  year.  As  student  begin  their  present 
college  English  levels,  they  come  with  certain  expecta- 
tions. It  is  also  logical  that  students  will  change  their 
ideas  (and  motivation)  as  they  year  proceeds. 

Rationale  for  the  study 

Conducting  a survey  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year 
provides  a very  limited  understanding  of  student  opin- 
ions because  it  does  not  indicate  how  (and  why) 
particular  attitudes  might  have  changed  over  the  school 
year.  Do  students  begin  with  negative  (or  positive) 
attitudes  and  later  on  adjust  their  views?  If  so,  why? 
Two  surveys  will  be  used  to  indicate  how  students  felt 
about  their  high  school  experiences  and  their  expecta- 
tions for  their  present  courses.  Because  teachers  will  be 
briefed  concerning  these  responses,  two  other  surveys 


(one  in  June  and  another  in  February)  will  show  how 
teachers  are  meeting  student  expectations,  and  if 
student  responses  over  the  academic  year  remain 
stable. 

Review  of  Literature 
Japanese  student  attitudes 

Most  attitudinal  research  uses  one  survey  to  investi- 
gate a particular  issue  or  situation  and  often  fails  to 
indicate  how  teachers  can  use  the  results.  Shimizu 
(1995),  for  example,  focused  on  student  attitudes 
about  foreign  EFL  instructors.  She  surveyed  1,088 
students;  whereas  the  students  indicated  that  classes 
taught  by  foreigners  were  interesting,  humorous,  and 
energetic,  over  half  of  the  students  indicated  that 
English  classes  taught  by  Japanese  were  gloomy,  bor- 
ing, dead,  strict,  serious,  and  tedious.  More  investiga- 
tion is  needed  as  to  whether  students  consistently  feel 
this  way,  particularly  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  they 
have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  teacher, 
lecture  style,  lesson  format,  and  classroom  activities. 

Two  other  surveys  are  more  useful  and  comprehen- 
sive. In  responding  to  the  issue  of  student  apathy, 
Widdows  and  Voller  (1991)  developed  a survey  (PANSI) 
so  that  they  could  better  understand  student  attitudes 
and  needs  to  then  develop  a more  relevant  curriculum. 
The  results  were  interesting:  Students  indicated  that 
they  desired  oral-aural  skills,  understanding  English 
movies,  music  and  radio,  polite  conversation,  and 
pronunciation,  but  students  felt  that  they  did  not 
need  technical  or  academic  writing,  personal  writing, 
or  knowledge  of  grammar.  The  researchers  concluded 
by  stating:  "The  most  important  result  of  this  survey  is 
the  dichotomy  between  what  students  want  to  learn 
and  experience  in  university  English  classes,  and  what 
they  are  actually  taught  there"  (p.  134). 

While  other  in-depth  studies  have  been  conducted 
on  Japanese  student  attitudes  (see  Koizumi  and  Matsuo, 
1993;  Namoto  et  al.,  1992;  Yamamoto,  1993), 
Christensen's  (1989)  study  was  particularly  interest- 
ing as  it  was  related  to  large  class  sizes.  She  went 
beyond  merely  eliciting  student  views  on  teacher  and 
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instructional  aspects  by  investigating  how  student 
perceptions  of  English  language  learning  had  changed 
between  high  school  and  college.  Christensen  had 
several  other  research  questions  concerning  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  learning  environments,  the 
kind  of  material  studied  in  each,  and  what  students 
really  wanted  to  study.  Class  size  was  found  not  to  be 
an  issue  with  students;  instead,  students  seemed  to  be 
more  concerned  with  what  transpires  in  the  class. 
While  Christensen  did  break  new  ground  by  examin- 
ing student  perceptions  regarding  high  school  and 
college  language  environments,  there  is  no  mention 
of  how  the  survey  was  developed  or  where  it  came 
from,  as  well  as  a lack  of  additional  statistical  data.  The 
present  study  takes  Christenen's  work  a step  further  by 
incorporating  more  variables  and  investigating  whether 
student  attitudes  change  over  an  academic  year. 

Working  definition  of  attitudes 
Attitudes  came  to  be  perceived  as  evaluative  tenden- 
cies, either  as  an  acquired  behavioral  disposition 
(Campbell,  1963)  or  as  a learned  predisposition  that 
allows  one  to  respond  in  a favorable  or  unfavorable 
manner  (Fishbein  & Ajzen,  1975).  Eagly  and  Chaiken 
(1989)  take  this  one  step  further  stating  that  "attitude 
is  more  appropriately  regarded  as  an  outcome  of  this 
categorization  process  (or  processes)"  (p.  6-7).  The 
categorization  process  can  be  so  influenced  by  the 
social  environment  that  attitudes  can  be  seen  as  items 
of  social  knowledge  that  are  constantly  formed,  con- 
solidated, and  adapted.  As  such,  attitudes  can  be  better 
understood  meditated  reactions  that  have  been  strongly 
influenced  by  the  social  context.  Thus,  attitudes  are  a 
means  of  adjusting  to  and  changing  one's  social  envi- 
ronment. Evidence  of  apathy,  for  example,  is  viewed 
as  a response  and  as  a tool  for  influencing  change.  One 
issue  for  this  study  was  to  see  how  stable  attitudes  were 
over  an  academic  year. 

Research  Questions 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  explore  changes  in  student 
attitudes  over  an  academic  year,  and  has  the  following 
two  aims: 

1.  How  do  students  view  their  past  and  present  lan- 
guage learning  experiences? 

2.  Are  there  any  significant  differences  on  any  of  the 
variables  among  the  four  surveys  ? 

Method 

Subjects 

The  surveyed  subjects  were  all  first-year  students  at  a 
national  technical  university  located  in  Kyushu.  Al- 
most all  were  Japanese  nationals  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  20,  and  nearly  90%  were  male.  All  were  engi- 
neering majors  enrolled  in  a compulsory  English  course 
taught  by  native  speakers  of  English.  A total  of  601 
students  participated  in  the  first  survey,  and  in  the 


second,  556  students  participated.  For  the  third  sur- 
vey, two  teachers  could  not  participate,  and  so  only 
425  students  participated.  Eight  part-time  teachers — 
six  Americans,  one  Scot,  and  one  New  Zealander — 
were  interviewed.  All  were  male,  ranging  in  age  from 
29  to  50. 

The  Instrument 

The  items  in  the  present  survey  were  primarily  based 
on  a previous  survey  (ISALC)  used  the  previous  year  to 
measure  student  attitudes  (Long,  1997).  Nineteen  items 
were  eliminated  after  an  item  analysis  of  the  ISALC 
because  these  items  were  redundant,  not  systemati- 
cally addressed  or  taught  by  teachers  due  to  logistics, 
too  abstract  for  students  to  assess  immediately,  or  too 
ethnocentric.  Eight  new  items  were  added  regarding 
issues  in  evaluation,  and  how  the  students  viewed 
their  own  morale,  confidence,  and  ability.  For  reasons 
of  length,  the  survey  is  not  included  in  this  paper; 
readers  can  infer  survey  items  from  the  Tables  (see  the 
Results  section). 

After  the  English  version  was  finished,  a Japanese 
version  was  made  by  a certified  translator  which  was 
then  checked  by  two  bilingual  professors.  A Cronbach- 
Alpha  reliability  test  for  the  first  survey,  concerning 
perceptions  of  their  high-school  English  education 
and  expectations  concerning  their  present  English 
class,  resulted  in  a reliability  coefficient  of  0.94.  The 
third  and  fourth  survey  concerned  only  student  atti- 
tudes, and  did  not  employ  paired  items.  The  reliability 
coefficient  was  0.88  for  the  second  survey,  (527  stu- 
dents) and  0.90  for  the  third  (404  students).  Items  also 
asked  students  whether  they  had  native  or  Japanese 
teachers  in  their  high  school. 

Procedure 

The  first  two  surveys  were  carried  out  by  the  eleven 
foreign  English  language  teachers  (eight  part-time 
and  three  full-time)  on  April  23,  1997,  during  the 
second  week  of  classes,  to  allow  for  any  student 
registration  changes  to  take  place  and  for  teachers  to 
give  their  first  lesson.  The  third  survey  was  given  on 
July  9,  1997,  just  before  summer  recess.  The  fourth 
survey  was  given  in  early  February,  1998,  just  before 
final  exams.  In  all  situations,  the  instructors  ex- 
plained to  their  classes  the  purpose  of  the  surveys. 
Student  responses  were  recorded  on  special  data  cards. 
Students  did  not  write  their  names  but  did  write  their 
student  numbers  on  the  cards.  Although  this  proce- 
dure did  infringe  upon  the  anonymity,  it  was  a 
necessary  measure  to  meet  the  statistical  require- 
ments for  correlations.  Teachers  reassured  students 
that  the  surveys  were  for  research  purposes  and  course 
improvement  only,  and  that  student  numbers  and 
names  would  not  be  matched  for  identification  pur- 
poses. Interviews  were  conducted  with  teachers  after 
the  midterm  surveys  so  that  they  were  aware  of 
student  responses  and  concerns. 
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Data  Analysis 

Means,  percentages,  standard  deviations  were  exam- 
ined. During  data  analysis,  the  1-5  scale  employed  in  the 
survey  was  changed  to  a 0-4  scale,  and  our  tables  reflect 
this  change.  Data  regarding  expectations  and  attitudes 
were  correlated,  t-tests  were  conducted  to  discern  if  any 
significant  differences  existed  among  the  surveys. 

Results 
Initial  survey 

Students  were  largely  positive  about  the  supportiveness 
and  fairness  of  their  high  school  teachers;  74%  felt 
their  teachers  were  also  enthusiastic;  and  70%  simi- 
larly felt  their  teachers  could  teach  grammar  effec- 
tively. However,  over  50%  felt  negative  about  their 
teachers'  ability  to  teach  oral  English  effectively,  or  to 
make  learning  interesting;  furthermore,  students  felt 
that  teachers  were  not  innovative,  or  interested  in 
their  progress.  On  items  concerning  the  enjoyment  of 
English  class  and  student  confidence,  negative  re- 
sponses were  double  that  of  positive  ones.  See  table  1. 

In  regard  to  student  expectations  (see  table  2), 
students  did  expect  to  learn  a lot  from  the  current 
class.  They  overwhelmingly  felt  that  the  teacher  would 
knowledgeable  (a  combined  97%  agreeing),  and  would 
be  enthusiastic.  Likewise  they  believed  that  the  teacher 
would  be  able  to  teach  oral  English  effectively,  make 
learning  interesting,  and  have  an  interesting  lecture 
style,  and  that  students  would  be  more  confident  in 
speaking  English.  They  also  felt  strongly  (88%)  that 
the  length  of  conversational  practice  would  be 
sufficient.  It  seems  clear  that  students  had  very 
positive  expectations  regarding  their  own  experi- 
ence, teacher  characteristics,  and  teacher  abilities 
at  the  university  level. 

There  are  high  loadings  on  "no  opinion"  as  for  "will 
be  able  to  give  clear  directions,"  "will  be  interested  in 
progress,"  "will  treat  students  well,"  "will  encourage 
participation,"  and  "will  be  able  to  teach  grammar." 
Similarly,  many  students  were  not  sure  of  what  to 
expect  regarding  course  content,  evaluation,  and  course 
conditions,  perhaps  indicating  a wait  and  see  position. 
The  one  exception  among  these  12  items  is  the  high 
expectation  that  conversational  practice  will  be  long 
enough.  Students  had  the  lowest  expectation  about 
past  material  being  reviewed  enough. 

Midterm  Survey 

Regarding  student  attitudes  during  the  middle  of  the 
school  year  (see  table  3),  80%  or  more  of  the  students 
responded  positively  to  the  following  items:  teacher 
enthusiasm,  enjoyable  classroom  atmosphere,  clear 
pronunciation  and  treatment  of  students.  Over  70% 
said  the  teacher  was  knowledgeable  and  fair,  conver- 
sational practice  was  long  enough,  the  teacher  was 
helpful  and  supportive,  encouraged  participation,  and 
spoke  at  an  understandable  rate,  and  they  enjoyed  the 
class.  Many  felt  the  pace  of  the  class  v^s^aajtable,  the 
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teacher  had  an  interesting  lecture  style,  and  class  time 
was  used  well.  Over  half  felt  that  the  teacher  did  teach 
oral  English  well  and  made  learning  interesting;  60% 
felt  they  were  learning  a lot.  Negative  responses  con- 
cerned student  confidence  and  believing  that  they 
could  speak  English  better. 

The  usefulness  of  the  textbook  was  viewed  more 
positively  than  negatively,  but  more  than  40%  of  the 
students  chose  the  "I  don't  know"  option.  Many 
students  had  no  opinion  about  how  grammar  was 
taught  (43%).  Only  about  20%  of  the  students  were 
positive  about  past  material  being  reviewed  enough, 
and  many  students  (36%)  did  not  feel  positive  about 
the  helpfulness  of  testing  in  the  class,  or  the  helpful- 
ness of  follow-up  suggestions  regarding  errors  (33%). 

Final  survey 

In  regard  to  student  morale,  a majority  of  students  felt 
that  the  class  was  enjoyable  and  that  they  learned  a lot; 
however,  a sizeable  number  (33%  and  24%)  felt  that 
they  had  no  confidence  or  that  they  were  better 
speakers.  Students  also  felt  that  past  material  was  not 
reviewed  sufficiently,  or  that  testing  was  helpful.  Stu- 
dents did  respond  positively  to  most  items  in  teacher- 
student  relations,  teacher  characteristics,  and  teacher 
abilities,  presentation  of  material,  but  regarding  course 
content,  evaluation,  and  course  conditions,  responses 
were  more  mixed. 

Discussion 

It  seems  clear,  in  answering  the  first  research  question 
concerning  student  attitudes  about  their  language  learn- 
ing experience,  that  students  are  aware  and  do  hold 
sharp  opinions  about  specific  educational  aspects,  par- 
ticularly their  own  morale,  teacher  abilities,  character- 
istics and  relations  with  the  students.  Whereas  students 
are  positive  about  their  relationships  with  teachers,  and 
teachers'  abilities  and  characteristics,  they  tend  to  be 
more  ambivalent  concerning  items  related  to  presenta- 
tion, content,  evaluation,  and  course  conditions. 

As  for  the  second  question  regarding  differences  in 
student  responses  among  the  three  surveys,  there  were 
no  strong  correlations  between  responses  in  the  middle 
and  end  of  the  academic  year.  However,  viewing  the 
student  population  as  a whole,  the  level  of  enjoyment 
of  the  class  reported  was  about  the  same  as  the  level 
expected  (although  with  a correlation  of  .34),  and  the 
percentage  of  students  reporting  that  they  were  learn- 
ing enough  similar  to  that  of  students  expecting  to 
learn  a lot  (though  correlating  at  only  .26).  More 
research  is  needed  to  investigate  the  role  that  expecta- 
tions have  on  the  attitudes  students  maintain;  the 
indication  is  that  students  do  not  reflect  and  use  past 
experience  in  formulating  their  current  attitudes. 

In  any  case,  student  expectations  were  not  being 
met  regarding  confidence  in  speaking:  72%  had  very 
strong  or  strong  expectations  that  they  would  feel 
more  confident  in  speaking,  but  three  months  later  a 
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Table  1. 

Frequencies  and  Descriptive  Statistics  of  Student  Perceptions  about  their  Past  Learning 


Percentage  of  Student  Response 


Item  Response:  0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mean 

SD 

The  Student 

1.  Enjoyment  of  English  class 

5 

22 

20 

33 

20 

2.43 

1.16 

2.  Learned  a lot  in  class 

11 

28 

32 

22 

7 

1.86 

1.08 

3.  More  confident  about  speaking 

1 

14 

18 

29 

39 

2.90 

1.10 

4.  Speak  better  from  class 

3 

27 

24 

22 

25 

2.40 

1.19 

Teacher-student  relations 

5.  Teacher  interested — progress 

12 

16 

22 

26 

25 

2.36 

1.32 

6.  Encouraged  participation 

15 

33 

18 

20 

15 

1.88 

1.30 

7.  Teacher  helpful/supportive 

18 

39 

21 

16 

7 

1.56 

1.15 

8.  Teacher  treated  student  well 

12 

20 

38 

18 

12 

1.97 

1.16 

Teacher's  characteristics 

9.  Teacher  was  knowledgeable 

38 

30 

24 

5 

3 

1.05 

1.03 

10.  Teacher  was  enthusiastic 

44 

30 

17 

7 

2 

0.93 

1.04 

11.  Teacher-innovative,  up-to-date 

7 

19 

23 

24 

28 

2.48 

1.27 

12.  Teacher  was  fair 

26 

25 

25 

15 

9 

1.59 

1.28 

Teacher's  abilities 

13.  Class  atmosphere  enjoyable 

16 

31 

19 

20 

15 

1.87 

1.31 

14.  Able  to  teach  oral  English  well 

2 

10 

12 

37 

39 

3.02 

1.04 

15.  Made  learning  interesting 

6 

21 

27 

25 

22 

2.36 

1.19 

16.  Taught  grammar  effectively 

33 

37 

17 

9 

4 

1.14 

1.10 

Presentation  of  material 
1 7.  Able  to  give  clear  directions 

15 

27 

30 

21 

8 

1.79 

1.15 

18.  Had  an  interesting  lecture  style 

4 

15 

25 

31 

26 

2.60 

1.14 

19.  Spoke  at  an  understandable  rate 

33 

32 

16 

13 

6 

1.27 

1.21 

20.  Had  clear  pronunciation 

16 

28 

36 

14 

7 

1.69 

1.10 

Course  content 

21.  Had  interesting  topics 

8 

25 

26 

25 

16 

2.15 

1.20 

22.  Past  material  reviewed  enough 

8 

27 

17 

32 

16 

2.21 

1.23 

23.  Conversational  practice  enough 

1 

7 

5 

31 

56 

3.35 

0.90 

24.  Textbooks  were  useful 

6 

27 

27 

25 

16 

2.16 

1.17 

Evaluation 

25.  Testing  was  helpful 

9 

26 

30 

19 

16 

2.07 

1.21 

26.  Level  of  testing  at  student  level 

12 

28 

29 

19 

12 

1.91 

1.19 

27.  Feedback  on  errors  were  clear 

19 

32 

23 

22 

5 

1.63 

1.17 

28.  Follow-up  suggestions  helpful 

8 

19 

19 

31 

23 

2.43 

1.24 

Course  conditions 

29.  Pace  suitable  to  your  level 

16 

21 

26 

26 

12 

1.99 

1.26 

30.  Class  time  was  used  well 

9 

25 

25 

29 

12 

2.10 

1.18 

31.  Number  of  classes  enough 

13 

23 

44 

15 

5 

1.78 

1.03 

32.  Length  of  class  long  enough 

20 

25 

39 

13 

3 

1.54 

1.04 

Note:  0 = very  much,  1 = Yes,  a little,  2 = I don't  know,  3 = Not  very  much,  4 = Not  at  all 
N = 601 
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Table  2. 

Descriptive  Statistics  of  Student  Expectations  for  their  Present  English  Course 


Percentage  of  Student  Response 

Item  Response:  0 1 2 3 4 Mean  SD 


The  Student 

1.  English  class  will  be  enjoyed 

2.  Will  Learn  a lot  in  class 

3.  Will  be  more  confident  about  speaking 

4.  Will  speak  better  from  class 

Teacher-student  relations 

5.  Teacher  will  be  interested — progress 

6.  Teacher  will  encourage  participation 

7.  Teacher  will  be  helpful/supportive 

8.  Teacher  will  treats  student  well 

Teacher's  characteristics 

9.  Teacher  will  be  knowledgeable 

10.  Teacher  will  be  enthusiastic 

11.  Teacher  will  innovative,  up-to-date 

12.  Teacher  will  be  fair 

Teacher's  abilities 

13.  Will  make  class  atmosphere  enjoyable 

14.  Will  teach  oral  English  well 

15.  Will  make  learning  interesting 

16.  Will  teach  grammar  effectively 

Presentation  of  material 

1 7.  Will  be  able  to  give  clear  directions 

18.  Will  have  an  interesting  lecture  style 

19.  Will  speak  at  an  understandable  rate 

20.  Will  have  clear  pronunciation 

Course  content 

21.  Will  have  interesting  topics 

22.  Past  material  will  be  reviewed  enough 

23.  Conversational  practice  will  be  long 

24.  Textbooks  will  be  useful 

Evaluation 

25.  Testing  will  be  helpful 

26.  Level  of  testing  will  be  at  student  level 

27.  Feedback  on  errors  will  be  clear 

28.  Follow-up  suggestions  will  be  helpful 

Course  conditions 

29.  Pace  will  be  suitable  to  your  level 

30.  Class  time  will  be  used  well 

31.  Number  of  classes  will  be  long  enough 

32.  Length  of  class  will  be  long  enough 
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1 
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0.90 
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0.96 
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23 

49 

24 
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1.10 
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19 
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24 

4 

1 

1.15 
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15 

30 

47 

5 

3 

1.43 

0.81 

22 

30 

43 

3 

1 

1.32 
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23 

37 

36 

3 

1 

1.20 

0.85 

17 

32 

46 

3 

1 

1.39 

0.85 

88 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0.16 

0.48 

49 

31 

19 

1 

1 

0.72 

0.80 

30 

35 

33 

2 

1 

1.09 

0.87 

41 

32 

25 

2 

1 

0.89 

0.87 

44 

35 

19 

1 

1 

0.79 

0.83 

56 

32 

10 

1 

1 

0.56 

0.73 

29 

39 

30 

2 

0 

1.06 

0.83 

11 

32 

40 

13 

4 

1.66 

0.96 

14 

28 

50 

6 

3 

1.55 

0.90 

26 

41 

29 

3 

1 

1.11 

0.86 

13 

27 

35 

19 

7 

1.80 

1.10 

86 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0.19 

0.52 

16 

37 

41 

5 

1 

1.40 

0.86 

5 

22 

47 

21 

6 

2.00 

0.92 

50 

37 

11 

2 

0 

.64 

0.76 

12 

30 

48 

8 

2 

1.58 

0.88 

13 

27 

52 

6 

2 

1.56 

0.86 

8 

20 

57 

12 

3 

1.82 

0.86 

28 

34 

32 

5 

1 

1.17 

0.93 

13 

31 

45 

8 

3 

1.58 

0.92 

12 

23 

51 

11 

3 

1.70 

0.92 

24 

41 

30 

1 

0 

1.17 

0.85 

13 

26 

43 

14 

4 

1.70 

0.99 

17 

23 

40 

16 

5 

1.71 

1.08 

Note:  0 = very  much,  1 = Yes,  a little,  2 = I don't  know,  3 = Not  very  much,  4 = Not  at  all 
N = 601 
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Table  3. 

Descriptive  Statistics  of  Student  Attitudes  at  Midterm 


Percentage  of  Student  Response 


Item  Response: 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Mean 

SD 

The  Student 

1.  English  class  is  enjoyable 

26 

45 

19 

7 

2 

1.12 

0.93 

2.  Learns  a lot  in  class 

16 

47 

29 

7 

1 

1.30 

0.85 

3.  Is  more  confident  about  speaking 

3 

19 

43 

30 

6 

2.17 

0.89 

4.  Speaks  better  from  class 

3 

24 

45 

23 

5 

2.03 

0.87 

Teacher-student  relations 

5.  Teacher  is  interested  in  progress 

9 

30 

47 

12 

3 

1.69 

0.89 

6.  Teacher  encourages  participation 

33 

40 

24 

2 

0 

0.96 

0.82 

7.  Teacher  is  helpful/supportive 

35 

40 

23 

2 

0 

0.92 

0.81 

8.  Teacher  treats  student  well 

41 

39 

17 

3 

1 

0.82 

0.83 

Teacher's  characteristics 

9.  Teacher  is  knowledgeable 

36 

41 

21 

2 

0 

0.84 

0.80 

10.  Teacher  is  enthusiastic 

49 

39 

10 

1 

0 

0.64 

0.89 

11.  Teacher  is  innovative,  up-to-date 

21 

38 

37 

6 

1 

1.27 

0.89 

12.  Teacher  is  fair 

39 

38 

21 

1 

0 

0.86 

0.82 

Teacher's  abilities 

13.  Makes  class  atmosphere  enjoyable 

46 

40 

11 

2 

1 

0.71 

0.80 

14.  Teaches  oral  English  well 

22 

43 

30 

6 

1 

1.21 

0.86 

15.  Makes  learning  interesting 

26 

37 

33 

3 

1 

1.16 

0.88 

16.  Teaches  grammar  effectively 

3 

15 

43 

31 

8 

2.26 

0.91 

Presentation  of  material 

17.  Able  to  give  clear  directions 

8 

27 

47 

16 

2 

1.77 

0.88 

18.  Has  an  interesting  lecture  style 

26 

41 

27 

5 

1 

1.14 

0.89 

19.  Speaks  at  an  understandable  rate 

33 

39 

19 

8 

2 

1.07 

0.99 

20.  Has  clear  pronunciation 

44 

41 

13 

2 

0 

0.73 

0.76 

Course  content 

21.  Has  interesting  topics 

13 

31 

40 

12 

5 

1.64 

1.00 

22.  Past  material  is  reviewed  enough 

5 

16 

36 

30 

13 

2.32 

1.04 

23.  Conversational  practice  is  long 

1 

35 

16 

7 

1 

0.92 

0.97 

24.  Textbooks  is  useful 

6 

29 

42 

14 

10 

1.91 

1.02 

Evaluation 

25.  Testing  is  helpful 

3 

14 

47 

21 

15 

2.32 

0.98 

26.  Level  of  testing  is  at  student  level 

4 

11 

72 

11 

4 

2.00 

0.70 

27.  Feedback  on  errors  is  clear 

14 

32 

37 

15 

2 

1.57 

0.97 

28.  Follow-up  suggestions  is  helpful 

3 

16 

47 

28 

6 

2.18 

0.87 

Course  conditions 

29.  Pace  is  suitable  to  your  level 

23 

46 

21 

8 

2 

1.21 

0.95 

30.  Class  time  is  used  well 

21 

45 

26 

6 

2 

1.21 

0.90 

31.  Number  of  classes  is  long  enough 

13 

22 

34 

22 

9 

1.90 

1.16 

32.  Length  of  class  is  long  enough 

18 

32 

34 

12 

4 

1.52 

1.04 

Note:  0 = very  much,  1 = Yes,  a little,  2 = 

I don't  know,  3 

= Not  very  much,  4 = 

Not  at  all 

N = 556 
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Table  4. 

Descriptive  Statistics  of  Student  Attitudes  at  the  End  of  the  School  Year 


Percentage  of  Student  Response 
Item  Response:  0 12 

3 

4 

Mean 

SD 

TT 

The  Student 

1.  English  class  is  enjoyable 

24 

40 

21 

12 

2 

1.28 

1.03 

- 

2.  Learns  a lot  in  class 

13 

54 

21 

11 

1 

1.32 

0.87 

NS 

3.  Is  more  confident  about  speaking 

4 

19 

45 

25 

9 

2.15 

0.95 

NS 

4.  Speaks  better  from  class 

7 

29 

40 

19 

6 

1.88 

0.99 

+ 

Teacher-student  relations 

5.  Teacher  is  interested  in  progress 

13 

34 

39 

10 

4 

1.56 

0.96 

+ 

6.  Teacher  encourages  participation 

34 

41 

20 

4 

1 

0.98 

0.90 

NS 

7.  Teacher  is  helpful/supportive 

29 

46 

21 

4 

1 . 

1.00 

0.83 

- 

8.  Teacher  treats  student  well 

45 

41 

11 

2 

1 

0.72 

0.79 

NS 

Teacher's  characteristics 

9.  Teacher  is  knowledgeable 

38 

40 

22 

0 

0 

0.85 

0.76 

NS 

10.  Teacher  is  enthusiastic 

48 

38 

13 

1 

0 

0.67 

0.74 

NS 

11.  Teacher  is  innovative,  up-to-date 

15 

42 

34 

9 

1 

1.39 

0.88 

- 

12.  Teacher  is  fair 

37 

41 

20 

1 

0 

0.86 

0.79 

NS 

Teacher's  abilities 

13.  Makes  class  atmosphere  enjoyable 

42 

37 

17 

2 

1 

0.82 

0.86 

- 

14.  Teaches  oral  English  well 

21 

44 

31 

4 

1 

1.21 

0.84 

NS 

15.  Makes  learning  interesting 

20 

38 

34 

7 

1 

1.32 

0.90 

** 

16.  Teaches  grammar  effectively 

5 

21 

40 

28 

7 

2.10 

0.96 

+ 

Presentation  of  material 

1 7.  Able  to  give  clear  directions 

9 

27 

48 

15 

2 

1.73 

0.89 

NS 

18.  Has  an  interesting  lecture  style 

19 

40 

32 

8 

2 

1.33 

0.93 

- 

19.  Speaks  at  an  understandable  rate 

34 

36 

20 

9 

2 

1.09 

1.02 

NS 

20.  Has  clear  pronunciation 

41 

40 

17 

2 

0 

0.79 

0.78 

NS 

Course  content 

21.  Has  interesting  topics 

12 

32 

40 

12 

5 

1.66 

1.00 

NS 

22.  Past  material  is  reviewed  enough 

10 

18 

38 

25 

10 

2.06 

1.10 

+ 

23.  Conversational  practice  is  long 

43 

36 

16 

5 

0 

0.84 

0.90 

NS 

24.  Textbooks  is  useful 

8 

25 

41 

17 

9 

1.94 

1.05 

+ 

Evaluation 

25.  Testing  is  helpful 

7 

21 

37 

21 

15 

2.16 

1.13 

+ 

26.  Level  of  testing  is  at  student  level 

16 

32 

44 

7 

2 

1.48 

0.91 

+ 

27.  Feedback  on  errors  is  clear 

18 

36 

35 

10 

2 

1.42 

0.95 

+ 

28.  Follow-up  suggestions  is  helpful 

4 

17 

46 

26 

8 

2.18 

0.93 

NS 

Course  conditions 

29.  Pace  is  suitable  to  your  level 

24 

42 

25 

6 

2 

1.22 

0.95 

NS 

30.  Class  time  is  used  well 

20 

40 

26 

10 

4 

1.38 

1.03 

+ 

31.  Number  of  classes  is  long  enough 

22 

25 

25 

19 

9 

1.69 

1.26 

+ 

32.  Length  of  class  is  long  enough 

24 

33 

29 

10 

5 

1.41 

1.10 

+ 

Note:  0 = very  much,  1 = Yes,  a little,  2 = I don't  know,  3 = Not  very  much,  4 = Not  at  all 
N = 425,  TT  = t-test 

+ = Significant  difference  between  Survey  3 and  Survey  4 in  favor  of  4 
- = Significant  difference  between  Survey  3 and  Survey  4 in  favor  of  3 
NS  = No  significant  difference  between  Surveys  3 and  4 
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total  of  only  22%  agreed  that  they  could  speak  English 
with  more  confidence.  Indeed,  only  3%  felt  strongly 
that  they  could  during  the  midterm  survey;  this 
changed  to  only  4%  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Likewise, 
students  had  anticipated  that  they  would  speak  better 
by  taking  this  class  (a  total  of  72%),  but  only  27%  felt 
later  that  they  could  speak  better. 

In  the  category  of  student-teacher  relations,  stu- 
dent expectations  were  met  or  exceeded:  positive 
responses  were  generally  almost  10%  percent  higher. 
On  the  other  hand,  students  were  slightly  more 
negative  about  the  teacher  being  interested  in  their 
progress,  with  negative  responses  rising  from  8%  to 
15%.  There  was  little  change  regarding  responses 
concerning  teacher  characteristics,  except  that  very 
positive  expectations  about  the  teacher  being  knowl- 
edgeable were  split  between  very  positive  and  some- 
what positive. 

Concerning  student  attitudes  about  teacher  abili- 
ties, there  was  an  increase  from  the  expectations 
survey  in  negative  attitudes  about  the  teacher's  abil- 
ity to  teach  grammar  effectively  (39%),  which  may  be 
partly  due  to  most  teachers  addressing  grammar  as  a 
secondary  concern.  Also,  there  was  a noticeable  drop 
(35%)  in  very  positive  ratings  of  the  teacher's  ability 
to  teach  oral  English  effectively. 

For  presentation  of  material,  students  had  slightly 
less  positive  attitudes  about  the  teacher  giving  clear 
directions,  whereas  there  was  no  substantial  change 
in  responses  regarding  lecture  style.  Students  were 
more  positive  about  the  teacher  speaking  at  an  under- 
standable rate,  but  very  positive  expectations  regard- 
ing the  teacher's  pronunciation  dropped  by  half. 

Generally,  attitudes  toward  course  content  showed 
similar  overall  totals  to  those  of  expectations,  but 
students  were  slightly  more  negative  about  the  selec- 
tion of  topics,  reviewing  material,  the  length  of  con- 
versational practice  and  the  usefulness  of  the  text. 
There  was  a considerable  drop  regarding  student 
attitudes  about  evaluation.  Again,  after  totaling  the 
responses  at  both  ends  of  the  scale,  29%  more  of  the 
respondents  had  negative  attitudes  about  the  help- 
fulness of  testing,  11%  were  more  negative  about  the 
feedback  on  errors,  and  23%  were  more  negative 
about  the  helpfulness  of  follow-up  suggestions. 

Finally,  in  discussing  the  responses  on  course  condi- 
tions, most  students  felt  comfortable  about  the  pac- 
ing; about  half  the  students  had  no  opinion  about  this 
item  on  the  survey  concerning  expectations.  On  the 
other  hand,  more  students  (13%)  now  felt  that  the 
number  of  classes  was  not  enough  to  learn  English. 
There  was  less  of  a change  on  the  other  two  items. 

After  surveying  the  first  year  English  classes  again 
near  the  end  of  the  academic  year  to  see  whether  the 
information  collected  in  the  surveys  had  helped  teach- 
ers to  improve  their  classes,  we  conducted  a t-test  on 
the  373  students  that  participated  in  both  attitude 
surveys  to  identify  if  there  were  any  significant  differ- 

O 


ences  between  student  attitudes  in  the  middle  of  and 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  (see  Table  6).  Item  4 
("Speaks  better  from  class"),  item  5 ("Teacher  is  inter- 
ested in  progress"),  and  item  16,  ("Teaches  grammar 
effectively")  all  received  significant  values  showing 
improved  attitudes,  but  in  light  of  the  high  number 
of  neutral  and  negative  responses  for  these  items  on 
both  surveys  2 and  3,  these  findings  seem  meaning- 
less. The  same  could  be  said  for  items  22,  24,  25,  27, 
and  31  regarding  course  content,  evaluation  and 
conditions.  Only  item  26,  concerning  the  level  of 
testing,  shows  an  improvement  that  seems  to  be  both 
significant  and  meaningful. 

In  an  attempt  to  find  other  evidence  of  improve- 
ment, we  combined  the  first  two  positive  responses, 
and  found  that  there  were  10  items  showing  a five 
percent  or  more  improvement: 

4.  "Student  speaks  better  from  class,"  36%  from 
27% 

5.  "Teacher  is  interested  in  progress,"  48%  from 
39% 

8.  "Teacher  treats  student  well,"  86%  from  80% 
16.  "Teaches  grammar  effectively,"  26%  from  18% 

22.  "Past  material  is  reviewed  enough,"  28%  from 
21% 

25.  "Testing  is  helpful,"  28%  from  16% 

26.  "Level  of  testing  is  at  student  level"  48%  from  14% 

27.  "Feedback  on  errors  is  clear,"  54%  from  47% 

31.  "Number  of  classes  is  long  enough,"  47%  from 
35% 

32.  "Length  of  class  is  long  enough,"  55%  from  50% 

These  items,  however,  are  problematic  insofar  as 
there  remain  many  dissatisfied  responses.  The  posi- 
tive trend  in  these  responses  might  reflect  students 
becoming  not  only  more  secure  with  the  teacher,  but 
also  more  familiar  with  the  testing  format  and  stan- 
dards, and  course  conditions. 

Using  the  same  criteria  of  five  percentage  point 
difference,  we  found  that  students  were  less  satisfied 
with  four  items:  (a)  item  1,  "English  class  is  enjoy- 
able," from  72%  to  64%;  (b)  item  15,  "Makes  learning 
interesting,"  from  63%  to  58%;  (c)  item  18,  "Has  an 
interesting  lecture  style,"  from  67%  to  59%;  and  (d) 
item  30,  "Class  time  is  used  well,"  from  66%  to  60% 
. Other  items  showed  smaller  decreases  such  as  item 
11,  "Teacher  is  innovative  and  up-to-date,"  from  59% 
to  57%,  and  item  13,  "Makes  class  atmosphere  enjoy- 
able," from  86%  to  80%.  The  most  plausible  explana- 
tion for  these  disappointing  results  seems  to  lie  with 
fatigue:  As  the  classroom  routines  become  estab- 
lished and  students  become  more  acquainted  with 
the  teacher,  it  is  harder  for  the  teacher  to  make  the 
classroom  atmosphere  enjoyable,  to  make  learning 
interesting,  and  to  appear  innovative. 
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Conclusion 

Learning  about  students'  past  experiences,  and  ex- 
pectations is  not  only  logical  but  also  worthwhile,  as 
innovation  becomes  difficult  unless  one  knows  the 
direction  to  move  in.  Because  the  issue  of  student 
morale  seems  closely  linked  to  expectations,  teachers 
need  to  gain  some  kind  of  impression  as  to  what 
students  expect  from  them  and  from  the  instruction. 
It  seems  reasonable  that  after  years  of  English  classes 
focused  on  grammar,  Japanese  students  would  want 
more  conversational  practice,  want  to  have  more 
confidence  and  better  speaking  skills,  and  want  their 
teachers  to  have  a more  interesting  lecture  style  and 
to  teach  oral  English  well.  Students  do  seem  aware  of 
how  well  they  can  speak  English,  and  are  concerned 
about  whether  the  teacher  is  interested  in  their 
progress.  Because  students  feel  that  a teacher's  enthu- 
siasm and  fairness  (and  ability  of  the  teacher  to  make 
the  classroom  atmosphere  enjoyable)  are  important, 
few  students  had  no  opinions  on  these  items. 

As  for  instruction,  teachers  should  consider  how  to 
respond  effectively  to  the  fatigue  factor;  it  is  important 
for  teachers  to  initiate  progressive  and  developmental 
changes  in  their  courses  to  counter  the  student  malaise 
that  inevitably  surfaces  over  the  school  year.  Reviewing 
past  material  in  a creative  manner  seems  as  important  as 
conducting  the  review  itself.  Most  importantly,  because 
67%  of  the  students  stated  that  they  did  not  feel  confi- 
dent about  speaking,  teachers  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  affective  domain  is  as  important  as  knowledge  of 
English  structure  and  usage. 
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One  of  the  many  criticisms  concerning  Japan 
is  that  it  has  been  slow  in  becoming  inter- 
nationalized. However,  as  globalization 
forces  more  Japanese  firms  to  merge  with  foreign 
firms,  it  is  clear  that  internationalization  will  be 
taken  even  more  seriously:  There  will  be  more 
student  exchanges  and  interest  in  learning  about 
foreign  cultures  and  more  opportunities  to  take 
school  trips  abroad. 

Many  Japanese  universities  are  offering  courses  based 
on  the  culture  of  English-speaking  countries  (Rosen, 
1997).  While  some  teachers  do  have  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  culture,  there  is  the  tendency  to 
get  bogged  down  in  learning  details  about  geography, 
history,  norms,  values,  ideas,  attitudes,  and  lifestyles, 
all  of  which  can  sidetrack  or  derail  any  student  inter- 
est. Teachers  assume  that  this  background  informa- 
tion will  help  students  to  more  effectively  interact 
with  people  from  other  cultures;  Brinton  and  Snow 
(1988)  counter  that  students  "learn  best  when  they 
bring  their  own  knowledge  and  experience  to  a given 
topic"  (p.  3).  Often  in-depth  discussions  and  essays 
(Stapleton,  1997)  are  used  to  achieve  this  aim;  how- 
ever, in  order  to  have  students  become  pragmatically 
competent  (effectively  dealing  with  the  immediacy  of 
questions,  opinions,  problems  posed  by  foreigners),  it 
is  important  to  use  strategic  interactions  (SI).  This 
approach  places  students  in  roles  and  episodes  that 
they  would  probably  encounter  in  their  lives;  analysis 
and  discussion  based  on  their  responses  to  various 
scenarios  will  provide  an  effective  springboard  to 
background  information  that  deals  with  cultural  norms, 
expectations,  attitudes,  or  values. 

Rationale 

Perhaps  the  one  distinct  feature  of  cross-cultural  ex- 
changes is  that  they  are  as  uncertain  as  they  are  ambigu- 
ous and  difficult;  because  foreigners  have  different 
expectations  and  discourse  norms  (Scollon  and  Scollon, 
1995),  students  can  never  be  sure  that  their  answer  was 
satisfactory.  Difficulty  can  arise  from  simple  "why" 
questions  (in  which  foreigners  ask  students  to  explain 
their  preference  for  natto,  sushi,  or  tall  shoes)  or  in 
declining  an  invitation  to  a party.  Using  a variety  of  real- 
life  scenarios  allows  learners  to  understand  how  to 
better  respond  to  uncertainty  and  ambiguity  (DiPietro, 


1994),  and  as  students  rehearse  particular  roles  based  on 
episodes  from  real  life,  they  will  begin  to  understand 
their  own  attitudes,  prejudices,  and  values. 

A simple  scenario,  for  example,  can  be  based  on  a 
student  going  to  an  international  center,  meeting  a 
foreigner  who  wants  to  know  about  a Japanese  music 
CD  that  his  American  friends  would  appreciate.  While 
the  context  and  episode  is  clarified,  students  alone 
determine  the  outcome:  allowing  them  to  concentrate 
on  clarifying  their  opinions,  positions,  values.  At  a 
novice  level,  students  can  identify  Japanese  groups  and 
artists;  at  higher  levels  they  can  describe  the  music, 
lyrics,  and  give  reasons  for  buying  a particular  CD. 

After  performing  and  rehearsing  the  scenarios,  teach- 
ers can  then  begin  debriefing,  having  students  share 
their  solutions.  Teachers  can  then  use  relevant  material 
from  the  textbook  or  newspapers  to  illustrate  underly- 
ing issues  or  to  highlight  certain  cultural  themes.  In  this 
case,  teachers  can  discuss  either  the  influence  that 
Japanese  groups  have  on  youth  and  fashion,  or  focus  on 
current  trends  in  the  music  industry.  In  any  event, 
teachers  must  be  in  touch  with  issues  that  students  feel 
are  relevant  and  to  explore  ways  in  which  issues  are 
acted  out  in  daily  interactions.  As  Graves  (1993)  points 
out:  "A  key  element  in  teaching  culture  is  the  teacher's 
own  understanding  of  culture"  (p.  10). 

Objectives 

The  principle  aim  of  SI  is  to  develop  student  confi- 
dence and  pragmatic  competency  by  having  students 
simulate  situations  in  which  they  assist  and  explain 
certain  aspects  of  Japanese  culture  to  foreigners.  These 
can  also  be  expanded  to  situations  that  students  would 
encounter  if  they  were  abroad.  There  are  five  kinds  of 
strategic  interactions:  First,  students  engage  in  sce- 
narios based  in  integration  so  that  they  will  better 
understand  the  discourse  norms  related  to  extending, 
accepting,  or  declining  invitations  from  foreigners. 
Second,  students  are  asked  to  empower  or  assist  for- 
eigners to  become  more  confident  in  speaking  or 
writing  Japanese,  and  in  being  accepted  within  soci- 
ety. Third,  there  are  orientation  scenarios  in  which 
information  is  exchanged,  opinions  are  expressed, 
values  are  clarified,  giving  students  an  opportunity  in 
adjusting  to  differing  cultural  contexts,  or  to  orient 
someone  to  their  own  background.  A fourth  scenario 
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concerns  problem-solving,  having  students  not  only 
understand  common  concerns  that  foreigners  might 
have  living  or  visiting  Japan,  but  also  how  to  provide 
understandable  and  practical  solutions.  Fifth,  teachers 
can  present  scenarios  that  involve  conflict  resolution, 
having  students  understand  and  to  resolve  a variety  of 
conflicts  based  on  simple  misunderstandings;  cultural 
dissonance;  personal  bias,  and  preferences;  social  ex- 
pectations, roles  and  norms;  and  institutional  regula- 
tions. Getting  students  to  depersonalize  and 
understand  the  issues  as  being  cultural  instead  of 
personal  (Wajnryb,  1988)  is  an  underlying  aim. 

In  an  interactive  classroom,  evaluation  of  student 
performance  is  based  on  three  criteria.  First,  intelligibil- 
ity concerns  not  only  the  accuracy  of  pronunciation 
and  grammar  used  in  the  negotiation,  but  also  the 
choice  of  vocabulary,  wording,  intonation,  and  fluency. 
Students  are  also  rated  on  the  appropriateness  of  their 
responses  so  that  they  understand  the  importance  of 
register  and  context.  One  of  the  prime  sources  for  cross- 
cultural  misunderstandings  and  conflict  is  that  the 
interactants  do  not  understand  how  their  responses 
may  be  construed  as  irrelevant,  rude,  or  immature. 
Student  effort  is  also  taken  into  account.  The  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  interchange — how  students  tried  to 
build  rapport,  show  sensitivity  and  respect — is  exam- 
ined. Did  students  try  to  facilitate  conversation?  Were 
student  responses  sufficient?  Were  non-  or  misunder- 
standing recognized  and  repairs  initiated? 

The  Method 

In  order  to  move  students  to  a point  in  which  they 
understand  and  are  able  to  engage  in  strategic  sce- 
narios, I have  found  five  techniques  helpful.  With 
each  technique  only  one  student  is  able  to  see  and  read 
the  statements,  opinions  and  questions  on  the  hand- 
out. The  purpose  of  the  first  activity  (called  "I  Stand 
Corrected")  is  to  have  students  affirm  or  correct  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  their  own  lives.  The  students, 
who  read  these  statements,  are  cast  in  roles  in  which 
they  are  checking  to  see  if  what  they  had  heard  (or  if 
their  impressions)  were  correct. 

For  example,  in  talking  about  music,  students  might 
say  to  their  partners:  "I  heard  that  you  like  the  music 
group  Glay."  "A  friend  of  yours  said  that  you  know  very 
little  about  jazz."  or  “I  have  the  impression  that  you  like 
Japanese  pops."  A second  activity  (" Reactionaries")  has 
students  expand  on  this  information,  prompting  stu- 
dents to  clarify  their  opinions,  values,  experiences,  and 
ideas.  Using  the  theme  of  sports,  for  example,  students 
would  respond  to  items  below  that  supposedly  came 
from  people  from  around  the  world: 

1.  Robert  Farnsworth:  "I  think  baseball  is  not  all  that 
interesting.  I am  puzzled  why  Japanese  people  like 
it  so  much." 

2.  Kim  Swanson:  "I  heard  that  aikido  is  more  difficult 
than  judo." 
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3.  "Jerry  Fostrum,  from  New  York  City,  wrote  me 
recently.  He  said  'since  sumo  is  the  national  sport 
of  Japan;  it  should  be  limited  to  only  Japanese 
citizens/  What  do  you  think?" 

After  students  have  changed  partners,  and  rehearsed 
these  activities  so  that  they  have  improved  their  flu- 
ency and  grammatical  accuracy,  teachers  can  then 
move  onto  "Engagements,"  essentially  having  stu- 
dents respond  to  suggestions  or  invitations.  Using  the 
theme  of  holidays  and  festivals,  items  could  be  written 
in  the  following  manner: 

1 . [Jim  Cook,  American  Language  School  teacher,  age 
23,  teaching  in  Sabae,  Fukui-ken] 

"Say,  I heard  that  many  families  get  together  dur- 
ing Shogatsu,  and  go  to  three  temples.  Can  I join 
you  and  your  family  then?" 

2.  [Bill  Hapner,  British,  31,  businessman,  working  in 
Osaka] 

"I  was  thinking  about  making  some  money  during 
Shogatsu  by  selling  CDs  and  pictures  at  various 
temples.  I have  a digital  camera,  printers  and  all 
kinds  photos.  I think  we  could  make  a lot  of 
money.  Would  you  like  to  help?" 

3.  [Todd  Juneau,  American,  21,  JET,  working  in 
Kitakyushu,  Fukuoka-ken] 

"I  am  going  to  help  the  homeless  people  in  Osaka 
during  Shogatsu.  But  I need  your  help  to  carry 
food.  Can  you  skip  seeing  your  family  and  spend 
two  days  helping  me?" 

These  techniques,  I have  found,  enable  students  to 
develop  the  confidence  to  engage  in  more  strategic 
scenarios.  The  scenario  itself  contains  four  essential 
elements:  strategic  interplay,  roles,  personal  agendas, 
and  shared  context;  DiPietro  (1994)  states  three  stages 
are  important: 

1.  Rehearsal:  (a)  learn  the  relevant  grammar  underly- 
ing the  scenario,  (b)  identify  alternate  meanings 
and  modeling,  (c)  learn  how  to  respond  appropri- 
ately and  with  more  confidence. 

2.  Performance. 

3.  Debriefing:  (a)  review  roles  and  how  to  improve, 
(b)  model,  (c)  change  partners  and  do  one  last  time, 
(d)  final  debriefing. 

Scenarios  need  to  have  an  element  of  dramatic 
tension  to  be  successful.  The  tension  is  important 
insofar  that  students  need  to  be  have  their  views, 
opinions,  values,  and  understanding  of  the  world 
challenged  so  that  their  ideas  and  global  perspective 
are  developed. 

Unit  1:  Developing  Cultural  Awareness 
Because  many  cross-cultural  exchanges  are  based  on 
learning  more  about  another  culture,  the  first  unit  is 
geared  to  having  students  ask  and  answer  questions, 
correct  common  misconceptions,  and  to  explain  as- 
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pects  of  Japanese  cultures  that  they  feel  are  .impor- 
tant. Scenarios  involving  integration  and  informa- 
tion exchange,  for  example,  can  focus  on  orienting 
someone  to  important  background  information  or 
values,  giving  advice  or  recommendations  concern- 
ing stores,  food,  and  places  of  interest.  At  lower  levels, 
teachers  can  script  the  questions,  problems,  opinions 
that  Japanese  might  encounter  here  or  abroad  (see 
Figure  1).  Students  can  then  try,  in  pairs,  rehearsing 
the  encounters,  working  on  fluency,  appropriate- 
ness, and  accuracy. 

These  scenarios  can  be  easily  extended  to  include  a 
second  or  third  episode,  including  problem-solving, 
empowerment,  or  conflict  resolution  situations. 

Problem-solving  scenarios  can  include  issues  mak- 
ing new  friends,  getting  around  in  the  city,  joining 
clubs  and  organizations,  and  getting  medical  care. 
Scenarios  based  on  conflict  resolution  involve  correct- 
ing misconceptions,  and  stereotyping.  Appendix  A 
provides  eight  themes  and  scenarios  that  can  be  adapted 
for  classroom  lectures. 

Unit  2:  Discussing  Cultural  Change 
Once  students  are  able  to  cross  the  threshold  of  intro- 
ductory cross-cultural  exchanges  concerning  one's 
background,  preferences,  it  is  likely  that  foreigners  (or 
they)  will  want  to  initiate  more  thought-provoking 
topics.  And  herein  lies  a second  problem:  When  faced 
with  critical  discussions,  the  tendency  is  for  many 
Japanese  not  to  express  a clear  opinion.  This  can  give 
the  wrong  impression  that  Japanese  do  not  care  about 
such  topics.  The  aim  of  this  unit  is  to  move  students 
from  awareness  into  critical  consciousness,  by  having 
them  comment  on  certain  changes  in  Japanese  cus- 
toms, behavior,  and  social  life. 

Scenarios  can  become  more  involved  in  that  stu- 
dents might  have  to  discuss  or  clarify  background 
information  and  their  own  ideas.  Scenarios  can  be 
based  on  verification  or  clarification  of  the  change, 
personalization  (whether  this  affected  the  student), 
and  adaptation  (how  the  student  has  or  has  not 
adapted  regarding  the  issue  in  question). 

Regarding  specific  techniques,  I first  have  students 
become  acquainted  with  the  issue  through  a short 
reading  followed  by  an  "issue  by  issue,"  a simple 
analysis  of  roles,  expectations,  problems,  motives, 
and  underlying  difficulties.  This  would  be  followed 
by  an  activity  called  "Listening  In."  Students  respond 
to  a list  of  quotes  by  stating  the  degree  of  their  own 
beliefs.  (See  appendix  B concerning  an  example  based 
on  the  topic  of  child-care  fathers.)  Again,  various 
reactionaires,  scenarios,  and  debates  can  be  based  on 
issues  concerning  the  quality  of  education,  marriage 
and  divorce,  fashion,  women's  roles,  lifetime  em- 
ployment, crime,  and  drug  use.  Teachers  can  also 
include  issues  related  to  cultural  change  in  their  own 
countries  and  likewise  design  activities  and  scenarios 
based  on  these  topics. 
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Figure  1:  Scripted  Scenarios: 

In  forma  tion  exchange/integra  tion 

Culture  Theme:  Sports 
— In  Japan 

Context:  You  are  sitting  with  a Japanese  friend  watching 
sumo.  You  have  never  seen  a sumo  match  before.  You  are 
surprised  at  how  the  wrestlers  are  dressed,  and  you  laugh. 
After  watching  a few  rounds  and  seeing  that  it  involves 
pushing  or  slapping  the  guy  out  of  the  ring,  you  say  it  is 
boring. 

Role  A.  An  American 

You  know , of  all  the  sports  I have  ever  seen,  this  seems  to  be  the 
most  bizarre.  Look  at  how  those  guys  are  dressed!  They're  in 
baby  diapers!  And  geez,  it  really  seems  boring,  fust  pushing  the 
guy  out  of  the  ring?  Do  you  really  like  sumo? 

Context:  You  have  met  an  American  who  had  never 
seen  sumo  before.  When  he  saw  it,  he  laughed,  and  said 
that  the  wrestlers  looked  stupid  dressed  in  "diapers."  After 
watching  a few  rounds,  he  states  that  it  looked  very 
boring. 

Role  B.  Yourself 

Try  to  describe  the  rules  and  tradition  behind  sumo. 
Explain  how  participants  win.  If  you  do  not  know  this 
information,  state  this,  and  refer  Mike  to  someone  who 
would  know. 

— Abroad  in  Australia 

Context:  You  have  just  met  a Japanese  student.  He  will  be 
staying  with  your  family  for  one  month.  Since  you  play 
cricket,  invite  him  to  join  your  team. 

Role  A.  An  Australian:  John 

Hello  [studmt's  name].  We  need  someone  for  our  cricket  team, 
but  I wasn't  sure  if  Japanese  played  cricket.  I know  that 
baseball  is  popular. 

Context:  You  have  just  arrived  in  Australia  and  are 
sitting  with  your  homestay  family.  The  son,  who  is  17 
years  old  has  invited  you  to  play  cricket. 

Role  B.  Yourself 

Tell  John  about  sports  that  are  practiced  in  Japan  such  as 
American-style  football,  soccer,  rugby,  basketball,  etc. 
Discuss  your  own  experiences  with  these  sports. 


Assessment 

The  final  exams  are  based  on  scenarios,  and  student 
responses  and  analysis  of  underlying  problems  and 
issues.  One  option  is  for  teachers  to  have  students  in 
pairs  with  two  different  versions  of  the  test;  one  student 
then  reads  out  the  reactionaires  and  scenarios  on  his 
paper  to  the  other  student  who,  instead  of  answering 
the  student,  writes  down  how  he  or  she  would  respond. 
This  could  be  followed  by  a short  analysis.  To  better 
develop  interactive  competency,  students  could  then 
change  partners  after  each  scenario.  A second  option  is 
for  students  to  read  through  statements,  reactionaries, 
and  scenarios  and  write  down  their  own  responses  and 
analysis.  Evaluation  is  based  on  the  intelligibility,  ap- 
propriateness, and  effectiveness  of  the  response. 
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Conclusion 

In  addition  to  simple  pair-based  scenarios,  multiple- 
roled,  group,  and  data-based  scenarios  can  be  used. 
Further,  there  are  many  possibilities  in  adapting  SI  to 
various  curricula:  Teachers  can  focus  on  what  was 
learned  through  various  interactions,  have  students 
identify  the  most  effective  responses,  or  to  point  out 
how  miscommunication  occurs  in  various  situations. 
(For  more  information  concerning  SI,  see  Oiler  and 
Richard-Amato,  1983).  In  short,  using  this  approach 
will  help  students  know  more  about  a culture  because 
learning  is  realistic,  interactive,  and  personal. 
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Appendix  A.  Developing  Cultural  Awareness 
Theme,  Scenarios,  [Purpose],  Analysis 
Sports 

• Discuss  the  background,  tradition  to  Japanese  sports. 

• Respond  to  criticism  about  sumo,  or  other  Japanese 
sports.  [Conflict  Resolution] 

• Lectures  can  be  based  on  how  sports  in  Japan  are  differ- 
ent, about  the  introduction  of  foreign  sports  in  Japan. 

Travel 

• Identify  important  or  interesting  places  to  visit  in  Japan. 

• Extend  an  invitation  to  a new  foreign  friend  to  travel  to 
Mt.  Fuji.  Share  expenses.  [Integration] 

• Lectures  can  be  based  on  differing  discourse  norms,  and 
issues  that  Japanese  and  foreigners  would  find  impor- 
tant when  traveling. 

Food 

• Compare/contrast  popular  food  restaurants  in  your  area. 

• Give  advice  about  good  and  bad  restaurants  in  Japan  and 
what  to  order  and  drink.  [Information-exchange] 

• Lectures  can  concern  fast  food  in  Japan,  how  food  has 
changed  in  the  past  century,  and  how  menus  are  now 
written  to  reflect  Western  expressions. 

Relaxing 

• Compare  ways  of  relaxing. 

• A foreign  friend  is  stressed  out,  and  needs  help.  [Problem- 
solving] 

• Lectures  can  concern  traditional  and  modern  ways  of 
relaxing,  including  video  games  and  "passive  play"  issue. 


o 


Movies 

• Describe  likes  and  dislikes  concerning  Japanese  and  for- 
eign films. 

• A foreigner  invites  you  out  to  a horror  movie.  You  discuss 
your  preferences.  [Integration] 

° Lectures  can  be  organized  around  themes  of  violent 
American  movies,  traditional  Japanese  movies,  and  prob- 
lems with  the  movie  industry  in  Japan. 

Routines 

° Compare  the  expectations,  problems,  duties,  roles,  and 
stress. 

• A foreigner  at  the  international  centers  says  that  Japanese 
are  too  busy. 

• Discuss  your  schedule  and  why  this  is  (or  is  not)  true. 
[Information-exchange] 

8 Lectures  can  be  organized  around  the  issue  of  social 
expectations,  and  roles. 

8 Work  related  stress  can  be  included. 

Music 

8 Identify  popular  groups 

8 Give  advice  to  an  American  about  which  music  CDs  his 
friends  back  home  might  enjoy.  [Information-exchange] 

• Lectures  can  be  organized  around  how  singers  and  groups 
have  changed,  differences  among  these  artists  and  ones 
in  other  countries,  and  their  influence  on  fashion  in 
Japan. 

Dating  and  Marriage 

8 Point  out  acceptable  behavior/roles 

8 Give  advice  to  a new  foreign  friend  about  his  or  her 
Japanese  boy/girlfriend.  [Empowerment] 

8 Lectures  can  be  organized  around  common  problems  in 
Japanese,  and  intercultural  marriages;  miscommunica- 
tion between  genders. 

Appendix  B.  Technique  called  "Listening  In" 

DIRECTIONS:  Read  the  following  statements  from  various 

Japanese  people  and  write  down  whether  you  accept  or  reject 

their  ideas. 


Believe 
a lot 

1.  Children  should  be  left  in 

day  care  right  after  birth.  [ ] 

2.  Men  and  women  are  equal 
so  men  should  do  50%  of 

the  housework.  [ ] 

3.  Women  are  becoming 

too  independent.  [ ] 

4.  Japanese  mothers  are  teaching 
boys  to  be  lazy  and  dependent.  [ ] 

5.  A woman's  place  is  in  the  home. 

Tradition  should  be  respected.  [ ] 

6.  By  taking  care  of  children, 

men  will  be  nicer  and  kinder.  [ ] 

7.  Children  need  both  parents: 

fathers  should  be  home  by  5.  [ ] 

8.  Men  are  useless  at  raising 
children.  What  can  men 

Teach'  children?  [ ] 

9.  Men  are  too  dependent  on 
women.  They  should  learn 

how  to  cook.  [ ] 

10. Women  like  staying  home, 

cooking  and  taking  care  of 
children.  [ ] 


Believe  Don't 
a little  Believe 

[]  [] 

[]  [] 

[]  [] 

[]  [] 

n n 

[]  [] 

n n 


n [] 


n [] 
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Q.  Whut  works  best  in  Japan? 
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a)  International  English  courses  developed  in  the  UK 

b)  ESL  materials  developed  for  US  immigrants. 
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c)  Learning  materials  specifically  developed  for  Japanese  students r3^apr 
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sll  Macmillan  LanguageHouse.  Our  materials  are  written  for  Japanese  students  by 
jg  authors  teaching  in  Japan.  We  know  your  students  and  their  needs. 

Try  us  first— we’ve  got  what  you  need! 


New  MLH  titles  developed  by  our  Japan-based  authors. 


LEXUS 

XaSweTCs 


© LEXUS 

Person-to-Person  Network  Skills 

Timothy  Kiggell 


©NICE  TALKING  WITH  YOU 

Developing  Fluency  with 
Conversation  Strategies 

Tom  Kenny  / Linda  Woo 


©PERSPECTIVES 

Practical  Reading  and  Writing 
in  Conuriunicative  English 

RiJS$$3$niversity  Writing  Group 


Heart  to  Heart 

Overcoming  Barriers 
in 


©HEART  TO  HEART 

Overcoming  Barriers  in 
Cross-Cultural  Communication 

Kensaku  Yoshida 

Sophia  University  Applied  Linguistic  Research  Group 


©WRITE  HERE,  WRITE  NOW 

An  Introduction  to  the  Process 
of  Writing 

Colin  J.  Toms 


©IDIOMS  FOR  EVERYONE 

Barry  Ward 
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. EVERYBODY'S  TALKING  Dale  fu  Met?  Clyde  W.  Grimm 
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The  Role  of  Theory  in  ESL/EFL 

Dale  T.  Griffee  and  Greta  J.  Gorsuch 

Texas  Tech  University 


heory"  is  an  Unspoken  Word  among 
language  teachers.  Whenever  a language 
learning  theory  comes  up  in  conversa- 
tion, fellow  conversants  heave  a big  sigh,  roll  their 
eyes,  or  pretend  you  haven't  said  anything.  We  be- 
lieve there  is  a feeling  among  teachers  that  goes 
something  like  this:  "Theory  has  nothing  to  do  with 
me  or  my  teaching.  My  teaching  is  what's  real,  and 
those  researchers  who  make  theories  talk  in  terms 
that  are  not  real.  They  can't  know  what  my  situation 
is,  and  they  don't  care.''  There  is  a strong  sense  on  the 
part  of  teachers  that  teachers  and  researchers  inhabit 
very  different  worlds. 

Graves  (1996)  offers  an  alternative  view  of  theory 
for  teachers,  citing  Prabhu  (p.  2)  in  defining  "theory 
in  the  general  sense''  as  "an  abstraction  that  attempts 
to  unite  diverse  and  complex  phenomena  into  a 
single  principle  or  system  of  principles."  Graves  then 
defines  what  she  calls  "personal  theory"  as  "a  subjec- 
tive understanding  of  one's  [teachers']  practice. ..that 
provides  coherence  and  direction"  (p.  2).  We  believe 
what  Graves  and  Prabhu  are  describing  are  the  cogni- 
tive processes  used  by  all  human  beings  to  make  sense 
of  their  world. 

In  this  paper,  we  would  like  to  discuss  (a)  teacher 
attitudes  which  we  believe  account  for  the  fact  that 
theory  has  received  slight  attention  in  our  field,  (b) 
what  we  believe  theory  is,  (c)  why  theory  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  teachers,  (d)  what  blocks  have  to  be  dealt 
with  for  teachers  to  deal  with  theory,  and  (e)  a way  for 
the  future. 

Teacher  Attitudes 

Teacher  attitudes  towards  theory  are  likely  determined 
by  three  things:  Their  own  educational  experiences  as 
learners,  the  type  of  training  they  received,  and  the 
general  state  of  the  profession.  That  teachers  think  and 
teach  as  they  themselves  have  been  taught  is  hardly  new 
or  surprising  (Cohen  & Spillane,  1992;  Freeman  & 
Richards,  1993;  Kennedy,  1989;  MacDonald  & Rogan, 
1990;  Schmidt,  Porter,  Floden,  Freeman,  & Schwille, 
1987).  Lortie  characterized  our  experiences  as  students 
as  a long  "apprenticeship"  into  teaching  (1975,  p.  61). 
As  rich  as  this  heritage  is,  it  is  also  a shallow  one.  As 
students,  we  saw  only  what  our  teachers  did.  We  did  not 
know  why  they  did  what  they  did.  We  were  not,  as 
students,  privy  to  our  teachers'  thought  processes,  and 
especially,  our  teachers'  theorizing  about  their  teaching. 
We  do  not  have  a template  for  the  notion  of  theory  from 
these  early,  powerful  images  of  teaching. 


Most  current  teacher  training  programs  do  not  help 
us  develop  our  notions  of  theory.  Partly  this  is  due  to 
factors  common  to  most  pre-service  teacher  education. 
Many  teacher  training  programs  do  not  strongly  link 
theory  and  practice  (Zeichner,  Tabachnik,  & Densmore, 
1987).  This  separation  creates  a situation  in  which 
student  teachers  learn  the  "hidden  curriculum,"  a mass 
of  unreflected-on  beliefs  which  provides  student  teach- 
ers with  images  of  teaching  and  learning.  Would-be 
teachers  learn  early  on  that  theory  and  practice  are  seen 
as  two  different  things.  Student  teaching  practice,  if  a 
program  provides  it,  is  not  likely  to  break  through  this 
theory  and  practice  separation  (Heath  & Stange,  1995) 
because  such  practice  is  focused  on  developing  student 
teachers'  skills  "closely  related  to  actual  delivery  of 
instruction  in  the  classroom"  (p.  15).  Developing  stu- 
dent teachers'  notions  of  theory  seems  like  a luxury  in 
this  situation,  not  a necessity. 

In  the  EFL/ESL  field  specifically,  most  teacher  train- 
ing programs  focus  on  linguistics  and  methods 
(Combs,  1989;  Tedick  & Walker,  1994).  Teacher  train- 
ing course  students  may  read  research  papers  making 
use  of  theory  in  the  form  of  a general  survey,  but  do 
not  partake  in  explicit  discussions  on  the  role  of 
theory  in  teaching.  As  a result,  would-be  teachers  do 
not  develop  their  thinking  about  theory  as  it  can 
relate  to  their  own  teaching  practice. 

Relative  to  the  state  of  the  profession  in  Japan, 
financial  recession  and  changing  demographics  have 
affected  educational  institutions.  The  educational 
field  in  Japan  is  contracting  (Koike  & Tanaka,  1995). 
While  there  are  still  English  conversation  school  jobs 
for  holders  of  BA  or  BS  degrees,  having  an  MA  is 
becoming  necessary  for  getting  a teaching  position  at 
a university  or  college.  Holders  of  bachelor  degrees 
are  often  untrained  as  teachers,  and  many  holders  of 


Developing  student  teachers'  notions 
of  theory  seems  like  a luxury 


MA  degrees  are  not  deeply  versed  in  the  notion  of 
theory.  Those  who  are  interested  in  theory  and  aspire 
to  research  degrees  at  the  graduate  level  are  penalized 
by  their  employers,  particularly  universities  which 
are  more  intent  on  economic  survival  than  faculty 
development.  In  one  case,  a female  university  instruc- 
tor was  ordered  to  quit  her  doctoral  studies  [personal 
communication,  May  23,  1999]. 
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Given  such  a background,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
teachers  are  unfamiliar  with  the  role  of  theory,  and 
generally  have  negative  attitudes  towards  discussions 
of  theory. 

What  is  Theory? 

Theory  is  an  explanation  for  what  we  observe  hap- 
pening around  us.  When  a woman  walks  into  her 
office  building  and  sees  construction  workers  and 
equipment  tearing  up  the  street,  she  notices  it  (an 
empirical  observation).  She  may  then  talk  to  an  office 
mate  and  ask  him  if  he  knows  what  is  going  on 
(forming  a hypothesis).  After  a time,  she  may  come  to 
a conclusion  based  on  a combination  of  her  observa- 
tions, colleagues'  reports,  reading  from  the  newspa- 
per, and  listening  to  the  TV  news  that  the  reason  for 
the  construction  in  the  street  is  street  repairs.  This 
woman  is  a theory  builder.  She  is  engaged  in  an 
everyday  human  activity  called  "making  sense  of  the 
world."  She  is  creating  theories. 

In  teaching,  the  pattern  is  the  same.  Our  everyday 
observations  come  from  the  classroom,  and  we  talk  to 
colleagues  about  our  concerns  and  do  our  own  read- 
ing in  the  field.  We  do  create  theories,  whether  we 
think  of  them  in  those  terms  or  not. 

Why  is  Theory  Necessary? 

To  paraphrase  Kant,  theory  without  data  is  empty, 
and  data  without  theory  are  blind.  It  is  the  latter  we 
are  concerned  with  here.  Data  (our  experience)  with- 
out theory  (our  explanation  for  our  experiences)  only 
repeat  themselves.  Theory  is  helpful  because  it  unifies 
and  explains  common  experience,  and  allows  teach- 
ers to  go  beyond  common  experience.  Recently,  one 
of  us  (Griffee)  engaged  in  action  research  to  change 
his  teaching  in  a principled  way.  He  noticed  that  his 
students  seemed  reluctant  to  ask  questions  in  class. 
He  hypothesized  that  his  students  did  not  know  how 
to  ask  questions.  Based  on  his  reading  on  the  topic,  he 
also  speculated  (theorized)  that  student  question- 
asking promotes  the  generation  of  comprehensible 
input  by  tailoring  the  input  to  fit  the  students.  He 
created  a time-series  design  to  measure  the  effects  of 
a model  to  teach  students  to  ask  questions. 


. . . theory  without  data  is  empty, 
and  data  without  theory  are  blind. 


The  results  indicated  that  teaching  the  model  nearly 
doubled  the  number  of  questions  asked  by  his  stu- 
dents. For  years  he  had  encouraged  his  students  to  ask 
questions  with  no  results.  He  decided  to  articulate  a 
hypothesis  that  explained  student  behavior  and  sug- 
gested a course  of  action.  In  investigating  this  hy- 
pothesis by  trying  a treatment  and  gathering  data,  he 
was  able  to  move  beyond  simply  repeating  his  expe- 


riences. In  this  instance,  he  was  able  to  conjoin 
theory  and  empirical  data  to  create  a positive  teach- 
ing strategy. 

What  are  the  Blocks? 

We  are  moving  from  stage  one  (untrained  teachers)  to 
stage  two  (trained  teachers).  We  hope  this  will  set  the 
scene  for  stage  three  (trained  professionals).  Teachers 
in  stage  one  are  unreceptive  to  discussions  on  theory 
because  they  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  discus- 
sion. Teachers  in  stage  two  are  receptive  to  discussion 
of  theory  because  in  their  M.A.  programs  they  have 
been  exposed  to  research  literature  which  sometimes 
explicitly  discusses  theory.  When  teachers  are  asked 
to  do  research,  sometimes  their  attitude  towards 
theory  changes  because  they  begin  to  see  theory  as  a 
research  tool. 

What  blocks  teachers  is  that  our  training  programs 
do  not  emphasize  research.  To  become  a profession, 
we  must  change  our  teacher  training  curricula  to 
include  research  (see  American  Council  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  Foreign  Languages,  1988;  see  also  Tedick  & 
Walker,  1995). 

The  Future:  Paths  We  Can  Take 
Patton  (1990,  p.  150)  lists  and  describes  five  types  of 
research:  basic,  applied,  summative,  formative,  and 
action  research.  Each  type  of  research  has  a different 
purpose,  appears  in  different  venues,  and  is  judged  by 
different  standards.  The  purpose  of  basic  research  is 
to  articulate  universal  relationships;  the  purpose  of 
applied  research  is  to  apply  theory  to  the  world  of 
teaching  and  classrooms;  the  purpose  of  summative 
research  is  to  evaluate  a course,  the  purpose  of  forma- 
tive research  is  to  improve  a program,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  action  research  is  to  solve  a specific  problem. 

In  our  field  "research"  equals  "applied  research," 
which  means  quasi-experimental  designs,  experimen- 
tal and  control  groups,  statistical  analyses,  a search 
for  causal  relationships,  and  a strong  inclination  to 
embed  the  research  in  theory  (Long,  1985).  However, 
such  research  may  be  seen  by  teachers  as  not  directly 
applicable  to  them. 

But  suppose  each  type  of  research  listed  by  Patton 
implied  a different  kind  of  theory.  Action  research, 
also  known  as  "teacher-centered  research"  or  "class- 
room-centered research,"  may  be  tapping  into  what 
Graves  would  call  the  "personal  theory"  of  teachers. 
Teachers  have  their  own  experiences  and  areas  of 
concern.  They  also  have  theories,  whether  they  refer 
to  them  in  those  terms  or  not.  Action  research  applied 
by  teachers  to  their  own  situations  could  transform 
teachers'  teaching  by  causing  teachers  to  explore 
their  own  theories  and  applying  their  observations  to 
them.  Perhaps  what  we  teachers  need  to  do  is 
reorientate  our  thinking  about  who  we  are  and  what 
we  do.  The  question  is  not  "Do  we  need  theory?"  but 
"What  kind  of  theory  do  we  need?"  Action  research 
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may  be  the  vehicle  to  a conscious  acceptance  of 
theory  on  the  part  of  classroom  teachers.  This  type  of 
theory  would  use  the  discourse  and  experience  of 
teachers  to  create  theory  that  is  accessible  and  com- 
pelling to  teachers. 

Patton  states  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  research  that 
determines  which  type  is  appropriate  in  a given 
situation,  and  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  them 
apart.  In  that  sense,  we  are  not  advocating  one  type 
of  research  over  another.  But  clearly  teachers  have 
been  alienated  from  theory  of  the  basic  and  applied 
variety.  Nonetheless,  we  need  theory  in  order  to 
evolve  as  teachers,  and  as  a profession.  We  must 
change  our  attitudes  towards  theory,  and  see  it  as 
something  that  we  do  as  a matter  of  course  (Legutke, 
1994;  Prabhu,  1992).  We  must  begin  to  bring  our 
observations  to  bear  on  our  theories  and  the  theories 
suggested  by  others. 

Theory  is  only  a tool.  Teachers  are  central  to  the 
educational  process  and  teacher  intuition  is  the  spark 
that  lights  the  fire.  But  we  need  theory,  or  we  will  be 
forever  wandering  from  tree  to  tree,  saying  "I  know 
there  is  a forest  here,  but  where  is  it?" 

We  would  like  to  thank  Bill  Bradley  and  David  Berger  for 
comments  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper . Thanks  also  to 
Patricia  Dunkel  for  her  encouragement 
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Pro  - Nunciation 

An  innovative  educational  language  tool  that  enables 
any  student  to  learn  how  to  pronounce  and  enunciate 
English.  For  Windows  95/98,  Localized  for  Japan. 

Please  see  us  at  our  display  and  demonstration 
at  JALT  ’99  Exhibition  in  Maebashi. 

For  further  information,  contact- 
http  7/www.  zip  .com.  au/~pronunce/ 

George  Erdos  Michael  Kato 

<pronunce@bigpond.com>  <mikekato@gol.com> 

Tel:  61-2-9550-9618  Tel:  03  5372- 7593 

Fax:  61-2-9564  0356  Fax:  03-5372-7594 
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J-Talk 


Conversation 

Across 


Cultures 


/ ./  ’’  Don't  miss 
J-TALK  Co-author 
Kensaku  Yoshida 
presenting  this  autumn: 

Oct.  30th  (Tokyo), 
v Nov.  3rd  (Fukuoka), 

Nov.  6th  (Nagoya),  & 

\Nov.  7th  (Osaka)  / / ’ 

\...  / Japan-based  co-author 

For  more  details  about  these  presentations  please  call  03-5995-3801. 
Yes,  please  send  me  a sample  copy  of  J-TALK. 


A Student  Book,  Workbook  & CD  all  in  one! 


J-TALK  features: 

Topics  and  engaging  photos  that 
explore  personal  and  cultural  issues 
of  Japan  and  other  countries 

Listening  activities  based 
on  authentic  quotes,  comments,  and 
opinions  from  Japanese  students 

Built-in  workbook  exercises  and  a 
bilingual  word  list  in  every  unit 

An  audio  program  on  CD  packaged 
with  the  Student  Book,  featuring  a 
variety  of  international  accents 


Name:. 


School  Name: 

Telephone: 

E-mail: 


Fax: 


I id  Mailing  Address: 

:KJl 


V626 


Please  fax  to: 

03-5995-3919 
Oxford  University  Press 
2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
T171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-391 9 
elt@oupjapan.co.jp 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-6368-9213 


Opinions  & Perspectives 


For  Human  Dignity  St  Aligning  Values  with  Activity 

Tim  Murphey,  Nanzan  University 


In  a recent  interview,  Tessa  Woodward,  the  highly 
respected  teacher-trainer  and  author-editor,  says, 

I have  some  very  strong  beliefs  about  people  and 
how  people  learn,  and  about  what  language  is  and 
how  it  is  learnt.  As  a basis  of  those  beliefs  so  my 
practice  follows.  If  1 take  fundamental  beliefs  such 
as  personal  dignity  in  the  teaching-learning  en- 
counter . . . , then  my  tactics  and  methods  will  flow 
from  that  and  1 will  choose  ways  of  working  that 
harmonize  with  those  beliefs,  (p.  5) 

This  year  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  my  university.  Our 
motto  is  " Hominis  Dignitati " (For  Human  Dignity), 
based  on  the  "belief  that  all  human  beings  are  created  in 
the  image  of  God  and  entrusted  by  God  with  responsi- 
bility for  themselves,  others  and  the  world"  (campus 
document).  Although  1 am  not  a practicing  Christian,  I 
do  find  myself  believing  in  my  students'  likeness  to 
gods — that  these  human  beings  warrant  the  respect  and 
awe  traditionally  associated  with  divine  worship.  At 
these  times,  I find  I teach  more  effectively  and  create 
community.  I also  like  the  active  agency  implied  by  this 
belief,  that  we  have  the  responsibility  to  do  something 
actively  to  realize  human  dignity.  1 suspect  that 
operationalizing  this  motto  is  at  least  one  of  the  goals  of 
our  university's  Institute  for  Religion  and  Culture,  Insti- 
tute for  Social  Ethics,  and  Human  Relations  Depart- 
ment. I wrote  the  piece  below  ("A  Best  Kept  Secret'')  for 
a Swiss  language  teaching  publication  once  and  it 
speaks  to  these  things  in  everyday  teacher  terms: 

A teacher  I know  works  enormous  hours,  with 
difficult  students,  huge  classes,  poor  materials, 
and  grouchy  administrators.  Yet,  she  still  has  huge 
amounts  of  energy.  Why? 

Well,  she  does  tell  people  in  passing  part  of  her 
secret:  "I  love  my  classes.''  But  people  interpret 
"classes"  as  "subject,"  when  what  she  actually 
means  is,  she's  in  love  with  her  students. 

This  isn't  romantic  love.  It's  like  the  love  of  a 
mother  for  her  baby,  or  Spielberg  for  ET — a marvel- 
ing at  the  wonder  of  another  life  grappling  with  its 
world,  whether  as  literature,  math,  or  the  ABCs. 
Such  teachers  have  the  ability  to  stand  back  in 
class  and  look  at  a troublemaker,  or  the  dunce  of 
the  class,  and  fall  in  love  because  the  student  is 
making  an  effort,  or  perhaps  rebelling.  And  when 
a teacher  feels  this  awe,  this  respect,  it  can't  help 
but  be  communicated.  It  comes  out  of  a teacher's 
pores,  it's  in  their  energy.  And  students  feel  it.  Feel 
that  somebody  knows  they  exist,  that  maybe  the 
subject  isn't  the  most  important  thing  in  the 


classroom — they  are.  And  then  they  want  to  work. 
The  energy  multiplies. 

I know  it  sounds  kind  of  simple,  but  try  it.  Whadaya 
got  to  lose?  You  wanna  love  your  classes?  Fall  in 
love  with  your  students.  Marvel  with  wonder, 
respect  in  awe. 

Without  love  the  rest  may  still  get  taught;  with  it 
the  rest  may  get  learned.  . . along  with  a whole  lot 
of  other  things,  (p.  35) 

As  in  the  above  example,  and  as  Tessa  Woodward 
notes,  behavior  can  naturally  follow  beliefs.  But 
sometimes  it  can  get  sidetracked  by  other  values, 
such  as  a good  income,  or  loyalty  to  institutions 
despite  their  unethical  practices.  That's  when  we 
need  to  seek  out  our  higher  level  values  and  draw 
guidance  from  them. 

Being  well-aligned  with  your  values  in  your  activi- 
ties is  how  I interpret  Clarke  et  al.'s  (1999)  "coher- 
ence": It  means  you  walk  your  talk.  Your  beliefs  are 
manifest  in  your  behavior.  The  opposite  is  incoher- 
ence, or  schizophrenetic  behavior,  in  which  our  activi- 
ties conflict  with  the  values  we  hold.  A teacher  who 
says  "Mistakes  are  OK"  and  yet  emphasizes  error 
correction  in  class  is  confusing  students.  When  insti- 
tutions ask  teachers  to  act  in  ways  that  are  inconsistent 
with  their  and  their  institution's  professed  goals,  both 
can  become  schizophrenetically  out  of  alignment. 
The  mixed  messages  catch  us  in  a double  bind.  We  do 
battle  within  ourselves,  and  within  our  institutions. 

This  happens  even  in  larger  systems.  Finland,  for 
example,  has  wonderful  social  programs  to  help  alco- 
holics and  leads  the  field  in  alcohol-related  therapies. 
However,  the  government  also  has  a monopoly  on  the 
sale  of  alcohol  and  likes  to  make  money.  As  a result,  in 
Finland  you  may  see  two  government  billboards  side 
by  side,  one  urging  you  to  drink  more,  and  the  other 
not  to  drink  too  much.  The  Finns  are  caught  in  a 
double  bind. 

In  Japan,  the  Monbusho  tells  high  school  teachers 
to  teach  oral  communication,  and  yet  their  entrance 
exams  do  not  reflect  this  change.  Teachers  are  caught 
in  the  midst  of  confusing  messages.  Do  we  do  what  the 
Monbusho  says  or  do  we  do  our  best  to  get  our  students 
into  college?  When  institutions  simply  use  the  rheto- 
ric of  values  without  acting  upon  them,  then  they 
engender  schizophrenetic  activities  that  confuse  prac- 
titioners with  mixed  messages  and  restrain  human 
development.  Systems  theory  provides  us  one  way  of 
becoming  aware  of  these  many  messages  and  of  notic- 
ing how  they  can  create  double  binds  and  confusion. 

Opinions  & Perspectives , cont'd  on  p.  45. 
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Internet 

English 


WWW-Based 

Communication  Activities 


Internet  English  features: 

Material  adaptable  for  use  in  traditional 
or  computer-equipped  classrooms 

Three  Computer  Skills  units  with 
sections  on  computer  terminology,  word 
processing  operations,  web  surfing,  and 
e-mail 

Vocabulary-building  activities  that 
prepare  learners  for  the  words  they  will 
encounter  on  the  Web 


Don't  miss 
Internet  English 
Co-authors 
Christina  Gitsaki  & 
Richard  Taylor 
presenting  this  autumn: 
Oct.  31st  (Tokyo), 

Nov.  3rd  (Fukuoka), 
\\  Nov.  6th  (Nagoya),  & / 
\ Nov.  7th  (Osaka) 


Computer  Projects  that  encourage 
students  to  use  their  computers  and  the 
Web  creatively 


For  more  details  about  these  presentations  please  call  03-5995-3801. 


Yes,  please  send  me  a sample  copy  of  Internet  English. 


Name: 


School  Name: 

Telephone: Fax: 

E-mail: 

£J^fc"’red  Mailing  Address: 6PS 


Please  fax  to: 

03-5995-3919 
Oxford  University  Press 
2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
t 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
elt@oupjapan.co.jp 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-6^168-021^ 


A SIG  in  Your  Life 


The  Teaching  Children  SIG 

Michelle  Nagashima,  TC-SIG  Newsletter  Editor 


At  home,  past  2 am,  a teacher  is  still 
burning  the  midnight  oil  coloring, 
cutting  and  pasting  pictures  to  cards.  At 
lunchtime,  between  mouthfuls,  the  same 
teacher  is  putting  together  a classroom  dis- 
play for  a thematic  unit.  And  on  weekends, 
our  teacher  is  tackling  the  responsibilities 
assumed  by  volunteering  for  the  Teaching 
Children  SIG. 

There  are  many  teachers  in  JALT  who 
work  in  secondary  and  tertiary  institutes. 
They  are  usually  the  ones  who  write  the 
papers  we  read  in  The  Language  Teacher. 
Working  away  just  as  hard  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  and  below  are  the  dedicated  teach- 
ers of  children.  You  don't  often  hear  from 
these  teachers,  but  we  are  here,  and  we 
have  a very  strong  presence! 

The  Teaching  Children  SIG  was  started  in 
1996  by  a few  JALT  members  who  believed 
that  we  teachers  of  children  needed  a forum 
of  our  own.  It  is  composed  of  very  active  and 
enthusiastic  SIG  members  and  subscribers, 
and  it  is  supported  in  its  activities  by  JALTs 
Chapters  and  Associate  Members.  Over  the 
years,  the  TC-SIG  has  grown  to  over  150  JALT 
members.  The  5-member  Program  Team  is 
working  to  bring  first-time  presenters  to  JALT 
Chapters  and  collaborating  with  other  SIGs 
and  Chapters  to  produce  local  and  regional 
mini-conferences. 

Our  SIG  produces  the  quarterly  TLC 
( Teachers  Learning  with  Children),  its  ex- 
tremely popular  newsletter.  A team  of  over 
20  work  diligently  to  bring  readers  a quality 
newsletter  offering  feature  articles,  regular 
columns,  practical  classroom  games  and 
activities,  materials  for  review,  reviews  of 
books  and  events,  a comprehensive  calen- 
dar of  events  throughout  Japan,  a column 
for  teachers  wishing  to  further  their  educa- 
tion, and  JALT  news.  The  TC-SIG  also  spon- 
sors its  own  email  discussion  forum  for 
teachers  to  post  their  questions,  views,  and 
ideas.  For  more  information  on  the  Teach- 
ing Children  SIG,  contact  our  membership 
chair,  Jeff  Hollar  at  jahollar@hotmail.com. 
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Translated  by  Tom  Memer, 
TC  SIG  Newsletter  Editor 


This  column  celebrates  JALT's  many 
varied  and  vibrant  chapters  and  SIGs. 
The  co-editors,  Joyce  Cunningham  and 
Miyao  Mariko,  encourage  800-850  word 
reports  (in  English,  Japanese,  or  a com- 
bination of  both). 


My  Share 


edited  by  sandra  /.  smith  & oishi  harumi 


My  Share — Live!  at  JALT99  in  Gunma 

Packing  your  bag  for  the  conference?  Don't  forget  those  50  copies  of  that  favorite  lesson/activity  that  you 
created.  Swap  them  at  "My  Share — Live!"  for  the  great  ideas  of  other  sharing  teachers.  More  info  from  john- 
d@sano-c.ac.jp  or  phone  (0283)22-1346  evenings. 


Reader's  Theater 
Diane  L.  Massey 

Fujimura  Girls'  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 


Reader's  Theater  challenges  your  students  to  create 
and  perform  a short  skit  based  on  a student-selected 
text.  This  is  an  excellent  activity  for  classes  using 
literature  groups  or  extensive  reading.  Reader's  The- 
ater requires  a small  group  of  students  all  working  with 
the  same  text.  This  text  could  be  an  excerpt  from  a 
novel,  a graded  reader,  a short  story,  or  a textbook.  The 
text  should  be  selected  by  the  students  and  should 
include  an  even  mix  of  dialog  and  narrative. 

The  purpose 

The  main  purpose  for  Reader's  Theater  is  not  for 
students  to  improve  memorization  or  pronunciation 
skills.  Instead,  Reader's  Theater  focuses  students  on 
key  events  in  a plot,  the  purpose  underlying  an  author's 
writing,  and  the  dramatic  emotions  and  actions  of  the 
characters.  Your  students  interpret  a text,  first  by  re- 
creating it  in  a condensed  form,  and  then  by  dramatiz- 
ing the  actions  and  emotions  within  the  text. 

The  process 

In  Reader's  Theater,  students  work  in  small  teams  of 
four  to  six  people.  Each  team  is  responsible  for  (a) 
choosing  a text  that  describes  a scene  or  event,  (b) 
determining  how  many  characters  and  narrators  there 
are  in  the  scene,  (c)  writing  a script  of  the  text,  (d) 
practicing  their  script  and  adding  Reader's  Theater 
gestures  to  enhance  the  drama,  and  (e)  performing  the 
scene  in  front  of  the  class.  Two  ground  rules  for  script 
writing  are  (a)  there  should  be  one  narrator  for  each 
character;  and  (b)  students  may  delete  words  from  the 
text,  but  may  never  add  words  to  the  text. 

The  steps  of  writing  a Reader's  Theater  script  are 

1.  Note  the  main  events  of  the  text. 

2.  Determine  the  author's  purpose. 

3.  Identify  the  most  important  words  the  author 
wrote. 

4.  Delete  the  words  that  are  not  crucial  to  the  story's 
progression  or  outcome. 

Condensing  a text  into  a script  is  as  much  about 
writing  as  it  is  about  reading:  Each  Reader's  Theater 
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group  will  want  their  script  to  re- 
main true  to  the  full  version  of  the 
story,  and  thus  will  have  to  pay 
close  attention  to  the  writing  process.  The  final  stage 
of  creating  a Reader's  Theater  script  focuses  on  identi- 
fying and  adding  appropriate  gestures  and  emotions 
to  the  reading  of  the  script.  This  stage  of  practicing  and 
acting  out  the  script,  using  drama  to  reach  an  audi- 
ence, arguably  brings  authenticity  to  the  students' 
speaking.  Students  performing  a Reader's  Theater  script 
enter  into  the  text  at  a personal  level  as  they  assume 
roles  of  characters  and  narrators.  Again,  the  objective 
is  not  to  memorize  the  script  (though  that  might  occur 
at  some  level);  the  objective  is  to  make  a text  more  real 
or  authentic  for  your  class,  through  their  creative 
interpretation  of  it. 

Demonstrating  the  activity  to  students 

The  Appendix  gives  a sample  Reader's  Theater  script. 
The  script  is  adapted  from  "Little  Things"  by  Raymond 
Carter,  a poignant  short  story  perfect  for  demonstrat- 
ing Reader's  Theater  scripting.  You  might  want  to 
write  your  own  sample  script  based  on  a reading  or  a 
book  used  in  class. 

Before  class,  make  copies  of  your  script  (one  for 
each  speaking  part)  and  give  them  to  some  student 
volunteers  to  practice.  Encourage  these  students  to 
think  of  good  gestures  and  emotions  to  add  to  the 
script.  As  a part  of  your  explanation  of  the  activity  to 
the  class,  these  students  will  demonstrate  reading  the 
script.  Make  it  clear  to  them  that  they  should  not 
memorize  the  script. 

During  class,  provide  handouts  of  the  sample  script, 
and  also  provide  the  original  text  of  the  short  story  to 
the  students.  Explain  the  purpose  and  process  of 
Reader's  Theater  according  to  the  steps  described  above. 
Have  the  volunteers  perform  the  script  for  the  class. 
Discuss  what  happened  in  the  story.  Then,  have  stu- 
dents compare  the  original  story  with  the  script, 
bringing  attention  to  those  phrases  deleted  as  well  as 
kept.  Ask  the  class  how  they  might  change  the  script 
further  by  adding  or  deleting  more  of  the  author's 
words.  Model  this  on  the  board. 

Tips  on  finishing  the  project 

After  students  choose  their  own  texts  to  script,  give 
them  time  in  class  to  write  and  practice.  Seeing  teams 
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caught  up  in  the  creative  process  will  motivate  other 
teams  in  their  own  writing  and  acting,  and  you,  as  the 
teacher,  will  be  able  to  monitor  the  development  of 
your  students'  projects.  Encourage  students  away  from 
using  props  and  costumes;  instead,  focus  them  on 
motion  and  expression  to  tell  their  story.  For  the 
performance  itself,  have  teams  place  their  narrators 
next  to  the  "stage"  rather  than  on  it,  so  that  the 
characters  have  more  range  for  movement  and  are 
obviously  separate  from  the  narrators.  Students  should 
not  be  given  time  to  memorize  their  scripts  as  this  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  activity.  However,  they  should 
hold  their  scripts  well  below  their  faces  during  the 
performance,  so  that  the  audience  can  appreciate  all  of 
their  expressions  and  gestures. 


Conclusion 

Reader's  Theater  is  an  entertaining  way  to  literally 
bring  a text  to  life.  It  encourages  students  to  interact 
with  their  text  at  a personal  level.  Reader's  Theater  also 
compliments  extensive  reading  projects  and  literature 
studies  courses:  It  offers  an  energetic  approach  to 
students  demonstrating  their  knowledge  of  literary 
elements  such  as  plot,  character,  and  purpose. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Reading,  Literature 
Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate  to  Advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  School  to  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  5 minutes  to  copy  sample  script 
Activity  Time:  90  to  120  minutes 


Appendix:  Sample  script 

Copies  may  be  made  for  classroom  use. 

" Little  Things  ' 

by  Raymond  Carver 


Characters 
M = Man 
W = Woman 

Nl:  He  was  in  the  bedroom  pushing  clothes  into  a 
suitcase  when 
N2:  She  came  to  the  door. 

W:  I'm  glad  you're  leaving!  I'm  glad  you're  leaving! 
Nl:  He  kept  putting  things  into  the  suitcase. 

W:  Son  of  a bitch!  I'm  so  glad  you're  leaving! 

N2:  She  began  to  cry. 

Nl:  He  looked  at  her. 

N2:  She  wiped  her  eyes  and  stared  at  him. 

W:  Just  get  your  things  and  get  out. 

Nl:  He  did  not  answer.  He  fastened  his  suit  case,  put 
on  his  coat,  and  looked  around  the  bedroom. 
N2:  She  stood  in  the  doorway,  holding  the  baby. 
M:  I want  the  baby. 

W:  Are  you  crazy? 

M:  No,  but  I want  the  baby. 

W:  You're  not  touching  this  baby! 

M:  I want  the  baby. 

W:  Get  out  of  here! 

N2:  She  turned  and  tried  to  hold  the  baby  over  in 
a corner, 


Narrators 

Nl  = Narrator  1 (for  Man) 

N2  = Narrator  2 (for  Woman) 

Nl:  but  he  reached  across  and  tightened  his  hands 
on  the  baby. 

M:  Let  go  of  him. 

W:  Get  away,  get  away! 

Nl:  He  held  on  to  the  baby  and  pushed  with  all  his 
weight. 

M:  Let  go  of  him. 

W:  Don't.  You're  hurting  the  baby. 

M:  I'm  not  hurting  the  baby. 

Nl:  He  gripped  the  screaming  baby  up  under  an 
arm  near  the  shoulder. 

N2:  She  felt  the  baby  going  from  her. 

W:  No! 

N2:  She  grabbed  for  the  baby's  other  arm.  She 
caught  the  baby  around  the  wrist  and  leaned 
back, 

Nl:  but  he  would  not  let  go.  He  pulled  back  very 
hard. 

Nl  and  N2:  The  issue  was  decided. 
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Making  Customized  Board  Games 
in  the  Conversation  Class 

Michael  Furmanovsky  and  Penny  Sugihara 
Ryukoku  University 


EFL  board  game  activities  typically  ask  participants  to 
throw  a die  or  toss  a coin,  and  then  move  a counter  to 
a square  containing  a set  of  instructions  that  usually 
involve  speaking.  Both  teachers  and  students  enjoy 
these  games,  no  doubt  because  they  resemble  familiar 
children's  games  such  as  "Snakes  and  Ladders,"  "Mo- 
nopoly," etc.  This  activity  describes  how  students  can 
design  and  then  play  their  own  board  games.  Design- 
ing an  interesting  or  effective  board  game  is  an  absorb- 
ing activity  and  one  which  takes  considerable 
imagination.  For  teachers,  the  design  process  is  a good 
opportunity  to  engage  those  students  who  have  a 
visual  learning  style. 

Procedure 

1.  Distribute  a variety  of  textbooks  which  contain 
board  game  activities  to  students  in  pairs  or  small 
groups.  Give  each  group  a die.  Students  should 
play  the  board  game  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  and 
then  change  textbooks  with  another  group,  so  that 
they  eventually  play  two  or  three  games. 

2.  Generate  a list  of  common  themes  of  the  games. 
Typically  these  include  (a)  past  experiences;  (b) 
hobbies,  favorites,  or  enjoyable  activities;  (c)  daily 
lifestyle  and  habits;  (e)  family  and  friends;  (e) 
future  plans;  and  (f)  personal  opinions  and  values. 

3.  Generate  a list  of  common  approaches  to  the 
activities  in  the  games.  Typically  these  include  (a) 
answering  a factual  question;  (b)  expressing  an 
opinion;  (c)  practicing  a function  such  as  suggest- 
ing, inviting,  or  describing;  (d)  talking  for  thirty  to 
sixty  seconds  about  a particular  subject  or  past 
experience;  (e)  finishing  a sentence;  and  (f)  un- 
scrambling a word  or  phrase. 

4.  Emphasize  the  need  for  simple  rules  and  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  ways  in  which  these  rules  are  explained 
in  the  sample  board  games.  For  example,  look  at  a 
variety  of  games  which  use  either  a die  or  a coin  to 
decide  which  is  appropriate  for  different  situations. 
(The  main  factor  will  be  the  extent  to  which  the 
questions  asked  are  subjective  or  objective:  If  the 
questions  are  objective  and  have  only  one  answer, 
then  it  is  better  if  fewer  students  land  on  that  spot, 
and  a die  is  probably  preferable;  however,  personal 
or  subjective  questions  are  more  interesting  if  sev- 
eral students  address  them,  so  in  this  case  a coin 
might  be  the  better  choice.)  Other  possible  problems 
with  rules  can  be  addressed  when  students  test  their 
own  games  with  one  or  two  partners. 


5.  Draw  attention  to  the  physical 
design  of  the  games.  Typically 
these  consist  of  squares  or  circles 
containing  text  or  small  pic- 
tures, leading  to  some  kind  of 
target  or  finishing  point.  Point  out  that  there  are 
many  other  possible  shapes  and  designs  which 
could  depend  on  the  theme  chosen. 

6.  Ask  students  to  form  pairs  and  explain  that  they 
must  now  design  their  own  board  game  with  an 
original  theme.  These  will  be  played  by  other 
groups  at  a future  date.  Two  to  three  weeks  prepa- 
ration is  usually  necessary,  depending  on  how 
much  class  time  is  allocated  by  the  teacher. 

7.  Generate  a list  of  possible  topics  for  student-de- 
signed board  games.  Topics  should  not  be  too 
narrow  or  specific.  Possibilities  are  Part-time  Jobs, 
Past  or  Future  Trips,  Professional  Sports,  Music  and 
Film,  Family  and  Friends,  High  School  Memories, 
Food  and  Restaurants,  etc.  To  this  list  could  be 
added  a few  topics  that  pertain  to  the  students' 
common  situation  such  as  Classes  at  University, 
the  University  Festival,  Local  Restaurants,  Popular 
Places  in  Town,  etc. 

8.  Ask  groups  to  choose  a topic  and  write  down  as 
much  vocabulary  relating  to  the  topic  as  possible. 
They  should  then  write  a few  possible  questions 
based  on  the  ideas  generated  above.  (Questions 
should  not  be  answerable  in  one  word.)  Ask  them 
to  consider  some  possible  design  ideas.  Examples 
from  previous  classes  have  included  (a)  a soccer 
ball  design  with  sports  questions  written  in  the 
white  segments  of  the  black  and  white  ball;  (b)  a 
map  of  Japan,  made  up  of  squares,  with  a domestic 
travel  theme;  and  (c)  a CD  with  questions  about 
popular  music  written  in  concentric  circles.  There 
are,  of  course,  innumerable  possibilities. 

9.  Student  pairs  make  a first  draft  of  the  game  for 
homework.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  include 
examples  of  all  the  types  of  approaches  listed  above 
(point  #3)  and  to  develop  an  original  design.  This 
first  draft,  which  ideally  should  be  done  on  a com- 
puter using  a simple  draw  program,  should  be  brought 
to  class  so  that  students  can  be  given  a chance  to  see 
the  work  of  other  groups.  Additional  class  time 
should  be  allocated  to  put  the  final  touches  on  the 
game  and  to  practice  with  one  or  two  other  students 
in  order  to  iron  out  potential  problems. 

10.  On  the  day  of  the  activity,  two  pairs  join  together 
to  play  their  two  games.  During  this  time  problems 
and  mistakes,  such  as  obscure  or  simplistic  ques- 
tions can  be  identified  and  corrected  if  necessary. 
After  the  corrections  are  made,  the  games  can  be 
randomly  distributed  among  the  groups.  Towards 
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the  end  of  the  class,  a few  minutes  can  be  allocated 
for  students  to  talk  to  the  designers  of  the  games. 

Customizing  board  games  can  be  an  effective  way  of 
giving  students  a chance  to  incorporate  their  own 
interests  and  lifestyles  into  a classroom  activity.  At 
their  best,  such  games  introduce  new  vocabulary  and 
structures  while  still  allowing  for  practice  of  language 
and  functions  that  have  been  introduced  in  class.  In 
addition,  the  process  of  making  a board  game  pro- 
motes analytical  thinking  and  creativity,  since  stu- 
dents must  break  down  the  components  of  a model 
textbook  board  game  and  adapt  it  to  suit  their  think- 
ing and  interests.  And,  of  course,  once  completed, 
students  will  be  better  equipped  to  see  the  textbook  for 
what  it  is,  a combination  of  a resource  tool  and  a 
springboard  for  communication,  which  can  be  adapted 
and  reshaped  to  suit  their  needs. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Speaking,  Materials  Design 
Learner  English  Level:  Lower  Intermediate  and  higher 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  School  and  older 
Preparation  Time:  Student  homework — time  varies 
Activity  Time:  1 class  period  to  introduce  the  project,  and 
1 to  play  the  completed  games 
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Opinions  & Perspectives,  cont'd  from  p.  39. 

Coherently  living  our  values  in  the  classroom  can 
provide  students  with  an  optimal  environment  to 
show  they  are  god-like.  Coherence  in  institutions 
reaches  out  for  and  develops  our  "human  dignity"  and 
offers  us  opportunities  for  expanding  our  personal 
development.  Acting  upon  these  higher  values  can 
enrich  our  daily  activities  with  passionate  intent  and 
purpose. 
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Perhaps  it’s  time  to  order  binders  for 
your  LTs. 

JALT  Central  Office  announces  a slight 
price  increase  (+5%)  in  JALT  binders. 
Please  note  the  new  prices  when  plac- 
ing your  orders: 


Single  binders 
2-4  binders 
5 or  more  binders 

V 


¥990  each 
¥920  each 
¥890  each 
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edited  by  katharine  isbell  & oda  masaki 

Wordflo.  Steve  Smith  and  Jacqueline  Smith.  Essex, 
England:  Addison  Wesley  Longman  Ltd.,  1997.  ¥2,900. 
ISBN:  0-582-32887-X. 

Wordflo  is  the  kind  of  book  that  language  teachers 
love.  It  is  a language  organizer  for  students  that  pro- 
motes learner  independence.  Its  stated  aim  is  to  get 
students  to  examine  their  own  learning  style  and  to 
experiment  with  new  ones.  Based  on  research  in 
cognitive  psychology  which  claims  learners  better 
retain  information  they  write  down  and  organize, 
Wordflo  introduces  learners  to  a variety  of  organiza- 
tional strategies  so  that  they  may  identify  those  most 
effective  for  their  personal  learning.  Learners  are  en- 
couraged to  organize  information  in  ways  that  are 
relevant  to  them  and  that  relate  to  their  lives.  The  way 
Wordflo  does  this  is  through  the  use  of  what  it  calls 
data  systems,  which  are  "formats  for  learners  to  record, 
categorise  and  analyse  the  new  language  they  encoun- 
ter" (Teacher's  Guide,  no  page  number). 

The  nifty  Wordflo  binder,  half  the  size  of  an  A4  page, 
is  divided  into  Personal,  Notes,  Learning  Techniques, 
Vocabulary,  Useful  Phrases,  Grammar,  and  Self  Cor- 
rection sections.  Each  section  is  marked  with  handy 
tabs,  and  within  each  section  are  numerous  subsec- 
tions, features,  and  data  systems.  For  example,  the 
Vocabulary  section  consists  of  Word-Building,  Word 
Combinations,  and  Dictionary  Skills  subsections.  The 
Word  Combination  section  is  further  divided  into 
three  data  systems:  phrasal  verbs,  power  verbs,  and 
word  partners.  Students  use  the  system  by  first  jotting 
down  new  language  in  the  Notes  section.  They  then 
transfer  it  to  the  data  system  that  will  best  help  them 
work  with  and  learn  the  new  language. 

While  designed  to  be  used  autonomously  by  learners, 
Wordflo  comes  with  an  extensive  Teacher's  Guide  which 
recommends  that  instructors  spend  time  introducing 
the  system  to  the  students  as  well  as  monitoring  the 
students'  use  of  Wordflo  over  time.  It  contains  teaching 
and  activity  suggestions  for  each  section  and  vocabulary 
and  grammar  game  banks.  However,  the  Guide  cautions 
that  Wordflo  is  not  a text  that  can  be  completed  in  "one 
lesson,  or  one  week,  or  even  one  month"  (no  page 
number).  It  is  intended  to  grow  with  the  learner. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  book  looks  great  and  the 
rationale  behind  it  seems  sound,  but  how  user-friendly 
is  it?  To  find  out,  I gave  Wordflo  to  one  of  my  more 
conscientious  and  motivated  intermediate-level  stu- 
dents. Chizuru  agreed  to  meet  regularly  to  discuss  her 
impressions  of  Wordflo  as  she  worked  with  selected 
sections  in  the  final  two  months  of  the  semester. 

In  short,  Chizuru  enjoyed  working  through  some  of 
the  preliminary  activities  such  as  the  quiz  designed  to 
reveal  a student's  prominent  learning  style.  She  espe- 
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dally  liked  the  Useful  Phrases  data  system  since  it 
eventually  becomes  a personalized  phrase  book.  She 
works  at  a major  tourist  center  and  wants  to  increase 
her  knowledge  of  tourist-related  language.  She  appre- 
ciated the  Dictionary  data  system  since  it  gave  her  a 
place  to  record  the  new  vocabulary  she  was  often 
overwhelmed  by  in  her  classes.  She  said  she  could 
review  the  words  when  she  transferred  them  to  the 
dictionary,  and  she  felt  this  helped  her  learn  the  new 
words  faster — precisely  the  intent  of  Wordflo.  In  our 
final  meeting,  she  concluded  that  she  would  continue 
to  work  with  the  book  because  she  believed  it  had 
helped  her  language  learning. 

After  this  initial  experience,  I intend  to  continue 
working  with  Wordflo,  too.  Between  its  covers,  it  does 
have  something  for  everyone.  While  not  appropriate 
as  a stand-alone  course  text,  Wordflo  would  work 
extremely  well  in  conjunction  with  content-based  or 
EAP  classes  of  intermediate-level  students  and  higher. 
In  addition,  a language  teacher  must  expect  to  spend 
considerable  time  and  energy  to  help  students  realize 
benefits  from  this  book. 

Reviewed  by  Katharine  Isbell 
Miyazaki  International  College 

Oxford  Bookworms  Factfiles:  Ireland.  Tim  Vicary. 
Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1998.  pp.  22.  ¥580. 
ISBN:  0-19-422866-5. 

Ireland,  an  addition  to  the  Oxford  Bookworms  Factfiles 
series  of  simplified  readers,  is  a brave  attempt  to 
condense  the  complex  history  and  culture  of  Ireland 
into  a very  slim  volume.  The  Factfiles  series  is  designed 
for  readers  of  English  as  a second  language,  and  the 
content  is  explained  using  a restricted  vocabulary  of 
700  headwords.  Each  of  the  10  units  has  a short 
reading  of  about  200  words  which  is  well  supported  by 
excellent  colour  photographs.  The  back  of  the  book 
contains  some  exercises  and  a glossary. 

Units  1 and  10  are  an  introduction  and  conclusion 
respectively  to  the  book's  theme  of  Ireland  as  a "strange 
and  interesting  country"  (p.  1),  where  political  vio- 
lence coexists  with  a rich  culture.  The  book  gives  a 
brief  introduction  to  the  country's  geographical  fea- 
tures, the  city  of  Dublin,  and  Irish  literature  and  music, 
but  the  main  focus  is  on  Irish  history.  Unit  3 describes 
St.  Patrick  and  Irish  Christianity  but  glosses  over  the 
influence  of  the  Celts  and  Vikings  rather  unsatisfacto- 
rily in  a few  lines.  The  history  from  the  coming  of  the 
Normans  in  1170  until  independence  in  1921  is  better 
summarized  in  units  4 to  6.  This  focus  on  history  leads 
naturally  into  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  Northern 
Ireland  conflict  in  Unit  7. 

Ireland  can  be  easily  used  in  various  teaching  situ- 
ations. The  simple  sentence  structure  and  limited 
vocabulary  are  suitable  for  reading  classes  in  high 
school  or  discussion  classes  at  universities  or  lan- 
guage schools.  One  drawback  of  using  a brief  book 
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like  this  in  language  classes  is  the  inevitable  over- 
simplification of  complex  issues.  For  Irish  culture 
classes,  the  book  will  need  to  be  supplemented  exten- 
sively, but  in  literature  courses,  the  book  could  be 
very  useful  in  explaining  the  deep  influences  of 
history  and  culture  on  Irish  writers. 

The  two-page  exercise  section  at  the  back  of  the 
book  is  helpful  in  testing  or  reviewing  the  material.  It 
consists  of  a few  factual  questions,  some  language 
practice,  and  a small  number  of  ideas  for  activities 
and  projects.  One  activity  suggests  a role-play  be- 
tween a Catholic  Nationalist  who  wants  the  British  to 
leave  Northern  Ireland  and  a Protestant  Unionist 
who  wants  them  to  stay.  If  students  recreate  the  heat 
of  the  actual  peace  talks,  then  the  classroom  could 
become  a dangerous  place.  Luckily,  our  students  will 
probably  not  be  burdened  with  800  years  of  history 
and  take  30  years  to  come  to  the  negotiation  table. 
The  glossary  at  the  back  of  the  book  defines  some 
surprisingly  simple  words  such  as  post  office,  welcome, 
and  history.  I felt  it  would  have  been  more  useful  to 
have  a glossary  of  the  names  from  the  text.  A timeline 
of  Irish  history  and  a map  of  Ireland's  position  within 
Europe  would  also  have  been  useful  additions. 

Despite  the  brevity  of  the  book,  it  offers  a reasonably 
balanced  introduction  to  Ireland  that  can  be  used  in 
language,  literature,  or  culture  courses.  In  Ireland, 
Vicary  has  not  really  managed  to  show  that  Ireland  is 
"a  strange  and  interesting  country,"  but  it  may  be 
enough  to  encourage  students  to  find  out  more  about 
this  charming  and  fascinating  place. 

Reviewed  by  Brian  Cullen 
Aichi  Prefectural  University 

Teacher's  Voices  3:  Teaching  Critical  Literacy.  Anne 
Burns  and  Susan  Hood,  Editors.  Sydney,  Australia: 
Macquarie  University,  1998.  pp.  68.  AUD  $29.95. 
ISBN:  1-86408-307  7. 

Teacher's  Voices  3 is  the  third  volume  in  the  Teacher's 
Voices  series  relating  teachers'  personal  experiences  of 
classroom-based  action  research.  The  research  docu- 
mented is  from  a special  project  undertaken  through 
the  National  Centre  for  English  Language  Teaching 
and  Research  (NCELTR)  at  Macquarie  University  in 
Sydney,  Australia.  The  format  of  this  third  volume 
differs  from  the  previous  volumes  in  that  the  research 
and  suggestions  for  classroom  application  are  now  in 
separate  sections. 

The  focus  of  action  research  is  for  teachers  to  solve 
specific  problems  in  the  classroom  by  themselves 
(Nunan,  1992)  or,  more  to  the  point,  to  improve 
teaching  and  facilitate  learning  by  focusing  on  prob- 
lems through  a systematic  approach  (Hadley,  1997). 
This  text  focuses  on  the  problem  of  how  to  teach 
critical  literacy  in  the  classroom.  It  is  divided  into  two 
sections:  section  one  comprises  background  articles  by 
each  of  the  editors,  and  section  two  provides  detailed 
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accounts  of  six  classroom  research  projects  on  teach- 
ing critical  literacy. 

In  her  opening  paper,  Anne  Burns  focuses  on  the 
theory  behind  action  research  and  how  to  put  it  into 
practice.  She  believes  that  action  research  should  not 
only  be  for  professional  development  and  personal 
growth,  but  also  for  networking  and  collaborating 
with  other  teachers.  (She  expands  on  these  ideas  in  the 
recently  published  Collaborative  Action  Research  for 
English  Language  Teachers  [1999]).  Susan  Hood's  paper 
examines  the  meaning  of  critical  literacy  and  its  posi- 
tion in  the  context  of  other  reading  strategies  such  as 
the  schema  theories. 

The  accounts  of  the  projects  are  provided  by  English 
teachers  participating  in  the  Adult  Migrant  English 
Program  in  South  Australia.  They  are  organised  in 
order  of  the  level  of  English  of  the  classes  from  begin- 
ner to  advanced.  Critical  literacy  was  either  the  main 
feature  or  part  of  the  class  goal  in  each  of  the  projects. 
The  literature  selected  by  each  class  centred  on  cross- 
cultural  issues  in  Australia  and  ranged  from  fables  to 
newspaper  articles.  Classroom  activities  included  iden- 
tifying the  speaker  or  writer,  questioning  the  content, 
and  identifying  the  audience.  Each  of  the  research 
projects  conforms  to  a standardised  format  compris- 
ing the  research  framework,  the  activities  carried  out, 
reflections  by  the  teachers  on  their  research,  discus- 
sion tasks,  and  classroom  tasks  for  the  reader. 

The  text  includes  a wide  selection  of  material  and 
example  worksheets  for  developing  learners'  critical 
skills,  which  can  easily  be  adapted  for  both  classroom 
activities  and  classroom  research.  The  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  research  are  the  teachers'  reflections 
and  suggestions  for  further  research.  The  reflections 
include  evaluation  of  the  material  selected,  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  activities,  and  whether  the  goal  of 
critical  literacy  had  been  achieved.  The  suggestions 
highlight  the  successful  aspects  of  the  research  and 
identify  ways  of  improving  on  the  less  successful  ones. 

This  book  is  an  invaluable  text  for  any  teacher 
involved  in  teaching  critical  literacy,  whether  as  the 
main  theme  or  as  an  element  thereof.  The  question, 
"What  is  critical  literacy?"  and  "How  do  we  teach  it?" 
are  thoroughly  explored  without  being  prescriptive. 
The  projects  are  clearly  written,  and  the  fixed  format 
used  for  describing  the  projects  makes  it  readily 
accessible. 

Reviewed  by  Caroline  Bertorelli 
FIA  Language  Training 
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ENGLISH  FlfstHahd  1&2 


Addison  Wesley  Longman  and  Prentice  Hall  ELT 
are  now  known  as 

Pearson  Education  Japan 


Give  your  students  a ‘Hand’ ! 


IMPROVED  methodology  and  design 

FREE  audio  CD  in  student  book 

INNOVATIVE  workbook  - Firsthand  Stories 

INTERLEAVED,  full-color  Teacher’s 
Manual 

INTERNET  support  at  www.efcafe.com 


<v 

*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of: 

English  Firsthand  Gold  □ Book  1 □ Book  2 □ Stories  (workbook)  1 □ Stories  (workbook)  2 

to  consider  for  class  adoptions . 

Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address  : Home  □ School  □ 

Tel : Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach  : 
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Recently  Received/JALT  News 


Recently  Received 

compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas  review- 
ers are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related  books 
must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk  indicates 
first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third  and  final 
notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after  the  31st 
of  October.  Please  contact  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liai- 
son. Materials  will  be  held  for  two  weeks  before  being  sent  to 
reviewers  and  when  requested  by  more  than  one  reviewer 
will  go  to  the  reviewer  with  the  most  expertise  in  the  field. 
Please  make  reference  to  qualifications  when  requesting 
materials.  Publishers  should  send  all  materials  for  review, 
both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for  teachers, 
to  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Course  Books 

Burke,  D.,  & Harrington,  D.  (1998).  Street  talk : Essential 
American  slang  <5r  idioms  (student's).  Studio  City:  Caslon 
Books. 

*Gallagher,  N.  (1999).  Delta's  key  to  the  TOEFL  test  (text 
includes  practice  tests,  tapescripts).  IL:  Delta  Publishing 
Company. 

*Lazar,  G.  (1999).  A window  on  literature  (student's,  cassette). 

Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

‘Richards,  J.  (1998).  Changes:  English  for  international  commu- 
nication intro  (student's,  teachers,  workbook,  cassettes). 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Richards,  J.,  & Sandy,  C.  (1998).  Passages:  An  upper-level  multi- 
skills course  (student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassette).  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press. 

English  for  Specific  Purposes 

Glendinning,  E.,  & Holmstrom,  B.  (1998).  English  in  medicine 
(2nd  ed.)  (student's,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

‘Jones,  L.  (1998).  Welcome:  English  for  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry  (student's,  teacher's,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

‘MacKenzie,  I.  (1997).  English  for  business  studies:  A course  for 
business  studies  and  economics  students  (student's,  teacher's, 
cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 
Grammar 

‘Gammidge,  M.  (1998).  Grammar  works  1 (student's,  teacher's). 

Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

‘Gammidge,  M.  (1998).  Grammar  works  2 (student's,  teacher's). 

Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

*Obee,  B.  (1998).  Cambridge  first  certificate:  Grammar  and 
usage  (2nd  ed.)  (student's,  teacher's).  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

Pronunciation 

Hewings,  M.,  & Goldstein,  S.  (1998).  Pronunciation  plus: 
Practice  through  interaction  (student's,  teacher's,  cassettes). 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Reading 

‘Roberts,  P.  (1999).  Cambridge  first  certificate:  Reading  (2nd 
ed.)  (student's,  teacher's).  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press. 

Vocabulary 

‘McCarthy,  M.,  & O'Dell,  F.  (1999).  English  vocabulary  in  use: 
Elementary.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 
‘Redman,  S.,  & Shaw,  E.  (1999).  Vocabulary  in  use  intermediate: 
Self-study  reference  and  practice  for  students  of  North  American 
English.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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Writing 

‘MacAndrew,  R.,  & Lawday,  C.  (1999).  Cambridge  first  certifi- 
cate: Writing  (2nd  ed.)  (student's,  teacher's).  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

For  Teachers 

‘Bachman,  L.,  & Cohen,  A.  (1998).  Interfaces  between  second 
language  acquisition  and  language  testing  research.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press.  • 

Davis,  P.,  Garside,  B.,  & Rinvolucri,  M.  (1998).  Ways  of  doing: 
Students  explore  their  everyday  and  classroom  practices.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press. 

‘Gardener,  D.,  & Miller,  L.  (1999).  Establishing  self-access: 
From  theory  to  practice.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

Sanderson,  P.  (1999).  Using  newspapers  in  the  classroom.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press. 


JALT  News 

edited  by  thorn  simmons 


Budget  News 

In  the  past,  JALT  budgets  for  the  April-March  fiscal 
year  have  been  drawn  up  at  the  first  Executive  Board 
Meeting  of  the  calendar  year.  To  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  Non-Profit  Organization  Law,  how- 
ever, a draft  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  must  be 
presented  to  the  JALT  Annual  General  Meeting,  this 
year  at  JALT99  in  Maebashi.  For  general  information 
and  a basis  of  comparison,  here  is  an  overview  of  the 
past  (April  1999 — March  2000)  budget  as  approved  at 
the  January  1999  Executive  Board  Meeting. 

Revenues 
Membership  Dues 

40,687,000 

SIG  dues 

★ 

Sales  and  Services 

1,012,881 

Other  Receipts 

456,000 

Publication  Receipts 

14,735,000 

Conference  and  Programs 

37,412,000 

TOTAL 

94,302,881 

Expenditures 
Chapter  Grants 

11,958,142 

SIG  Grants 

700,000 

Other  Grants 

825,000 

Meetings 

2,900,000 

Administration  JCP/National  Officers 

30,728,000 

Other 

3,047,739 

Publications 

18,841,000 

Conference 

24,503,000 

TOTAL 

93,502,881 

GAIN/LOSS  +800,000 

*SIG  dues  are  not  entered  as  revenue  because  they  are  not 
calculated  in  the  SIG  Grant  expenditure  listed  here.  The 
actually  distributed  grant  includes  the  SIG  dues,  of  course. 
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JALT99 


JALT99 

compiled  by  dennis  woolbright 

Flash! 

Do  you  know  the  latest  organizations  to  contribute  to 
our  JALT99  conference? 

• The  U.S.  Embassy:  first-time  grant  sponsoring  Anna 
Uhl  Chamot. 

• Pilgrims  and  Cambridge  University  Press:  Main 
speaker,  Mario  Rinvolucri,  also  Sheltered  English 
Workshop  speaker  for  the  6:15-7:00  slot  on  Sunday 
in  room  502. 

• The  British  Council:  Dick  Allwright. 

• Canadian  Airlines:  Elizabeth  Gatbonton's  trans- 
portation to  JALT99. 

• The  Japan  Foundation:  Christianty  Nur,  JALT  Asian 
scholar. 

JALT99  has  been  blessed  with  an  outpouring  of 
support  from  many  sources  and  we  wish  to  express  our 
heartfelt  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  supported  JALT 
financially,  as  well  as  those  who  have  given  support  in 
other  ways. 

&&! 
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Featured  Speaker  Workshops 

Friday  October  8 

Start  JALT99  from  the  beginning  and  take  part  in  one 
or  two  featured  speaker  workshops.  Each  workshop  is 
three  hours  long  and  limited  to  35  people. 
JALT99lifeatured  speaker  workshops1^  f)  t i~0 

Terry  Shortall,  Birmingham  University 
The  Sequencing  of  Grammatical  Items  in 
Coursebooks 

Sponsored  by  David  English  House 
Low-level  learners  should  be  presented  with  proto- 
typical items  of  language,  with  a gradual  movement 
towards  more  real  and  more  authenic  examples  as 
proficiency  increases. 

fcffLTw  <*<&?**£  tSrUgfeLS-r. 

Steve  Mann,  Aston  University 
The  Search  In  Research: 

Articulation  & Cooperation 
Sponsored  by  Aston  University 
Ways  of  working  cooperatively  with  other  teachers, 
especially  in  beginning  a process  of  action  research: 
how  to  articulate  ideas  and  develop  them  into  action 

ERLC 


cooperatively. 
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Christopher  Candlin  & Ken  Koebke 
City  University  of  Hong  Kong 
Designing  Tasks  For  Language  Learning 
Sponsored  by  MacMillan  Language  House 
The  speakers'  firsthand  research  and  practice  will 
enable  participants  to  evaluate  and  contribute  to 
guidelines  for  designing  and  evaluating  language 
learning  tasks. 
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Andy  Curtis,  Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  University 
Connecting  Hands , Head  and  Heart  Through 
Action  Research  and  Portfolio  Creating 
Sponsored  by  Teacher  Ed  & West  Tokyo  Chapter 
Carrying  out  action  research  and  creating  teaching 
portfolios:  two  ways  of  making  connections  between 
what  we  do — our  hands,  how  we  think  about  and 
reflect  on  what  we  do — our  heads,  and  how  we  feel 
about  who  we  are  as  teacher  practitioners — our  hearts. 
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Michael  McCarthy,  Nottingham  University 
Creating  Discourse-based  Grammar  Materials 
Sponsored  by  Cambridge  University  Press 
Creating  effective  materials  with  "discourse  gram- 
mar." Participants  will  critique  existing  materials 
before  trying  their  hands  at  producing  their  own. 

mzutr.  mi.  xm\ 

Richard  Day,  University  of  Hawaii 
Developing  Comprehension  Questions 
Sponsored  by  Addison  Wesley  Longman 
Designing  questions  to  help  students  understand  a 
text  and  work  actively  to  make  sense  of  it. 

Kensaku  Yoshida,  Sophia  University 
From  Interpersonal 
To  Intercultural  Communication 
Sponsored  by  Oxford  University  Press 
The  Assessment  Model  of  intercultural  communica- 
tion, and  examples  of  classroom  exercises:  Intercul- 
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JALT99/Bulletin  Board 


tural  communication  starts  interpersonally,  regard- 
less of  the  interactants7  cultural  backgrounds. 
Interactants  must  be  willing  to  adjust  their  view- 
points to  resolve  communication  problems. 
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Robert  Homan,  International  Christian  University, 
& Chris  Poel,  Musashi  Institute  of  Technology 
Applying  Cooperative  Learning  To  EFL  Materials 
Sponsored  by  MacMillan  Language  House 
Several  cooperative  learning  techniques  and  how 
they  can  be  used  in  a variety  of  classroom  situations; 
social  aspects  of  cooperative  groupwork  and  adapting 
materials  for  cooperative  learning. 
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H.  Douglas  Brown,  San  Francisco  State  University 
Teachers  As  Collaborators: 

What  Can  We  Learn  From  Each  Other? 
Sponsored  by  Prentice-Hall  Regents 
This  workshop  will  first  look  at  forms  of  collaboration 
(including  peer  coaching,  team  teaching,  classroom 
"action"  research,  curriculum  revision,  and  assess- 
ment) by  reviewing  a number  of  collaborative  projects 
the  presenter  has  been  engaged  in. 
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Susan  Steinbach 
University  of  California  at  Davis 
Culturally  Speaking: 

Bowling , Basketball  And  Rugby 
Sponsored  by  Video  and  CUE  Sig 
Sports  metaphors  can  describe  three  major  conversa- 
tional styles  found  around  the  globe  based  upon 
research  by  Deborah  Tannen. 
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Chuck  Sandy,  Chubu  University 
Learning  to  See — The  Power  of  Peer-observation 
Sponsored  by  Cambridge  University  Press 
Participants  at  this  workshop  should  leave  it  feeling 
better  equipped  to  benefit  from  more  focused  peer- 
observations  of  other  teachers. 
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David  Nunan,  The  University  of  Hong  Kong  and 
Newport  Asia  Pacific  University 
Teacher  Research  In  The  EFL  Context 
Sponsored  by  International  Thompson 
Teacher  research:  what  it  is,  what  characteristics  it 
shares  with  other  kinds  of  research,  and  what  makes 
it  unique. 
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Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  david  dycus  & kinugawa  takao 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by  the 
column  editor  to  submit  announcements  written  in  a para- 
graph format  and  not  in  abbreviated  or  outline  form. 

Call  for  Papers:  FLEAT IV  Conference  in  Kobe — The 
4th  International  Conference  on  Foreign  Language 
Education  and  Technology  (FLEAT  IV)  will  be  held  at 
the  Kobe  Bay  Sheraton  Hotel,  Ashigei  Rokko  Island 
College,  and  Rokko  Island  Center  (RIC),  Kobe,  Japan, 
from  July  29  to  August  1,  2000.  The  theme  is  "Lan- 
guage Learning  and  Multimedia:  Bridging  Humanity 
and  Technology." 

FLEAT  IV  is  currently  inviting  proposals  for  papers 
for  oral  or  poster  sessions.  Presentations  are  to  be  in 
either  English  or  Japanese.  Presentation  time  is  30 
minutes  for  an  oral  session,  including  10  minutes  of 
discussion,  and  2 hours  for  a poster  session.  Those 
interested  should  send  an  abstract  in  English  (not 
Japanese)  of  about  500  words.  Abstracts  should  be 
sent  via  email  to  fleatproposal@kuins.ac.jp. 

Accompanying  the  abstract,  include  the  following 
information:  a)  presenter's  name:  surname,  first 
name,  middle  initial  (if  any);  b)  presenter's  affilia- 
tion; c)  title  of  the  presentation;  d)  presenter's  email 
address;  e)  presenter's  postal  address;  f)  presenter's 
telephone  and  fax  numbers;  g)  coauthor's  name(s) 
(if  any);  h)  coauthor's  affiliations;  i)  coauthor's  title(s); 

j)  language  of  the  presentation:  English  or  Japanese; 

k)  type  of  presentation:  oral  or  poster;  1)  presentation 
title  (repeated). 

All  proposals  must  be  received  by  Thursday,  January 
20,  2000.  Further  conference  details  will  be  available 
at  www.hll.kutc.kansai-u.ac.jp:  8000/fleat4.html. 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  correspondence  will  be 
via  email.  For  inquiries,  contact  Jun  Arimoto,  Vice 
Secretariat  of  FLEAT  IV;  fleatQSr  A@kuins.ac.jp. 

FLEAT  IV  Conference  in  Kobe— t T 9 9 D 
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Fifty  Series 


Addison  Wesley  Longman  and  Prentice  Hall  ELT 
are  now  known  as 

Pearson  Education  Japan 


All  three  levels  now  available! 

Intro,  Book  1 and  Book  2 


EXTENSIVELY  field  tested  in  Japan 

PERFECT  for  large  or  small  classes 

STIMULATING  pair  and  group  work  to  help 
students  improve  speaking  proficiency 

INTERLEAVED  teacher’s  manual  is 
comprehensive  and  easy-to-use 


<v 

*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of: 

Fifty-Fifty  □ Intro  Q Book  1 Q Book  2 to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 

Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address  : Home  □ School  Q 

Tel : Home  Q School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach  : 


Bulletin  Board/SIG  News 
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Call  for  Participation:  JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini-Con- 
ference— The  Tokyo  area  chapters  are  jointly  spon- 
soring a one-day  conference  on  Sunday,  December 
5,  1999,  at  Komazawa  University  from  9:30-17:00. 
Its  theme  is  "Classroom  Practice:  Forging  New  Direc- 
tions." The  Junior  and  Senior  High  SIG  and  the 
Teaching  Children  SIG  will  host  the  Featured  Series 
Presentations  on  Reading,  with  both  teacher  and 
publisher  sessions  about  teaching  reading.  Visit  the 
website  at  http://home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/tmmc  or 
contact  the  program  chair  David  Brooks;  t/f:  042- 
335-8049;  dbrooks@planetall.com. 

# JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini-Conference — 1999*1- 
12/3  5 B (B)  l:pJ7/TA^t:T9:30-l7:005X603  >7  r U > 7 £ 
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The  Language  Teacher  Staff  Recruitment — The  Lan- 
guage Teacher  needs  English  language  proofreaders 
immediately.  Qualified  applicants  will  be  JALT  mem- 
bers with  language  teaching  experience,  Japanese 
residency,  a fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can 
process  Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require 
several  hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month, 
listserv  subscription,  and  occasional  online  and  face- 
to-face  meetings.  If  more  qualified  candidates  apply 
than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider  them  in  order  as 
further  vacancies  appear.  The  supervised  apprentice 
program  of  The  Language  Teacher  trains  proofreaders 
in  TLT  style,  format,  and  operations.  Apprentices 
begin  by  shadowing  experienced  proofreaders,  rotat- 
ing from  section  to  section  of  the  magazine  until  they 
become  familiar  with  TLTs  operations  as  a whole. 
They  then  assume  proofreading  tasks  themselves. 
Consequently,  when  annual  or  occasional  staff  vacan- 
cies arise,  the  best  qualified  candidates  tend  to  come 
from  current  staff,  and  the  result  is  often  a succession 
of  vacancies  filled  and  created  in  turn.  As  a rule,  TLT 
recruits  publicly  for  proofreaders  and  translators  only, 
giving  senior  proofreaders  and  translators  first  priority 
as  other  staff  positions  become  vacant.  Please  submit 
a curriculum  vitae  and  cover  letter  to  William  Acton, 
JALT  Publications  Board  Chair;  Nagaikegami  6410-1, 
Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488-0872; 
i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp. 
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Special  Interest  Group 
News  • a-* 

edited  by  robert  long 

Bilingual  SIG — At  JALT99,  we  will  be  selling  volume 
5 of  the  Japan  Journal  of  Multilingualism  and 
Multiculturalism  and  our  newest  monograph  Bullying 
in  Japanese  Schools:  International  Perspectives.  Vol- 
umes 2 — 4 of  the  journal  and  our  other  monographs 
will  also  be  available. 

Material  Writers  SIG — Activities  at  JALT99  will  be  our 
Annual  Materials  Swap-Meet  and  our  Publishers' 
Roundtable,  this  year  featuring  domestic  publishers 
and  self-published  textbook  authors.  We  will  also  be 
electing  next  year's  officers.  Please  attend  the  AGM 
with  your  volunteer  hat  on  and  join  us  in  setting  the 
future  direction  of  the  SIG. 

Teaching  Children  SIG — The  Teaching  Children  SIG 
needs  new  officers  for  the  new  millennium.  If  you 
would  like  to  work  for  the  SIG  next  year,  see  the  July 
TLC  for  details  of  positions  and  send  your  name  to 
Aleda  Krause.  Elections  will  be  held  at  the  ABM  at 
JALT99.  Please  join  our  roundtable:  Children  Can 
Read  Beyond  Words  at  JALT99  and  also  the  follow- 
ing dinner  party. 

Teacher  Education  SIG— Teacher  Ed  is  co-sponsoring 
the  visit  of  Andy  Curtis  of  Hong  Kong  Polytechnic 
University  to  the  JALT99  conference.  Please  try  and 
catch  him  at  the  pre-conference  workshop,  where  he 
will  be  presenting  on  action  research  and  teacher 
portfolios,  or  at  the  conference  itself,  where  he  will 
give  a presentation  on  collaborative  research. 

For  information  on  publications  and  activities  of  SIGs 
not  listed  above,  please  visit  the  JALT  WWWebsite  at 
www.jalt.org/ 

SIG  Contact  Information 

Bilingualism — Chair:  Peter  Gray;  t/f:  011-897-9891(h); 
pag@sapporo.email.ne.jp 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning — Coordina- 
tor: Bryn  Holmes;  t:  05617-3-2111  ext  26306(w); 
f:  0561 7-5-271  l(w);  holmes@nucba.ac.jp 
College  and  University  Educators — Coordinator:  Alan 
Mackenzie;  t/f:  03-3757-7008(h);  asm@typhoon.co.jp 
Global  Issues  in  Language  Education — Coordinator 
and  Newsletter  Editor:  Kip  A.  Cates;  t/f:  0857-28- 
2428 (h) ; kca tes@f ed . to ttori-u .ac.jp 
Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Coordinator: 
Haruhara  Kenichiro;  t:  03-3694-9348(h);  f:03-3694- 
3397 (h) ; BX A02040@niftyserve . or . jp; 

Coordinator:  Nishitani  Mari;  t:  042-580-8525(w); 
f:  042-580-9001  (w);  mari@econ.hit-u.ac.jp 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School — Coordinator:  Barry 
Mateer;  t:  044-933-8588(h);  barrym@gol.com 
Learner  Development — Coordinator:  Hugh  Nicoll; 
t:  098 5 -20- 4 78 8 (w);  f:  0985-20-4807(w); 
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hnicoll@miyazaki-mu  .ac.jp 
Material  Writers — Chair:  James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41- 
9576(w);  swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp 
Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in 
Education — Membership  Chair:  Edward  Haig; 
f:  052-805-3875  (w);  haig@nagoya-wu.ac.jp 
Teaching  Children — Coordinator:  Aleda  Krause; 
t:  048-776-0392;  f:  048-776-7952;  aleda@gol.com  (En- 
glish); elnishi@gol.com  (Japanese) 

Teacher  Education — Coordinator:  Neil  Cowie; 

t/f:  048-853-4566(h);  cowie@crisscross.com 
Testing  and  Evaluation — Chair:  Leo  Yoffe;  t/f:  027- 
233-8696(h);  lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp 
Video — Coordinator:  Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99- 
5127(h);  walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp 

Affiliate  SIGs 

Foreign  Language  Literacy— Joint  Coordinator  (Com- 
munications): Charles  Jannuzi;  t/f:  0776-27-7102(h); 
jannuzi@ThePentagon.com 
Other  Language  Educators — Coordinator:  Rudolf 
Reinelt;  t/f:  089-927-6293(h);  reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp 
Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education — Coordi- 
nator: Cheiron  McMahill;  t:  0274-82-2723(h); 
f:  0270-65-9 5 38(w);  chei@tohgoku.or.jp 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk 

Chiba:  May  1999 — Ideas  on  Speaking  by  Shiozawa 
Yasuko.  The  presenter  discussed  two  types  of  activi- 
ties to  enhance  speaking  ability.  The  first  activity  was 
modified  oral  interpretation.  The  learner  interprets 
the  text  and  reproduces  it  orally  after  little  or  no 
editing.  This  activity  is  applicable  to  all  levels  of 
learning  by  controlling  the  genre  and  length  of  the 
texts.  The  second  activity  was  named  interactive 
theatre.  The  audience  is  encouraged  to  participate  in 
a play  dealing  with  controversial  issues.  This  activity 
is  similar  to  an  informal  debate  and  develops  critical 
thinking.  These  process-oriented  activities  are  enter- 
taining and  integrate  all  four  language  skills.  Re- 
ported by  Bradley  Moore 

Hiroshima:  June  1999 — Creating  and  Enjoying  Writ- 
ing by  Richard  Gabbrielli  and  Joel  Harris.  This  pre- 
sentation focused  on  several  activities  that  could  be 
used  in  writing  courses  from  beginning  to  advanced 
levels.  The  presenters  emphasized  the  importance  of 
using  all  four  skills  to  improve  fluency  in  writing. 
There  were  three  different  activities  presented.  One 
involved  writing  about  a favorite  place  and  recalling 
how  the  place  made  you  feel,  how  it  smelled,  what 
colors  and  shapes  you  saw,  and  sounds  you  heard. 
After  a five-minute  writing  session,  participants 
shared  their  writing  with  several  partners.  The  next 
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activity  was  a round  robin  writing  session,  in  which 
groups  chose  one  of  three  situations^and  wrote  a 
running  dialogue.  Each  person  in  the  group  wrote 
one  line  of  the  imaginary  situation,  then  passed  the 
paper  to  the  next  person  who  wrote  a second  line  and 
so  on.  This  resulted  in  some  different  and  interesting 
dialogues.  Group  members  took  turns  reading  out 
the  dialogue  to  the  rest  of  the  audience.  The  last 
activity  involved  individuals  choosing  pictures  which 
interested  them  and  writing  about  them.  After  about 
5 minutes,  participants  strolled  around  the  room 
and  perused  other  written  works. 

These  three  activities  effectively  incorporated  speak- 
ing, listening,  and  reading  skills  to  promote  a more 
relaxed  and  comfortable  environment  for  students 
to  explore  their  own  writing  processes.  These  activi- 
ties would  be  useful  as  warm-up  exercises  and  could 
be  further  developed  with  revisions  and  peer  review. 
Reported  by  Fujishima  Naomi 
Hokkaido:  May  1999 — From  Static  to  Energy  by 
Simon  Bayley.  Bayley  presented  several  physical 
activities  he  has  found  successful  in  teaching  English 
to  college  students.  The  presenter  demonstrated  a 
"wall-dictation  activity"  that  required  participants 
to  run,  search  for,  read,  memorize  and  orally  report 
information  to  others. 

Bayley  explained  some  important  reasons  for  add- 
ing physical  movement  to  the  classroom. 

1.  It  confounds  student  expectations. 

2.  It  creates  an  element  of  fun,  always  important  for 
motivating  students. 

3.  The  focus  moves  away  from  the  teacher  and  the 
textbook. 

4.  Everyone  is  involved.  Physical  activities  break  the 
ice  and  encourage  students  to  approach  others  and 
find  out  about  their  classmates.  Students  enjoy 
interactive  activities  because  they  can  control  the 
exchange.  It  is  also  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to 
participate  at  the  same  level  as  students. 

5.  The  noisy  atmosphere  helps  improve  students' 
listening  skills. 

6.  Physical  exertion  increases  circulation  and  the 
flow  of  oxygen,  ideal  for  overcoming  the  weari- 
ness often  observable  in  long  English  classes. 

7.  The  change  of  pace  helps  break  up  a 90-minute 
class. 

8.  Kinaesthetic  learning  research  acknowledges  a 
broader  range  of  criteria  for  determining  ability  and 
intelligence,  including  emotional;  social,  and  physi- 
cal elements,  and  supports  the  need  for  more  learn- 
ing activities  which  incorporate  these  factors. 

9.  Active  participation  assures  students  they  can 
successfully  use  the  language  they  are  learning  to 
provide  a confidence  boost. 

However  the  presenter  cautioned  that  one  must 
choose  an  appropriate  physical  activity  that  suits  the 
target  audience.  Reported  by  Mark  Hamilton 
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Ibaraki:  May  1999 — Looking  at  Student  Scores  by 
Cecilia  Ikeguchi  and  We've  Got  It  on  Tape,  by  Joyce 
Cunningham.  All  teachers  should  try  to  understand 
why  their  students  don't  always  perform  up  to  ex- 
pectations. Ikeguchi  put  forward  three  goals  of  teacher 
research:  learning  from  students'  scores,  exploring 
data  for  greater  insights  on  students,  and  sharing  the 
information.  She  first  demonstrated  a traditional 
reading  cloze  test.  Afterwards  she  showed  a recent 
adaptation  of  a listening  cloze  passage,  where  groups 
of  three  words  at  a time  were  blocked  out  and  the 
amounts  of  time  taken  to  say  each  word  measured. 
She  drew  on  research  showing  that  speaking  at  a 
lower  rate  by  teachers  does  help  improve  the  listen- 
ing comprehension  of  students.  Finally,  Ikeguchi 
explained  David  Nunan's  seven-step  cycle  of  action 
research  involving  initiation,  preliminary  investiga- 
tion, hypotheses,  intervention,  evaluation,  dissemina- 
tion, and  follow-up. 

Cunningham  gave  a talk  on  the  use  of  a video 
project  exchange  between  Japanese  and  Canadian 
universities  and  its  applications  to  the  classroom. 
The  students  began  by  sending  email  to  their  coun- 
terparts. To  aid  communication,  students  were  given 
specific  questions  to  answer.  The  students  then  be- 
came accustomed  to  using  video,  through  working 
on  skits  together  that  required  longer  periods  and 
involved  increasing  levels  of  difficulty.  Trust  be- 
tween students  grew.  They  chose  an  aspect  of  Japa- 
nese life  to  focus  on,  such  as  school  or  food,  and 
prepared  a script  and  film.  Reported  by  Neil  Dunn 
Nagoya:  June  1999 — Student  Videos  and  Perfect  En- 
glish by  Elin  Melchior.  The  presenter  noted  that 
students  often  requested  instant  error  correction,  be- 
lieving this  would  help  them  acquire  perfect  English. 
In  reality,  overcorrection  demotivates  students  and 
discourages  them  from  attempting  to  speak.  Making 
student  videos  is  one  method  of  overcoming  this 
dilemma.  Melchior  encourages  students  to  make  their 
own  video  scripts  based  on  a grammar  point  or  com- 
municative skill,  then  perform  them  on  camera.  Her 
policy  is  to  correct  mistakes  made  in  producing  the 
video,  but  to  employ  minimal  correction  during  other 
classroom  activities. 

Melchior  showed  student  video  clips.  Her  students 
found  the  activity  highly  enjoyable  and  motivating. 
They  experienced  a great  deal  of  personal  satisfac- 
tion when  fellow  students  applauded  performances 
and  laughed  at  scripted  jokes.  Reported  by  Bob  Jones 
Omiya:  March  1999 — Alternative  Uses  of  Media  by 
Kikuchi  Keiko  and  Media  Literacy  by  Itoh  Shoko 
and  Saito  Sanae.  Defining  media  as  anything  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  student  which  promotes 
learning,  Kikuchi  explored  the  effectiveness  of  au- 
dio-visual equipment  in  the  classroom.  Language 
laboratories  have  fixed  layout  which  often  hinder 
group  activities,  but  they  can  promote  learning  in 
many  other  ways.  Kikuchi  has  two  teaching  objec- 


tives: improved  student  listening  and  enhanced  in- 
tercultural  understanding.  Kikuchi  uses  a textbook 
on  pop  songs  to  teach  listening  strategies  for  detect- 
ing sound  changes  such  as  contractions  and  assimi- 
lations at  the  word  level.  Kikuchi  uses  popular  movie 
videos  such  as  Stand  By  Me,  supplemented  by 
worksheets  to  facilitate  listening  and  encourage  dis- 
cussion of  relevant  topics. 

Itoh  and  Saito  believe  that  teaching  media  literacy 
empowers  students  to  reject  the  message  being 
conveyed.  Such  skills  are  particularly  important  for 
foreign  language  students  who  are  exposed  to  new 
perspectives  and  influences  through  international 
media. 

Materials  developed  to  encourage  students  to  think 
critically  about  television  advertisements  are  par- 
ticularly effective.  The  media  literacy  objectives  are 
to  teach  the  commercial  message,  but  students' 
discussions  polish  listening  and  speaking  skills  in  a 
foreign  language.  A sample  lesson  encouraged  us  to 
explore  whether  or  not  we  were  commercially  ori- 
ented people  who  bought  a product  after  seeing  a 
commercial.  Further  clips  highlighted  tricks  used  to 
sell  products  and  raised  issues  such  as  whether  or  not 
children  can  distinguish  between  fantasy  and  reality 
and  whether  advertisers  should  be  more  responsible 
in  protecting  children  from  their  overactive  imagi- 
nations. Reported  by  Evelyn  Naoumi 

Tokyo:  June  1999 — Discover  EFL  Debate  by  Charles 
LeBeau,  David  Harrington,  Michael  Lubetsky  and 
John  McLaughlin.  These  presenters  showed  how 
debate  can  be  taught  to  students  step  by  step,  finally 
integrating  all  the  elements  to  perform  a full  debate. 
This  was  demonstrated  using  the  analogy  of  a house, 
the  roof  representing  the  proposition,  the  walls 
representing  the  main  arguments,  and  the  founda- 
tions representing  the  supporting  points.  The  high- 
light of  the  event  was  an  entertaining  scripted 
debate  followed  by  a critical  analysis,  explanation 
of  styles  of  debate,  and  a discussion  of  how  to 
implement  debate  in  the  classroom.  Reported  by 
Caroline  Bertorelli 

Yokohama  and  West  Tokyo:  June  1999 — Once  Upon 
a Time  by  Bonnie  Yoneda.  This  presentation  ex- 
plored the  culturally  rich  world  of  folk  and  fairy 
tales  in  the  EFL  classroom.  Yoneda  opened  by  pre- 
senting her  own  fairy  tale  form,  following  with  a 
comprehensive  historical  background  of  European 
fairy  tales  as  we  know  them  today.  She  then  offered 
practical  teaching  ideas  for  using  these  stories,  in- 
cluding jazz  chants,  video,  culture  puzzles,  and 
discussions  of  gender  issues.  Participants  examined 
seven  ethnically  different  versions  of  the  Cinderella 
story  and  identified  their  commonalities. 

Yoneda  emphasized  that  fairy  tales  can  help  us 
compare  value  systems  and  identity,  build  vocabu- 
lary, and  practice  story-telling  skills.  Reported  by 
Peter  J.  Collins 
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Addison  Wesley  Longman  and  Prentice  Hall  ELT 
are  now  known  as 

Pearson  Education  Japan 


Split  editions  now  available  for  Basic,  1 and  2! 
Free  workbook  in  every  split  edition! 


<V 

*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of : 


True  colors  □ Basic  A □BooklA  □ Book  2A 

□ Basic  B □ Book  IB  □ Book  2B  to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 

Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address  : Home  Q School  Q 

Tel : Home  □ School  □ No.  0f  students  you  teach  : 
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Chapter  Meetings 

edited  by  tom  merner 


Akita — Thinking  about  Language  Learning , JALT99 
Four  Corners  Tour  Workshop,  by  Anna  Uhl  Chamot, 
George  Washington  University.  Both  teachers  and 
students  can  benefit  from  thinking  about  language 
learning  processes.  This  presentation  will  review 
research  on  language  learning  strategies  and  sug- 
gest future  directions,  present  a metacognitive  model 
of  strategic  learning,  and  suggest  how  to  apply  the 
model  to  incorporate  learning  strategy  instruction 
into  the  language  class.  Tuesday,  October  5,  7:00 - 
9:00;  MSU-A  (GH-300);  one-day  members  ¥1000,  stu- 
dents ¥500. 

Chiba — Why  Classroom  Language  Learning  and 
Teaching  are  So  Difficult,  JALT99  Four  Corners  Tour 
Workshop,  by  Dick  Allwright,  Lancaster  University. 
Sunday,  October  3,  11:00-2:00;  fosai  International  Uni- 
versity, Language  Education  Research  Center,  Naruta, 
Chiba.  If  you  wish  to  participate,  please  email  or  fax  your 
name  and  contact  address  to  Bradley  Moore; 
bmoore@jiu.ac.jp  or  Yuko  Kikuchi;  f:  043-256-5524. 

Fukuoka — The  Sequencing  of  Grammatical  Items  in 
Coursebooks  by  Terry  Shortall,  University  of  Bir- 
mingham. This  workshop,  which  is  based  on  the 
speaker's  Featured  Speaker  Workshop  at  the  JALT 
National  Conference,  proposes  that  low-level  learn- 
ers should  be  presented  with  prototypical  items  of 
language,  with  a gradual  movement  towards  more 
real  and  authentic  examples  as  proficiency  increases. 
Following  the  workshop  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
learn  about  the  University  of  Birmingham's  MA  in 
TEFL  Distance  Learning  Programme.  Sunday,  October 
17,  2:00-5:00;  Aso  Foreign  Language  Travel  College; 
one-day  members  ¥1000. 

Hiroshima — Using  Japanese  in  the  Classroom,  JALT 
99  Four  Comers  Tour  Workshop,  by  Mario  Rinvolucri, 
Pilgrims,  UK.  Monday,  October  4,  7:00-8:30;  Interna- 
tional Center,  Crystal  Plaza  6F. 

Hiroshima — Researching  Voice,  JALT99  Four  Corners 
Tour  Workshop,  by  Mario  Rinvolucri,  Pilgrims,  UK. 
Tuesday,  October  5,  10:00-11:00;  Yasuda  Women's 
University. 

Ibaraki — The  Power  of  Social  Processes  in  the  Class- 
room, JALT99  Four  Corners  Tour  Workshop,  by  Dick 
Allwright,  Lancaster  University.  Tuesday,  October  5, 
7:00-9:30;  Ibaraki  Christian  College,  Hitachi,  Omika. 
Contact:  Robert  Baker;  0294-54-2979  (h); 
rbakerjr@jsdi.or.jp. 

Kitakyushu  & Fukuoka — Material  Designs  and  De- 
velopment for  Indonesian  Learners  byJALT99  Asian 
Scholar  Christianty  Nur,  STBA  University,  Padang, 
Indonesia.  Tuesday,  October  5,  7:00-9:00;  Kitakyushu 
International  Conference  Center,  room  22. 

Nagoya— JALT  National  Conference  My  Share.  Those 
of  you  attending  JALT99  in  Maebashi,  please  come 


and  share  your  best  experiences  with  those  of  us 
unable  to  go.  Children's  English  Teachers  My  Share. 
Calling  all  children's  English  teachers  to  come  and 
share  your  best  games  and  activities  with  other  teach- 
ers. We  will  also  be  electing  chapter  officers  for  the 
year  2000.  Please  come  along  and  propose  yourself  for 
one  of  the  officer  positions.  Sunday,  October  31,  1:30- 
4:00;  3F  Lecture  Room  1,  Nagoya  International  Centre. 
Niigata — Creative  Automatization  in  Communica- 
tive Language  Teaching,  JALT  99  Four  Corners  Tour 
Workshop,  Elizabeth  Gatbonton,  Concordia  Uni- 
versity. Tuesday,  October  5,  7:30-9:00;  Sanjo  High 
School,  Sanjo  City;  one-day  members  ¥1000,  students 
¥500. 

Osaka — Researching  Voice,  JALT99  Four  Corners  Tour 
Workshop,  by  Mario  Rinvolucri,  Pilgrims,  UK.  We 
will  first  look  at  ways  in  which  you  can  improve  your 
rapport  with  your  students  by  more  conscious  use  of 
your  voice,  the  teacher's  main  professional  tool. 
Then,  we  will  experience  exercises  that  encourage 
students  to  do  their  own  voice  exploration,  directly 
linked  to  their  L2  language  learning  process.  Wednes- 
day, Octobers,  6:00-8:30;  YMCA  Wexle,  8F Ni-bangai, 
ORC  200,  Benten-cho;  one-day  members  ¥1000. 
Shizuoka  JALT  with  LIOJ — Material  Designs  and 
Development  for  Indonesian  Learners  by  JALT99 
Asian  Scholar  Christianty  Nur,  STBA  University, 
Padang,  Indonesia.  Thursday,  October  7,  6:30-8:30; 
AICEL  21 . Members  off  ALT  & Staff  of  LIOJ  free,  one-day 
members  ¥1000.  Amy  Hawley;  t/f:  054-248-5090; 
shortone@gol . com . 

Yamagata — Another  Global  Issue  Approach  In  En- 
glish Class  by  Shanon  Dube,  Yamagata  Prefectural 
Board  of  Education.  This  presentation  is  focused  on 
another  global  issue  approach  in  English  class,  which 
encourages  students  to  be  more  interested  in  global 
issues,  including  the  bloody  confrontations  in  Yugo 
and  Kosovo.  Sunday,  October  24,  1: 30-4:00;  Yamagata 
Kajo-Kominkan;  one-day  members  ¥500. 

Yokohama — The  Power  of  Social  Processes  in  the 
Classroom,  JALT99  Four  Corners  Tour  Workshop, 
by  Dick  Allwright,  Lancaster  University.  Wednesday, 
October  6,  6:00-8:30;  Gino  Bunka  Kaikan. 

Chapter  Contacts 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  information 
can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters  wishing  to 
make  alterations  to  their  listed  contact  person  should  send  all 
information  to  the  editor:  Tom  Merner;  t/f:  045-822-6623; 
tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp. 

Akita:  Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1562; 

takesh  is@mail  .edinet.ne.jp 
Chiba:  Bradley  Moore;  bmoore@jiu.ac.jp 
Fukui:  Maurice  L.  Splichal;  t/f:  0776-66-6833; 
maurice@fukui-nct.ac.jp 

Fukuoka:  Kevin  O'Leary;  t:  0942-32-0101;  f:  0942-22- 
2221;  oleary@oleary.net;  http://kyushu.com/jalt/ 
events.html 
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Self-Efficacy:  Four  Skills  & Beyond 


Stephen  A.Templin 
& 

Timothy  C.  Guile 


X- 


□ Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of : Dr&sm  Quest  student  book 


Name:  (mt/ms) 

Address:  EH  Home  I I Work 


School/Company 


TEL 


seido  language  institute  FAX. 0797—31 —3448 


qf  ~-6  Funado-cho,  Ashiya-shi,  Hyogo  659-0093,  Japan  TEL.  0797-31-3452 
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Chapter  Contacts/Conference  Calendar 


Gunma:  Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 

jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp 
Hamamatsu:  Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 
bren@gol.com 

Himeji:  William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 
balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp 

Hiroshima:  Joy  Jarman-Walsh;  t:082-878-9931; 

jjarman@pent.yasuda-u.ac.jp 
Hokkaido:  Ken  Hartmann;  t/f:  011-584-7588; 
rm6k-htmn@asahi-net.or.jp;  http:// 
www.bekkoame.ne.jp/~gettings/JALT/ 

Ibaraki:  Neil  Dunn;  t:  029-254-6230; 

ndunn@call09.hum.ibaraki.ac.jp 
Iwate:  Suzuki  Izumi;  t/f:  0196-35-6416; 
mfp@nnettown.or.jp 

Kagawa:  Alex  MacGregor;  t/f:  087-851-3902; 
canstay@niji.or.jp 

Kagoshima:  Sophia  Shang;  t:  0995-43-1111; 

f:  0995-43-1114;  shang@kwc-u.ac.jp 
Kanazawa:  Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-61 40(w), 
229-5608(h);  holden@nsknet.or.jp; 
http://www.jaist.ac.jp/~mark/jalt.html 
Kitakyushu:  Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-161  l(w); 
592-2883(h);  carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp; 
http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/ 

Kobe:  Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068; 

CXK05226@niftyserve.or.jp 
Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter):  Andrew  Shaffer; 

t:  096-339-1952;  andmirs@try-net.or.jp 
Kyoto:  Ishikawa  Katsumi;  t:  075-581-3422;  f:  593-6988 
vivid@mbox.kyoto-inet.or.jp 
Matsuyama:  Robert  Oettel;  t:  089-941-4136; 

f:  089-931-4973;  ottel@shinonome.ac.jp 
Miyazaki:  Mike  Guest;  t:  0985-85-5369; 

michael@postl.miyazaki-med.ac.jp 
Nagasaki:  Tim  Allan;  t/f:  095-824-6580; 
allan@kwassui.ac.jp;  Sarah  Apedaile; 
t/f:  095-844-1024;  sarah@bronze.ocn.ne.jp 
Nagoya:  Claire  Gelder;  t:  052-781-0165; 
f:  052-781-4334 

Nara:  Larry  Chin;  t:  0745-73-5377;  f:  0745-73-2453; 
lschin@gol.com 

Niigata:  Robin  Nagano;  t/f:  0258-47-9810; 

robin@vos.nagaokaut.ac.jp 
Okayama:  Judith  Mikami;  t/f:  086-696-0126; 

mikami@mxl  .tiki.ne.jp 
Okinawa:  John  Dickson;  t/f:  098-893-7557; 

dickson@southernx.ne.jp 
Omiya:  Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 
chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp;  Mary  Grove; 
t:  048-644-5400;  grove@tuj.ac.jp 
Osaka:  Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 

kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp 
Sendai:  John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 

BXU0l356@niftyserve.or.jp 
Shizuoka:  Dean  Williams;  t:  0543-66-1459; 

deanw@iris.dti.ne.jp 
Shinshu:  Mary  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3894; 
mmaruga@aol.com 

Tochigi:  Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 
JiMiCham@aol.com 


Tokushima:  Nora  McKenna;  t:  0886-41-4980(h); 
0886-65-1300  ext.  2375(w);  f:  0886-65-8037; 
nora@shikoku-u.ac.jp 
Tokyo:  Beth  Kerrison;  mememk@gol.com; 

Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi:  Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp 
West  Tokyo:  Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp;  http://home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/ 
wtcal.hmtl 

Yamagata:  Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi:  Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

yuki@cu.yama.sut.ac.jp 
Yokohama:  Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
thornton@fin.ne.jp 


Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein  & kakutani  tomoko 

We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  information  in 
Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th  of  the 
month,  at  least  three  months  ahead  (four  months  for  over- 
seas conferences).  Thus,  October  15th  is  the  deadline  for  a 
January  conference  in  Japan  or  a February  conference  over- 
seas, especially  when  the  conference  is  early  in  the  month. 

Upcoming  Conferences 

October  20-21, 1999 — Centennial  Symposium  on  Lan- 
guage and  Gender  Identity:  Women  in  the  Work- 
place, held  at  Victoria  University  of  Wellington.  Plenary 
speakers  Jennifer  Coates  of  the  University  of  London. 
Sally  McConnell-Ginet  of  Cornell  University,  and 
Anne  Pauwels  of  the  University  of  Wollongong  will 
lead  a mixed  program  of  plenaries,  paper  sessions,  and 
poster  displays.  More  information  at  www.vuw.ac.nz/ 
lals/language_gender_symposium.html.  Contacts: 
Email  language-gender@vuw.ac.nz  or  write  to  Lan- 
guage and  Gender  Symposium;  School  of  Linguistics 
and  Applied  Language  Studies,  Victoria  University  of 
Wellington,  PO  Box  600,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
November  4-7,  1999 — ICCE  99:  7th  International 
Conference  on  Computers  in  Education — New  Hu- 
man Abilities  for  the  Networked  Society,  held  in 
Chiba  and  Tokyo,  Japan.  This  is  a full-scale,  interna- 
tional conference  focusing  on  how  to  exploit  new 
technology  to  enhance  the  creativity,  collaboration, 
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MOTIVATION 


An  elementary  program  of  spoken  English 


Motivation  and  it's  companion,  the  Charts  & Illustra- 
tions book,  are  the  first  level  of  the  newly  revised  edition 
of  Seido's  Modern  English  series. 

In  this  edition 

you  will  find... 

# A wealth  of  communicative 
practices  and  interaction. 


# Extensive  illustrations  of 
example  conversational 
exchanges. 

# Speaking  and  listening  ori- 
ented practices. 

# A Wide  variety  of  classroom 
procedures  and  activities. 
(Teachers'  book) 

X 

□ Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of : Motivation  1 

Name:  (mt/ms) School/Company 

Address:  □ Home  □ Work 


TEL 

[seidg]  seido  language  institute  FAX. 0797—31 “3448 

I Funado-cho,  Ashiya-shi,  Hyogo  659-0093,  Japap>  ^ T EL.  0797-31-3452 


Conference  Calendar 


and  communication  that  will  be  at  the  heart  of 
education  for  the  next  century.  Plenaries  by  Ivan 
Tomek  on  "Virtual  Network  Environments  in  Educa- 
tion" and  Betty  Collis  on  "Design,  Development  and 
Implementation  of  a WWW-based  Course  Support 
System."  For  details,  see  the  website  at 
www.ai.is.uec.ac.jp/icce99.  Contact:  ICCE  99  Secre- 
tariat; Artificial  Intelligence  and  Knowledge  Com- 
puting Lab.,  Graduate  School  of  Information  Systems, 
The  University  of  Electro-Communications,  1-5-1 
Chofugaoka  Chofu-shi,  Tokyo  182-8585,  Japan;  t/f: 
81-424-89-6070. 

November  5-6, 1999 — Talking  Gender  & Sexuality,  a 
symposium  at  Aalborg  University,  Aalborg,  Den- 
mark. Plenary  speakers  Marjorie  H.  Goodwin  (UCLA), 
Celia  Kitzinger  (Loughborough  University),  and  Don 
Kulick  (Stockholm  University)  will  lead  consider- 
ation of  verbal  and  non-verbal  social  interaction  in 
diverse  settings.  For  further  information  or  pre- 
registration,  go  to  www.sprog.auc.dk/~paul/conf99/ 
or  contact  Paul  Mcllvenny  (paul@sprog.auc.dk);  De- 
partment of  Languages  and  Intercultural  Studies, 
Kroghstraede  3,  Aalborg  University,  DK-9220  Aalborg, 
Denmark;  t:  45-9635-9169;  f:  45-9815-7887. 

November  11-13,  1999 — The  Eighth  International 
Symposium  and  Book  Fair  on  English  Teaching: 
Teaching  Languages  and  Cultures  for  the  New  Era, 
sponsored  by  ETA-ROC  and  to  be  held  at  National 
Taiwan  Normal  University,  Taipei,  Taiwan.  For  in- 
formation, see  the  website  at  http://140.114.123.98/ 
~cst/eta/index.htm  or  contact  Johanna  E.  Katchen 
(katchen@FL.nthu.edu. tw);  Dept,  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, National  Tsing  Hua  University,  Hsinchu 
300433,  Taiwan  ROC;  f:  886-3-5718977. 

Calls  For  Papers/Posters 
(in  order  of  deadlines) 

November  1,  1999  (for  July  9-14,  2000) — 7th  Interna- 
tional Pragmatics  Conference  (IPrA):  Cognition  in 
Language  Use,  in  Budapest,  Hungary.  Proposals  most 
desired  for  data  papers  concerning  the  role  of  percep- 
tion and  representation,  memory  and  planning,  and 
metalinguistic  awareness,  but  also  welcome  are  those 
concerning  any  topic  of  interest  to  pragmatics  in  its 
widest  sense  as  a cognitive,  social,  and  cultural 
perspective  on  language  and  communication.  Many 
more  details  at  ipra-www.uia.ac.be/ipra/  or  contact 
the  IPrA  Secretariat;  P.O.  Box  33  (Antwerp  11),  B- 
2018  Antwerp,  Belgium;  t/f:  32-3-230  55  74; 
ipra@uia.ua.ac.be 

December  1,  1999  (for  September  15-16 , 2000)  — The 
Second  Symposium  on  Second  Language  Writing,  to 
be  held  at  Purdue  University,  Indiana,  USA.  Proposals 
for  papers  or  poster  sessions  are  invited  on  any  topic 
related  to  second  language  writing,  but  especially 
welcome  are  those  focusing  on  second  or  foreign 
languages  other  than  English,  English  as  a foreign 
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language,  and  instructional  contexts  other  than  higher 
education.  Proposals  from  nonnative  speakers  of  En- 
glish are  strongly  encouraged.  Details  at  icdweb. 
cc.purdue.edu/~silvat/symposium/2000/.  Contacts: 
Paul  Kei  Matsuda  (pmatsuda@purdue.edu)  or  Tony 
Silva;  Department  of  English,  1356  Heavilon  Hall, 
Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  IN  47907-1356, 
USA;  t:  1-765-494-3769. 

Reminders — Conferences 

October  7-9,  1999 — Cultural  Awareness  in  the  ELT 
Classroom,  IATEFL  sponsored  by  Brazil's  First  Inter- 
national Conference,  at  the  Rio  Atlantico  Hotel, 
Copacabana,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Contact:  IATEFL  Brazil, 
Tania  Dutra  e Mello  (tania@culturainglesa.org.br); 
Rua  Sao  Clemente,  258-40,  andar,  22260-000,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 

October  7-9,  1999 — The  Second  Biennial  Interna- 
tional Feminism(s)  and  Rhetoric(s)  Conference — 
Challenging  Rhetorics:  Cross-Disciplinary  Sites  of 
Feminist  Discourse,  sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
Interdisciplinary  Studies  of  Writing  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  Featured  speakers  include  Deborah 
Cameron,  Robin  Lakoff  and  Suzette  Haden-Elgin. 
For  more  information,  go  to  femrhet.cla.umn.edu/ 
or  email  Hildy  Miller,  Associate  Director,  Center  for 
Interdisciplinary  Studies  of  Writing;  mille299 
@tc. umn.edu;  t:  1-612-626-7639;  f:  1-612-626-7580. 

October  14-17,  1999— New  WAVE  28:  The  28th  An- 
nual Conference  on  New  Ways  of  Analyzing  Varia- 
tion, sponsored  by  York  University  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Keynote 
addresses  by  D.  Cameron,  W.  Labov  and  D.  Sankoff. 
More  information  at  momiji.arts-dlll.yorku.ca/ 
linguistics/NWAVE/NWAVE-28.html.  Inquiries  to 
newwave@yorku.ca  or  NWAVE,  c/o  DLLL,  South  561 
Ross  Building,  4700  Keele  Street,  York  University, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M3J  1P3. 

October  15-24, 1999 — Fifteenth  International  Chain 
Conference:  EFL  Methodology , Classroom  Interac- 
tion/Management and  Research  Issues,  sponsored 
by  the  Society  of  Pakistan  English  Language  Teach- 
ers (SPELT).  Contact:  Mohsin  Tejani  at  server 
@cliftonl. khi.sdnpk.undp.org;  t:  92-21-514531; 
t/f:  92-21-5676307. 

December  5,  1999 — Class- 
room Practice:  Forging 
New  Directions,  a one-day 
JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini- 
Conference  at  Komazawa 
University.  Website  at 
http://home.att.ne.jp/ 
gold/db/tmmc.  Contact: 

David  Brooks,  JALT  West 
Tokyo  Chapter  Program 
Chair;  t/f:  042-335-8049; 
dbrooks@planetall.com 
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STREET  SPEAK 

= STUDENT  BOOK  1=  The  first  classroom  series  on  essential 


If  you  said  to  a non-native  speaker,  "Get 
me  a sand  with. .and  step  on  it!"  you  might 
just  get  two  flattened  pieces  of  bread 
covered  with  footprints. 

But  not  if  they've  studied  Street  Speak! 


Slang  and  idioms  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
English  language.  Street  Speak  explores 
some  of  the  most  common  American  slang 
and  idioms,  words  that  are  actively  used  and 
understood  by  virtually  every  American.  This 
exciting  new  classroom  series  teaches 
American  English  the  way  it  is  really  spoken. 
Students  are  kept  active  and  involved  U 

through  each  lesson  with  a variety  of 
dialogues,  activities  and  hundreds  of 
whimsical  illustrations. 

Street  Speak  Student  Book  1 

PRICE ¥1,980 


American  slang  and  idioms. 


Please  send  me  a sample  copy  of  Street  Speak. 

Name:  School  Name: 


Address: 


Number  of 
Students: 


Tel: 


Fax: 


E-mail: 


3 available  from 


The  English 
Resource 


1 5-1 5-2 F Matsugae-Cho,  Sagamihara-Shi,  Kanagawa-Ken  Japan  228-0813 
=f  228-081 3 1 5-1 5-2F 

TEL:  042-744-8898/FAX:  042-744-8897/Free  Dial  Fax:  0120-74-4890 
E-mail:  orders@englishresource.com/info@englishresource.com 
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JIC 


Job  Information  Center/ 

Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole  & natsue  duggan 

Welcome  again  to  the  Job  Information  Center.  There  is  a new 
web  site,  www.jobsinjapan.com/want-ads.htm,  to  add  to  the 
list  this  month.  It  does  list  university  positions,  so  give  it  a 
look  if  you  are  interested. 

And,  don't  forget  to  come  and  visit  the  JIC  at  JALT99  in 
Maebashi  this  month.  You  can  submit  resumes  directly  to 
advertisers,  arrange  interviews  at  the  conference  with  some 
advertisers,  network,  and  just  generally  check  things  out. 

Employers  can  set  up  interviews,  collect  resumes,  adver- 
tise, and  have  access  to  a pool  of  extremely  qualified  lan- 
guage-teaching professionals.  If  your  school  or  company 
would  like  to  advertise  at  the  conference,  please  get  in  touch 
with  Peter  Balderston,  the  JIC  JALT99  conference  contact,  at 
baldy@gol.com  or  203  Akuhaitsu,  105-1  Iwanami,  Susono- 
shi  410-1101  before  October  8. 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please  fax  or 
email  Bettina  Begole,  Job  Information  Center,  at 
begole@po.harenet.ne.jp  or  call  0857-87-0858.  The  notice 
should  be  received  before  the  15th  of  the  month,  two  months 
before  publication,  and  contain  the  following  information: 
City  and  prefecture,  name  of  institution,  title  of  position, 
whether  full-  or  part-time,  qualifications,  duties,  salary  and 
benefits,  application  materials,  deadline,  and  contact  infor- 
mation. (Please  note  that  both  JIC  contact  data  in  the  April 
Directory  Supplement  are  out  of  date.) 


Chiba-ken — The  Department  of  English  at  Kanda 
University  of  International  Studies  is  seeking  a full- 
time professor,  associate  professor,  or  lecturer  begin- 
ning in  April  2000.  The  level  of  appointment  will  be 
based  on  the  applicant's  education  and  experience. 
Qualifications:  Native-speaker  English  competency, 
with  at  least  one  year  university  teaching  experience 
in  Japan;  MA  (PhD  strongly  preferred)  including 
academic  qualifications  in  one  of  the  following 
areas:  Applied  linguistics,  speech  communication/ 
communication  studies,  American  studies,  British 
studies,  American  literature,  or  British  literature. 
Duties:  Teach  English,  content  courses;  administra- 
tive responsibilities.  Salary  & Benefits:  Three-year 
contract;  salary  dependent  on  age,  education,  and 
experience.  Application  Materials:  CV  (request  of- 
ficial form  from  the  university);  two  letters  of  recom- 
mendation; abstracts  of  dissertation/thesis  and 
publications;  a copy  of  dissertation/thesis  and  publi- 
cations; a copy  of  diplomas  and/or  transcripts  indicat- 
ing date  of  graduation  (undergraduate  and  graduate); 
one-page  (A4)  description  of  university  teaching  expe- 
rience, with  reference  to  class  size  and  level,  specific 
courses,  objectives,  and  textbooks.  Contact:  Yasushi 
Sekiya,  Chair;  Department  of  English,  Kanda  Univer- 
sity of  International  Studies,  1-4-1  Wakaba,  Mihama- 
ku,  Chiba  261-0014;  t/f:  043-273-2588.  : 

Ehime-ken — The  Business  Administration  Faculty, 
Matsuyama  University  is  seeking  a full-time  EFL 


instructor  to  begin  April  1,  2000.  Qualifications: 
Native-speaker  competency  with  an  MA  in  TEFL/ 
TESL/TESOL;  knowledge  of  Japan  and  or  experience 
in  teaching  Japanese  university  students  would  be 
helpful.  Duties:  Teach  six  90-minute  classes  per 
week.  Salary  & Benefits:  Two-year  non-renewable 
contract,  salary  of  approximately  4,300,000  yen  per 
year,  airfare  to  and  from  Matsuyama,  partial  pay- 
ment of  health  insurance,  and  630,000  yen  for 
research.  Application  Materials:  Resume,  tran- 
scripts, copy  of  diploma,  and  up  to  three  publica- 
tions (these  will  not  be  returned).  Deadline: 
November  5,  1999.  Contact:  Dean  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration Faculty;  Matsuyama  University,  4-2 
Bunkyo-cho,  Matsuyama  790-8578  (no  email  or 
telephone  inquiries,  please). 

Hyogo-ken — The  Language  Center  at  Kwansei  Gakuin 
University  in  Nishinomiya  is  seeking  a full-time 
contract  instructor  of  English  as  a foreign  language. 
Qualifications:  MA  in  TESOL  or  applied  linguistics. 
Duties:  Teach  ten  90-minute  classes  per  week  in  an 
intensive  English  program  for  selected  university 
students.  Salary  & Benefits:  5,200,000  yen  per  year, 
research  allowance,  subsidized  furnished  housing, 
two-year  contract  renewable  for  two  more  years. 
Application  Materials:  Resume;  two  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation; one  copy  of  diploma(s);  written  state- 
ment of  applicant's  view  on  teaching  and  career 
objectives  (one  to  two  pages);  a five-  to  ten-minute 
videotaped  segment  of  actual  teaching.  Deadline: 
January  10,  2000.  Contact:  Acting  Director;  Lan- 
guage Center,  Kwansei  Gakuin  University,  1-1-155 
Uegahara,  Nishinomiya  662-8501;  t:  0798-54-6131; 
f:  0798-51-0909;  tkanzaki@kwansei.ac.jp; 
www.kwansei.ac.jp/LanguageCenter/IEP. 

Kanagawa-ken — Keio  SFC  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  in  Fujisawa-shi  is  looking  for  two  full-time 
English  teachers  to  begin  April  1,  2000.  Qualifica- 
tions: MA  in  TESOL  or  related  field,  native-speaker 
competency  with  conversational  Japanese  and  junior 
or  senior  high  school  experience  preferred.  Duties: 
Teach  18  hours/week,  16  core  courses  and  two  elec- 
tives; five-day  work  week;  shared  homeroom  respon- 
sibilities; other  duties.  Salary  & Benefits:  One-year 
contract,  renewable  annually  up  to  three  years.  Salary 
based  on  age  and  qualifications;  commuting  and  book 
allowance;  optional  health  insurance  plan;  furnished 
apartments  close  to  school  available  for  rent  (no  key 
money).  Application  Materials:  Cover  letter,  CV, 
transcripts  from  all  post-secondary  schools  attended, 
copies  of  teaching  certificates  and  degrees,  details  of 
publications  and  presentations,  if  any,  and  at  least  one 
letter  of  recommendation  from  a recent  employer 
and/or  a professor  in  TESOL.  Deadline:  October  15, 
1999.  Contact:  Santina  Sculli;  English  Department, 
Keio  Sho nan- Fujisawa  Junior  and  Senior  High  School, 
5466  Endo,  Fujisawa-shi,  Kanagawa-ken  252-0816;  t: 
0466-47-5111x2823;  f:  0466-47-5078. 
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Kyoto — Kyoto  Nishi  High  School  is  looking  for  a full- 
time EFL  teacher  to  begin  April  1,  2000.  Qualifica- 
tions: Native-speaker  competency,  with  degree/ 
diploma  in  TEFL,  literature,  or  education.  Ability  to 
speak  Japanese  is  preferred.  Position  requires  a mini- 
mum two-year  commitment.  Duties:  Teach  at  least 
13  classes  per  five-day  week  in  an  integrated  content- 
based  program  including  reading,  writing,  listening, 
and  speaking  in  the  international  course;  speaking/ 
listening  in  other  courses;  other  responsibilities  in- 
clude team  curriculum  planning,  committee  work, 
overseas  chaperoning,  homeroom  responsibilities 
from  second  year,  other  school  activities.  Salary  & 
Benefits:  Salary  based  on  experience  (270,000- 

300.000  per  month);  bonus  of  three  months  gross 
salary  the  first  year,  increasing  by  one  month  each 
year  to  a six  month  maximum;  transportation;  hous- 
ing allowance  based  on  marital  status;  visa  sponsor- 
ship. Application  Materials:  Resume,  three 
references,  two  letters  of  recommendation,  and  state- 
ment of  purpose.  Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact:  Lori 
Zenuk-Nishide;  Kyoto  Nishi  High  School,  Course  of 
International  and  Cultural  Studies,  37  Naemachi 
Yamanouchi,  Ukyo-ku,  Kyoto  615-0074;  t:  075-321- 
0712;  f:  075-322-7733;  l_nishid@kufs.ac.jp. 

Niigata-ken — Keiwa  College,  a four-year,  coeduca- 
tional, liberal  arts  college  with  about  1000  students 
in  Shibata  is  seeking  two  or  three  full-time  visiting 
instructors  to  begin  April  1,  2000.  Qualifications: 
MA  in  TESL  or  related  field,  or  certificate  in  TESL/ 
ESL;  teaching  experience.  Duties:  Teach  university- 
level  English  language  classes  in  a skills-based,  coor- 
dinated curriculum;  20  teaching  hours  per  week; 
about  seven  months  per  year.  Salary  & Benefits: 

250.000  yen  per  month,  12  months  per  year;  subsi- 
dized, furnished  housing  near  campus;  health  insur- 
ance; transportation  and  shipping  expenses  to  Niigata 
will  be  provided;  two-year  contract.  Application 
Materials:  Cover  letter,  resume  highlighting  teach- 
ing experience,  copy  of  degree/diploma,  letters  of 
reference.  Deadline:  October  30,  1999.  Contact:  Joy 
Williams,  Coordinator;  English  Language  Program, 
Keiwa  College,  1270  Tomizuka,  Shibata-shi,  Niigata 
957-8585;  t/f:  0254-26-3646.  Short-listed  candidates 
will  be  contacted  for  interviews. 

Niigata-ken — The  Japanese  language  program  of  the 
International  University  of  Japan  in  Yamato-machi  is 
seeking  a full-time  assistant  professor  to  begin  April  1, 
2000.  Qualifications:  MA  in  relevant  field,  with  at 
least  four  years  teaching  experience  at  the  university 
level.  Duties:  Teach  all  levels  of  Japanese  language 
courses  to  graduate  students  of  international  relations 
and  international  management  (MBA);  curriculum 
development;  materials  development;  testing;  tutori- 
als; and  committee  work.  English  proficiency  and  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  and  team-teachware  desirable. 
Salary  & Benefits:  One-year  contract,  renewable  sub- 
ject to  performance  and  budget;  salary  and  bonuses 


based  on  university  scale.  Application  Materials: 
Letter  of  application;  CV;  three  letters  of  reference 
with  telephone,  fax,  and  email  contact  information; 
and  other  applicable  material.  Deadline:  October  15, 
1999.  Contact:  Taiji  Fujimura,  Chair;  Search  Commit- 
tee, Japanese  Language  Program,  International  Uni- 
versity of  Japan,  Yamato-machi,  Minami  Uonuma-gun, 
Niigata-ken  949-7277;  f:  0257-79-4441;  jlp@iuj.ac.jp; 
www.iuj.ac.jp. 

Niigata-ken — The  International  University  of  Japan 
in  Yamato-machi  is  seeking  a full-time  assistant 
professor  in  EFL  beginning  April  1,  2000.  Qualifica- 
tions: MA  in  TEFL/TESL  or  applied  linguistics,  at 
least  five  years  teaching  experience  at  the  university 
level,  and  teaching  and  administrative  experience  in 
intensive  English  programs.  Duties:  Teach  12-15 
hours  per  week;  teach  graduate-level  students  study- 
ing international  management,  relations,  or  devel- 
opment. Also,  curriculum  development  and  course 
design,  course  coordination  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  committee  duties  are  included.  Salary  & 
Benefits:  Gross  annual  income  around  six  million 
yen;  research  funding;  one-year  contract,  renewable 
subject  to  performance  and  budget.  Application 
Materials:  Cover  letter  highlighting  qualifications, 
experience,  and  research,  and  describing  current 
employment  status  and  situation,  along  with  rea- 
sons for  applying;  detailed  resume  including  qualifi- 
cations, teaching  and  other  professional  experience, 
research;  and  the  names  and  contact  information  of 
two  (preferably  three)  references.  Deadline:  As  soon 
as  possible.  Contact:  Ms.  Mitsuko  Nakajima;  Inter- 
national University  of  Japan,  Yamato-machi,  Niigata- 
ken  949-7277;  iep@iuj.ac.jp.  Short-listed  candidates 
will  be  contacted  in  time  for  autumn  interviews. 

Tokyo-to — The  Department  of  Economics  at  Daito 
Bunka  University  is  seeking  an  English-speaking 
contract  lecturer  beginning  in  April  2000.  Qualifica- 
tions: MA  in  TEFL/TESL,  economics,  or  related  areas. 
Duties:  Five-day  attendance  in  office,  mainly  in 
Higashimatsuyama,  per  week;  teach  eight  90-minute 
English  lessons  per  week;  assist  with  testing  and 
curriculum  planning;  advise  on  exchange  programs; 
other  engagements  related  to  English  teaching.  Sal- 
ary & Benefits:  Salary  from  approximately  3,500,000 
to  5,250,000  yen  per  year  before  taxes,  depending  on 
experience  and  education;  yearly  salary  increase 
scheduled;  Japanese  health  insurance;  two-year  con- 
tract renewable  twice  for  one-year  extensions.  Ap- 
plication Materials:  Resume;  publications; 
reference(s);  photo;  cover  letter.  Please  write  "Appli- 
cation for  the  post  in  the  Department  of  Economics" 
on  the  envelope.  Deadline:  November  1,  1999. 
Contact:  Norio  Yoshida;  Faculty  of  Economics,  Daito 
Bunka  University,  1-9-1  Takashimadaira,  Itabashi, 
Tokyo  175-8571;  t:  03-5399-7326. 

Tokyo-to — Clarke  Consulting  Group  of  Tokyo  is  seek- 
ing a full-time  trainer/consultant.  Qualifications: 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CHICAGO  in  Japan 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  in  the  HUMANITIES 

http://humanities.uchicago.edu/humanities/japan 


• highest  quality  all  courses  taught  by  Chicago  professors 


• highest  standards 

• interdisciplinary 

• genuine  degree 


as  rigorous  as  in  all  other  University  programs 


Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences 
same  M.A.  degree  as 
given  to  all  University 
of  Chicago  students 


2-year  program 


> convenient  times 
& location 

•application  deadline 


half  of  required  courses 
taught  in  Tokyo,  other 
half  in  Chicago 

evenings  and  Saturdays 
Nichibei  Kaiwa  Gakuin,  Tokyo 

1 February  2000 


required  tests 


non-native  English  speakers  TOEFL?  580 
native  English  speakers  GRE®scores 


Calender  of  the  Program  of  Study  (2000-2002) 

Phase  1 Students  are  required  to  take  three  core  courses  in  Japan,  two  elective  courses  in  Chicago. 

Summer  2000:  July  - Aug.  Tokyo  1 Core  course:  "Modes  of  Discourse  and  Structures  of  Response" 

Fall  2000:  Oct.  - Dec.  Tokyo  1 Core  course:  "Issues  and  Texts:  Strategies  of  Interpretation" 

Winter  2001 : Jan.  - March  Tokyo  1 Core  course:  "Perspectives  in  Social  Science  Analysis" 

Summer  2001 : July  - Aug.  Chicago  2 Elective  courses,  M.A.  thesis  Workshop 

Phase  2 The  remaining  3 elective  courses  can  be  taken  in  Japan,  in  Chicago,  or  in  both  locations. 

Fall  2001:  Sept.  - Nov.  Tokyo 
Winter  2002:  Jan.  - March  Tokyo 
Summer  2002:  July  - Aug.  Chicago 
Fall  2002:  Oct.  - Dec.  Tokyo 

Winter  2003:  Jan.  - March  Tokyo 


ORIENTATIONS  (reserved  seat  ng  only) 

October  16  (Sat)  13:30,  November  19  (Fri)  19:00,  and  November  27  (Sat)  13:30 

The  University  of  Chicago- Japan  Office  Nichibei  Kaiwa  Gakuin/I  EC 
y_21  Yotsuya,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0004  0(03)  3359-9621 

cKJl 


1 Elective  course 

1 Elective  course 

2 Elective  courses 

1 Elective  course  M‘A‘ thesis  submission 

1 Elective  course 
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Fluency  in  Korean  and  English,  three  years  intercul- 
tural  training  (not  language)  or  advanced  intercul- 
tural  academic  degree,  familiarity  with  corporate 
work  environment.  Duties:  Training/consulting  in 
intercultural  relations  and  communications.  Salary 
& Benefits:  As  appropriate  to  candidate.  Applica- 
tion Materials:  Resume  and/or  cover  letter.  Dead- 
line: Open.  Contact:  J.  David  Boyle,  Director;  f: 
03-3468-3956. 

Toyama-ken — Toyama  School  of  Business  in  Kosugi  is 
looking  for  a full-time  teacher  for  general  studies  and 
English.  Qualifications:  Native-speaker  competency 
in  English  with  ESL  qualifications,  MA  in  history, 
and  computer  skills.  Duties:  Teach  in  the  general 
studies  course  and  the  intensive  English  course. 
Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  based  on  school  wage  scale; 
benefits  will  be  covered  by  the  private  school  union. 
Application  Materials:  Resume  and  copy  of  MA 
diploma.  Deadline:  October  15, 1999.  Contact:  David 
Horsley;  Toyama  School  of  Business,  576  Sanga, 
Kosugi-cho,  Toyama-ken  939-0341;  t:  0766-55-3737; 
f:  0766-55-0757. 

Web  Comer 

Here  are  a variety  of  sites  with  information  relevant  to 
teaching  in  Japan. 

You  can  receive  the  most  recent  JIC  job  listings  by 
email  at  begole@po.harenet.ne.jp. 
www.jobsinjapan.com/want-ads.htm 


Information  for  those  seeking  university  positions 
(not  a job  list)  at  www.voicenet.co.jp/~davald/ 
univquestions.html. 

ELT  News  at  www.eltnews.com. 

JALT  Online  homepage  at  langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/ 
jalt/index.html.  "Jobs"  section  at  langue. hyper. 
chubu.ac.jp/jalt/features/jobs.html. 

Sophia  Applied  Linguistics  Circle  (Japanese  site)  at 
www.asahi-net.or.jp/~jg8t-fjt/bulletin.htm. 

Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a Job  at 
www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html. 

ESL  Job  Center  on  the  Web  at  www.pacificnet.net/ 
-sperling/jobcenter.html. 

Ohayo  Sensei  at  www.wco.com/~ohayo/.  . 

NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information  Sys- 
tems ) career  information  at  nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp. 

The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job  Cen- 
tre at  www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl. 

EFL  in  Asia  at  www.geocities.com/Tokyo/Flats/7947/ 
eflasia.htm.  www.englishresource.com. 

The  Language  Teacher  Job  Information  Center 
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English  Language  Teaching 

Cambridge  University  Press,  a leading  international  educational  publisher,  is  developing  English  Language 
Teaching  materials  for  the  Japan  market.  Applications  are  invited  for  the  positions  of 

• Commissioning  Editor 

• Editor 

These  are  new  positions,  and  are  of  central  importance  to  our  aim  of  building  a high-quality  list  of  publications 
for  adult  and  school-age  learners  in  Asia.  Both  positions  will  involve  liaising  with  authors,  freelance  editors, 
designers,  piloters,  etc.,  and  will  require  extended  periods  of  travel.  The  principal  working  base  may  be  either  in 
Tokyo  or  in  the  CUP  East  Asia  headquarters  in  Singapore. 

Candidates  must  be  self-motivated  and  well-organized.  They  must  be  fluent  in  English;  fluency  in  Japanese  will 
be  an  important  asset.  They  must  have  either  teaching  or  editorial  experience,  as  well  as  a knowledge  of  the 
current  ELT  scene.  For  the  post  of  Commissioning  Editor  they  are  likely  to  have  all  three. 

Please  apply  in  writing  before  30  October  1999,  including  a resume,  to 

James  Hursthouse,  ELT  Manager,  Cambridge  University  Press  Japan, 

2F  Kenkyusha  Building,  2-9  Kanda  Surugadai,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  101-0062 

We  regret  that  resumes  will  not  be  returned. 
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Membership  Information 

jalt  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for 
the  exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field. 
jalt,  formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  3,500.  There  are  currently  38  jalt  chapters  and  1 affiliate 
chapter  throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  tesol  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of 
Other  Languages)  and  a branch  of  iatefl  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 
Publications  — jalt  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on 
professional  concerns;  the  semi-annual  jalt  Journal;  jalt  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  jalt  Applied  Materials 
(a  monograph  series). 

Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  jalt  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or 
bi-monthly  basis  in  each  jalt  chapter,  and  Special  Interest  Groups,  SiGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest,  jalt  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Miyazaki,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama, 
Okinawa,  Omiya,  Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata, 
Yamaguchi,  Yokohama,  Kumamoto  (affiliate). 

SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Material  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video; 
Other  Language  Educators  (affiliate);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (affiliate);  Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education 
(affiliate),  jalt  members  can  join  as  many  SiGs  as  they  wish  for  a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  jalt  Research 
Grants  Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships 
(¥5,000)  are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000), 
available  to  two  individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  jalt  publication.  Group 
Memberships  (¥6, 500/person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each 
publication  is  provided  for  every  five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  jalt  meeting,  by  using 
the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubin  furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher , or  by  sending  an  International 
Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge),  a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank), 
or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office.  Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership 
fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  jalt@gol.com 
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Sound  Bytes 


Addison  Wesley  Longman  and  Prentice  Hall  ELT 
are  now  known  as 

Pearson  Education  Japan 


Listening  for  the  21st  Century! 


LISTENINGS  include  mini-lectures, 
conversations,  radio  broadcasts,  voice  mail.... 

SOUND/STRESS  intonation  pattern 
discrimination 

ACTIVITIES  to  boost  vocabulary  and  expand 
cross-cultural  awareness 

OPTIONAL  speaking  activities  at  the  end  of 
each  content  unit 


<v 

*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of:  Sound  Bytes  □ Book  1 Q Book  2 
to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 

Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address  : Home  □ School  □ 

Tel : Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach  : 


20th 

TOKYO  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  BOOK  FAIR 

1 0^ 30 a (±j  11 :00-18:30  0ct,30 (Sat)  | 
1 0 jg  3 1 H (H)  io:oo-i7:a«  prt.3 1 (Sun)  £ 

bY  J'R'-  K7“  N>F^^DIl7J\if§  Sunshine  City,  Ikebukuro 


\ mrmoy?  K/t-cxr  \ I 

► S*^tCct€>60gi(D7,U-tz>71-'>3>  : 

mm&t&WLttmimmmmt  mwm 

!S]feE^f3|SJ-p§,  ftfW0l$li*ieti-CS£T,> 

ff8tt0B9toMRfcA#*fci«Cfcft''C*.  mttm 

VIZ  JiSfiSF©?-  +•  >7,0 

<0  ')X-yi/\  >J-?4  % 

ttX.  3S£»£.  $— 74%. 

cak  star-xmia.  ®t ty-A  mmmmmt 

£fl*=*Ba>ig«£  | 

Organizers:  Association  of  ELT  Publishers ] 

• Cambridge  University  Press 

• DynEd  Japan  0 McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

0 Macmillan  Language  House  # Meynard  Publishing  Ltd. 

0 Oxford  University  Press  # Penguin  Books  Japan 
0 Pearson  Education  Japan  • International  Thomson  Publishing  Japan 


/ Advice  on  top-quality  US/UK  textbooks  by 
\ specialists  in  teaching  English 

► 60  presentations  by  prominent  authors  and  editors: 
Detailed  explanation  on  the  contents  of  the  latest  ELT 
materials  and  how  to  use  them.  Ample  time  and  opportunities 
for  all  those  questions  you've  always  wanted  to  ask. 


► You  can't  afford  to  miss  this  comprehensive  ELT 
exhibition: 

Displays  by  major  US/UK  ELT  publishers.  It's  a good  time 
to  find  out  about  recent  trends  in  ELT  teaching  and  publishing 
and  to  select  your  materials. 


► Wide  range  of  ELT  for  children  to  adults: 

English  conversation,  listening,  reading,  composition, 
grammar,  business  English,  tests,  audio,  video,  CAI,  songs 
and  games,  referene  books  for  teachers-plenty  of  ELT! 


BIS 

Booksellers: 


0liy*?"j'7-b>5-  •AK?7?X 
• YOHAN 
07v?iz7-E  Jll 


— — 

jggg  • The  Association  of  English  Teachers  of  Children  (AETC) 

Sponsors:  ' • JALT(±!SS$l5t1f$I)  • B*^fi*£l£1f¥£(JASTEC) 

U At&x? (JBIA) 

•HEr3£>'Jiil£:£  (The  Japan  Foundation) 

0ti&0tt7JW  (English  Journal) 

•*t7hv+-t4  mmm 


tflfl 

Supporters: 


■ tf  > '>  -V  Y > '>  x < £ V 


■ tf  > v -v  Y > v x t 


teTatjasBTOWjffiaK  /rr\ 
Yuraku  cho-llne,  (y) 
Higashi  ikebukuro  Sta.  VLX 


For  further  information:  03-3365-9002  (Pearson  Education  Japan) 
03-3295-5875  (Cambridge  University  Press) 


The  Japan  Association  for  Language  Teaching 


ISSN  0289-7938 

¥950 
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The  Pre-service  Training  of  Japanese  Teachers  of  English 

- Suzanne  Yonesaka 

(A  Consideration  of  the  Method  of  Teacher  Education  in 
Pre-service  Education,  Kizuka  Masataka) 

Fostering  Communication  Among  Teachers  in  Pre-service 
Training  Sessions  - Timothy  Stewart 

Restoring  an  Equal  Balance:  The  Beneficial  Effects  of  Taking  a 
Non-judgmental  Approach  to  Administrative  Observations 

- Gregor  D.  Smart 

Developing  Naturally  - Keith  Richards 

Taking  a Walk  on  the  WILD-er  Side  of  Teacher  Development 

- Alan  Mackenzie 


a chapter  in  your  life 
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FIRSTHAND  Access 
FIRSTHAND  Success 


Addison  Wesley  Longman  and  Prentice  Hall  ELT 
are  now  known  as 

Pearson  Education  Japan 


Fully  revised  and  updated! 


FREE  self-study  audio  CD  available 

MOTIVATING  pairwork  and  listening 
activities 

INTERNET  support  (www.efcafe.com) 

INTERLEAVED  Teacher’s  Manual  with 
photocopiable  activities  and  quizzes 


JV 

♦Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of  □ Firsthand  Access  Gold  □ Firsthand  Success  Gold 
to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 

Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address  : Home  □ School  □ 

Tel : Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach  : 


mu  ' 

■iixf.ty 


Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be  typed, 
double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper,  with  three 
centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts  should  fol- 
low the  American  Psychological  Association 
(apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The  Language 
Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  edit 
all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity,  with- 
out prior  notification  to  authors.  Deadlines: 
as  indicated  below. 

(i,  7 -~f 

i Uf27^, 

1 IWffail,  «pUfit5eLJ^ 
i)\  o < tz£^0 

The  Language  Teacher  (i,  American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  (OX  9 T blzQtoX^'il'o  BA*u 

tz  Ht&X  Jto  EJ]  (O  (i , The  Language 

TeacherO ) A #S§  E$*  < £ £ 

tto 

X\  rT*<«s^o  r# 

0,  8«l!fcLfc0  + *£fcrtf*»Ji+o 

Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-head- 
ings (bold-faced  or  italics ) used  throughout 
for  the  convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies 
are  required.  The  author's  name,  affiliation, 
and  contact  details  should  appear  on  only 
one  of  the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150 
words,  biographical  information  of  up  to  100 
words,  and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  draw- 
ings should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of 
paper.  Send  all  three  copies  to  Malcolm 
Swanson. 

■CHkfefcEL,  atfrLTfc 

WELT < rtfSn.  #,  ©Ufrlt* 
fctt*MW-e*ft-rnaaiL*oitT  < /£& 
v\>  flii,  ©:l, 

7u •> t:-* 

U,  Li  to 

m n<o?4b)u,  *#-0f®«f»oD—^$»E,  150 
7-  KJttrt©3££3?§r,  1007-  K&rtOiMO-lni© 
'££  jgCfcfc®*® Oaf-  2 

SB,  8t3»t0^89«^«-U*3jS^  </fS^0  &^<A 
ft,  tfSSritoeLito 

Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to 
1,500  words  must  be  informed  and  of  current 
concern  to  professionals  in  the  language 
teaching  field.  Send  submissions  to  Bill  Lee. 

ttU,  35SSO  MMK  ■ I?rJ®«IK!©n-v 
^*E,  £»Sr*EAU  B*g§IBft$C££»> 
</i£vs 

o 2 * nmvisu&invto 

Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  inter- 
viewing a well  known  professional  in  the 
field,  please  consult  the  editor  first. 

r*T£AJ  4's? 

fcf  a.  - £ S ii h EC  B ASSIST#  tc  rfflifc  < fi  S vs 

Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  tlt  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
15th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publi- 


cation, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate.  TLT 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known 
to  the  editor. 

The  Language  Teacher 

**»■*<  /i£v>0  fi$uifooo^ja 
ft,  «tt*r*8fc4**3-©*ff/i©3 

*^tiroi5QCQ««©#*apc+.  mm#** 
**iWt+* 
Ri:*UWff©StJa*«ia 

Li  to 

Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attend- 
ing an  international  or  regional  conference 
and  are  able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500 
words,  please  contact  the  editor. 

mxt  o 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to 
replicate  your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send 
submissions  to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 

5 At* to 

*>eo, 

it^L  SIT.  ifcliMF 

1C, 

£E,  2007- K*SJK<0&;fcgg£EAL,  My 

Share  ©&&££&!)  < /i£v>0 

to 

Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not 
publish  unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Pub- 
lishers' Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submis- 
sion guidelines  and  the  Book  Reviews  editor 
for  permission  to  review  unlisted  materials. 
ftff-Cto  MJiLT, 

Publishers  Review  Copies  Liaison  tz 

£ v'0  5 fz,  HtfS  £ $ it , The  Language  Teacher  ic 
»*+*»=*&  6 !>'*■****«  fr*m&tz>tz 
#,  JJtflifl-  Book  Review  is Pfl < 

/i£v\> 

JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official 
JALT  organizational  activities  should  be  sent 
to  the  JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

JALTU  X <Mffi  LfcV'^j 

Its  JALT  News«ft#cr«ft<*?SV'0  ©©(*, 

miiRmms  at; 

JALT  News 

Special  Interest  Group  News.  JALT- 
recognised  Special  Interest  Groups  may  sub- 
mit a monthly  report  to  the  Special  Interest 
Group  News  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
JALT£I£go  Special  Interest  Group  T,  (OH 
SIGS  «jg#i:rHlK<fc* 

?v>,  mmts 
flt»OI5  0U  SIGS 

Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit 
a monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which 
should  (a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a 
title— usually  the  presentation  title,  (c)  have 
a by-line  with  the  presenter's  name,  (d) 
include  the  month  in  which  the  presenta- 


tion was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the 
reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  con- 
tact the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline: 
15th  of  the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publi- 
cation. 

ffltt 2tt*&4tt.  (b)  % 

&<0 

UtzfrtfftfrZmiZStoX  < tz?^'o  ttZs  (e)X* 
< tz*^\  ©ton.  mmr 
Ifrg i; i <02 <O15  0U  Chapter 
Reports  fiJUWtto  B*!5co$&£liChapter 

Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow 
the  precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT 
(i.e.,  topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee, 
and  other  information  in  order,  followed  by 
a brief,  objective  description  of  the  event). 
Maps  of  new  locations  can  be  printed  upon 
consultation  with  the  column  editor.  Meet- 
ings that  are  scheduled  for  the  first  week  of 
the  month  should  be  published  in  the  previ- 
ous month's  issue.  Announcements  or  re- 
quests for  guidelines  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chapter  Meetings  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of 
the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

3itt<0&&<On%\b*£Xto 
WfcLs  %&<om%s  bb$.  J m* 

n,  7T^f 

Jgft (A  fS!!jt*£3£<D[*3 

Chapter  Announcements  SSJfe# 

ry±S;</i? 

<0 15  B U Chapter  Announcements 
Tto 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participa- 
tion in/announcements  of  conferences,  col- 
loquia,  seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be 
posted  in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your 
announcements  of  up  to  150  words  to  the 
Bulletin  Board  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

jALTianoBI«eic  J:  *ffii  Lftfc  arofcfcife-fc, 
JALT, 

jftJfl-effiH  L t to  JALTJattOfflfcK  t h 

The  Language  Teacher  Si/  JALT 
li,  Z<D®(Ofc&<0\*l®£i%mti>Z.t  ltx& i 
A0  300 

lZbi>^<05t'nR<02Jj  n fffi<0l5B  C Bulletin  Board 
'tVfe,  Conference  Calendar fffl 
t:,  r 

^r§?<7l^li , Conference  Calendar  ff3 

LfB  < /i 

JlC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospec- 
tive employers  to  use  this  free  service  to 
locate  the  most  qualified  language  teachers 
in  Japan.  Contact  the  Job  Information  Cen- 
ter editor  for  an  announcement  form.  Dead- 
line for  submitting  forms:  15th  of  the  month 
two  months  prior  to  publication.  Publica- 
tion does  not  indicate  endorsement  of  the 
institution  by  j ALT.  It  is  the  position  of  the 
JALT  Executive  Board  that  no  positions- 
wanted  announcements  will  be  printed. 

fcftLfcV'tfli,  Job  Information 
Center/Positions  BS&^iCAnnouncement  Form 
*Ig*LT <Z5Sv\, 

(02 ij  ft  #J<Z>15B  t;  Job  Information  Cen- 
ter/Positions The  Language 

Teacher  RV1  JALTii,  Z(0ffi(0l££(0\*ir&$:i%Ui‘ 
tcH.  ) ALT 
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UP.  The  all-in-one  way  to  evaluate  and  prepare  your  students  for  TOEFL  Whether  you  are 
assessing  your  students'  skills  for  placement,  or  measuring  their  progress,  one  comprehensive 
test  makes  it  easy.  ITP  TOEFL  is  the  official  TOEFL  Institutional  Testing  Program  from  the  test 
specialists  at  ETS,  It  is  an  excellent  choice  for  predicting  performance  on  the  official  TOEFL 

test.  For  a flexible,  accurate,  and  economical  way  to  assess  /r^rcS Educational 
proficiency  in  English,  write  or  call  for  more  information.  /j,/  Testing  service 


(03)  5467-5520  • http://www.toefi.org  • toefl@ets.org  • Council  on  International  Education  Exchange  (CIEE) 
Cosmos  Aoyama  Bldg.  B1 , 5-53-67  Jingumae,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8355,  Japan 

ETS,  EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE,  TOEFL,  and  the  TOEFL  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Educational  Testing  Service. 

The  modernized  ETS  logo  is  a trademark  of  Educational  Testing  Service.  61998  ETS 
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JALT  Publications  Board  Chair  — William  Acton 

Nagaikegami  6410-1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi- 
ken  488-0872;  i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp 

Immediate  Past  Editor  — Laura  MacGregor 
Irimacho,  3-13-3-307,  Chofu-shi  182-0004; 
laura@tokyo.email.ne.jp 

Co-Editor  — Bill  Lee 

Faculty  of  Regional  Studies,  Gifu  University,  1-1 
Yanagido,  Gifu  501-1193;  f:  058-293-3118; 
wmlee@cc.gifu-u.ac.jp 

Co-Editor  — Malcolm  Swanson 

5-6-8  Maigaoka,  Kokura  Minami-ku,  Kitakyushu  802- 
0823;  t/f:  093-962-8430  (h);  malcolm@seafolk.ne.jp 

Japanese-Language  Editor  — &JIIR&  ( Kinugawa  Takao ) 

t 305-8577  O < tfrfi35££l-l-l  t/f:  0298- 

53-7477  (w);  kinugawa@intersc.tsukuba.ac.jp 

Japanese-Language  Associate  Editor  — 'i'SflEW 
(Ono  Masaki ) 

T305-8577  O<|fr|j^:£^l-M  i; 

t/f:  0298-53-7372  (w);  ono@sakura.cc.tsukuba.ac.jp 

Assistant  Editor  — Paul  Lewis 

602  New  Urban  Issha,  2-34  lssha,  Meito-ku, 

Nagoya  463-0093;  t/f:  052-709-1307  (h);  pndl@gol.com 

TLT  Online  Editor  — Bob  Gettings 

Hokusei  Gakuen  Women's  Junior  College,  Minami-4 
Nishi-17,  Chuo-ku,  Sapporo  064-0804;  t:  011-613-2488 
(h);  t:  011-561-7156  (w);  f:  011-513-7505  (w); 
gettings@sco.bekkoame.ne.jp 

Column  Editors 

A Chapter  in  Your  Life  — Joyce  Cunningham 
& Miyao  Mariko 

Joyce  Cunningham:  Faculty  of  Humanities,  Ibaraki  Uni- 
versity, 2-1-1  Bunkyo,  Mito  310-0056;  t:  029-228-8455; 
f:  029-228-8499;  English:  doycie@mito.ipc.ibaraki.ac.jp; 
B^I§:  mariko@cs.kasei.ac.jp 

My  Share  — Sandra  /.  Smith  & Oishi  Harumi 
Sandra  J.  Smith:  Suzugamine  Women's  College,  4-6-18 
Inokuchi,  Nishi-ku,  Hiroshima  733-8623;  t:  082-278-1103 
(w);  f:  082-277-0301  (w); 

English:  smith@suzugamine.ac.jp; 

B $on:  oishi@nagoya-wu.ac.jp 

Book  Reviews  — Katharine  Isbell  & Oda  Masaki 
Send  all  column  submissions  to  Katharine  Isbell: 

Miyazaki  International  College,  1405  Kano,  Kiyotake-cho, 
Miyazaki-gun  889-1605;  t:  0985-85-5931  (w); 
f:  0985-84-3396  (w);  kisbell@miyazaki-mic.ac.jp; 

B oda@lit.tamagawa.ac.jp 

Publishers'  Review  Copies  Liaison  — Angela  Ota 
West  Park  Communication  Services,  Funakoshi  957-6, 
Gosen-shi,  Niigata  959-1805;  t:  0250-41-1104;  f:  0250-41- 
1226;  angela@cocoa.ocn.ne.jp 

Letters  — Bill  Lee  (See  Editor)  & Koarai  Mikiya 
t/f:  011-614-5753  (h); 
ja8m-kari@asahi-net.or.jp 

SIG  Reports  — Robert  Long 
t:  093-833-5022;  f:  093-884-3400  (w); 
long@dhs.kyu  tech  .ac.jp 

Chapter  Reports  — Diane  Pelyk  & Nagano  Yoshiko 
Diane  Pelyk:  Fukumaru  Bldg.  10B,  4-2-30  Masaki  Naka-ku, 
Nagoya  460-0024;  t/f:  052-671-8232 
B ^Ip:  nagano97@pop.wa2.so-net.or.jp; 

English:  dmp@gol.com 


The  Language  Teacher 

Chapter  Meetings  — Tom  Memer 
1-55-17  Higiriyama,  Konan-ku,  Yokohama  233-0015; 
t/f:  045-822-6623  (w);  tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp 

JALT  News  — Thom  Simmons  & Sugino  Toshiko 
Thom  Simmons:  #303  Tanaka  Bldg.,  2-28-10  Morigaoka, 
Isogo-ku,  Yokohama  235-0024;  t/f:  045-845-8242; 
malang@gol.com; 

Sugino  Toshiko:  RXE2l345@nifty.ne.jp 
Bulletin  Board  — David  Dycus  & Saito  Makiko 
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Teacher  Development  Special  Issue:  Introduction 


The  tremendous  diversity  in  the  range  of  submissions  we  received  for  this  issue  reinforced  our  own  beliefs 
that  the  term  "teacher  development"  takes  on  a unique  meaning  for  each  teacher  and  teaching  context. 
The  feature  articles  presented  in  this  edition  do  indeed  span  a considerable  range.  For  example,  although 
"development"  has  become  the  more  popular  term,  the  issue  of  specific  "training"  as  part  of  a teacher's 
development  nonetheless  remains  important.  Current  pre-service  training  of  Japanese  teachers  of  English  is 
therefore  explicated  in  depth  by  Suzanne  Yonesaka  and  Masataka  Kizuka,  while  Tim  Stewart  investigates 
ways  to  enhance  teachers'  communication  patterns  through  both  pre-service  and  in-service  workshops. 
Classroom  observations  can  create  anxiety  for  many  teachers,  not  to  mention  administrators,  yet  in  Gregor 
Smart's  article  he  illustrates  how  non-judgmental  observation  can  successfully  be  practiced  even  within  a 
predominantly  judgmental  context.  Keith  Richards'  article,  on  the  other  hand,  focuses  on  an  action  research 
study  in  which  teachers  were  encouraged  to  discover  for  themselves  the  advantages  of  "developing  naturally" 
through  daily  exploration  of  their  regular  teaching.  Alan  Mackenzie  takes  this  approach  a step  further  when 
he  describes  an  experiment  in  cyberspace  which  takes  teacher  development  out  of  the  institutional  sphere 
completely  and  into  a realm  of  opportunity  to  pursue  development  purely  "for  development's  sake."  Finally, 
in  the  My  Share  section,  Julian  Edge,  perhaps  well-enough  known  as  to  need  no  introduction,  further  defines, 
and  refines,  his  system  of  Cooperative  Development,  an  approach  that  allows  us  to  explore  our  teaching  with 
a colleague  within  a unique  framework  for  speaking,  understanding,  and  development.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
your  journey  through  this  issue  will  be  as  enlightening  and  enjoyable  as  it  has  been  for  us. 

Guest  Editors:  Chris  Gallagher , International  Christian  University 
Nanci  Graves , Toyo  Women's  College 
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JALT  Central  Office  Research  Services 


Photocopy  Service 

On  request,  the  JALT  Central  Office  will  provide 
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Letters  to  TLT 


Having  Your  Cake  and  Eating  It,  Too 
Researching  Employment  Conditions  at  Japanese  Universities 


David  C.  Aldwinckle  is  correct  in  suggesting  that 
foreigners  considering  employment  at  Japanese 
universities  should  seek  answers  to  "10+  Questions  for 
Your  Next  University  Employer"  (TLT,  23  (7)  14-16). 
However,  I would  advise  against  asking  all  ten  ques- 
tions at  a job  interview.  Rather,  I would  suggest  that  an 
applicant  gather  as  much  information  as  possible 
from  independent  sources.  During  the  interview,  the 
applicant  should  only  ask  those  questions  to  which 
answers  could  not  be  gained  elsewhere. 

Presumably,  one  of  our  goals  at  a job  interview  is  to 
make  a good  impression  on  whoever  is  doing  the 
interviewing.  I seriously  doubt  that  most  senior  Japa- 
nese professors  (or  professors  of  any  other  nationality, 
for  that  matter)  would  be  favorably  impressed  by  an 
applicant  who  arrived  at  a job  interview  armed  with  a 
list  of  ten  questions  dealing  primarily  with  compensa- 
tion and  benefits.  Most  of  the  university  professors 
that  I know  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  engaged  in 
an  endeavor  somewhat  loftier  than  the  pursuit  of 
gross  material  gain,  and  they  would  prefer  to  hire 
applicants  who  feel  the  same  way. 

If  I wanted  information  about  employment  condi- 
tions at  a Japanese  university,  my  first  step  would  be 
to  contact  the  local  JALT  chapter.  If  anyJALT  members 
were  teaching  at  the  university,  they  might  be  able  to 
provide  me  with  most  of  the  information  that  I need. 
(Most  of  the  JALT  members  I know  are  quite  coopera- 


tive about  such  matters,  provided  that  their  need  for 
confidentiality  is  respected.) 

I would  also  contact  JALTs  PALE  and  CUE  SIGs.  Even 
if  they  did  not  have  information  about  the  specific 
university,  they  would  probably  be  able  to  tell  me 
something  about  conditions  at  other  universities  in  the 
same  category:  national,  public,  or  private.  They  could 
also  advise  me  of  other  sources  that  I should  consult. 

By  making  use  of  resources  available  through  JALT, 
foreigners  considering  employment  at  Japanese  uni- 
versities can  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too:  finding  out 
most  of  what  they  need  to  know  about  a given  univer- 
sity without  alienating  a prospective  employer  by 
asking  too  many  questions  during  a job  interview. 

Unfortunately,  I must  end  on  a disquieting  note. 
Thorough  research  can  tell  us  about  a university's 
current  practices,  but  only  a crystal  ball  can  tell  us 
what  those  practices  will  be  in  the  future.  For  example, 
in  the  years  following  a 1992  Monbusho  directive, 
many  foreigners  lost  their  jobs  at  national  universities 
despite  having  been  originally  hired  with  the  under- 
standing that  their  contracts  would  continue  to  be 
renewed  until  they  chose  to  retire.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, non-tenured  foreigners,  regardless  of  current 
policies  at  the  universities  where  they  teach,  should 
realize  that  their  employment  could  be  terminated  at 
any  time  with  only  one  or  two  years'  notice. 

fames  /.  Scott 


Dave  Aldwinckle  replies: 


I thank  James  Scott  for  his  response.  I have  no  real 
counterargument  to  it.  Observing  decorum  in  a job 
interview  is  commonsensical;  there's  no  use  grilling 
your  interviewer  and  losing  opportunities. 

Still,  I was  not  exactly  advocating  "asking  all  ten 
questions  at  the  interview" — rather  suggesting  a little 
pushiness  over  taciturn  tact. 

In  my  article,  after  describing  the  job  market  and 
before  the  ten  questions,  I conclude: 

Not  all  universities  are  aware  of  or  responsive 
enough  to  the  new  laws  to  systemize  tenure  for 
full-time  non-Japanese.  Contract  employment 
remains  insecure — and  steeply  tilted  against  non- 
Japanese  candidates.  Nor  are  universities  always 
forthcoming  about  employment  conditions  in 
their  job  announcements,  so  proper  investigation 
of  conditions  becomes  crucial  for  finding  the  better 
jobs"  (p.  16,  emphasis  added). 


In  other  words,  "since  standards  are  unclear  for  non- 
Japanese  employees,  find  this  information  out  by 

O 
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proper  means" — and  by  this  I did  not  mean  to  insinu- 
ate a counterinterrogation  at  the  interview.  Ferret 
things  out  accordingly. 

As  for  James  Scott's  final  paragraph,  the  need  for  a 
crystal  ball  to  predict  future  employment  practices  is 
surely  true,  given  the  newly  prone  position  academ- 
ics both  citizen  and  non-Japanese  are  in  due  to 
ninkisei  contract  systems  (See  Fox,  Shiozawa,  and 
Aldwinckle  in  TLT  August  1999,  pp.  13-15,  18).  That 
is  why  1 recommend  finding  out  whether  tenure  is 
part  of  the  job  description.  Since  it  generally  will  not 
be  for  non-Japanese,  there  are  other  conditions  that 
one  should  know  about  for  increased  job  security.  For 
in  any  case  knowing  is  better  than  not  knowing,  I'm 
sure  we  can  agree. 

Finally,  I am  greatly  pleased  by  the  assessment  of 
PALE  as  a valuable  resource  within  JALT.  Despite  all 
the  flak  we  get,  we  do  aim  to  provide  an  important 
service. 

Dave  Aldwinckle 
PALE  Journal  Editor 
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The  Pre-service  Training  of 
Japanese  Teachers  of  English 


chooling  mirrors  the  culture  in  which  it  is  orga- 
nized,  and  the  process  of  inducting  teachers  into 
the  teaching  profession  reflects  that  culture  as 

well.  (Shimahara,  1995,  p.  213) 

Japanese  teachers  of  English  (JTEs)  are  trained  at 
general  junior  colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  in 
specialized  teacher  training  universities  and  depart- 
ments. Almost  70%  of  all  two-  and  four-year  colleges 
participate  in  teacher  education  (Aoki  et  al.,  1998); 
thus  native  speaker  (NS)  teachers  in  general  universi- 
ties are  likely  to  teach  some  students  who  are  intend- 
ing to  get  an  English  teaching  license.  Some  of  these 
NS  teachers  give  special  lectures,  supervise  practicums, 
or  help  students  prepare  for  qualifying  exams.  How- 
ever, most  NS  teachers  know  little  about  teacher 
training  in  Japan. 

Reliable  information  in  English  about  the  pre-ser- 
vice education  of  JTEs  is  sparse.  Unfortunately,  "Japa- 
nese have  not  placed  much  emphasis  on  educational 
research... [resulting  in]  a dearth  of  research  on  SLTE 
[second  language  teacher  education]  practices  in  Ja- 
pan" (Gebhard  & Woo,  1992,  p.  30).  Tobin  (1986) 
laments  that  "Japanese  education  is  rarely  simply 
described  or  analyzed  in  its  own  terms.  Instead,  it  is 
either  criticized  or  held  up  as  an  object  of  wonder"  (p. 
285).  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  in  its  own 
terms  the  pre-service  teacher  education  of  secondary- 
level  JTEs  at  general  universities  and  junior  colleges. 

Two  features  of  teacher  training  in  Japan  must  be 
acknowledged.  First,  pre-service  teacher  training  is 
less  strongly  emphasized  than  in-service  teacher  train- 
ing. In  fact,  most  newly-employed  secondary  teachers 
are  graduates  of  general  universities  rather  than  of 
teacher  training  universities  (Tanaka,  Uesugi,  & 
Shiraishi,  1993).  Second,  Japanese  universities  play  a 
relatively  small  role  in  both  pre-service  and  in-service 
teacher  education.  In  general,  Japanese  universities 
prepare  people  for  entry  to  employment,  and  employ- 
ers provide  training  for  particular  roles;  this  is  also  true 
for  the  teaching  profession  (Hawley  and  Hawley,1997). 

Pre-service  teacher  education 
There  are  three  levels  of  teaching  certificates  for  teach- 
ers in  secondary  schools.  Prospective  graduates  of 
four-year  colleges  may  apply  for  first  class  certificates 
to  teach  in  lower-secondary  and  upper-secondary 
schools.  Prospective  graduates  of  two-  or  three-year 


Suzanne  Yonesaka 

Hokkai  Gakuen  University 

junior  colleges  may  apply  for  second  class  certificates 
for  lower-secondary  schools.  There  is  also  an  advanced 
class  for  post-graduates.  Promotion  to  a higher  class 
can  be  obtained  through  additional  schooling.  Ac- 
cording to  Kobayashi  (1993), 

second  class  certificates  are  now  regarded  as  tem- 
porary, with  the  definite  intention  of  (a)  making  4- 
year  university  schooling  the  standard  for  all 
teachers,  and  (b)  leading  toward  post-graduate 
schooling,  (p.9) 

Some  anthropologists  observe  that  due  to  relatively 
favorable  (especially  for  women)  employment  condi- 
tions— good  income,  security,  and  status — the  Japa- 
nese school  systems  attract  a large  pool  of  good 
applicants  and  are  able  to  recruit  qualified  people 
(Benjamin,  1997;  Cummings,  1980).  How  are  these 
applicants  selected? 

1.  As  undergraduates,  students  complete  coursework 
(general  education,  subject  area  and  pedagogy 
courses)  for  teaching  certification. 

2.  During  their  final  year  of  education,  students  carry 
out  a student  teaching  practicum  of  several  weeks. 

3.  During  the  summer  before  graduation,  candidates 
take  the  Teacher  Employment  Selection  Test,  ad- 
ministered by  prefectural  or  municipal  boards  of 
education. 

What  follows  describes  these  three  procedures  for 
secondary-level  JTEs. 

Coursework 

Most  new  JTEs  are  graduates  of  English  departments 
at  general  colleges  which  have  been  authorized  to 
offer  coursework  for  teaching  certification.  Competi- 
tion is  keen:  Although  this  coursework  is  undertaken 
by  exceedingly  high  numbers  of  students,  there  is  a 
low  rate  of  entry  into  the  JTE  profession.  (See  Table  1.) 

As  in  other  countries,  the  required  coursework  is 
under  constant  revision.  A major  change  was  ap- 
proved for  April  1999,  drastically  reducing  subject 
requirements  and  increasing  pedagogy  and  psychol- 
ogy  requirements.  (See  Table  2.)  Social  volunteer 
work  will  also  be  required  for  lower-secondary  cre- 
dentials. These  changes  were  made  in  response  to  the 
need  for  better  preparation  for  coping  with  bullying, 
deviant  and  violent  behavior,  and  school  avoidance. 
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Table  1:  March  1996  Graduates  Receiving  First-  and  Second-class  English  Teacher  Qualifications 


Type 

Type  of  institution 

Ss 

Ss  hired  * 

% hired' 

SHS 

National  education  universities  or  departments 

758 

66 

8.7 

SHS 

General  universities  (public  and  private) 

8386 

537 

6.4 

JHS 

National  education  universities  or  departments 

859 

205 

23.9 

JHS 

General  universities  (public  and  private) 

8159 

414 

5.1 

JHS 

JHS 

National  education  2-year  colleges  or  departments 
General  2-year  colleges  (public  and  private) 

19 

2729 

41 

1.5 

* Number  or  % hired  as  teachers  as  of  6/96 

(Compiled  from  Daigaku  Eigo  Kyouiku  Gakkai  Kyouiku  Mondai  Kenkyuu  Kai,  1998  p.2 7) 


Table  2:  First-level  certificate  requirements  for  JHS  and  SHS  teachers  of  English 
Area  I.  Candidate  must  have  (or  be  ready  to  complete)  a 4-year  university  degree. 

Area  II.  Basic  courses  needed  by  all  teachers:  8 credits  required 

JHS  SHS 

Japanese  constitutional  law  2 2 

Physical  education  2 2 

Foreign  language  communication  2 2 

Information  technology  2 2 


Area  III:  Pedagogy  requirements:  40  credits  required 

(Representative  courses)  JHS 

Group  A:  Foundations  in  education  Foundations  of  education;  Theories  of  teaching  2 

Group  B:  Theory  of  education  Educational  psychology;  History  of  education  6 

Group  C-l:  Methods  Moral  education;  Methodology  12 

Group  C-2:  Guidance  Counseling;  Guidance  4 

Group  D:  Integrated  seminars  Seminar  in  education  2 

Group  E-l:  Practice  Teaching  Practicum  4 

Group  E-2:  Practice  Teaching:  Preparation;  Follow-up  2 

Teacher  development**  Counseling;  Intercultural  communication  8 


SHS 

2 

6 

6 

4 

2 

2 

2 

16 


**Universities  may  choose  either  pedagogy  or  subject  area  courses  to  fulfill  this  area;  however,  at  least  one  course 
in  counseling  is  recommended  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 


Area  IV:  Subject  area  requirements:  20  credits  required 

(Representative  courses) 

Phonology;  English  grammar;  Applied  linguistics 
American  literature;  British  literature 
Practical  4-skills  courses 
American  history;  British  affairs 


The  English  language 
English  literature 
English  communication 
Comparative  culture 


JHS  SHS 

2 2 

2 2 

2 2 

2 2 


Area  V QHS  only):  1 credit  required 

Practicum  in  social  volunteer  work:  Candidate  must  receive  a certificate  attesting  to  the  completion  of  this 
requirement  from  the  institution  at  which  the  volunteer  work  was  performed. 
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In  general  universities,  pedagogy  courses  are  gener- 
ally taught  outside  the  department,  often  during 
hours  outside  the  regular  schedule  of  classes.  These 
pedagogy  courses  are  adversely  affected  by  their  or- 
phan status.  For  example,  in  a survey  of  218  instruc- 
tors of  "Methods  in  TEFL"  classes  ( Daigaku  EigoKyouiku 
Gakkai  Kyouiku  Mondai  Kenkyuu  Kai,  1998),  most 
methods  courses  at  general  universities  had  from  30 
to  50  students  in  the  class,  more  than  double  the  class 
size  at  teaching  universities. 

English  literature  and  linguistics  departments  at 
regular  universities  continuously  adjust  course  offer- 
ings so  that  students  can  complete  the  subject  area 
requirements  while  fulfilling  their  majors'  graduation 
requirements.  In  a sense,  this  "service"  may  actually  be 
a disservice  to  the  future  teachers  because,  according 
to  Browne  and  Wada,  (1998), 

in  most  cases,  prospective  English  teachers  study- 
ing in  literature  departments  are  not  required  to 
take  any  additional  courses  in  second  language 
acquisition  theory,  ESL  methodology  and  tech- 
niques, or  testing,  (p.  101) 

Teaching  practicum:  Preparation 
The  teaching  practicum,  which  takes  place  in  the 
final  year  at  college,  lasts  for  about  two  weeks,  an 
extremely  short  period  by  American  standards.  How- 
ever, because  only  a small  proportion  of  students  will 
eventually  become  teachers,  schools  are  very  reluc- 
tant to  disrupt  their  crowded  timetables  to  increase 
the  practicum  length  (Collins,  1989).  Nonetheless, 
“no  matter  how  short  it  is  [my  italics]  and  no  matter 
how  it  is  organized,  student  teaching  seems  to  have  a 
powerful  impact  upon  most  student  teachers" 
(Shimahara,  1995,  p.  146).  I believe  that,  for  Japanese 
pre-service  teachers,  the  impact  of  the  practicum  is  to 
invite  them  into  the  culture  of  teaching. 

Perhaps  because  the  practicum  itself  is  so  short, 
preparation  during  the  previous  year  is  seen  as  highly 
significant. 

Student  teachers  visit  the  school  at  which  they  will 
do  their  practicum  to  meet  the  principal,  vice-princi- 
pal, and  head  teacher,  and  to  get  a sense  of  the 
surroundings.  They  may  receive  documents  explain- 
ing the  school's  curriculum  and  educational  approach 
as  well  as  the  textbook  from  which  they  will  teach  the 
following  year.  At  my  university,  student  teachers  are 
instructed  to  study  the  English  textbook  carefully  in 
the  coming  months,  reading  it  from  cover  to  cover  at 
least  three  times. 

This  period  of  preparation  is  the  beginning  of  the 
student  teachers'  acculturation  into  the  teaching 
profession.  They  have  been  exhorted  to  behave  as 
exemplary  representatives  of  their  university:  they  • 
must  greet  school  faculty  and  staff  with  loud,  clear 
voices  and  always  display  appropriate  demeanor  and 
bearing.  For  the  practicum,  student  teachers  may  be 
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explicitly  instructed  to  wear  clean,  conservative  cloth- 
ing with  little  jewelry  or  makeup.  ( Hokkai  Gakuen 
Daigaku  Kyoushoku  Iinkai,  1998).  As  in  other  profes- 
sions, the  acculturation  of  student  teachers  into  their 
profession  begins  with  visible  appearances  ( katachi ). 

Teaching  practicum:  The  arrival 
The  student  teaching  practicum  occurs  during  the 
students'  final  year.  At  the  formal  briefing  that  occurs 
one  week  before  the  practicum,  student  teachers 
bring  the  necessities:  textbook,  documents,  practicum 
diary  notebook  (several  publishers  sell  similar  ver- 
sions), and  clean  "indoor"  shoes  to  wear  inside  the 
school  building. 

Student  teachers  are  given  administrative  informa- 
tion— the  schedule  of  classes,  special  events,  practicum 
hours — which  they  carefully  copy  into  their  diary 
notebooks.  Student  teachers  at  upper  secondary 
schools  receive  additional  information  about 
homerooms  and  clubs,  for  which  they  will  also  have 
some  responsibility.  They  are  expected  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  layout  of  the  school,  its  history, 
the  numbers  of  students  and  teachers,  and  its  present 
educational  goals — information  which  they  summa- 
rize in  their  diary  notebooks.  This  short  but  intense 
briefing  quickly  assimilates  student  teachers  into  the 
school's  social  organization. 

The  arrival  of  student  teachers  is  a routine  part  of 
secondary  schools'  yearly  calendars.  Although  present 
for  only  several  weeks,  the  student  teachers  are  re- 
garded by  faculty,  staff  and  students  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  school.  Their  own  universities  acknowledge 
that  during  this  period  they  are  constituents  of  an- 
other organization  by  excusing  them  from  classes. 
This  strengthens  the  student  teachers'  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  provides  them  with  a supportive  network. 

Student  teachers  often  return  to  their  own  former 
secondary  schools,  where  an  especially  nurturing 
atmosphere  welcomes  them  into  the  acculturation 
process.  My  students  report  feeling  great  nostalgia 
and  joy  upon  meeting  former  teachers  and  staff. 
These  schools  obviously  feel  a certain  obligation  to 
their  graduates  to  make  their  teaching  practicum  a 
relatively  positive,  non-threatening  experience. 

Student  teachers'  stress  is  further  reduced  by  heavily 
structuring  the  practicum  for  a minimum  of  uncer- 
tainty. For  example,  my  university's  handbook  notes 
that  on  the  first  day,  student  teachers  can  expect  to 
give  a one-minute  self-introduction,  get  a final  brief- 
ing, observe  their  supervising  teacher's  English  classes, 
and  write  a report  in  their  diary  notebook. 

Teaching  practicum:  In  the  classroom 

However,  despite  such  predictability,  experiences  vary 

greatly: 

Some  student  teachers  are  given  ample  opportu- 
nity to  participate  actively  in  lesson  planning, 
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activity  development,  students  evaluation,  and 
actual  teaching;  others,  unfortunately,  are  rel- 
egated to  the  back  of  the  classroom  to  sit  passively 
during  the  lesson  only  to  observe...  (Leonard, 
1997,  p.39) 

Many  of  my  own  students  spent  much  of  the  practicum 
observing  classes,  but  not  necessarily  "passively,"  as 
careful  observation  is  an  intense  activity.  Some  of 
them  had  the  opportunity  to  team-teach  with  ALTs, 
and  a few  had  complete  control  of  English  classes  for 
almost  the  entire  practicum. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  practicum,  student  teachers 
give  a demonstration  lesson  which  is  observed  not 
only  by  the  supervising  teacher,  but  often  by  the  head 
teacher,  the  principal,  and  a teacher  visiting  from  the 
student  teacher's  university.  Obviously,  the  student 
teacher  is  being  evaluated  under  immense  pressure;  at 
the  same  time,  the  participation  of  so  many  diligent 
educators  is  also  extremely  supportive.  I have  ob- 
served classes  in  which  the  principal  joked  with  the 
students,  helped  to  pass  out  papers,  and  kept  some  of 
the  wilder  students  under  control. 

This  demonstration  class,  called  a "research  class," 
can  be  observed  by  other  English  teachers  as  part  of 
their  own  in-service  training.  Thus  there  is  a sort  of 
supportive  reciprocity,  that  even  experienced  teachers 
have  something  to  learn  from  novices.  Their  presence 
also  reminds  the  student  teacher  that  this  practicum 
has  only  been  an  induction  into  the  profession,  and 
that  the  real  training  will  occur  later. 


specific  objectives  and  teaching  points  of  the  class. 
After  teaching  the  class,  she  writes  a short,  reflective 
paragraph,  which  is  commented  on  by  the  supervising 
teacher. 

The  demonstration  class — the  highlight  of  the 
practicum — calls  for  an  extremely  detailed  lesson  plan 
and  two  full  pages  of  comments.  Twice  as  much  space 
is  allotted  for  positive  comments  as  for  negative  com- 
ments, perhaps  to  tip  the  balance  toward  a positive 
experience.  In  the  comments  about  one  of  my  stu- 
dents' demonstration  lessons,  the  supervising  teacher 
directly  addressed  him  as  "sensei.”  His  acculturation 
into  the  profession  had  been  successful. 

The  practicum  diary  notebook  is  the  core  of  the 
practicum:  a permanent  chronicle,  an  opportunity  for 
reflection,  and  a forum  for  feedback. 

The  Teacher  Employment  Selection  Test 
The  Teacher  Employment  Selection  Test  is  adminis- 
tered every  summer  by  the  boards  of  education  of  all 
prefectures  and  of  selected  cities.  A standard  certificate 
is  technically  valid  anywhere  in  the  country  and  is 
good  for  life. 

Appointment  examinations  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  all  applicants — education  majors  and  oth- 
ers— to  compete  universally  and  equally.  The  aim 
of  the  examinations  is  to  select  the  best  qualified 
applicants  from  the  competitive  pool  where 
achievement  is  a major  concern.  (Shimahara,  1991, 
p.  270) 


Teaching  practicum:  The  diary  notebook 
One  of  the  student  teachers'  major  responsibilities  is 
the  completion  of  the  practicum  diary  notebook, 
often  at  the  end  of  a long,  exhausting  day.  However, 
even  this  task  is  highly  structured  and  supervised,  so 
that  student  teachers  are  set  up  for  success  rather  than 
for  failure. 

In  the  full-page  diary  entry  for  each  day,  student 
teachers  briefly  record  their  activities  during  each  class 
period,  homeroom,  before  and  after  school.  They 
write  a paragraph  of  evaluation  and  reflection  to 
which  the  supervising  teacher  responds.  Each  diary 
entry  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  supervising 
teacher,  the  head  teacher,  and  the  principal. 

The  student  teachers  complete  a separate  observa- 
tion and  comment  page  for  each  class  that  they  ob- 
serve. One  of  my  own  students  observed  eleven  English 
classes  during  his  student  teaching  at  a junior  high 
school  this  year.  His  first  entries  were  bare  outlines 
followed  by  superficial  comments  such  as  "I  think  it 
was  a class  that  interested  all  of  the  students."  How- 
ever, his  later  observations  became  quite  detailed;  for 
example,  noting  how  activities  were  carried  out:  "in- 
dividual Q & A— > 2 Ss  ." 

Before  teaching  a class,  the  student  teacher  records 
a one-page  class  plan,  and  on  a second  page,  the 
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There  are  constraints  on  who  may  take  the  Teacher 
Employment  Selection  Test.  Evidently,  most  prefec- 
tures allow  candidates  without  Japanese  citizenship 
to  take  the  exam,  although  they  may  not  be  able  to 
rise  to  administrative  positions.  Another  limit  is  age, 
although  recently  this  restriction  has  eased  up  con- 
siderably. Eight  years  ago,  more  than  half  of  the  forty- 
seven  prefectures  required  that  applicants  be  under 
the  age  of  thirty  (Shimahara,  1991);  however,  today 
only  six  do  ( Kyouin  saiyou  shiken  kenkyuukai,  1998, 
p.66).  Candidates  can  circumvent  age  requirements 
by  taking  the  test  in  another  prefecture.  For  example, 
one  of  my  students  came  to  Hokkaido  because  she 
was  over  the  age  limit  for  getting  the  English  teaching 
license  in  her  home  prefecture. 

According  to  Horiuchi  and  Muzumoto  (cited  in 
West,  Jarchow  & Quisenberry,  p.1073),  80%  of  the 
candidates  began  to  prepare  for  the  test  six  months  in 
advance,  generally  by  cramming  the  collections  of 
past  tests  that  are  on  the  market.  Unfortunately, 
these  candidates  claimed  they  did  not  find  their 
college  education  helpful  in  preparing  for  the  test. 

Below  is  a description  of  the  Teacher  Employment 
Selection  Test  in  Hokkaido.  Its  general  format  is 
typical  of  the  59  tests  given  in  the  47  prefectures  and 
12  municipalities  (Aoki  et  al.,  1998). 
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The  written  qualification  exam 

The  written  qualification  exam  contains  four  parts: 

Aptitude  test 

Hokkaido's  aptitude  test  evidently  investigates  the 
patience  and  endurance  of  the  candidates,  who  com- 
plete a set  of  25  single-digit  addition  problems.  After 
one  minute,  they  continue  to  the  next  set  of  25 
numbers.  After  fifteen  sets  there  is  a five-minute  break, 
followed  by  fifteen  more  sets.  Flagging  attention  ap- 
pears in  the  response  pattern,  so  candidates  must  be 
able  to  pace  themselves  properly.  This  portion  of  the 
test  is  dreaded  because  it  is  so  tiring,  pointless  and 
distracting. 

General  education  and  pedagogy  qualifying  test 
This  multiple  choice  exam  tests  basic  knowledge  of 
natural  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  humanities.  The 
more  difficult  pedagogy  section  includes  questions 
on  school  laws  and  regulations;  principles  of  educa- 
tion; educational  psychology  and  moral  education. 

Subject  area  qualifying  test 

Candidates  with  the  pre-first  level  of  the  Eiken  test, 
520  on  the  TOEFL,  or  650  on  the  TOEIC  are  exempted 
from  this  portion  of  the  test,  which  tests  high-school 
level  written  English. 

Essay  test 

Candidates  write  an  essay  in  Japanese  on  a general 
theme  related  to  education. 

The  oral  qualification  exam 

The  oral  qualification  exam,  administered  approxi- 
mately one  month  after  the  written  exam  (the  same 
day  in  some  prefectures),  consists  of  two  interviews  in 
Japanese  and  an  oral  test  (practical  skills)  in  English. 

Individual  interview  in  Japanese 
Two  examiners  interview  one  candidate  for  approxi- 
mately fifteen  minutes,  with  questions  ranging  from 
the  personal  to  pedagogic.  Because  special  activities 
(club  activities,  guidance,  excursions,  and  school 
cleaning)  are  formally  addressed  as  an  aspect  of  the 
required  curriculum,  many  of  the  questions  concern 
the  personal  guidance  of  pupils  (Okihara,  1986). 

This  interview  is  crucial  in  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates that  appear  likely  to  acculturate  into  the  profes- 
sion. The  interviewers  look  for  evidence  of  specific 
character  and  personality  traits  as  reflected  in  a suit- 
able appearance  and  demeanor:  neat,  polite,  ener- 
getic, and  cheerful.  More  ominously,  Tsuchiya  (cited 
in  West,  Jarchow  & Quisenberry,  p.1072)  contends 
that  the  freedom  of  thought  and  of  religion  have  been 
violated  during  these  interviews. 

Governmental  preferences  for  the  "type"  of  per- 
son with  whom  they  wish  to  staff  public  schools 
do  exist  but  they  only  [my  italics]  have  a bearing 
during  the  interview  aspect  of  the  prefectural 
teacher-employment  examinations.  . . . Thus, 
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while  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  control  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  to  ensure  that  they  conform  to 
governmental  expectations,  a similar  end  may  be 
achieved  through  the  interview  process  . . . ." 
(Collins,  1989,  p.  225) 

Group  interview  in  Japanese 

A group  is  formed  of  five  or  six  candidates  ("Ms  A,"  Ms 
B"  etc.)  who  are  applying  for  teaching  licenses  in  a 
variety  of  subjects.  Candidates  are  given  a broad 
discussion  topic  such  as  "school  rules,"  and  three 
examiners  (one  of  whom  is  from  a non-education 
profession)  observe  them  while  they  discuss  this 
topic  for  thirty  minutes.  The  candidates  are  given  no 
preparation  time  or  ground  rules,  but  they  may  choose 
a discussion  leader  if  they  wish. 

Practical  skills  test 

An  English  teacher  interviews  one  candidate  for  ten 
minutes.  After  answering  simple  questions  about 
daily  life  and  teaching,  the  candidate  is  given  a card 
with  a high-school  level  written  passage.  After  read- 
ing silently  for  one  minute,  the  candidate  reads  it 
aloud  and  answers  questions  about  the  content.  Can- 
didates with  the  pre-first  level  of  the  Eiken  test,  520 
on  the  TOEFL,  or  650  on  the  TOEIC  are  exempted 
from  this  portion  of  the  interview. 

Candidates  do  not  consider  this  section  to  be  diffi- 
cult. In  fact,  one  concern  is  what  to  do  if  the  candidate's 
English  is  far  better  than  the  interviewer's. 

Demonstration  class 

Most  prefectures  (but  not  Hokkaido)  also  require  the 
candidate  to  give  a demonstration  class. 

Candidates  receive  the  results  of  the  Teacher  Em- 
ployment Selection  Test  in  late  autumn.  Candidates 
are  not  informed  of  the  relative  weight  given  to  each 
part  of  the  test,  but  the  interview  is  rumored  to  carry 
the  greatest  weight.  Candidates  are  not  given  sepa- 
rate scores  for  the  various  sections,  but  receive  a 
comprehensive  score,  indicating  whether  they  quali- 
fied or  not. 

Openings  for  the  prefecture's  teaching  posts  are 
filled  in  February  depending  on  supply  and  demand. 
In  Hokkaido,  candidates  receiving  an  "A"  or  "high  B" 
qualification  are  assigned  teaching  posts  for  the  fol- 
lowing school  year  and  candidates  with  a low  "B" 
qualification  are  assigned  teaching  posts  later  in  the 
year  as  they  open  up.  Candidates  with  a "C"  qualifi- 
cation may  be  given  a temporary  teacher  certificate 
which  is  good  for  three  years.  Such  teachers  would 
teach  English  courses  at  one  or  several  schools  but 
would  not  have  other  responsibilities. 

Conclusion 

In  this  paper  I have  explained  pre-service  training 
and  selection  of  secondary  school  JTEs  graduating 
from  general  universities  only.  As  this  partial  survey 
has  indicated,  however,  Japanese  education  is  not 
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monolithic:  pre-service  teachers  and  their  training 
institutions  have  a wide  range  of  expectations.  Other 
teacher  trainers  may  perceive  the  Japanese  system 
differently,  and  I hope  that  my  limited  interpreta- 
tion will  provoke  more  exchange  of  information. 

There  are  many  related  issues  that  I have  not 
touched  upon:  training  at  specialized  universities  of 
education;  in-service  training;  the  impact  of  assis- 
tant language  teachers  (ALTs)  on  JTEs  development; 
the  impact  of  the  imminent  introduction  of  English 
at  primary  schools  on  teacher  training.  Other  re- 
searchers' work  in  these  areas  should  provide  us  with 
a bigger  picture  of  JTE  training  and  its  impact  on 
English  education  in  Japan. 

Note 

Many  thanks  to  my  colleagues  for  patiently  answering 
my  many  questions  and  to  my  students  for  so  generously 
sharing  their  experiences. 
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English-Japanese  Glossary 

• aptitude  test — tekisei  kensa 

• coursework  for  teaching  certification — kyouiku 
katei  kamoku 

9 demonstration  class  — mogi  jugyou 

• essay  test — ronbun  kensa 

° evaluation  and  reflection — kansoufhansei 

9 first  class  certificates — isshu  menkyojou 

• general  education  and  pedagogy  qualifying  test — ■ 
kyoyou  kensa 

9 interview  test — mensetsu  kensa 

• observation  page — jugyou  nado  no  kansatsu/sanka 
no  kiroku 

• practical  skills  test — jitsugi  kensa 

• practicum  diary  notebook — kyouiku  jisshu  nikki 

• research  class — kenkyuu  jugyou 

• second  class  certificates — nisshu  menkyojou 

• standard  class  plan — hondoki  no  shidou  keikaku 

9 student  teaching  practicum — kyouiku  jisshu 

9 subject  area  qualifying  test — kyouka  ni  kansuru 
senmon  kensa 

• Teacher  Employment  Selection  Test — kyouin  saiyou 
kouhosha  senkou  kensa 

• teacher  training  (education)  department — kyouiku 
gakka 

9 teacher  training  (education)  university — kyouiku 
daigaku 

• temporary  teacher — hijoukin 
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According  to  Kaufman  and  Brooks, 

Little  documentation  exists  about  innovative  ven- 
tures within  teacher  education  programs  that  are 
designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  interdisciplinary 
collaboration  and  integration  of  language  and  con- 
tent. (1996,  p.  233). 

This  paper  is  one  attempt  to  begin  to  fill  this  gap  in  the 
literature.  It  describes  specific  aspects  of  a teacher 
development  program  desigr\ed  for  a unique  interdis- 
ciplinary team-teaching  environment  at  a small  Japa- 
nese liberal  arts  university.  It  highlights  several 
activities  used  in  the  institution's  pre-service  orienta- 
tion sessions  to  encourage  collaboration  among  fac- 
ulty from  different  disciplines. 

The  paper  opens  with  a brief  overview  of  the  recent 
state  of  professional  faculty  development  in  higher 
education,  followed  by  a summary  of  characteristics 
of  effective  faculty  development  workshops,  and  an 
overview  of  our  professional  orientation  program  for 
training  in  English  for  Specific  Purposes  (ESP).  Draw- 
ing from  experiences  over  five  years  as  a faculty 
developer  in  this  program,  I then  introduce  several 
professional  development  activities  that  have  proven 
to  be  very  helpful  to  promote  communication  among 
faculty  members  centering  on  discussions  about  ESP 
and  team  teaching  and  present  the  reactions  of  train- 
ees to  these  specific  activities. 

Professional  Development  Programs  in  Higher 
Education 

New  faculty  need  orientation  programs  which  en- 
courage professional  development.  They  cannot  be 
expected  to  know  everything  necessary  to  be  effective 
members  of  an  institution  (Boice,  1992;  Fink,  1992). 
Boice  contends  that  "learning  a new  campus  culture 
requires  adjustment,  even  for  experienced  faculty" 
(1992,  p.  220).  Yet,  until  recently,  little  research  into 
the  induction  of  new  staff  into  higher  education  has 
been  conducted,  and  therefore,  the  literature  about 


this  topic  is  almost  nonexistent  (Dunkin,  1990).  Thus, 
there  is  scant  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  faculty 
development  programs.  Given  this  situation,  the  oc- 
currence of  faculty  development  programs  at  colleges 
has  generally  been  haphazard  (Boice,  1992).  In  fact, 
department  chairs  and  deans  are  often  very  resistant 
to  faculty  development  programs  (Turner  & Boice, 
1986).  However,  some  colleges  have  established  fac- 
ulty development  offices  staffed  by  experts  in  peda- 
gogy (Hativa,  1995;  Smith,  1995). 

Facilitating  Active  Participation  in  Faculty  Devel- 
opment Programs 

Eison,  Janzow  and  Bonwell  (1990)  reported  that  too 
many  faculty  workshops  are  conducted  using  a "teach- 
ing is  telling"  or  "talk  and  chalk"  style  of  presentation. 
This  pattern  of  presentation  has  been  used  by  many  of 
the  facilitators  that  have  in  the  past  helped  to  conduct 
the  pre-service  program  for  faculty  at  our  institution.  In 
higher  education,  the  accepted  method  of  instruction  is 
lecturing.  TESL  training  programs  that  I am  familiar 
with  tend  to  feature  classroom  presentations  in  lecture 
format.  This  is  likely  the  result  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
"empty  vessel"  philosophy  of  education.  Teachers 
with  this  view  of  education,  also  known  as  "banking 
education,"  see  learning  as  a unidirectional  process 
and  try  to  fill  the  empty  minds  of  their  students  with 
their  own  knowledge  (Crookes  & Lehner,  1998).  In- 
structors, even  those  who  know  better,  can  easily 
become  preoccupied  with  covering  as  much  material 
as  possible.  But  altering  traditional  practices  is  not 
easy.  When  contemplating  the  use  of  more  discus- 
sion-oriented and  learner-centered  instruction,  fac- 
ulty workshop  leaders  and  classroom  teachers  share 
similar  fears:  fear  of  silences;  fear  of  challenging  and 
quiet  students;  fear  of  the  unknown  directions  a 
discussion  can  take;  and  fear  of  not  knowing  all  of  the 
answers  (Eison  et  al.,  1990,  p.  85). 

So  what  are  some  characteristics  of  successful  pro- 
fessional development  workshops?  Generating  an 
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atmosphere  tolerant  of  risk  and  experimentation  is 
something  that  can  benefit  faculty  developers  tre- 
mendously. The  creation  of  such  an  environment  can 
begin  in  teaching  workshops  offered  by  faculty  devel- 
opers (Eison  et  al.,  1990;  Gomez,  1995;  Master,  1992; 
Short,  1991b  & 1994).  However,  this  can  be  accom- 
plished only  when  administrative  support  is  pro- 
vided. Having  administrative  backing  is  particularly 
important  in  programs  employing  innovative  teach- 
ing approaches.  In  addition,  active  learning  strategies 
should  be  incorporated  into  professional  develop- 
ment workshops.  Eison  et  al.  (1990)  offer  workshop 
facilitators  an  extensive  list  of  points  for  using  active 
learning  techniques  in  teacher  training  sessions.  Fi- 
nally, effective  workshops  are  organized  so  that  teach- 
ers need  to  collaborate  to  find  possible  solutions  to 
salient  concerns  (Brinton,  Snow  & Wesche,  1989; 
Chamot  & O'Malley,  1994;  Jackson,  1998;  Master, 
1992). 

Professional  Development  Program  and  Context 
The  scope  of  this  paper  centers  on  activities  used  in 
several  pre-service  training  sessions.  Before  introduc- 
ing the  activities  I would  like  to  frame  them  for  readers 
with  a description  of  the  institutional  context,  and  a 
brief  overview  of  the  two  orientation  programs  offered 
to  new  faculty  at  our  college.  (For  a more  extensive 
description  of  these  programs  see,  Sagliano,  Stewart  & 
Sagliano,  forthcoming.) 

Less  than  20%  of  our  college's  faculty  are  Japanese 
nationals.  To  ensure  new  faculty  members  as  smooth  a 
transition  as  possible  into  new  personal  and  profes- 
sional circumstances,  the  college  provides  two  types  of 
orientation  programs  before  they  enter  the  classroom. 
Personal  orientation  begins  through  email,  fax,  and 
post  immediately  after  a faculty  member  is  hired,  with 
communication  about  housing,  schools,  banking,  medi- 
cal care  and  other  matters  of  concern.  This  orientation 
continues  officially  for  two  weeks  after  new  faculty 
members  arrive  on  campus.  In  a small  liberal  arts  college 
such  as  ours,  this  kind  of  extensive  personal  interac- 
tion between  veterans  and  newcomers  can  forge  new 
relationships  and  help  build  the  academic  community 
as  it  eases  the  transition  for  new  colleagues. 

The  key  professional  development  concerns  for  our 
new  discipline-specific  and  ESOL  faculty  are  learning 
about  ESP  instruction,  and  becoming  accustomed  to 
collaborative  instruction.  Once  our  new  faculty  mem- 
bers have  dealt  with  important  personal  concerns, 
they  begin  our  three-week  professional  orientation 
program.  Each  of  our  first-  and  second-year  discipline 
courses  is  designed  and  taught  by  two  instructors;  an 
ESOL  teacher  and  a content-area  teacher.  Since  it  is 
rare  to  find  models  in  which  discipline-specific  and 
ESOL  teachers  collaborate  (Kaufman  & Brooks,  1996), 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  new 
faculty  members  have  no  interdisciplinary  team  teach- 
ing experience. 
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Background  in  ESP  varies  depending  on  experience 
on  the  job.  TESL  programs  outside  of  Britain  typically 
do  not  include  specific  courses  in  ESP  or  content- 
based  instruction  (Kaufman,  1997;  Kaufman  & Brooks, 
1996;  Master,  1997;  Peterson,  1997;  Short,  1991a).  In 
addition,  few  of  our  content  specialists  have  had  prior 
experience  teaching  LEP  (limited  English  proficiency) 
students,  and  so  their  understanding  of  the  back- 
grounds and  needs  of  second  language  learners  is 
limited. 

The  pre-service  professional  development  program 
commences  eight  weeks  before  the  start  of  the  aca- 
demic year.  It  includes  nine  sessions  over  three  weeks. 
Most  sessions  run  about  three  hours.  The  schedule  is 
structured  so  that  there  are  no  sessions  for  two  days  in 
each  of  the  three  weeks.  Sessions  with  social  functions 
are  also  scheduled. 

Communicating  About  Team  Teaching  Relation- 
ships 

At  the  beginning  of  teaching  collaborations,  an  issue 
of  immediate  concern  is  the  relationship  between  the 
instructors.  Johnson,  Johnson,  and  Smith  (1991)  ar- 
gue that  there  is  not  nearly  enough  collaboration 
among  university  faculty  members.  Higher  educa- 
tion researchers  have  described  college  professors  as 
isolated,  autonomous,  and  individualistic  (Boice, 
1992;  Hatton,  1985;  Johnson  et  al.,  1991;  Smith, 
1995).  Thus,  a challenge  for  facilitators  in  our  faculty 
development  program  is  to  help  typically  autono- 
mous faculty  members  become  accustomed  to  the 
dynamics  of  collaborative  team  teaching  relation- 
ships. Our  approach  has  been  to  allow  faculty  to  get 
to  know  their  colleagues  and  to  strengthen  relation- 
ships with  them  by  having  them  participate  in  group 
problem-solving  exercises.  This  approach  reflects 
Master's  view  that  communication  between  teachers 
"is  best  fostered  through  preservice  and  in-service 
training"  (1992,  p.  80). 

Our  professional  development  program  seeks  to 
promote  close  working  relationships  between  ESOL 
and  discipline-specific  faculty.  Throughout  this  pre- 
service training,  both  the  rewards  and  challenges  of 
team  teaching  are  acknowledged.  To  help  new  faculty 
members  avoid  potential  interpersonal  and  profes- 
sional conflicts,  developers  indicate  probable  areas  of 
teaching  partner  disagreement.  The  objective  here  is 
to  have  instructors  discuss  these  challenges  frankly  as 
they  seek  solutions  to  problematic  scenarios  based  on 
actual  cases.  This  is  done  by  introducing  a series  of 
reality-based  scenarios  Oackson,  1998)  for  faculty 
members  to  consider  through  cooperative  learning 
structured  tasks. 

In  this  session,  new  faculty  members  are  assigned 
to  interdisciplinary  groups.  At  the  start  of  the  work- 
shop, cooperative  groupings  such  as  "expert  groups" 
and  "cooperative  groups"  are  defined  (Olsen  & Kagan, 
1992).  The  first  activity  is  a group  investigation,  and 
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initially  participants  are  organized  in  expert  groups. 
Each  expert  group  works  on  solutions  to  their  particu- 
lar team-teaching  challenge  scenario.  After  about  ten 
minutes,  cooperative  (jigsaw)  groups,  composed  of 
one  member  from  every  expert  group,  are  formed. 
Every  member  of  a cooperative  group  is  an  "expert" 
about  a different  team-teaching  challenge  that  has 
been  experienced  at  our  institution.  Cooperative  group 
members  take  turns  describing  their  scenario  and 
explaining  the  solution  chosen  by  their  expert  group. 
Each  scenario  is  discussed  in  the  cooperative  group, 
together  with  possible  courses  of  action.  Cooperative 
structures  facilitate  faculty  interchange.  Thus,  teach- 
ers share  ideas  about  how  challenges  in  team  teaching 
can  be  resolved,  or  avoided.  While  this  is  occurring, 
faculty  begin  to  appreciate  each  other's  points  of 
view. 

Next,  participants  are  regrouped  and  provided  with 
a list  of  cooperative  group  roles  (Olsen  & Kagan, 
1992).  Each  member  must  perform  one  of  these  roles 
(Gatekeeper,  Cheerleader,  Taskmaster,  Secretary, 
Checker)  while  their  group  considers  the  following 
reality-based  scenario: 

You  have  tried  to  reach  your  teaching  partner  to 
plan  your  course  each  week  now  for  the  past  3 
weeks  but  s/he  is  either  not  on  campus  or  is 
usually  rushed  doing  committee  work  and  Japa- 
nese study.  You  feel  a real  need  to  meet  regularly 
and  talk  about  the  course  and  students  at  greater 
length  but  your  partner  thinks,  "things  are  going 
along  just  fine."  What  do  you  think  you  would  do 
if  you  were  in  this  situation? 

All  groups  work  on  the  same  scenario  and  secretaries 
for  every  group  report  the  suggestions  offered  by  their 
members  to  all  participants.  Suggestions  offered  by 
each  group  are  briefly  commented  on  by  experienced 
faculty  developers. 

This  session  was  well  received,  with 
sixty  percent  of  participants  rating  it 
as  "excellent"  and  forty  percent  rat- 
ing it  as  "very  good."  Participants 
appreciated  the  "open  discussion 
[and]  realistic  scenarios."  One  faculty 
member  said  that  the  workshop  was 
helpful  for  "recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  cooperation  between  part- 
ners." Another  wrote  that  it  was  "very 
useful  to  develop  some  tools  for  partnered  teaching 
and  especially  to  have  time  to  think  about  some  of  the 
potential  difficulties  and  brainstorm  how  to  deal 
with  these  problems." 

Communicating  About  Course  and  Lesson  Plan- 
ning 

Swain  (1996)  has  pointed  out  the  need  for  more 
extensive  planning  for  instruction  of  integrated  cur- 
ricula. Her  concerns  about  a lack  of  coherence  in 
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integrated  language  and  content  instruction  have 
been  supported  by  Snow,  Met  and  Genesee  (1989). 
Kaufman  and  Brooks  inform  us  that  "the  design, 
implementation,  and  assessment  of  integrated  cur- 
ricula can  be  greatly  enhanced  when  teachers  of  differ- 
ent disciplines  form  interdisciplinary  teams"  (1996,  p. 
233).  But,  as  was  demonstrated  earlier,  few  teachers  are 
used  to  working  in  dynamic  team-based  structures. 
Teaching  remains  a personal  and  private  act  and  many 
teachers  are  reluctant  to  share  power  in  planning 
course  objectives  and  content,  let  alone  share  class- 
room instruction  time  (Bailey,  Dale  & Squire,  1992). 

Pre-service  training  sessions  at  our  institution  in- 
troduce new  instructors  to  several  models  of  inte- 
grated classroom  activities.  Faculty  developers  have 
begun  to  take  more  care  to  plan  and  implement  their 
professional  development  workshops  in  a manner 
that  reflects  the  active  learning  core  of  the  institution's 
teaching  mission.  Thus,  new  faculty  experience,  first- 
hand, examples  of  the  type  of  classroom  dynamics, 
learning  tasks,  and  teaching  approaches  that  they  are 
expected  to  employ. 

One  example  of  this  hands-on  practice  is  the  work- 
shops in  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning.  Use 
of  computers  in  teaching  is  encouraged  at  our  college. 
So  in  a workshop,  facilitators  match  new  faculty  in 
content-language  pairs  and  instruct  each  pair  to  share 
one  computer  in  the  computer  classroom.  This  ar- 
rangement forces  learners  to  cooperate  and  share 
information.  Colleagues  communicate  while  work- 
ing through  tasks.  Several  classroom-tested  activities 
are  demonstrated  in  an  interactive  way,  allowing 
time  for  practice  and  discussion.  These  include  activi- 
ties to  develop  writing  and  reading  fluency,  writing 
accuracy,  and  editing,  and  to  practice  approaches  to 
research  for  LEP  students  utilizing  electronic  sources. 

Once  the  professional  development  program  en- 
ters its  final  week,  new  faculty  mem- 
bers are  given  tasks  that  require  them 
to  communicate  at  length  with  col- 
leagues about  course  design  and 
teaching  in  their  new  institutional 
environment. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  practical 
aspects  of  ESP  instruction  more 
broadly,  a collection  of  materials  de- 
signed for  courses  at  our  college  is 
displayed  for  new  faculty  members. 
This  material  is  collected  in  one  large  room  and 
contains  work  in  every  aspect  of  ESP  course  design.  In 
this  self-paced  session,  new  faculty  can  browse  a wide 
variety  of  material  and  discuss  their  questions  and 
concerns  at  length  with  more  experienced  colleagues. 
In  addition  to  syllabi,  texts,  task  sheets,  and  assess- 
ment ideas,  instructors  can  also  individually  examine 
completed  student  assignments  and  watch  video  re- 
cordings of  classroom  activities. 

This  material  display  assists  new  faculty  to  prepare 
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for  the  final  pre-service  session  in  which  they  must 
describe  a lesson  plan  and  one  activity  that  integrates 
language  and  content  study.  One  week  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  pre-service  training  program,  new 
faculty  are  asked  to  meet  with  an  assigned  teaching 
partner  and  begin  course  planning  discussions  in 
preparation  for  this  workshop.  At  the  final  session  of 
this  training  program,  teaching  teams  are  asked  to 
present  their  lesson  plan  and  one  integrated  class- 
room activity.  Comments  and  suggestions  are  made 
to  each  teaching  pair  after  their  presentations.  The 
session  concludes  with  an  open  discussion  of  teach- 
ing issues  peculiar  to  our  context. 

This  session  was  rated  as  'Very  good"  by  all  of  the 
workshop  participants.  One  participant  wrote:  "prepar- 
ing the  first  week  of  class  was  very  helpful  [and]  hearing 
other's  plans  was  helpful  too."  Another  new  faculty 
member  liked  "the  fact  that  it  forced  us  to  get  together 
with  our  partners  and  talk  and  start  planning." 

Communicating  Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  the 
Pre-Service  Sessions 

This  article  deals  only  with  a portion  of  the  activities 
offered  in  this  extensive  faculty  development  pro- 
gram. Participants  in  such  programs  need  to  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  evaluate  them  and  offer  sugges- 
tions for  improvement.  Evaluation  of  this  program 
occurred  at  the  end  of  individual  sessions  and  then 
again  three  weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  this  way,  participants  could  focus  comments 
on  specific  sessions  while  they  were  fresh  in  their 
minds,  and  also  were  able  to  give  general  comments 
about  the  overall  program  after  a period  of  reflection. 
Representative  comments  of  a general  evaluative 
nature  are  listed  below. 

Strengths 

The  biggest  strength,  as  I saw  it,  was  the  use  of 
cooperative  learning  activities  during  the  orien- 
tation itself.  It's  said  people  teach  as  they've  been 
taught  ...  hopefully  this  had  some  impact. 

Sharing  of  teaching  activities  planned  for  the  first 
week  of  classes  was  my  favorite  session.  It  was 
very  helpful  to  have  a chance  to  start  planning, 
and  it  was  very  helpful  to  hear  what  others  had 
planned. 

I also  found  the  team  teaching  activities  useful 
largely  because  in  hearing  the  ideas  of  the  content 
faculty  I worked  with  in  my  group,  I could  antici- 
pate the  real  problems  that  might  come  up  in  the 
classroom! 

Areas  for  Improvement 

I didn't  like  the  sharp  division  between  personal 
and  professional  orientation.  The  main  problem, 
as  I saw  it,  was  that  after  we  had  become  familiar 
with  the  personal  orientation  committee  mem- 
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bers,  we  were  suddenly  newcomers  all  over  again. 

. . I think  that  the  pedagogical  theories  of  "con- 
tent-based,  active  learning"  as  well  as  other  EFL 
concepts  might  have  been  more  openly  discussed 
at  the  beginning  to  provide  everyone  with  more 
of  a foundation  in  and  respect  of  the  concepts. 

One  significant  weakness  is  the  listen-in  [lecture] 
sessions. 

What  advice  can  faculty  developers  glean  from 
these  comments?  It  seems  that  the  use  of  cooperative 
learning  methods  in  workshops  was  appreciated  and 
should  be  continued.  Several  faculty  members  com- 
plained strenuously  about  the  lecture  sessions  deal- 
ing with  administrative  issues.  One  participant  made 
several  positive  suggestions  for  ways  to  "activate" 
these  sessions.  However,  indications  are  that  it  might 
be  advisable  to  hold  administrative  sessions  sepa- 
rately from  faculty  development  workshops.  Com- 
ments about  the  team-teaching  challenges  and  course 
planning  sessions  reveal  that  they  were  highly  appre- 
ciated and  show  that  the  ideas  that  were  exchanged 
between  faculty  across  disciplines  were  valued.  Yet,  a 
couple  of  participants  said  that  they  believe  improve- 
ments could  be  made  in  the  program  if  more  work 
were  done  to  ground  participants  in  the  theoretical 
underpinnings  of  certain  teaching  methodologies. 
Finally,  it  seems  that  ensuring  a continuum  between 
orientation  programs  could  help  to  establish  an  at- 
mosphere more  conducive  to  open  communication 
between  new  colleagues. 
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The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  consider  how  the  "English 
Language  Teaching  Theory  and  Practice"  class  should 
be  implemented  in  pre-service  teacher  education  at 
university. 

Students  have  a specific  image  of  English  lessons, 
established  on  the  basis  of  their  own  experience  in 
secondary  school.  In  order  to  change  that  image,  they 
should  personally  observe  many  different  lessons, 
con-sider  those  lessons  by  exchanging  views  with 
others,  and  implement  a model  lesson  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  teaching  plan,  ending  by  reflecting  on 
their  teaching  by  observing  their  video-recorded  les- 
son. 

This  process  should  be  implemented  through  the 
use  of  the  seminar  style  because  that  way  they  can 
begin  to  create  their  own  style  of  teaching,  not  just 
imitations  of  professional  videos  or  of  the  lessons 
which  they  themselves  had  in  their  secondary-school 
days. 

The  seminar-style  class  works  very  well  in  leading 
students  to  develop  their  own  style  of  teaching. 
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Restoring  an  Equal  Balance 

The  Beneficial  Effects  of  Taking  a N on-judgmental 
Approach  to  Administrative  Observations 

Gregor  D.  Smart 


Throughout  my  ten  years  as  a teacher  and  during 
my  teacher  training  experiences  I have  been 
both  observer  and  observed.  Most  recently,  as  a 
Chief  Instructor  at  Simul  Academy,  I have  had  to 
observe  five  to  six  teachers  each  term  as  part  of  our  in- 
house  teacher  development  program.  During  this 
time,  I have  become  much  more  aware  of  how  my 
own  past  observation  experiences,  postgraduate  stud- 
ies, and  gradually  evolving  beliefs  about  teaching 
have  had  a major  influence  on  my  present  non- 
judgmental  approach  to  classroom  observation. 

Why  take  a non-judgmental  approach  to  observa- 
tion? 

For  many  teachers  "observation"  is  synonymous  with 
"evaluation,"  and  is  regarded  as  being  judgmental  and 
threatening  in  nature  (Wajnryb,  1992;  Richards  and 
Nunan,  1990;  Cosh,  1999).  This  is  probably  because 
evaluative  observation  was  an  integral  part  of  their  own 
training.  While  learning  how  to  teach,  they  were  ob- 
served by  trainers  and  judgments  were  made  as  to 
whether  they  were  competent  to  be  certified  as  a 
professional  teacher.  For  others,  evaluative  observation 
has  been  part  of  their  work  experience,  in  which  judg- 
ments about  their  teaching  by  those  in  supervisory 
positions  may  have  been  directly  related  to  pay  rates, 
financial  bonuses,  contract  renewals  and  promotions. 
At  the  same  time,  this  limited  view  of  the  purpose  of 
observation  is  also  common  among  supervisors.  Their 
reasons  for  seeing  observation  as  an  evaluative  tool  may 
be  due  to  institutional  pressures,  their  own  previous 
experience  or  because  it  provides  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  justify  their  own  existence. 

Observation  then,  tends  to  exist  solely  within  a 
hierarchical  supervisor-teacher  framework.  It  is  the 
job  of  the  supervisor  to  observe  a lesson,  make  deci- 
sions about  what  is  good  or  bad  and  then  proceed  to 
teach  the  teacher  about  teaching,  so  that  she  will  do 
a better  job  in  the  future.  The  teacher's  role  is  to  act 
on  the  recommendations,  criticism  and  advice  handed 
down  and  thus  become  a "better"  teacher.  During  the 
observation  "feedback  session"  the  teacher's  role  is 
essentially  passive  (Cosh,  1999).  She  may  disagree  or 
question  what  has  been  said,  but  rarely  feels  comfort- 
able doing  so  and  is  often  given  little  real  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  When  the  session  is  over,  teachers  may 
leave  feeling  resentful,  frustrated,  or  with  their  con- 
fidence having  taken  a severe  bruising.  These  feelings 
are  unlikely  to  encourage  professional  growth.  Even 
if  the  observation  results  in  a positive  evaluation,  the 
teacher  often  gets  nothing  more  out  of  it  than  a pat 
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on  the  back  for  having  achieved  the  desired  state  of 
"teacherhood"  required  by  the  institution  or  supervi- 
sor. There  is  no  mutual  exchange  of  ideas,  no  discus- 
sion of  issues  and  no  generation  of  alternatives  that 
could  lead  to  professional  development. 

This  is  all  well  and  good  if  one  believes  that  there  is 
some  ultimate  state  of  "teacherhood"  that  can  be 
achieved:  a state  which  then  qualifies  one  profes- 
sional to  tell  another  how  to  do  a better  job.  As  far  as 
I am  concerned,  however,  no  such  state  exists,  and  as 
in  most  professions,  there  are  a number  of  reasons 
why  people  reach  supervisory  positions:  through 
higher  qualifications,  length  of  service,  political 
machinations,  the  simple  fact  that  no  one  else  wanted 
the  job,  or  a combination  thereof.  In  drawing  atten- 
tion to  this,  I mean  no  disrespect  to  others  in  similar 
positions.  All  of  these  reasons  reflect  the  realities  of 
the  world  of  work  and  I myself,  in  my  present  posi- 
tion, am  also  a product  of  those  realities.  However, 
none  of  these  reasons  qualify  the  observer,  whether 
supervisor  or  peer,  to  be  judgmental  about  other 
teachers.  We  cannot  say  that  we  know  better;  the  most 
we  can  say  is  that  we  know  differently. 

I believe  that  the  only  reason  for  teachers  to  observe 
each  other  and  to  talk  about  observations  is  to  learn 
more  about  teaching  and  about  ourselves  as  teachers. 
The  emphasis  placed  on  observation  as  an  evaluative 
tool  within  a hierarchical  supervisor-teacher  frame- 
work seems  to  me  the  antithesis  of  this  goal.  In  my 
experience,  when  something  is  imposed  on  me  by  a 
person  or  institution  that  is  when  I am  most  likely  to 
reject  it  and  to  question  why  I should  respect  them.  I 
know  that  1 am  not  alone  in  reacting  in  this  way:  it  is 
a very  natural  human  reaction.  Yet  such  implied 
imposition  is  the  basis  of  the  more  traditional  forms  of 
observation.  The  observer  is  automatically  placed  in  a 
position  of  authority  and  frequently  falls  into  the  trap 
of  telling  the  teacher  observed  what  to  do.  Further- 
more, the  hierarchical  framework  by  its  very  nature 
also  encourages  an  emphasis  on  the  negative  rather 
than  a mutual  exchange  of  ideas. 

A non-judgmental  approach,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  the  ultimate  goal  of  observation  the  creation  of 
an  environment  where  this  traditional  hierarchical 
supervisor-teacher  relationship  is  redefined.  This  is 
important  for  the  following  reasons: 

• There  is  no  one  single  best  teaching  method. 

• We  all  have  ideas  and  opinions  about  teaching 
which  are  valuable. 

• Teachers  need  to  talk  more  about  teaching  to  make 
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our  ideas  more  explicit  and  to  be  sure  that  we  are  all 
talking  about  the  same  things. 

• In  order  to  develop  we  need  to  see  things  from 
different  perspectives  and  consider  various  causes 
and  consequences  for  our  teaching  actions 
(Fanselow,  1987,  1992;  Ellis,  1994 ). 

Since  there  is  no  one  best  way  to  teach,  none  of  us  can 
claim  that  we  know  best.  Since  there  is  no  ultimate 
state  of  "teacherhood,"  then  the  potential  for  develop- 
ment is  unlimited  for  both  observer  and  observed. 

What  does  it  mean  to  take  a non-judgmental 
approach  to  observation? 

The  definition  of  the  word  ''judgmental"  here  is  key. 
As  human  beings  we  are  automatically  judgmental  by 
nature,  yet  most  of  us  are  aware  that  there  are  also 
times  when  it  is  necessary  to  suspend  judgment.  This 
is  what  taking  a non-judgmental  approach  to  observa- 
tion is  all  about.  Any  time  I observe,  I am  constantly 
making  judgements,  although  often  not  on  a con- 
scious level.  These  judgments  influence  what  notes  I 
take  while  observing,  both  what  I write  down  and  why 
I write  it  down.  I often  catch  myself  scribbling  judg- 
mental comments — and  even  if  I am  not  writing  them 
down,  I am  certainly  thinking  them  as  I watch. 

In  order  to  be  non-judgmental  in  the  feedback 
discussion  with  the  teacher  whose  lesson  I have  ob- 
served, I first  have  to  go  through  a process  of  editing. 
This  ensures  that  I suspend  judgement  and  that  feed- 
back is  carried  out  in  a non-judgmental  way.  My  notes 
are  divided  into  three  sections:  observations,  ques- 
tions, and  comments/suggestions,  which  are  then 
typed  up  and  given  to  the  teacher  to  look  over  and 


very  rewarding.  The  observations  and  consequent 
discussions  have  helped  me  keep  in  touch  with  what 
is  actually  happening  in  the  classroom  and  ensure 
that  my  other  administrative  duties  do  not  distance 
me  from  teaching,  which  is  a real  danger  for  those  of 
us  in  supervisory  positions.  I have  also  learned  to  be 
more  open-minded  about  different  approaches  to 
teaching.  Often  during  observations  I have  seen  teach- 
ers try  techniques  which  I had  previously  read  or 
heard  about,  but  dismissed  as  not  "my  kind  of  thing" 
or  as  having  little  value.  Seeing  them  in  practice  has 
given  me  a different  perspective  and  led  me  to  ques- 
tion previous  biases  and  prejudices.  I have  come  to 
realize  how  important  an  individual  teacher's  per- 
sonality and  relationship  with  a particular  group  of 
students  is  in  influencing  what  happens  in  a class.  I 
have  also  been  able  to  expand  my  own  horizons  as  a 
teacher  and  take  techniques  I have  seen  from  classes 
I have  observed  into  my  own  classroom.  My  observa- 
tions have  also  given  me  more  ideas  to  share  with 
other  teachers  I observe. 

In  other  words,  I am  learning  how  to  talk  about 
teaching  in  a productive  way,  in  a way  that  challenges 
my  own  beliefs  and  ideas  as  a teacher  and  those  of  the 
people  I observe,  without  being  negative,  overly  critical 
or  confrontational.  Perhaps  I could  have  learned  some 
of  these  strategies  through  a more  traditional  approach 
to  observation.  However,  it  is  my  belief  that  what  has 
made  these  lessons  meaningful  and  lasting  for  me  is  that 
they  arise  out  of  extended  and  enthusiastic  discussion 
in  a non-judgmental  atmosphere.  It  is  the  give  and  take 
of  ideas,  the  consideration  of  alternatives  and  the  pro- 
cess of  questioning  that  has  truly  made  being  a non- 
judgmental  observer  a learning  experience. 


I am  learning  how  to  talk  about  teaching  in  a 
productive  way,  in  a way  that  challenges  my 
own  beliefs  and  ideas  as  a teacher  and  those  of 
the  people  I observe,  without  being  negative, 
overly  critical  or  confrontational. 


reflect  on  before  we  meet.  During  the  editing  process 
I try  to  choose  language  which  is  as  neutral  and  as  non- 
confrontational  as  possible.  By  rephrasing  my  own 
notes  in  such  a way,  I hope  that  the  hierarchical 
supervisor-teacher  relationship  can  be  redefined  and 
that  we  will  enter  into  our  discussion  on  a more  equal 
footing.  If  I did  not  edit  my  notes,  I would  be  prone  to 
making  snap  judgments  about  what  I had  seen  and 
imposing  my  values  and  beliefs  about  teaching  and 
teachers,  without  due  consideration  for  my  colleague. 

Observing  myself  as  a non-judgmental  observer 
As  someone  in  a supervisory  position,  I have  found 
my  attempts  at  non-judgmental  observation  to  be 
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The  impact  of  non-judgmental  obser- 
vation 

For  many  of  the  teachers  I have  ob- 
served, my  approach  has  helped  them  to 
reflect  more  deeply  on  teaching  actions 
that  are  unconscious  or  have  simply 
become  part  of  their  repertoire.  My  ob- 
servations, questions,  comments  and 
suggestions  have  prompted  them  to  con- 
sider alternative  interpretations  of  how  they  interact 
with  students,  which  has  encouraged  them  to  think 
more  about  their  teaching  and  themselves  as  teachers 
from  their  students'  point  of  view  as  well  as  their  own. 
As  a result,  they  have  questioned  assumptions  about 
their  students  that  for  a long  time  have  influenced 
what  they  do  in  the  classroom,  and  often  have  realized 
how  these  unfounded  assumptions  have  at  times 
contributed  to  what  they  have  thought  of  as  failures  or 
problems  in  the  classroom.  In  other  situations,  they 
have  come  to  see  how  something  they  thought  went 
disastrously  wrong  actually  had  some  positive  out- 
comes, even  if  these  were  not  what  was  originally 
intended.  Most  importantly,  a non-judgmental  ap- 
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proach  has  meant  that  teachers'  confidence  in  their 
own  effectiveness  has  been  increased  and  that  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  has  been  built  up.  This 
allows  us  to  move  on  together  as  concerned  profes- 
sionals who  feel  comfortable  discussing  teachers  and 
teaching  as  equals  and  not  within  the  constraints  of  a 
hierarchical  supervisor-teacher  relationship. 

The  benefits  of  a non-judgmental  approach  for 
teachers  also  means  benefits  for  the  institution.  The 
creation  of  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  ongoing 
professional  development  is  more  likely  to  encourage 
higher  levels  of  commitment  to  the  students  and  the 
program.  As  teachers  develop,  there  are  correspond- 
ing opportunities  for  the  program  and  its  materials  to 
develop  based  on  real  teaching-  and  student-  related 
criteria  rather  than  simply  on  the  intuitions  of  super- 
visors or  administrators. 


Some  problems  with  taking  a non-judgmental 
approach. 

Taking  a non-judgmental  approach  to  observation 
has  not  been  without  its  problems.  I have  conducted 
observation  feedback  sessions  with  teachers  who 
clearly  expected  me  to  pass  judgment  on  their  teach- 
ing and  to  tell  them  what  to  do  to  become  better 
teachers.  My  coping  mechanism  so  far  has  been  to 
compromise  and  give  explicit  advice,  while  also  talk- 
ing about  my  own  related  teaching  experiences.  I 
question  myself  and  my  teaching  as  we  discuss,  hop- 
ing that  I can  act  as  a role  model  for  the  person  I have 
observed.  I have  also  been  in  situations  where  the 
teacher  I observed  obviously  felt  that  she  had  reached 
the  mythical  ultimate  state  of  "teacherhood"  or  for 
some  other  reason  could  not  see  any  point  in  taking 
part  in  the  kind  of  discussion  I was  proposing.  With 
these  people,  too,  1 have  tried  to  present  myself  as  a 
role  model,  constantly  drawing  from  my  own  experi- 
ences as  observer  and  observed  in  a non-judgmental 
context  to  illustrate  the  benefits  to  my  own  teaching. 
Restating  the  goals  for  non-judgmental  observation 
is  another  strategy  I have  called  on.  I have  also  had  to 
deal  with  people  who  have  taken  a defensive  stand 
and  who  have  seemed  intent  on  confrontation  from 
the  outset.  Here  again  1 have  repeated  the  goals  for 
non-judgmental  observation,  while  also  engaging  in 
discussion  of  previous  observation  experiences  to  try 
to  defuse  the  situation.  Unfortunately,  without  so  far 
being  able  to  observe  the  same  teachers  over  an 
extended  period  1 do  not  know  how  effective  these 
attempts  have  been. 

Yet  another  difficult  issue  has  been  trying  to  con- 
vince those  involved  in  management  that  observa- 
tions carried  out  for  professional  development 
purposes  should  not  be  used  as  evaluative  tools  when 
it  comes  to  bonuses,  promotions  and  contract  renew- 
als. All  of  these  situations  suggest  that  there  first 
needs  to  be  much  more  dialogue  among  supervisors 
and  managers  as  to  our  purposes  for  observation  and 


our  expectations  of  observation.  Since  teachers  them- 
selves are  rarely,  if  at  all,  in  the  position  to  request 
that  they  be  observed  in  a non-judgmental  way,  the 
impetus  towards  implementing  a non-judgmental 
approach  in  any  institution  can  only  come  from  us. 

Certainly,  for  me,  these  on-going  misunderstand- 
ings prove  that  it  is  not  enough  for  a single  observer 
to  simply  propose  and  try  a new  approach.  However, 
it  is  one  step  on  the  road  to  the  above-mentioned 
ultimate  goal  of  a non-judgmental  approach  to  obser- 
vation: the  creation  of  an  environment  where  the 
traditional  hierarchical  supervisor-teacher  relation- 
ship is  redefined  through  the  practice  of  helping 
others  learn  how  to  be  non-judgmental  observers 
themselves.  Only  then  can  observer  and  observed 
participate  in  productive  non-judgmental  discussions 
that  they,  their  students,  their  program  and  their 
institution  can  benefit  from. 
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Developing  Naturally 
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Development,  as  we  all  know,  cannot  be  im- 
posed; it  is  an  internal  and  ongoing  process 
and  not  something  which  can  be  parcelled  up 
or  delivered  externally.  In  practice,  though,  it  is  easy  to 
slip  into  the  tacit  acceptance  of  a different 
characterisation.  The  proliferation  of  teacher  develop- 
ment programmes  at  all  levels,  the  growth  of  interest 
in  action  research  and  the  success  of  large-scale  devel- 
opment projects  can  all  lead  to  an  assumption  that  in 
order  to  develop  we  need  to  attach  ourselves  to  some 
external  programme  dedicated  to  this  end. 

While  not  wishing  to  call  into  question  the  worth  of 
such  programmes,  or  the  value  of  the  contribution 
which  they  have  already  made  to  professional  devel- 
opment in  our  field,  1 should  like  to  draw  attention  to 
something  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked:  the 
importance  of  development  through  our  day-to-day 
practice.  The  assumption  that  the  benefits  of  engage- 
ment in  more  formal  development  programmes  will 
accrue  naturally  may  be  a dangerous  one,  because  if  we 
fail  to  nurture  more  mundane  opportunities  the  ef- 
fects of  such  external  efforts  will  sooner  or  later  fade 
away.  In  this  paper  I present  the  case  for  raising 
awareness  of  this  "natural  development,"  drawing  on 
data  from  a small  but  successful  language  school.  My 
aim  is  to  identify  features  of  the  environment  in  that 
school  which  may  account  for  its  developmental  ori- 
entation and  thereby  to  indicate  ways  in  which  we  can 
all  work  towards  establishing  a context  which  encour- 
ages everyday  professional  development. 

The  setting 

The  Pen  school  is  a small  language  school  in  the  heart 
of  an  English  market  town,  attracting  adult  students 
from  around  the  world  for  both  general  and  ESP 
courses.  The  school  has  a core  staff  of  five  permanent 
teachers  who  have  worked  together  for  between  fif- 
teen and  seventeen  years,  and  it  attracts  varying  num- 
bers of  part-time  teachers.  Although  the  teachers  do 
not  have  a financial  stake  in  the  school,  they  were 
directly  involved  in  its  establishment  and  operate 
with  a considerable  degree  of  autonomy.  Success  can 
be  measured  in  a number  of  ways,  but  the  very  positive 
profile  derived  from  formal  external  assessments,  stu- 
dent performance,  student  feedback,  general  reputa- 


tion and  staff  continuity  suggests  that  this  is  a success- 
ful school. 

I spent  the  equivalent  of  twelve  working  weeks  in 
the  Pen,  spread  over  a 15-month  period,  during  which 
I taught  and  participated  in  staff  meetings  and  social 
activities  while  keeping  fieldnotes,  audiotaping  meet- 
ings and  staffroom  talk,  and  interviewing  the  teachers 
to  understand  more  fully  their  professional  lives,  ex- 
periences and  beliefs.  For  reasons  of  brevity,  in  this 
paper  I will  draw  mainly  on  interview  data  but  will 
make  reference  to  the  outcomes  of  the  analysis  of 
staffroom  talk. 

Working  together 

Although  development  is  ultimately  an  intensely  per- 
sonal experience,  its  nurture  will  depend  to  a large 
extent  on  the  professional  culture  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual works.  It  is  here  that  we  have  to  look  in  order  to 
identify  the  conditions  which  encourage  teachers  to 
draw  on  the  resources  of  their  everyday  teaching  and 
professional  exchanges  in  order  to  explore  their  pro- 
fessional world,  advance  their  understanding  and  im- 
prove their  practice.  It  is  through  this  that  natural 
development  takes  place. 

Relatively  little  has  been  written  about  the  world  of 
the  staffroom,  and  much  of  this  makes  depressing 
reading  (e.g.  Hammersley  1980,  1984;  Kainan  1992, 
1994),  although  there  is  one  study  based  on  fieldwork 
in  six  successful  schools  which  offered  "a  positive 
model  of  adult  relationships"  (Nias  etal.  1989:3).  The 
outcomes  of  this  suggested  that  what  all  these  schools 
had  in  common  was  a collaborative  culture,  which  was 
characterised  by  the  following  features: 

• a sense  of  independence  and  collective  responsi- 
bility; 

• recognition  of  the  need  for  a high  degree  of  occu- 
pational competence; 

• hardworking  teachers  with  professional  pride; 

• the  selection  of  staff  who  share  the  school's  exist- 
ing values; 

• a sensitive  and  informal  head; 

• person-centred  talk; 

• the  staffroom  as  "hub"; 

• humour. 
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The  Pen  school  manifested  all  of  these  characteristics; 
and  although  their  relative  importance  might  vary 
from  culture  to  culture,  they  provide  a useful  starting 
point  for  consideration  of  the  occupational  environ- 
ment. In  what  follows,  I identify  features  within  four 
key  areas  which  seem  to  me  to  make  an  important 
contribution  to  natural  development,  and  the  over- 
lap between  these  and  the  above  list  will  become 
clear.  In  each  case  I will,  as  far  as  possible,  let  the 
teachers  involved  speak  for  themselves  (all  names 
have  been  changed). 

Institutional 

Institutional  characteristics  are  likely  to  vary  widely, 
and  supportive  leadership  can  be  invaluable,  but  the 
single  most  important  feature  is  a place  where  teachers 
can  meet  in  order  to  talk  privately.  It  is  in  what  Goffman 
(1969)  has  called  a "back  region"  that  teachers  are  free 
to  leave  behind  their  "public"  face  and  share  their 
more  private  reflections.  As  Goffman  noted,  these 
will  inevitably  involve  a rejection  of  the  public  per- 
sona, so  we  find  jokes  at  students'  expense  and  at  the 
expense  of  teaching  itself,  but  time  and  again,  through 
stories  (Richards,  forthcoming),  jokes,  exchanges  of 
information,  discussions  and  casual  talk,  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  classroom  are  taken  up  and  explored 
with  a view  to  finding  ways  forward.  Without  a place 
to  talk,  such  exploration,  and  the  developmental 
opportunities  it  offers,  would  not  be  possible. 

Professional 

If  work  talk  is  to  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  merely 
entertaining  it  needs  to  be  underpinned  by  profes- 
sional commitment,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  of  this 
in  the  Pen.  In  discussing  the  selection  of  temporary 
staff,  for  example,  Jenny  emphasises  that  candidates 
have  to  take  the  job  "extremely  seriously,"  while 
Paul's  statement  in  a staff  meeting  discussion  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  professional  pride  associated 
with  commitment:  "I  mean  it  really  upsets  me  if  I give 
a bad  lesson." 

This  commitment  manifests  itself  in  the  practical 
orientation  of  the  teachers'  talk,  the  importance  of 
which  has  been  recognised  by  more  than  one  re- 
searcher: 

In  successful  and  adaptable  schools,  interaction 
about  teaching  is  consciously  and  steadily  focused 
on  practice,  on  what  teachers  do,  with  what  aims, 
in  what  situations,  with  what  materials,  and  with 
what  apparent  results.  (Little,  1982,  p.  334) 

Certain  types  of  structures  are  more  likely  than 
others  to  intensify  and  focus  norms  of  good  prac- 
tice: organizations  in  which  face-to-face  relation- 
ships dominate  impersonal,  bureaucratic  ones; 
organizations  in  which  people  routinely  interact 
around  common  problems  of  practice.  (Elmore, 
1996,  p.  20) 
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Annette's  view  sums  up  the  general  position: 

I love  teaching,  I love  being  in  the  classroom,  and 
I think  yes,  I think  that  does  give  me  the  biggest 
buzz  still.  I don't  like  what  I would  term  the 
academic  side  of  things.  I'm  not  an  academic,  I'm 
very  much  a practical  person. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  theory  is  ignored  or  downplayed 
in  the  Pen  staffroom;  it  is  just  that  teachers  expect  it  to 
be  anchored  to  classroom  realities. 

Personal 

The  honesty  which  underlies  much  of  the  professional 
discussion  in  the  staffroom  depends  on  a climate  of 
trust  which  arises  from  shared  values.  The  importance 
of  this  is  reflected  in  the  striking  similarity  between 
Harry's  comment  on  assessing  potential  colleagues, 
that  "the  first  thing  that  springs  to  mind  is  that 
somebody  will  fit  in  with  us  actually,  somebody  that 
we  can  get  on  with"  and  those  of  participants  in 
similar  studies:  "We've  got  to  be  looking  for  someone 
who  will  'fit'  in  with  the  rest  of  the  staff"  (Nias  et 
al.,  1989,  p.  79);  "I  don't  think  I would  have  chosen 
somebody  who  didn't  fit  in"  (Corrie,  1995,  p.  95). 

This  orientation  is  not  the  same  thing  as  an  insis- 
tence on  uniformity,  and  if  development  is  to  take 
place  there  must  be  room  for  differences  of  opinion. 
Along  with  shared  values  there  must  be  respect  for 
differing  views: 

That's  what  I say,  that's  what's  so  good  about 
working  here,  the  fact  that  we  do  get  on  so  well 
even  though  we  do  have  different  ideas.  We  re- 
spect each  other's  ideas.  (Louise) 

It  might  be  something  to  do  with  the  slight  differ- 
ence in  our  personalities,  I think.  That  there's 
enough  difference  for  a conflict  of  a certain  kind  all 
the  time.  I think  that's  quite  good,  that  we  can 
strike  ideas  off  each  other  and  don't  just  com- 
pletely, blandly  agree.  I've  seen  a lot  of  staffrooms 
where  everyone  just  sort  of  [pronounced  intake  of 
breath  and  pause].  I think  that's  quite  unhealthy. 
And  I think  we  all  have  come  to  this  with  a 
curiosity  about  the  world  anyway — the  world  in 
general.  Maybe  a sort  of  childlike  interest  in  new 
ideas,  and  I think  that's  still  there.  (Jenny) 

These  differences  emerge  in  staffroom  debate,  pro- 
viding a means  of  testing  and  sharpening  new  ideas 
and  discoveries.  They  are  founded  on  the  professional 
values  I have  already  described. 

Experiential 

Although  everyday  teaching  generates  more  than 
enough  material  for  discussion  and  exploration,  de- 
velopment can  easily  stale  into  recirculated  action  if  it 
does  not  draw  in  the  oxygen  of  new  ideas.  The  impor- 
tance of  making  time  to  keep  up  with  professional 
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developments  in  order  to  resist  what  Apple  (1988: 106) 
has  called  the  "dynamic  of  intellectual  deskilling"  is 
recognised  by  all  at  the  Pen: 

It's  vital  to  us  staying  fresh. ...  It's  very  easy  to  not 
bother  to  read  that  article  because,  while  you're 
reading  in  isolation,  if  you're  not  really  going  to 
get  together  and  talk  it  through...  If  you've  got 
somebody  whose  focus  is  our  professional  devel- 
opment, who's  sort  of  keeping  us  on  our  toes  and 
saying,  "Have  you  read-''  and  you  say,  "No  I 
haven't  but  I will,  for  the  next  academic  staff 
meeting,''  you  get  that  much  more  out  of  it  than 
if  you  just  sort  of  read  it  one  evening  before  you  got 
to  sleep.  ...  It's  terribly  important  to  us  as  profes- 
sionals, otherwise  we  do  feel  that  we  get  into  the 
daily  grind  of  the  full  five  hours  a day  every  day. 
Oenny) 

Weekly  staff  meetings  are  divided  into  administra- 
tive and  academic,  and  in  the  latter  colleagues  share 
their  discoveries.  Occasionally  this  leads  to  a shared 
commitment  to  experiment  with  the  ideas  introduced, 
sometimes  it  leads  to  a debate,  but  as  an  observer  it  was 
interesting  to  see  the  many  ways  in  which  new  ideas 
were  introduced  and  explored  without  any  sense  of 
imposition. 

Where  this  exposure  to  new  ideas  calls  into  question 
established  practice  there  must  also  be  an  openness  to 
challenge.  Without  this,  new  ideas  can  founder  on  the 
rocks  of  conservatism  allowing  the  development  of  a 
situation  such  as  that  described  by  Neilsen  (1991,  p. 
676):  "Teachers  who  bring  their  new  ideas  and  prac- 
tices to  the  staffroom  threaten  to  stir  up  a carefully 
cultivated  atmosphere  of  boredom  and  faded  ideals." 
Aware  of  the  danger  this  represents  to  a group  of 
teachers  who  have  worked  together  for  so  long,  Jenny 
made  a conscious  effort  to  employ  young  staff  with 
fresh  ideas  because  "it  makes  you  re-examine  yourself 
quite  often. ' Why  do  you  do  that?'  You  have  to  think 
it  through  again;  you  can't  just  assume  that  there's  a 
pat  answer." 

Natural  development  depends  on  having  the  confi- 
dence to  recognise  and  respond  authentically  to  the 
challenge  of  new  ideas  and  having  the  awareness  to 
recognise  the  siren  call  of  conservatism  for  its  own 
sake.  It  is  difficult  to  strike  this  balance  alone,  but  it 
arises  naturally  within  a genuinely  collaborative  cul- 
ture. Perhaps  not  all  the  features  I have  described  can 
be  cultivated  within  all  schools,  but  unless  at  least 
some  of  them  are  present  professional  development  is 
unlikely  to  flourish. 

Development  begins  at  home 
Having  outlined  the  key  features  of  everyday  develop- 
ment within  a school  context,  I should  now  like  to  point 
to  the  value  of  seeing  all  development  from  this  perspec- 
tive. Apart  from  the  fact  that  ultimately  this  is  where 
such  development  must  take  place,  there  are  at  least  two 
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reasons  why  it  is  worth  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
advantages  natural  development  offers. 

It  is  non-threatening 

Development  within  a school  context  should  always 
be  challenging,  but  this  does  not  mean  it  has  to  be 
threatening.  The  problem  with  external  courses  is  that 
they  carry  with  them  the  prospect  of  failure  — a 
necessary  feature  perhaps,  but  not  always  a positive 
one.  The  Pen  teachers  registered  for  the  RSA  Diploma 
as  a group.  When  it  began  all  seemed  well,  but  the 
illness  of  Annette's  young  child  over  a long  period 
meant  that  she  was  sleeping  less  than  two  hours  a 
night  and  became,  in  her  own  words,  "a  zombie." 
Course  work  fell  by  the  wayside  and  by  the  time  she 
came  to  take  the  examination  she  had  little  prospect  of 
success.  Her  failure  affected  not  only  her  but  all  of  her 
colleagues,  even  though  they  had  been  successful: 

I was  devastated.  ...  I thought  that  I was  a bad 
teacher.  Up  to  then  I'd  felt  that  I was  a good  teacher 
and  I suddenly  felt  that  this  was  the  judgement  on 
my  teaching  and  that  it  meant  that  I was  not  an 
adequate  teacher.  (Annette) 

It  wrecked  us.  ...  We  felt  responsible  for  Annette 
then.  Qenny) 

We  were  all  devastated  for  her  because  we  are  such 
a close  group.  And  therefore  we  were  all  feeling 
quite  jubilant  but  obviously  didn't  want  to  show 
it.  (Louise) 

This  is  not  an  argument  against  such  courses,  but  an 
attempt  to  set  them  within  a wider  professional  con- 
text. If  we  think  of  development  in  only  external  terms 
there  is  a danger  that  we  might  devalue  it  by  reducing 
it  to  a mere  matter  of  success  or  failure. 

It  is  career-enhancing 

If  an  argument  is  to  be  advanced  in  support  of  natural 
development,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  outcomes  of 
research  into  career  development.  Huberman 
(1992:131)  sums  up  the  relevant  findings  succinctly: 

Teachers  who  steered  clear  of  reforms  or  other 
multiple-classroom  innovations,  but  who  invested 
consistently  in  classroom-level  experiments — what 
they  called  "tinkering"  with  new  materials,  differ- 
ent pupil  grouping,  small  changes  in  grading  sys- 
tems— were  most  likely  to  be  satisfied  later  than 
their  peers  who  had  been  heavily  involved  in 
school-wide  or  district-wide  projects. 

Whether  or  not  such  evidence  is  conclusive,  experi- 
ence suggests  that  life  cannot  be  lived  on  a perpetual 
high;  sooner  or  later  we  must  come  to  terms  with  the 
everyday.  Becoming  involved  in  larger  projects  could 
perhaps  be  compared  with  a love  affair:  exciting,  stimu- 
lating, carrying  us  forward  on  waves  of  delight  and 

RICHARDS,  cont'd  on  p.  59 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  ENGLISH  STUDENT 
ACTIVITY  BOOK  is  written  to  help  learners  gain  the  skills  they 
need  to  use  a learner’s  dictionary  and  to  help  them  understand 
the  unique  features  of  the  dictionary.  The  Student  Activity  Book 
includes  exercises,  quizzes,  and  puzzles  that  help  students: 

• Find  the  right  meaning  by  using  Guidewords  and  parts  of 
speech 

• Understand  what’s  on  the  dictionary  page 
Make  sense  of  grammar  codes 
Find  compounds,  idioms,  and  phrasal  verb  entries 

• Understand  how  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  is 
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link  K 

link  lCQnn^Ctiq^I  /hqk/  n (CJ  a connection  be- 
tween two  things  • There  is  a clear  link  be- 
tween poverty  and  malnutrition.  ° A high- 
speed rail  link  brings  you  to  the  airport. 

I ink  /hok/  v (I/TJ  • Various  activities  have  been 
linked  to  global  warming.  [T]  ° This  is  the  only 
bridge  linking  the  island  with  the  mainland. 
(TJ  * To  link  up  is  to  connect  or  combine:  My 
computer  links  up  to  the  office  network.  • ( spe- 
cialized) In  grammar,  a Dunking  verb  is  a verb 
that  links  the  properties  of  an  object  or  per- 
son to  that  object  or  person:  In  the  sentence 
"My  suitcase  weighs  45  pounds , " " weighs " is  a 
linking  verb. 

linkage  /’lio-kid3/  n [C/U]  a connection,  or 
the  action  of  connecting  • There’s  a direct  link- 
e between  cultural  values  and  the  way  people 
live.  (CJ 

jnoleum  /b'nou-lfc-am/  n fXJ]  a hard,  smooth 
:overing 

lin07nrt7^4JJ]  small,  loose  cloth  fibers  or 
pieces  of  thread  * My  black  sweater  is  couered 
with  lint. 

lion  / ’la i an/,  female  lioness  /’loi-a-nas/  n (C)  a 
large,  strong  animal  of  the  cat  family  from 
Africa  and  Asia  which  has  yellow-brown  fur, 
the  male  having  a large  mane  (=  long  neck  fur) 

• She  didn’t  do  much,  but  she  got  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  attention  (=  the  largest  part  of  it), 
lip  iBQbTPAffyi/lip/  n fCl  either  of  the  two  edges 
of  flesh  around  the  opening  of  the  mouth  • 
She  licked/pursed/puckered  her  lips.  • To 
give/pay  lip  service  to  (something)  is  to  pub- 
licly support  or  approve  of  it,  while  actually 
taking  no  action  to  produce  it.  • If  your  lips 
are  sealed,  you  will  keep  something  secret:  " I 
want  the  party  to  be  a surprise. " "Don’t  worry, 
my  lips  are  sealed.  "•  Lip  gloss  is  a makeup  ap- 
plied to  someone’s  lips  to  make  them  shiny.  • 
To  lipread  is  to  understand  what  someone  is 
saying  by  watching  the  movements  of  their 
mouth.  • Lipstick  is  a waxy  makeup  for  col- 
oring a person’s  lips  that  is  usually  shaped 
like  a rod  and  enclosed  in  a tube, 
lip  iedge]  /lip/  n [C]  the  edge  of  a container  or 
opening,  esp.  the  part  of  the  edge  used  for 
pouring 

lip  ispeechi  /hp/  n [U]  slang  speech  that  is  rude 
and  not  respectful  • Don't  give  me  any  more  of 
your  lip. 

liquefy  /’hk-wa.fai/,  liquify  v [I/T]  to  become 
or  make  (something)  liquid  • Gases  liquefy 
under  pressure.  [I] 

liqueur  /h’kar.  -'kjur.  -’kur/  n [C]  any  of  sev- 
eral strong,  sweet  alcoholic  drinks  that  are 
sually  drunk  in  small  amounts  after  a meal 
J^Qtd  ISO&STaNCB  /'lik-wad/  n [C/U]  a sub- 
stance that  Dows  easily  and  is  neither  a gas 
nor  a solid  * Water,  oil,  and  milk  are  all  liquids. 
[C] 

liquid  /'lik  w^d/  adj  [not  gradable]  • liquid 
oxygen/ hydrogen  ° The  metal  mercury  is  liq- 
uid at  room  temperature. 


LINKING  VERBS 

Linking  verbs  like  be  and  become  are  used  to  say 
something  about  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
and  are  followed  by  an  adjective  or  noun. 

The  meal  was  delicious.  • Sh£  became  a 
photographer.  • YOU  look  great. 

They  do  not  have  an  object,  because  they  refer 
to  a state  or  process  and  not  to  an  action  or  ac- 
tivity that  is  done  to  an  object.  Linking  verbs 
are  marked  [L]  in  this  dictionary. 

Linking  verbs  can  be: 

• followed  by  a noun  or  adjective  or  by  a 
noun  phrase  or  adjective-like  phrase 
The  apartment  was  a mess. 

The  apartment  was  messy. 

He  later  became  a famous  writer. 

He  later  became  famous  as  a writer. 

Can  we  stay/remain  friends? 

Can  we  stay/remai n friendly  with  each 
other? 

Some  linking  verbs  can  be  followed  by  a 
limited  set  of  nouns  but  are  normally 
followed  by  an  adjective: 

I’m  really  starting  to  feel  my  age. 

I'm  starting  to  feel  old. 

It  seems  a shame  to  waste  all  this  food. 

It  seems  unfortunate  to  waste  all  this  food. 

• followed  only  by  an  adjective  or  adjec- 
tive-like phrase 

It’s  getting  dark  out.  • Tour  voice  sounds 
different  over  the  phone.  * The  soup  smells 
wonderful.  * Please  keep  quiet.  * The 
problem  is  growing  worse.  • Hundreds  of 
chairs  in  the  hall  stood  empty. 

Many  linking  verbs  follow  this  pattern. 

• followed  only  by  a noun  or  noun  phrase 
You  'll  make  a good  doctor.  • The  company 
consists  of five  young  women.  • A mile 
equals  1.6  kilometers.  • The  package 
weighed  three  pounds. 

Only  a small  number  of  verbs  follow  this 
pattern. 

Linking  verbs  are: 

• not  followed  by  an  adverb 

She  looked  happy,  not  She  looked  happily. 

• often  used  in  phrases  beginning  with  it 
and  there 

There  seems  to  be  a mistake.  • It’s  getting 
late. 

See  LP  It  and  There 


liquid  im6neyi /’lik-wad/  adj  [not  gradable]  in 
the  form  of  money,  rather  than  investments  or 
property,  or  able  to  be  changed  into  money  eas- 
ily • liquid  assets 

liquidate  /’lik-wa.deit/  v [T]  • Investors  have 
started  to  liquidate  their  mutual  funds  (=  sell 
them).  • If  someone  liquidates  a business, 
they  close  it  and  sell  what  it  owns. 
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break  through  4 v adv[ l/T] 

to  force  a way  through  (something) 

High  waves  broke  through  the  barrier  beach.  [T] 
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Taking  a Walk  on  the  WILD-er 
Side  of  Teacher  Development 

Alan  Mackenzie 


The  World  Wide  Web  and  email  have  become 
many  language  teachers'  principle  developmen- 
tal arenas.  Email  lists  such  as  JALTCALL,  TESL- 
L,  AUTONOMY-L  and  NETEACH-L  are  being  used  to 
share  teaching  ideas  and  provide  other  information 
helpful  to  teachers.  These  sites  generate  a huge  amount 
of  mail,  but  because  of  the  transience  of  email  there 
is  a lot  of  repetition  and  often  discussions  are  "nipped 
in  the  bud"  by  moderators  or  carried  on  in  private, 
off-list.  Static  websites  like  Dave's  ESL  cafe 
(www.eflcafe.com)  and  the  Tower  of  English 
(www.towerofenglish.com)  principally  provide  teach- 
ing resources  for  both  online  and  classroom  situa- 
tions, while  sites  such  as  the  Internet  TESL  Journal 
(www.aitech.ac.jp/~iteslj/)  replicate  academic  jour- 
nals online. 

Although  these  sites  offer  much  information  as 
well  as  many  interactive  activities  designed  for  stu- 
dents, there  are  few  interaction-focused  activities  to 
be  found  through  which  teachers  can  pursue  their 
own  development.  The  WILD-e  (pronounced  "wild") 
web  site  (www.wild-e.org/)  aims  to  fill  that  gap  by 
functioning  as  a truly  interactive  self-access  center, 
within  which  teachers  as  learners  can  help  them- 
selves and  others  to  develop  in  a non-threatening 
exploratory  atmosphere. 

WILD-e  was  set  up  in  October  1997  as  an  online 
experiment  in  changing  teacher-teacher  communi- 
cation from  the  often  argumentative  and  intimidat- 
ing academic  style  found  in  journals  and  mailing  lists 
to  a more  personal  and  collaborative  form.  A non- 
argumentative,  cooperative  style  of  discourse  was 
seen  as  essential  to  make  contributors  feel  welcome, 
based  on  the  belief  that  teachers  are  sharing  experi- 
ences of  separate  but  interconnected  journeys  through 
the  same  field,  rather  than  attempting  to  prove  their 
own  ideas  or  to  attack  others  for  being  wrong.  Given 
the  autonomous  nature  of  teaching,  the  type  of 
discourse  that  appears  on  many  mailing  lists  was 
therefore  viewed  as  potentially  destructive  and  liable 
to  block  the  growth  of  ideas  and  change  within 
teachers  themselves  (Downing,  1995).  In  its  place,  as 
Krishnamurti  (1972)  has  proposed,  WILD-e  chose  to 
take  the  approach  that  "conflict  exists  only  when  you 
are  not  learning"  (p.2). 

By  encouraging  teachers  to  investigate  their  experi- 
ences in  an  honest,  non-judgmental  manner,  the  site 
hopes  to  act  as  a focus  for  building  both  a personal 


awareness  of  one's  professional  activities  and  a profes- 
sional view  of  one's  personal  actions.  It  is  also  being 
used  to  investigate  what  real  issues  teachers  face  that 
are  ignored  by  the  traditional  academic  press;  what 
personally  inspires  individual  teachers;  how  those 
diverse  interests  can  be  used  for  teaching  purposes; 
and  what  similar  insights  there  might  be  between 
TESOL  and  other,  seemingly  unconnected  fields. 

Rather  than  offer  pre-determined  information, 
WILD-e  attempts  to  create  a constantly  evolving 
journal  of  pedagogic  discoveries  made  through  self- 
reflection, presented  in  an  entertaining  and  even 
unusual  manner.  In  fact,  the  site  came  into  existence 
because  its  designers  (myself  and  Nanci  Graves)  were 
dissatisfied  with  current  forums  for  development,  felt 
isolated  in  our  workplaces,  and  were  seeking  a way  to 
motivate  ourselves  to  explore  new  approaches  in  our 
teaching  and  in  our  academic  lives.  The  ultimate  goal 
of  WILD-e  is  motivating  other  disaffected  teachers  to 
do  the  same,  by  discovering  how  liberating  commu- 
nication based  on  awareness-raising  is  and  just  how 
much  it  can  stimulate  the  flow  of  ideas. 

Because  of  the  open-ended  subject  matter  and  the 
corresponding  approach,  it  is  important  that  this 
form  of  teacher  development  be  presented  online  in 
bulletin  board  form.  Firstly,  this  is  because  it  provides 
a permanent  record  of  visitors'  thoughts  and  shows 
the  developmental  path  that  discussions  take,  some- 
thing that  is  often  lost  in  email  conferences.  Also,  it 
creates  a certain  anonymity:  contributors  do  not  have 
to  leave  their  names,  addresses  or  affiliations  any- 
where on  site.  The  lack  of  face-to-face  interaction 
decreases  pressure  on  people  who  have  little  confi- 
dence in  their  ideas,  and  participation  is  open  to 
anyone,  no  matter  how  isolated  geographically  or 
ideologically  from  their  colleagues,  giving  immediate 
access  to  multiple,  global  teaching  perspectives  and 
contexts.  Finally,  the  bulletin-board  system  gives 
visitors  time  to  reflect  on  what  is  being  said  in  the 
different  threads  and  the  freedom  to  jump  into  a 
conversation  at  any  point  they  like. 

Theoretical  Foundation 

In  order  to  suggest  an  alternative  way  for  language 
teachers  to  use  language  in  a creative  manner  that 
would  simultaneously  help  the  writer  to  develop  as  an 
educator  and  stimulate  readers  to  develop  themselves, 
WILD-e  was  based  on  the  philosophical  framework 
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provided  by  the  following  ten  principles  of  awareness 
training: 

In  order  to  grow  as  educators  we  need  to 

• develop  our  own  autonomy 

• respect  old  and  develop  new  traditions 

• understand  our  own  experiences  more  deeply  and 
how  they  relate  to  others'  experiences 

• heighten  our  sense  of  awareness  of  ourselves  and 
others 

• be  generous  with  our  ideas,  time  and  love 

• have  a sense  of  style  about  everything  we  do 

• realize  the  interconnectedness  of  all  things  and  the 
true  complexity  of  the  universe 

• cooperate  with  and  respect  colleagues  and  stu- 
dents 

• develop  inspiration  and  creativity  in  ourselves  and 
in  others 

• develop  ourselves  for  development's  sake. 

Each  of  these  principles  is  explored  in-depth  in  WILD- 
e (www.wild-e.org/WILD-e/pages/Principles.html), 
and  their  expression  can  be  found  both  in  the  type  of 
communication  that  is  going  on  at  the  site,  as  well  as 
in  the  construction  of  the  different  activities  within 
WILD-e. 

WILD-e's  two  sub-sections  (or  "parallel  universes'' 
in  WILD-e  parlance),  the  interactive  and  the  guided 
realms,  each  have  five  separate  sub-areas  which  pro- 
vide different  lenses  through  which  teachers  can  be- 
come more  aware  of  and  gain  insight  into  our 
profession,  our  actions  and  the  behavior  of  our  stu- 
dents (Fanselow,  1987). 

The  Interactive  Realm 

The  different  interactive  areas  are  what  set  WILD-e 
apart  as  a teacher  development  site,  providing  a 
variety  of  immediate  access  points  for  contributors 
and  creating,  as  a whole,  an  ongoing  journal  of 
combined  experience.  Because  all  teachers  are  learn- 
ers and  it  is  the  learners  that  have  to  do  the  learning 
(Nunan  & Lamb,  1996),  experiential  tasks  were  seen 
as  the  best  way  to  elicit  collaborative  development 
from  teachers.  The  interactive  realm  therefore  con- 
tains the  following  five  areas,  each  of  which  provides 
different  awareness-raising  experiences  and  appeals 
to  different  interest  areas. 

For  Meditation:  The  Wonderwall 
To  date,  most  people  have  first  contributed  to  The 
Wonderwall.  This  is  an  open,  "grafitti  space''  to  put 
quotations  that  participants  have  found  inspiring,  so 
that  they  and  others  may  take  the  opportunity  to 
meditate  on  their  meaning.  Its  purpose  is  to  tap 
inspirational  sources  in  the  teacher's  experience  and 
give  them  a forum  to  share  that  inspiration  with 
others.  This  contribution  of  others'  words  is  both  a 
statement  of  personal  philosophy  and  a gift  to  others 
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of  a helpful  instrument  for  self-reflection,  allowing 
contributors  to  state  what  they  want  to  say  without 
any  arguments. 

The  quotes  found  there  are  indeed  inspirational,  but 
some  are  also  comic  and  tend  to  question  the  status  quo: 

For  whatever  is  written,  with  whatever  purpose, 
whether  to  express  the  struggle  for  freedom  or  the 
passion  of  a love  affair,  can  only  reach  towards  the 
power  of  truth  in  the  measure  in  which  the  writer 
is  capable  of  exploring  the  splendor  of  language 
brought  into  its  service. — Nadine  Gordimer 

Ideology  wants  to  convince  you  that  its  truth  is 
absolute.  A novel  shows  you  that  everything  is 
relative. — Milan  Kundera 

If  you  don't  have  any  teeth,  use  your  gums! — 
Korean  Proverb 

You  don't  have  to  be  sick  to  want  to  get  better. — 
Julian  Edge 

Although  there  is  an  additional  area  where  quotes  can 
be  discussed,  it  is  little  used,  perhaps  because  there  is 
no  need.  Most  of  the  quotes  posted  are  transparent 
statements  of  philosophical  belief,  most  are  in  tune 
with  one  another,  and  many  focus  on  exploring  the 
meaning  of  autonomy,  which  appears  to  be  a major 
concern  for  both  teachers  and  students. 

For  Questioning:  Can  You  Tell  Me  Why? 

In  Can  You  Tell  Me  Why?  teachers  can  insert  questions 
about  accepted  practice  and  method  in  the  teaching 
world.  Tradition  and  received  behavior  are  queried 
and  exploration  of  alternatives  encouraged: 

• Why  do  we  keep  telling  students  that  it's  so  impor- 
tant to  ask  us  questions  while  we're  often  afraid  to 
ask  our  bosses  why  things  are  being  done  the  way 
they  are? 

• Why  isn't  there  more  communication  between 
teachers  of  English  and  other  languages? 

• Why  don't  teachers'  meetings  get  regularly  as- 
sessed for  their  degree  of  effectiveness? 

• Why  don't  learners  learn  what  teachers  teach? 

• Why  do  school  bureaucrats  always  reinvent  the 
wheel? 

• Does  being  popular  with  your  students  mean  you're 
an  effective  teacher? 

• Why  do  the  people  who  teach  the  most  get  paid  the 
least? 

In  this  area,  one  question  often  leads  to  another. 
People's  awareness  of  their  working  environment  seems 
to  be  enhanced  by  the  asking  of  the  simple  question: 
Why  are  we  doing  it  this  way?  Some  of  these  questions 
may  have  no  answers,  but  an  awareness  is  being  built 
that  alternatives  need  to  be  developed  for  current 
practices  that  are  of  no  benefit. 
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For  Revealing:  True  Confessions 
The  Confessional  provides  an  area  for  teachers  to  ac- 
knowledge their  own  failings  and  anxieties,  and  to  see 
that  even  the  most  experienced  do  things  of  which 
they  are  not  proud.  Teachers  can  divest  themselves  of 
negative  emotions  not  only  by  telling  others  what 
they  have  done  that  they  regret,  but  also  by  reflecting 
on  why  they  were  ashamed  and  what  they  plan  to  do 
to  change  their  behavior  in  the  future: 

I'm  having  trouble  getting  students  to  speak  in  a 
lower-level  freshman  listening  lab  class.  The  book 
is  absurdly  ambitious  with  uninteresting  texts. 
The  activities  are  only  fill-in-the-blank,  TOEFL 
questions,  dictation  and  translation,  the  professor 
asked  me  to  prepare  some  speaking  activities,  so  as 
I am  already  teaching  32  hours  a week,  what  I did 
was  think  up  discussion  topics.  And  of  course  the 
students  find  them  impossible  to  discuss. 

I guess  I am  not  really  looking  for  answers... I just 
wanted  to  confess  a sin.  I am  ignoring  student 
needs.  One  student  suggested  videos,  something 
another  teacher  (a  video  freak)  is  doing.  I am 
resisting  this  as  I don't  like  television.  And  the 
extra  work. 

The  action  of  confessing  helps  teachers  to  reflect  on 
their  behavior  and  the  possible  dissonance  between 
their  beliefs  and  their  practice.  By  increasing  their 
awareness  of  what  they  are  doing  and  why  they  are 
doing  it,  such  reflection  upon  perceived  weaknesses 
also  helps  them  either  to  develop  strategies  for  dealing 
with  a situation  that  they  may  often  feel  unable  to 
prevent  or  to  ask  others  for  suggestions. 

For  Exploration:  The  Maze 

The  Maze  recognizes  that  metaphor  both  informs  and 
represents  our  actions  and  thoughts  (Edge,  1992).  By 
understanding  and  experiencing  one  thing  in  terms  of 
another,  participants  can  gain  insight  into  the  deeper 
meaning  of  their  experiences  (Lakoff  and  Johnson, 
1980).  This  area  offers  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
create  their  own  metaphors  as  a way  of  understanding 
their  own  reality,  allowing  them  to  take  part  in  a 
metaphorical  journey  where  connections  between 
teaching,  learning  and  seemingly  unrelated  actions  or 
objects  are  explored: 

Learning  is  like  an  adventure  in  the  mountains. 
You  have  the  chance  to  explore  many  new  places, 
you  climb  quickly  sometimes,  spend  seemingly 
endless  time  traversing  plateaus,  you  descend  into 
dark  valleys,  drink  from  crystal  clear  streams,  and 
sometimes  wander  around  completely  lost.  (There 
is  also  the  potential  to  starve  to  death!) 


For  Relaxation:  The  Pub 

Finally,  The  Pub  is  an  area  that  allows  teachers  to 
"shoot  the  breeze"  by  bringing  up  anything  they  have 


read  on  the  site  or  sharing  their  questions  with  other 
site  contributors.  Discussions  here  have  ranged  from 
how  the  site  might  be  improved  and  expanded  to  the 
threatening  nature  of  its  having  a solid  philosophy 
"up  front,"  while  other  threads  have  dealt  with  some 
of  our  inspirational  sources,  such  as  The  Smiths, 
Oscar  Wilde  and  Joe  Orton. 

In  sum,  the  interactive  realm  was  designed  to 
encourage  an  exploratory  rather  than  an  argumenta- 
tive discussion  style,  and  to  foster  examination  of 
participants'  personal  realities  in  light  of  multiple 
perspectives.  The  hope  is  that  language  teachers  will 
thus  develop  their  own  language  awareness  through 
the  effort  to  become  more  non-judgmental,  respect- 
ful and  constructive. 

The  Guided  Realm 

The  guided  realm  contains  areas  for  more  considered 
pieces  of  writing  that  have  been  developed  over  time. 
Again  there  are  five  main  categories.  "Reviews"  ex- 
plores what  inspirational  non-academic  sources  (mu- 
sic, movies,  fiction  etc.)  can  tell  us  about  learning  and 
teaching.  "The  W-files"  makes  use  of  the  metaphor  of 
the  TV  show  The  X-files  to  explore  phenomena  in 
teaching  that  are  difficult  to  explain  and  rarely  tack- 
led in  academic  investigations.  "Features"  contains 
longer  explorations  on  a variety  of  issues,  while 
"Nexus"  provides  practical  lesson  plans  and  strategies 
for  classroom  practice.  Finally,  "The  Outhouse"  points 
to  sources  outside  WILD-e  that  may  be  of  interest. 

What  seems  to  happen  when  people  first  write  an 
article  for  the  guided  realm  is  that  they  produce 
powerful,  personal  pieces  of  writing  based  on  their 
own  experiences  and  often  fuelled  by  righteous  indig- 
nation of  some  kind,  as  if  they  feel  they  have  been 
silenced  for  a long  time. 

For  example,  Petra  Kay's  "The  Metaphysics  of  the 
Word:  The  Gist-Spirit,  The  Gist-God  and  The  Spirit- 
of-Metaphor"  starts  with  a revelation:  "I  was  granted 
a Vision  of  Joy  and  a Vision  of  Horror  that  was  to  mark 
me  forever"  (Kay,  1998).  It  continues  on  to  describe  a 
conflict  in  beliefs  between  herself  and  her  employer, 
including  a plea  for  greater  consideration  of  the 
beauty,  artistry  and  multiple  meaning  of  language,  in 
contrast  to  the  current  trend  for  dealing  primarily 
with  the  gist  and  main  points. 

Similarly,  the  conflicts  described  in  "Sara's  self-analy- 
sis" are  concerned  with  painful  interactions  with  an- 
other teacher.  Through  the  act  of  writing,  Sara  resolves 
the  issue  for  herself  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that, 

It  is  only  when  we  begin  to  share  our  experiences 
that  they  are  elevated  to  the  realm  of  collective 
wisdom.  In  doing  so,  we  gain  the  power  to  ana- 
lyze relationships  and  transform  negative  en- 
counters into  opportunities  for  self-development 
and  learning.  (Gayler,  1998) 

MacKenzie , cont'd  on  p.  39. 
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Sound  Bytes 


Addison  Wesley  Longman  and  Prentice  Hall  ELT 
are  now  known  as 

Pearson  Education  Japan 


Listening  for  the  21st  Century! 

LISTENINGS  include  mini-lectures, 
conversations,  radio  broadcasts,  voice  mail.... 


SOUND/STRESS  intonation  pattern 
discrimination 


ACTIVITIES  to  boost  vocabulary  and  expand 
cross-cultural  awareness 


OPTIONAL  speaking  activities  at  the  end  of 
each  content  unit 


<v 

*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of:  Sound  Bytes  □ Book  1 O Book  2 
to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 

Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address  : Home  □ School  □ 

Tel : Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach  : 


A Chapter  in  Your  Life 

Hiroshima  Chapter 


It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a profile  and  history 
of  the  Hiroshima  Chapter  without  citing  several 
names.  Indeed,  despite  being  a medium-sized 
chapter,  far  away  from  Tokyo,  many  of  its  mem- 
bers have  been  involved  as  national  officers,  edi- 
tors of  The  Language  Teacher  and  JALT  Journal, 
JALT  Conference  committee  members,  SIG  coor- 
dinators and  volunteers.  However,  the  fear  of 
omitting  someone  will  prevent  this  article  from 
being  a "Who's  Who  of  the  Hiroshima  Chapter." 
Nevertheless,  one  name  has  to  be  mentioned — 
that  of  our  "founder,"  Marie  Tsuruda. 

Marie  started  the  Chugoku  Chapter  in  Febru- 
ary of  1978;  it  became  the  Hiroshima  chapter 
after  other  areas  such  as  Okayama  and  Yamaguchi 
formed  their  own  chapters.  According  to  Marie, 
60  participants  at  the  very  first  meeting  joined 
on  the  spot  and  membership  has  held  steady  at 
around  80-90  throughout  the  years.  As  with 
other  chapters  outside  the  Kanto  & Kansai  re- 
gions, membership  spiked  (150)  in  the  year  of 
our  conference — JALT96. 

JALT96  was  truly  a team  effort  owing  its  success 
to  the  multitude  of  volunteers  who  helped  out. 
The  theme,  "Crossing  Borders,"  reflected  the  genu- 
ine international  participation  of  presenters  from 
around  the  world,  including  the  speakers  from 
UNESCO/Linguapax.  It  was  rewarding  for  those 
of  us  on  the  Conference  Site  Committee  to  receive 
so  many  compliments  from  participants  on  our 
organization,  facilities,  and  city. 

The  Hiroshima  chapter  faces  the  same  chal- 
lenges that  other  chapters  face:  how  to  main- 
tain/increase membership  and  how  to  offer  its 
members  valuable  services  on  a tight  budget. 
The  solutions  that  have  worked  for  this  chapter 
include  communication,  variety  of  programs, 
and  utilization  of  local  talent. 

In  order  to  remind  members  and  non-mem- 
bers of  upcoming  presentations  and  keep  them 
informed  of  job  opportunities,  a bilingual  email 
list  has  worked  very  well.  It  is  not  only  quick 
and  efficient,  but  it's  far  more  economical  than 
using  the  postal  service.  (If  anyone  would  like 
to  be  added  to  this  list,  please  send  an  email  to: 
capper@suzugamine.ac.jp  or  phone  Mark  Zeid 
at  082-231-4008.)  In  addition,  residents  and  visi- 
tors to  this  region  can  find  information  about 
upcoming  meetings  at  our  website  at  http:// 
litcal.yasuda-u.ac.jp/student/jalthiroshima.html 


with  links  to  JALT  National  and  to  our  newly 
created  bulletin  board.  We  would  like  to  en- 
courage all  to  visit  this  page  and  participate  in 
discussions  on  the  bulletin  board. 

Periodic  questionnaires  sent  to  our  members 
also  allow  us  to  obtain  feedback  on  preferences 
such  as  meeting  times,  presentation  topics,  and 
types  of  activities.  To  illustrate  the  variety  of 
programs  slated  for  this  year:  teaching  TOEIC/ 
TOEFL,  teaching  children,  classroom  stress,  com- 
position, grammar-translation,  JHS  & HS  is- 
sues, storytelling,  NLP,  using  Japanese  in  the 
classroom,  computer  software  and  reading  and 
vocabulary  games. 

Although  we  were  able  to  attract  such  famous 
speakers  this  year  as  Carolyn  Graham  and  Mario 
Rinvolucri,  we  are  also  fortunate  to  have  many 
talented,  local  presenters  with  modest  trans- 
portation expenses.  This  combination  gives  us 
a good  variety  without  putting  too  much  strain 
on  our  budget.  To  satisfy  members'  demand  for 
different  topics,  our  meetings  sometimes  fea- 
ture two  or  three  speakers  giving  mini-presen- 
tations and  workshops.  Members  take  advantage 
of  the  coffee  breaks  during  regular  meetings  to 
network  and  share  information.  When  re- 
nowned speakers  visit,  we  sometimes  have  din- 
ner parties,  giving  attendees  the  opportunity  to 
speak  directly  to  them. 

In  addition  to  regular  monthly  meetings,  we 
also  hold  annual  events  such  as  a spring  picnic, 
a potluck  bonenkai,  and  a book  fair.  The  picnic 
is  usually  held  near  the  Hiroshima  castle  and 
the  bonenkai  gives  members  a chance  to  ex- 
change recipes  as  well  as  ideas  in  an  informal 
atmosphere.  The  book  fair  (January  23,  2000) 
gives  members  and  non-members  unable  to 
travel  to  the  national  conference  the  opportu- 
nity to  choose  textbooks  and  materials  for  the 
following  academic  year. 

Currently  our  "home"  is  the  Hiroshima  Inter- 
national Center  in  the  Crystal  Plaza  across  from 
the  ANA  Hotel  in  downtown  Hiroshima  City. 
Meetings  are  usually  held  there  once  a month  on 
Sundays  from  3:00-5:00  p.m.  Occasionally,  meet- 
ings take  place  at  the  International  Conference 
Center  (site  of  JALT96)  near  the  Peace  Park  mu- 
seum. Please  check  out  our  website  for  upcoming 
meetings  and  events.  We  hope  to  see  you  soon! 

Nelson  Einwaechter 
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Person-to-Person  Network  Skills 


Timothy  Kiggell 

Like  its  sister  book  NEXUS,  LEXUS  focuses  on  practical  communication 
ability  for  college-age  students.  Every  page  presents  a balance  of  dynamic 
and  relevant  speaking  and  listening  activities  to  help  students 
communicate  more  effectively. 


easy  to  use  format 


m warm  up  a lively  illustration 
and  accompanying  questions 
set  the  topic 

s language  focus  important 
language  functions  with 
controlled  practice 
a guess  work  students  choose 
from  the  possible  outcomes 
m pair  work  students  work 
together  with  listening  and 
speaking  activities 


Each  unit  finishes  with  a 
project  to  give  students  the 
opportunity  to  practice 
communication  skills  in  a 
creative  and  exciting  context. 


For  further  information  contact  our  ELT  HOTLINE  at: 

^ Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-8582  E-mail:  info@mlh.co.|p 


Please  send  a sample  of  LEXUSH  NEXUSD  (please  tick  one).  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name:  School: 


Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 
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DMLlanguagehouse 


Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303, 3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 
Tel:  06-6245-9995  Fax:  06-6245-9996 
WWW  http://www.mlh.co.jp  E-Mfij.  ^f^ mlh.co.jp 
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Speaking,  Understanding,  Developing 
Julian  Edge,  Aston  University 


Of  all  the  activities,  tasks  and  exercises  I have  experi- 
enced in  teacher  development,  either  as  participant  or 
facilitator,  in  thirty  years  of  TESOL  across  a range  of 
national  and  educational  cultures,  the  one  which  has 
regularly  been  the  most  powerful  is  the  one  I would 
like  to  share  with  you  here. 

I realise  that  that  sounds  a rather  overbearing  kind 
of  a claim,  but  from  where  I stand,  it's  just  an  honest 
statement  of  the  way  I see  things. 

The  task  sounds  very  simple,  and  it  certainly  can  be 
done  superficially,  but  it  usually  engages  people  more 
than  you  might  expect,  and  it  usually  opens  people  up 
to  insights  into  their  own  interactions  and  potential 
that  can  be  a springboard  for  further  developmental 
work.  The  task  comes  in  three  parts.  This  is  it: 

A.  Individual:  Read  the  following  story. 

In  another  country,  at  another  time,  there  was  a girl 
called  Lima.  Lima's  mother  died  soon  after  Lima 
was  born.  Her  father,  a very  poor  man  and  himself 
uneducated,  made  it  his  main  aim  in  life  to  make 
sure  that  Lima  got  a good  education  and  so  could 
live  a better  life  than  he  and  her  mother  had  had.  To 
this  end,  he  made  every  sacrifice  and,  when  Lima 
graduated  from  school  and  won  a place  at  a teach- 
ers' college,  he  was  a very  proud  and  happy  man. 

Lima  had  lots  of  fun  at  college,  but  did  very  little 
work.  When  the  time  came  for  the  final  examina- 
tions, it  was  clearly  going  to  be  impossible  for  her 
to  pass.  Without  her  teaching  certificate,  she  would 
not  be  able  to  get  any  kind  of  job. 

The  college  had  a system  of  personal  tutors,  to 
whom  students  should  go  if  they  had  a problem. 
Lima  asked  her  tutor  what  she  should  do.  This 
woman  said, 

"Lima,  I have  been  telling  you  for  three  years  that  you 
need  to  work  harder.  It's  too  late  now,  there's  nothing 
to  be  done. " 

Lima  then  went  to  see  one  of  her  lecturers  and 
told  him  the  problem.  He  said  that  he  would 
show  her  the  examination  papers  before  the  exam 
if  she  would  go  to  bed  with  him.  She  did  so,  and 
passed  the  examinations. 

However,  Lima  also  became  pregnant.  When  her 
father  found  out,  he  threw  her  out  of  the  house 
and  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
her.  He  said  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  did 
not  have  a daughter  anymore. 

Now  homeless,  penniless,  and  expecting  a baby, 
Lima  met  a much  older  man  who  was  a widower 
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with  three  children.  He  said  that 
he  would  be  prepared  to  marry 
her  as  long  as  she  stayed  at  home 
and  looked  after  his  house  and  the  children. 

I never  heard  what  happened  next. 

Now,  without  talking  to  anyone  else,  number  the 
characters  from  1 to  5 according  to  how  easy  you  find 
it  to  sympathise  with  their  actions.  Number  1 is  the 
character  with  whom  you  can  most  easily  sympathise. 
Do  not  let  anyone  else  see  your  sequence. 

Lima  Father  Tutor  Lecturer  Widower 
B.  Small  Group/Pair 

Sit  in  a group  of  three.  Read  through  the  instructions 
and  decide  who  will  be  Speaker,  Understander,  and 
Observer.  Then  carry  out  the  task.  If  there  are  just  two 
of  you,  or  if  pairwork  is  more  convenient,  then  work 
without  the  Observer. 

The  Speaker 

Tell  the  Understander  what  sequence  you  put  the 
characters  in  and  why.  Do  not  speak  for  more  than  five 
minutes.  When  the  Understander  repeats  your  sequence 
and  your  reasons  back  to  you,  listen  carefully  to  see  if 
you  have  been  properly  and  fully  understood.  Make 
additions  or  corrections  where  necessary. 

The  Understander 

Put  out  of  your  mind  your  own  sequencing  of  the 
characters  in  the  story.  Listen  carefully  to  the  Speaker. 
Don't  make  notes.  Concentrate  on  making  the  Speaker 
feel  well  listened  to.  Do  not  show  any  signs  of  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  the  Speaker.  Your  job  is  to 
understand  what  the  Speaker  has  to  say  as  well  as  you 
possibly  can,  leaving  your  own  opinions  out  of  it.  To 
show  that  you  have  understood  what  the  Speaker  has 
told  you,  repeat  back  to  the  Speaker  his  or  her  sequenc- 
ing of  the  characters  and  the  reasoning  behind  it.  This 
repetition  is  called  reflecting.  You  don't  have  to  try  to 
use  exactly  the  same  words  as  the  Speaker,  but  you 
must  do  your  best  to  capture  the  exact  meanings  that 
you  have  understood.  You  can  either  wait  until  the 
Speaker  has  finished  before  reflecting,  or,  if  you  can't 
remember  that  much,  come  in  while  the  Speaker  is 
talking.  The  purposes  of  reflecting  are: 

• to  check  comprehension  and  communication  of 
ideas  and  feelings; 

• to  demonstrate  respect  and  increase  empathy; 

• to  provide  a basis  for  developing  the  Speaker's  ideas. 

The  Observer 

Pay  particular  attention  to  the  Understander,  noting 
any  n on-linguistic  communication.  Also  pay  special 
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attention  to  the  Understander's  attempts  to  reflect, 
noting  anything  that  seems  particularly  successful  or 
unsuccessful.  Remember,  it  should  not  be  possible  for 
you  to  tell  what  the  Understander  thinks  about  the 
Speaker's  sequencing  and  reasons  for  that  sequencing. 
After  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  lead  a feedback 
session,  contributing  the  above  information  and  ask- 
ing for  the  reactions  and  contributions  of  Speaker  and 
Understander.  The  following  questions  are  central: 

Did  the  Speaker  feel  well  understood?  What  was 
this  feeling  like? 

Did  the  Speaker  understand  his  or  her  own  ideas 
better  after  having  expressed  them? 

Did  the  Speaker's  ideas  develop  at  all  as  they  were 
being  expressed? 

How  did  the  Understander  feel  while  trying  to 
reflect  without  revealing  his  or  her  own  opinions? 

How  does  the  Speaker  feel  about  not  having  heard 
the  opinions  of  the  Understander  and  Observer? 

C.  Whole  Group 

If  you  are  working  as  part  of  a larger  group  of  people, 
get  back  together  now  and  talk  about  what  happened 
in  the  pair/small  group  activity.  Talk  especially  about 
what  it  was  like  to  be  in  the  role  of  Speaker  and 
Understander. 

What's  the  point  of  the  activity?  Well,  in  one 
sense,  it  goes  back  to  the  following  statement  by 
Carl  Rogers  (1951/1992,  p.  28): 

I would  like  to  propose,  as  a hypothesis  for  consid- 
eration, that  the  major  barrier  to  mutual  interper- 
sonal communication  is  our  very  natural  tendency 
to  judge,  to  evaluate,  to  approve  or  disapprove,  the 
statement  of  the  other  person,  or  the  other  group. 

One  purpose  of  the  activity,  then,  is  to  give  the 
Understander  the  experience  of  trying  to  put  aside  this 
", natural  tendency  to  judge."  A common  initial  outcome 
for  the  Understander  is  a sense  of  frustration,  a frustra- 
tion which  arises  from  not  being  allowed  to  take  up 
one's  "natural"  amount  of  interactional  space.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  on  offer  is  the  chance  to: 

• learn  a way  of  consciously  disciplining  your  inter- 
actional style; 

• learn  really  to  listen  to,  and  appreciate,  someone  else 
in  a way  which  exceeds  what  you  normally  achieve; 

• hear  and  understand  opinions,  positions  and  per- 
spectives which  would  not  normally  be  available 
to  you; 

• become  actively  involved  in  helping  a colleague 
develop  their  own  ideas  and  plans  out  of  their  own 
understandings  of  their  own  experience. 


represented  above,  that  evaluation  will  have  got  in 
your  way  of  understanding  what  I am  trying  to  share 
with  you.  If  you  are  able  to  put  aside  such  feelings,  you 
will  be  more  open  to  hearing  and  understanding  me. 

The  point  about  helping  a colleague  develop  de- 
mands a little  more  comment.  Again,  the  background 
to  it  can  be  captured  in  a quotation  from  Rogers 
(Rogers  and  Freiberg,  1994,  p.  288): 

One  way  of  assisting  individuals  to  move  towards 
openness  to  experience  is  through  a relationship 
in  which  we  are  prized  as  a separate  person,  in 
which  the  experiencing  going  on  within  is 
empathically  understood  and  valued. 

Let's  continue  from  that  point  by  shifting  our  atten- 
tion to  the  Speaker.  One  purpose  of  the  activity  is  to 
give  the  Speaker  the  experience  of  expressing  their 
ideas  in  a situation  where  they  will  not  have  to  defend 
them,  but  they  will  have  to  make  them  very  clear.  A 
common  outcome  for  the  Speaker  is  a sense  of  frustra- 
tion, a frustration  which  arises  from  not  receiving  the 
usual  amount  of  interactive  feedback.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  is  on  offer  is  the  chance  to  learn  how  to: 

© take  responsibility  for  expressing  your  ideas  and 
plans  clearly; 

© use  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  Understander's 
reflecting  your  ideas  back  to  you  to  clarify  and 
improve  those  ideas; 

• accept  help  in  the  development  of  your  ideas  with- 
out that  help  having  to  take  the  form  of  suggestions, 
advice,  or  any  other  form  of  evaluation. 

So,  the  translation  of  this  activity  into  our  profes- 
sional lives  goes  like  this:  if,  instead  of  thinking  about 
Lima,  a teacher  is  working  on  a better  way  to  pronuncia- 
tion or  an  ethical  way  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
marking  they  have  to  do,  some  find  it  useful  to  have  a 
relationship  with  a colleague  in  which  that  colleague 
takes  on  for  a while  the  difficult  but  highly  supportive 
role  of  the  Understander,  while  they  as  Speaker  work  on 
their  own  ideas,  based  on  their  own  experience,  under- 
standings and  intentions.  I am  not  putting  this  forward 
as  speculation,  I am  reporting  from  practice. 

I have  to  make  it  clear  that  I am  not  suggesting  that 
we  should  abandon  our  exchanges  based  on  evalua- 
tion: our  discussions,  suggestions,  arguments,  de- 
bates and  disagreements.  I am  saying,  however,  that 
we  can  do  better  than  limit  ourselves  to  only  that 
style  of  exchange,  especially  when  a complementary 
possibility  is  available.  It  may  just  be  that  this  is  an 
idea  whose  time  is  coming  around,  inasmuch  as 
Deborah  Tannen's  new  book  ends  with  the  following 
plea  in  the  face  of  the  increasingly  negatively 
adversarial  culture  which  she  identifies  in  many  as- 
pects of  our  lives  (Tannen,  1998,  p.  298): 


To  take  a current  example,  if  you  were  put  off  by  the 
pomposity  of  my  opening  claim  about  the  activity 


We  need  to  use  our  imaginations  and  ingenuity  to 
find  different  ways  to  seek  truth  and  gain  knowl- 
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edge,  and  add  them  to  our  arsenal  - or,  should  1 
say,  the  ingredients  for  our  stew.  It  will  take  cre- 
ativity to  find  ways  to  blunt  the  most  dangerous 
blades  of  the  argument  culture.  It's  a challenge  we 
must  undertake,  because  our  public  and  private 
lives  are  at  stake. 

I do  realise  that  I am  sailing  deep  waters  here  in  the 
skiff  of  a single  artificial  activity,  and  that  I am  carrying 
very  little  intellectual  ballast.  But  I guess  that,  in 
essence,  all  "My  Share"  activities  are  like  that.  Writers 
don't  just  want  to  share  an  activity  with  you,  they 
want  you  to  share  the  excitement  and  the  sense  of 
achieving  something  that  they  get  from  the  activity. 
And  each  activity  can  only  make  sense  in  some  kind  of 
framework  of  shared  purpose  and  values. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  enhance  the  possibili- 
ties for  individual  self-development  based  on  the  values 
of  mutual  respect,  trust  and  empathy.  As  well  as  encour- 
aging individual  growth,  the  work  can  influence,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  spirit  of  collegiality  which 
exists  between  two  people,  or  among  a group  of  col- 
leagues, or  throughout  an  institution.  The  activity  I am 
sharing  with  you  here  is  an  introduction  to  a form  of 
one-to-one  collaboration,  but  in  our  work  at  Aston 
University  we  have  also  developed  a form  of  what  we 
call  Group  Development  which  brings  together  the  six 
full-time  members  of  the  Language  Studies  Unit  in 
regular  meetings  run  on  the  same  principles. 

I can't  go  into  all  that  here.  If  you  want  to  read  more 
about  the  ideas  that  inform  this  activity,  you  could 
follow  up  the  references  I have  given.  I lay  out  the 
original  scheme  of  teacher  development  into  which 
this  activity  fits  in  Edge  1992a,  1992b.  If  you  try  out 
the  activity  and  think  that  there  might  be  something 
in  there  for  you,  then  talk  to  other  people  about  it.  Get 
in  touch  with  me,  or  with  the  editors  of  this  issue  of 
TLT,  or  get  involved  in  J ALT'S  teacher  development 
SIG  and  you  will  find  like-minded  people  with  whom 
you  can  develop  your  own  way  forward. 
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MacKenzie,  cont'd  from  p.  33. 

These  articles  constitute  a form  of  creative  expression 
that  needed  only  the  freedom  to  be  allowed  to  happen. 
For  contributors,  it  is  a liberating  feeling  to  know  that 
they  can  say  anything  they  wish  in  a thoughtful  and 
entertaining  way— rather  like  they  might  at  a dinner 
party— to  an  audience  that  will  listen,  think  about 
what  was  said  and  then  comment  on  it  if  they  feel  the 
desire.  WILD-e  also  allows  different  people  to  contrib- 
ute in  different  ways,  thus  encouraging  teachers  to 
utilize  other  linguistic  skills  that  academic  publica- 
tions do  not  tap.  Petra,  for  instance,  is  a poet  applying 
her  talents  to  teaching,  while  writing  for  WILD-e 
appeared  to  open  a floodgate  for  Sara,  who  subse- 
quently started  writing  for  other  publications  as  well 
as  developing  her  own  teaching  materials. 

Conclusion 

Krishnamurti  (p.  56)  notes  that  that  there  is  a human 
tendency  to  "fix  a direction,  and  avoid  everything  else," 
yet  it  is  precisely  the  "everything  else"  that  WILD-e  is 
interested  in  exploring.  As  a journal  of  individuals' 
learning  and  teaching  experiences,  WILD-e  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  develop  organically  with  a small  band 
of  contributors.  The  ultimate  aim  of  WILD-e  is  to  exist: 
to  be  there  as  an  interesting  alternative  to  the  traditional 
teaching  press  and  to  challenge  authority  and  received 
wisdom  whenever  necessary.  Through  the  medium  of 
the  Internet,  WILD-e  seeks  to  simultaneously  encour- 
age cooperative  solutions  and  increased  personal  aware- 
ness of  the  teaching/  learning  condition.  Contributing 
to  WILD-e  is  a form  of  self-liberation  rather  than  a 
professional  duty  that  is  designed  to  enable  individuals 
wherever  they  are  to  share  their  experiences  and  find 
commonalities  which  will  help  them  in  both  their 
personal  and  professional  lives. 
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Developing  Fluency  with  Conversation  Strategies 

Tom  Kenny  / Linda  Woo 


Nice  Talking  With  You  is  the  first  text  of  its  kind  to  take 
a systematic,  head-on  approach  to  conversation  strategy 
instruction.  It  focuses  on  the  conversation  strategies  that 
every  student  needs  to  master  to  develop  conversational 
fluency.  Nice  Talking  With  You  helps  students  maximize 
the  time  they  spend  speaking  English,  and  emphasizes 
learner  awareness  by  guiding  students  to  notice  the 
English  they  use  and  hear. 

Nice  Talking  With  You 

• guides  learners  through  a limited  number  of 
Conversation  Strategies  (HINTS)  that  can  be  used  in 
any  conversation,  regardless  of  topic 

© provides  a structured  "free"  practice  that  encourages 
students  to  stay  in  English  as  they  master  HINTS 

• allows  students  to  gain  from  interactions  with  many 
different  partners 

• is  ideal  for  large  classes  of  false  beginners 

• is  intended  for  first  or  second  year  junior 
college/university  learners 

• comes  with  a cassette  of  conversations  adapted 
from  actual  learner  conversations 


For  further  information  contact  our  ELT  HOTLINE  at: 

Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-8582  E-mail:  info@mlh.co.jp 


Please  send  a sample  of  Nice  Talking  With  You.  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name: School: 


Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 
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Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 


MACMILLAN 


ERICLANGUAGEHOUSE  ™:06M45  9995  f“°6-K4M996 


Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 


www  http://www.mlh.co.jp  e-mail  info@mlh.co.jp 
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edited  by  katharine  isbell  & oda  masaki 

A Novel  Approach:  Fried  Green  Tomatoes.  Eliza- 
beth Gareis,  Martine  S.  Allard,  Susan  Gill,  and 
Jacqueline  J.  Saindon.  Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michi- 
gan Press,  1998.  Student  workbook:  pp.  x + 83.  $16.95. 
ISBN:  0-472-08495-X.  Teacher's  manual:  pp.  vi  + 85. 
$18.95  ISBN:  0-472-08495-4. 

This  is  one  of  a series  meant  to  complement  reading 
an  authentic  novel,  or  watching  a filmed  version  of 
the  story.  Others  in  the  series  include  Jerzy  Kosinski's 
Being  There  and  Stephen  King's  The  Shawshank  Re- 
demption (reviewed  8/99).  American  actress-turned 
author,  Fannie  Flagg,  has  written  a story  of  love,  fear, 
and  food  set  in  the  now-abandoned  hamlet  of  Whistle 
Stop,  Alabama.  Ninny  Threadgood,  a resident  of  a 
semi-rural  home  for  the  aged,  tells  her  story  to  stranger 
Evelyn  Couch.  Ninny  relates  stories  of  her  putative 
cousin  Idgie  and  Idgie's  soulmate  and  country  cafe 
co-owner,  Ruth.  The  1992  movie  version,  starring 
Jessica  Tandy,  Kathy  Bates,  Mary  Stuart  Masterson, 
and  Mary-Louise  Parker,  spent  much  time  juxtapos- 
ing memories  and  the  wonders  of  Southern  cuisine, 
leaving  viewers  simultaneously  melancholy  and  hun- 
gry. Luckily,  detailed  recipes  are  included  in  the  book. 

While  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  entire  story  for  a 
sense  of  completion  in  an  intermediate-advanced 
reading,  video,  or  critical  thinking  class,  it  is  also 
possible  to  use  certain  selected  scenes  or  stories  within 
the  narrative.  The  anecdotal,  storytelling  structure  of 
the  work  makes  such  decisions  possible.  Much  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  actually  obtaining  the  video  or 
novel — they  have  to  be  rented  or  purchased  sepa- 
rately. In  any  case,  the  student  workbook  proved 
lively  and  interesting,  the  teacher's  manual  readable 
and  teacher  friendly.  The  manual  gives  solid  support 
in  the  form  of  a sample  lesson  plan,  plus  a series  of  ten 
quizzes  of  ten  questions  apiece. 

Using  the  material  and  video  together,  my  class 
tried  some  of  the  previewing,  viewing  and  postviewing 
activities.  One  of  the  three  previewing  questions,  for 
example,  asks  students  to  role-play  as  de  facto  pro- 
ducers and  casting  directors.  "Whom  would  you 
choose  to  play  the  main  roles?  Which  scenes  from  the 
novel  would  you  [keep].  . . , Would  you  change  the 
story  in  any  way?  Why  or  why  not?"  (p.  77)  These 
lines  of  enquiry  are  certain  winners,  and  they  can 
surely  elicit  many  comparative-superlative  questions 
and  opinions.  The  sixteen  viewing  activities  were 
fairly  difficult — asking  students  to  select  and  research 
idioms  from  movie  dialogue,  predict  the  course  of  the 
plot,  envision  the  same  story  in  Japan,  and  write  an 
internal  monologue  for  one  of  the  characters.  The 
monologue  notion  would  seem  a worthy  idea  for  a 
journal  writing  exercise. 


Depa  rtmen  ts 

Finally,  a critical  thinking  class  would  be  well 
served  by  one  of  the  12  postviewing  questions,  which 
asks  students  to  "Research  the  history  of  homosexu- 
ality in  Hollywood  and  discuss  it  with  your  class- 
mates." (p.  80)  This  is  in  reference  to  the  possibility 
that  director  Jon  Avnet  chose  to  water  down  the 
lesbian  subtext  to  Ruth  and  Idgie's  relationship  as 
limned  in  the  novel.  Other  postviewing  activities 
include  researching  "several  reviews.  . . and  compar- 
ing them. . . seeing  which  are  most  positive  and  most 
negative"  (p.81)  as  well  as  asking  students  to  play 
critic  and  hand  out  stars  or  "thumbs  up  and  down" 
after  oral  reviews.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to 
confer  awards  on  members  of  the  cast  or  production 
staff,  which  could  be  an  interesting  Theatresports- 
style  role-play. 

The  book,  video  and  recipe  all  share  more  than  a 
common  name;  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  will 
also  share  a healthy  and  lengthy  shelf  life  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Reviewed  by  Tim  Allan 
Kwassui  Women's  College , Nagasaki 

Interchange  Placement  Test.  Jean  Turner,  Suzanne 
Laurens,  Robin  Stevens  and  Troy  Titterington.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press,  1997.  Test  ad- 
ministration and  scoring  guide:  pp.  12,  Test  and 
answer  sheet:  pp.  16.  ¥4,640.  ISBN:  46759-4. 

A new  addition  to  the  extensive  Interchange  family  of 
materials  which  includes  textbooks,  teacher  manu- 
als, workbooks,  videos,  and  audio  tapes,  the  Inter- 
change Placement  Test  is  designed  to  help  educators 
determine  the  appropriate  Interchange  materials  stu- 
dents should  use.  The  test  consists  of  two  basic  parts: 
a multiple-choice  test  and  a conversation  test.  The 
multiple-choice  test  has  three  sections:  18  listening 
items,  18  reading  items,  and  34  language-use  items. 

The  package  includes  a master  test  and  answer  sheet 
for  authorized  copying  of  individual  tests  for  each 
test-taker.  There  is  also  a manual  for  test  administra- 
tors and  a cassette  for  the  listening  part  of  the  test. 

The  listening  section  consists  of  eight  brief  conver- 
sations followed  by  one,  two,  or  four  multiple-choice 
questions.  Test-takers  are  expected  to  draw  conclu- 
sions from  the  interaction  in  order  to  choose  the 
appropriate  answer.  The  reading  section  consists  of 
six  passages  ranging  from  six  short  sentences  with  a 
single  multiple  choice  question  to  a half-page  article 
which  is  followed  by  five  multiple  choice  questions. 

The  language-use  section  involves  choosing  the  ap- 
propriate form  to  complete  sentences  such  as  I have 

very time  for  exercise  with  the  choices  of  few, 

many,  and  little  given  from  which  to  complete  the 
sentence.  The  conversation  test,  which  involves  ques- 
tions and  tasks  that  relate  directly  to  the  conversation 
levels  in  the  Interchange  series,  is  scored  according  to 
comprehensibility  and  accuracy. 
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The  score  for  the  written  test  is  then  used  to  place 
students  into  different  levels  of  the  Interchange  pro- 
gram. In  the  recommended  placement  scores,  stu- 
dents are  divided  into  nine  levels  from  Intro,  Level  1, 
Level  2 and  Level  3 with  each  level  being  divided  into 
first  half  and  second  half.  The  ninth  level  is  beyond 
the  Interchange  curriculum.  The  authors  suggest  that 
the  speaking  test  can  then  be  used  to  fine  tune  the 
results  to  the  extent  of  even  totally  overriding  the 
results  of  the  written  test  in  cases  where  the  two  tests 
yield  radically  different  results.  They  say  that  the 
score  guidelines  are  only  suggestions  and  should  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  programs. 

I used  the  test  with  intermediate-  to  advanced-level 
students  at  Hiroshima  University.  I had  already  se- 
lected the  students  and  the  texts  ( Interchange  2 and  3) 
so  I used  the  test  to  divide  the  group  in  half.  I only 
gave  the  speaking  test  to  those  falling  in  the  middle 
on  the  written  test  and  used  this  information  to  make 
the  final  placement.  Judging  from  the  class  results, 
this  placement  test  did  a good  job  of  providing  a basis 
for  placing  students  in  appropriate  groups. 

The  Interchange  Placement  Test  is  another  high  qual- 
ity component  of  the  Interchange  family  of  class- 
room materials,  and  it  can  provide  a solid  basis  for 
determining  the  placing  of  students  using  Interchange 
course  materials.  However,  it  should  not  be  used 
blindly,  and  the  results  should  be  interpreted  while 
keeping  in  mind  the  skills  and  needs  of  the  particular 
students  with  whom  the  materials  are  being  used.  For 
example,  it  is  probably  true  that  for  many  Japanese 
students  the  written  test  scores  will  be  much  higher 
than  the  spoken  test  so  that  an  instructor  may  wish  to 
place  students  one  or  two  levels  lower  than  that 
suggested  for  written  scores. 

Review  by  Brian  Teaman 

Institute  for  Foreign  Language  Research  and  Education 

University  of  Hiroshima 

Idle  Chatter.  Margaret  Von  Perger.  Melbourne:  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  1997.  Vol.  1:  pp.  x + 110.  ISBN: 
0-19-554005-0.  Vol.  2.  pp.  vii  + 128.  ISBN:  0-19- 
554007-7. 

Idle  Chatter  is  a two-volume  spelling/sound  recogni- 
tion work— intermediate  and  upper-intermediate/ad- 
vanced— with  accompanying  tapes.  The  18  chapters 
in  both  books  cover  the  same  20  vowel  sounds.  Line 
drawings  of  the  lips  and  mouth  open  each  chapter, 
followed  by  a dozen  or  so  examples  of  the  different 
spellings  one  may  encounter  for  that  sound.  Each 
unit  is  rounded  out  with  dialogues  and  gap-fill/word 
find  exercises.  For  instance,  Unit  2 of  Volume  1 
presents  the  [I]  sound  with  its  spelling  appearances  in 
sieve,  build,  cabbage,  pretty,  gymnasium,  busy,  and 
women.  Volume  2,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  the 
learner  to  a much  longer  list  of  a hundred  or  so  words 
for  each  sound  found  at  the  back  of  the  book.  Stu- 
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dents  are  advised  to  learn  the  spellings  before  doing 
the  comprehension  and  cloze  listening  exercises. 

The  varied  and  ingenious  dialogues  that  serve  as 
practice  throughout  the  two  volumes  are  great  value  in 
themselves.  These  original,  natural-sounding  conversa- 
tions provide  a lot  of  idioms  such  as  through  thick  and 
thin,  feeling  the  pinch,  and  don't  know  him  from  a bar  of 
soap  as  well  vocabulary  for  real-life  situations:  She 
gave  birth  to  our  child,  they  thought  she  might  have  to 
have  a Caesarian,  the  baby  turned  around  (Vol.  1,  p.  61). 

In  my  experience,  much  of  the  difficulty  in  Asians' 
pronunciation  comes  from  the  rhythm  and  pitch 
changes  that  mark  the  new  language.  The  importance 
of  the  melodic  rise  and  fall  of  whole  sentences  is  not 
touched  on  in  the  text;  conceivably  a student  might 
be  able  to  faithfully  reproduce  the  individual  sounds 
of  each  word  without  being  able  to  produce  sentences 
that  are  understandable  for  native  speakers. 

Relying  on  the  written  word  to  learn  pronunciation 
is  an  unfortunate  learning  strategy.  Although  there  is 
a wonderful  selection  of  dialogues,  the  two  volumes 
reinforce  this  concept.  However,  my  own  students 
loved  the  opportunity  the  books  provided  to  refine 
the  pronunciation  of  the  individual  sounds.  I used 
the  introduction  from  each  chapter  with  its  short  list 
of  examples  and  a few  lines  of  one  of  the  three 
dialogues  in  each  chapter  for  a once-a-week  pronun- 
ciation course  I taught.  Student  liked  having  the 
difficult  sounds  together  in  accessible  groups. 

As  a final  comment,  I would  have  liked  to  see  the 
ubiquitous  schwa  sound  receive  more  attention  than 
a brief  paragraph  in  the  introduction.  It  is  after  all  the 
most  frequently  occurring  sound  in  English.  Even  an 
effort  to  say  a single  word  such  as  bacon  for  instance, 
in  Unit  13,  Book  One,  will  not  be  very  satisfactory  if 
on  is  not  pronounced  as  a schwa. 

Nonetheless,  Margaret  Von  Perger's  two  volumes 
are  a worthy  attempt  to  draw  together  all  the  myste- 
rious spellings  of  various  vowels  in  English,  and  the 
dialogues  are  appealing  in  their  own  right.  The  way 
these  books  are  used  will,  as  always,  dictate  their 
success.  They  are  an  attractively  presented,  compre- 
hensive collection  of  many  of  the  sound-spelling 
contradictions  which  challenge  the  courage  of  learn- 
ers of  English. 

Reviewed  by  Sue  Sullivan 
Hagley  College  & University  of  Canterbury, 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand 

Recently  Received 

compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas  re- 
viewers are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related 
books  must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk 
indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third 
and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after 
the  30th  of  November.  Please  contact  Publishers'  Reviews 
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Copies  Liaison.  Materials  will  be  held  for  two  weeks  before 
being  sent  to  reviewers  and  when  requested  by  more  than 
one  reviewer  will  go  to  the  reviewer  with  the  most  expertise 
in  the  field.  Please  make  reference  to  qualifications  when 
requesting  materials.  Publishers  should  send  all  materials 
for  review,  both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and 
for  teachers,  to  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Course  Books 

IBurke,  D.,  & Harrington,  D.  (1998).  Street  talk:  Essential 
American  slang  Sr  idioms  (student's).  Studio  City:  Caslon 
Books. 

Gallagher,  N.  (1999).  Delta's  key  to  the  TOEFL  test  (text 
includes  practice  tests,  tapescripts).  IL:  Delta  Publishing 
Company. 

Jones,  L.  (1998).  New  Cambridge  advanced  English  (2nd  ed.) 
(student's,  teacher's,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

Lazar,  G.  (1999).  A window  on  literature  (student's,  cassette). 

Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

^Littlejohn,  A.,  & Hicks,  D.  (1998).  Cambridge  English  for 
schools:  Book  four  (student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cas- 
settes, workbook  cassette).  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press. 

*0'dell,  F.  (1997).  English  panorama  1:  A course  for  advanced 
learners  (student's,  teacher's,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

*0'dell,  F.  (1998).  English  panorama  2:  A course  for  advanced 
learners  (student's,  teacher's,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

Richards,  J.  (1998).  Changes  intro:  English  for  international 
communication  (student's,  teachers,  workbook,  cassettes). 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

’Richards,  J.,  & Sandy,  C.  (1998).  Passages : An  upper-level 
multi-skills  course  (student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cas- 
sette). Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

*Slater,  S.,  & Haines,  S.  (1998).  True  to  life:  Starter  (student's, 
teacher's,  workbook,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

*Spratt,  M.,  & Taylor,  L.  (1997).  The  Cambridge  CAE  course 
(student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassettes). 

English  for  Business 

Jones,  Leo.  (1998).  Welcome:  English  for  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry  (student's,  teacher's,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

*Jones-Macziola,  S.  (1998).  Further  ahead:  A communication 
course  for  business  English  (student's,  teacher's,  workbook, 
cassette,  workbook  cassette).  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press. 

MacKenzie,  I.  (1997).  English  for  business  studies:  A course  for 
business  studies  and  economics  students  (student's,  teacher's, 
cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 
Grammar 

Gammidge,  M.  (1998).  Grammar  works  1 (student's,  teacher's). 

Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Gammidge,  M.  (1998).  Grammar  works  2 ( student's,  teacher's). 

Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Obee,  B.  (1998).  Cambridge  first  certificate:  Grammar  and 
usage  (2nd  ed.)  (student's,  teacher's).  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

Listening 

*Espeseth,  M.  (1999).  Academic  listening  encounters:  Listen- 
ing, note  taking,  and  discussion:  Content  focus,  human  behav- 
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ior  (student's,  teacher's,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

Reading 

Roberts,  P.  (1999).  Cambridge  first  certificate:  Reading  (2nd 
ed.)  (student's,  teacher's).  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press. 

Supplementary  Materials 

*Hancock,  M.  (1998).  Singing  grammar:  Teaching  grammar 
through  songs  (resource  book,  cassette).  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

*Obee,  B.  (1999).  The  grammar  activity  book:  A resource  book 
of  grammar  for  young  students.  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

*Wallwork,  A.  (1999).  The  book  of  days:  A resource  book  of 
activities  for  special  days  in  the  year  (resource  book,  cas- 
settes). Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Vocabulary 

McCarthy,  M.,  & O'Dell,  F.  (1999).  English  vocabulary  in  use: 
Elementary.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Redman,  S.,  & Shaw,  E.  (1999).  Vocabulary  in  use  intermedi- 
ate: Self-study  reference  and  practice  for  students  of  North 
American  English.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Writing 

MacAndrew,  R.,  & Lawday,  C.  (1999).  Cambridge  first  certifi- 
cate: Writing  ( 2nd  ed.)  (student's,  teacher's).  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

For  Teachers 

Bachman,  L.,  & Cohen,  A.  (1998).  Interfaces  between  second 
language  acquisition  and  language  testing  research.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press. 

Gardener,  D.,  & Miller,  L.  (1999).  Establishing  self-access:  From 
theory  to  practice.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 


JALT  News 

edited  by  thorn  simmons 

National  Membership  Chair  change — Richard 
Marshall,  National  Membership  Chair  for  1997- 
1999,  has  resigned.  Joseph  Tomei,  the  single  candi- 
date for  this  position  in  the  upcoming  election  has 
been  appointed  interim  Membership  Chair  by  the 
JALT  President.  Joseph  will  seve  out  the  remainder 
of  Richard's  term. 

USIS  Grant  Award— JALT  has  been  awarded  a grant 
from  the  United  States  Information  Service  (USIS). 
In  July  we  received  a ¥571,  236  comprehensive 
travel  grant  for  JALT99  main  speaker  Anna  Chamot 
of  George  Washington  University.  Takubo 
Motonobu,  Financial  Manager,  and  Joyce  Cun- 
ningham, National  Program  Chair,  visited  the  of- 
fices of  the  USIS  in  August  to  receive  the  generous 
award  and  relay  the  appreciation  of  President  Gene 
van  Troyer,  who  made  the  grant  proposal  and 
shepherded  it  through  the  application  process. 

During  July  and  August,  JALT,  now  a recognized 
nonprofit  organization,  received  over  two  million 
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UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


New  from  Oxford  University  Press 

PORT  & PASSPORT  PLUS. 
Workbooks 


New  Components  for  our  Best-Selling 
Japan-Specific  Coursebooks! 


Yes,  please  send  me  a sample  copy  of  the 

Passport  Workbook  / Passport  Plus  Workbook 
Passport  Student  Book  / Passport  Plus  Student  Book 

(Limit  2,  please  circle) 


Name:. 


School  Name: 
Telephone:  — 
E-mail: 


Fax: 


ERIC 


rred  Mailing  Address: 


3m 


The  Passport  series 
Workbooks  feature: 


Supplementary  exercises  that 
can  be  used  in  cl 


for  homework 


class  or  assigned 


Grammar  and  vocabulary 
exercises  that  consolidate 
material  from  the  Student  Books 


Basic  reading  and  writing 
activities  that  use  authentic 
contexts  such  as  reading  travel 
guides  and  writing  postcards 


The  same  authenticjapan- 
specific  content  that  has  made 
Passport  and  Passport  Plus  best 
sellers 


The  answer  key  is  a free 
supplement  that  is  available 
separately,  please  call 

03-5995-3801  foryourcopy. 


Please  fax  to: 


03-5995-3919 
Oxford  University  Press 
2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
t 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
elt@oupjapan.co.jp. 

Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-6368-9213 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


ternet 


New  from  Oxford  University  Press 


glish 


WWW-Base 

Communication  Activities 


Internet  English  features: 


Material  adaptable  for  use  in  traditional 
or  computer-equipped  classrooms 


Three  Computer  Skills  units  with 
sections  on  computer  terminology,  word 
processing  operations,  web  surfing,  and 
e-mail 


Vocabulary-building  activities  that 
prepare  learners  for  the  words  they  will 
encounter  on  the  Internet 


Computer  Projects  that  encourage 
students  to  use  their  computers  and  the 
Internet  creatively 


Visit  the  Internet  English  website  at: 
http://www.oup.com/elt/internet.english 


A dedicated  website  with  pre-selected 
links  to  sites  that  work  with  each  unit’s 
activities 


Please  fax  to: 


03-5995-3919 
Oxford  University  Press 
2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
t 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
pjapan.co.jp 
jiSyPpsaka  Office 
TEL:  06-6368-9213 


Yes,  please  send  me  a sample  copy  of  Internet  English. 
Name: 


School  Name: 

Telephone: 

E-mail: 


Fax: 


Prefixed  Mailing  Address: 

Zfla. 
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New  from  Oxford  University  Press 


Talk 


Conversation 


Across 
Cultures 


A Student  Book,  Workbook  & CD  all  in  one! 


J-TALK  features: 


Topics  and  engaging  photos  that 
explore  personal  and  cultural  issues 
of  Japan  and  other  countries 


Listening  activities  based 
on  authentic  quotes,  comments, 
and  opinions  from  Japanese 
students 


■llwli 


.y-y 


..  ....  f.%  'i  f 

i’-Mi  'i  I, 


Built-in  workbook  exercises  and  a 
bilingual  word  list  in  every  unit 


An  audio  program  on  CD  packaged 
with  the  Student  Book,  featuring  a 
variety  of  international  accents 


0 Yes,  please  send  me  a sample  copy  of  J-TALK. 


Name: 


School  Name: 
Telephone: 


Fax: 


E-mail: 

O 

rred  Mailing  Address: 


ZU- 


; * t 


Please  fax  to: 


03-5995-3919 

Oxford  University  Press 
2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
t 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
elt@oupjapan.co.jp 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-6368-9213 


JALT  News/JALT99/Bulletin  Board 


yen  in  donations  and  grants.  If  you  would  like  to 
further  these  efforts  please  contact  JALT  Treasurer 
David  McMurray  at  mcmurray@fpu.ac.jp;  or  send  a 
donation  by  postal  money  order  to  JALT-NPO  c/o 
Central  Office,  Urban  Edge  Building,  1-37-9  Taito, 
Tokyo  110-1106;  or  cash  transfer  by  bank  to  The 
Fuji  Bank  Ltd.,  Torigoe  Branch,  branch  code  145, 
account  number  1508042.  The  type  account  is  Sav- 
ing, and  the  name,  JALT.  All  donations  will  be 
acknowledged  and  receipted. 

JALT  Non-Profit  Organisation  Formally  Regis- 
tered— An  all-important  battle  to  gain  recognition, 
to  secure  a measure  of  protection  for  national  offic- 
ers, and  to  open  doors  to  foundations,  granting 
agencies  and  donors,  has  been  won!  Valiantly  and 
cooperatively  by  our  JALT  Central  Office  staff,  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  National  Officers,  Execu- 
tive Board,  and  AGM.  Quite  right  that  we  celebrate 
it  on  our  25th  anniversary  and  let's  put  this  new 
tool  to  good  and  immediate  use. 

The  Language  Teacher  CD-ROM  is  now  on  sale — 
After  a brisk  debut  at  JALT99,  additional  copies  of 
The  Language  Teacher  on  CD-ROM  are  now  available. 
This  disk  is  a fast,  easy  way  to  search  for  the  topics 
and  references  you  need.  TLT:  Episode  One  con- 
tains volumes  1 through  10,  the  complete  set  from 
1976  to  1986,  accurately  compiled  by  Lawrence  J. 
Cisar  and  priced  at  ¥4000  for  JALT  members.  To 
order,  please  write  "TLT  on  CD-ROM"  on  the  row 
"other"  on  the  postal  furikae  form  found  at  the  back 
page  of  every  The  Language  Teacher  magazine. 

Larry  is  currently  fielding  technical  questions  on 
two  JALT  internet  discussion  lists,  JALTCALL  and 
SIGNIF.  Feel  free  to  join  in  the  discussion,  on 
whichever  listserver  you  might  be  sharing.  (Or  check 
your  April  Directory  Supplement  to  learn  how  to 
join  a list.)  The  academic  opportunities  of  the  ven- 
ture for  our  profession  are  endless.  I received  one  of 
the  early  copies  and  have  found  it  to  be  an  extraor- 
dinary source  of  information  on  teaching  in  Japan 
and  on  JALT's  history. 

Thomas  L.  Simmons 
JALT  Recording  Secretary 


JALT99 

compiled  by  dennis  woolbright 

The  JALT  community  wishes  to  express  our  deepest 
gratitude  to  all  of  the  sponsors  of  speakers  and  events  at 
JALT99  and  during  the  pre-conference  4 Corners  tour: 

Apple  Computer 

Banner  Overseas  Financial  Services  (especially  Trevor 
Reynolds) 

nERJ  99  i 


The  British  Council 
Cambridge  University  Press 
Canadian  Airlines 

Educational  Testing  Service  (especially  Gena  Netten) 
The  ELT  Software  Store 
Intercom  Press 

The  Japan  Foundation  (Kokusai  Koryu  Kikin) 
Language  Institute  of  Japan  (especially  James  Kahny) 
Meynard  Publishing 

Minnesota  State  University-Akita  (especially  Mark 
Cunningham) 

Pearson  Education  (especially  Craig  Zettle) 

Pilgrims 
Ricoh  (Gunma) 

Sportsworld 
Tohgoku  Internet 
Toshiba 

Tuttle  Publishing  (especially  John  Moore) 

The  United  States  Embassy  (especially  Helen  McKee) 

And  the  JALT  community  also  owes  a debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  many  volunteers  who  gave  freely  of  their  time 
and  energy  to  make  this  conference  a success.  The 
Gunma  chapter  of  JALT,  in  particular,  made  an  all-out 
effort  to  organize  the  gritty  details  of  the  conference 
site.  Let's  congratulate  them  for  a job  well  done! 

Jill  Robbins , JALT99  Program  Chair 
Joyce  Cunningham , JALT  National  Program  Chair. 


Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  david  dycus  & kinugawa  takao 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested 
by  the  column  editor  to  submit  announce- 
ments written  in  a paragraph  format  and  not 
in  abbreviated  or  outline  form. 

Call  for  Participation:  JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini-Con- 
ference— The  Tokyo  area  chapters  are  jointly  sponsor- 
ing a one-day  conference  on  Sunday,  December  5, 
1999,  at  Komazawa  University  from  9:30-17:00.  Its 
theme  is  "Classroom  Practice:  Forging  New  Direc- 
tions." The  Junior  and  Senior  High  SIG  and  the 
Teaching  Children  SIG  will  host  the  Featured  Series 
Presentations  on  Reading,  with  both  teacher  and 
publisher  sessions  about  teaching  reading.  Visit  the 
website  at  http://home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/tmmc  or 
contact  the  program  chair  for  details.  Contact:  David 
Brooks;  t/f:  042-335-8049;  dbrooks@planetall.com. 

Call  for  Papers:  CAJ  Annual  Conference  in  Tokyo — 
The  Communication  Association  of  Japan  (CAJ)  will 
hold  its  annual  conference  on  June  16-18,  2000,  at 
Nihon  University,  Tokyo,  Japan.  Proposals  for  papers, 
mini-symposiums,  and  workshops  are  welcome  on 
the  conference  theme  of  "Communication,  Teaching, 
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Profiles  is  a three-level  American  English  course  for  young  adults 
focusing  on  the  language  and  topics  that  are  interesting  and  relevant  to 
these  learners’  needs.  Profiles  offers  each  lesson  on  a double-page 
spread,  making  the  course  easy  to  use. 


Highlights  of  Profiles 

• Clear  Grammatical  and  lexical 
progression  with  frequent  revision 

• Social  and  idiomatic  language 
emphasizing  communication  skills 

• Varied  listening  activities  and  reading 
texts  based  on  real  life  situations 

• Personality  quizzes  and  subjects  of 
relevance  to  the  target  students 

• Imaginative  Workbooks  which 
contain  self-testing  material 

• Teacher's  Books  with  photocopiable 
tests,  answer  keys,  tapescripts  and 
clear  lesson  plans 


For  further  information  contact  our  ELT  HOTLINE  at: 

^ Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-8582  E-mail:  info@mlh.co.jp 


Please  send  a sample  of  Profiles  Book  ID  Book  2D  Book  3D  (please  tick  one). 
I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name: School: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 

X 

TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303, 3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 

cdY/^  I ANPTTAPPtrnTT^P  Te,: 06-6245-9995  Fax:06-6245-9996 

^I\l WWW  http://ysww.mlh.co:jp  E-MAIL  info@mlh.co.jp 
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and  Research  for  a Global  Society"  and  for  all  areas 
involving  communication  and  foreign  language  teach- 
ing. The  deadline  for  proposals  is  January  15,  2000.  For 
details  about  the  deadline,  proposal  format,  or  for 
more  information  about  the  conference  and  CAJ, 
contact  Takehide  Kawashima;  Dept,  of  English,  Col- 
lege of  Humanities  & Sciences,  Nihon  University,  33- 
25-40  Sakurajosui,  Setagaya-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan  156-0045; 
t:  81-3-5317-9707;  f:  81-3-5317-9336. 

Call  for  Papers:  FLEAT IV  Conference  in  Kobe — The 
4th  International  Conference  on  Foreign  Language 
Education  and  Technology  (FLEAT  IV)  will  be  held 
at  the  Kobe  Bay  Sheraton  Hotel,  Ashigei  Rokko 
Island  College,  and  Rokko  Island  Center  (RIC), 
Kobe,  Japan,  from  July  29  to  August  1,  2000.  The 
theme  is  "Language  Learning  and  Multimedia:  Bridg- 
ing Humanity  and  Technology." 

FLEAT  IV  is  currently  inviting  proposals  for  papers 
for  oral  or  poster  sessions.  Presentations  are  to  be  in 
either  English  or  Japanese.  Presentation  time  is  30 
minutes  for  an  oral  session,  including  10  minutes  of 
discussion,  and  2 hours  for  a poster  session.  Those 
interested  should  send  an  abstract  in  English  (not 
Japanese)  of  about  500  words.  Abstracts  should  be 
sent  via  email  to  fleatproposal@kuins.ac.jp. 

Accompanying  the  abstract,  include  the  following 
information:  (a)  presenter's  name:  surname,  first  name, 
middle  initial  (if  any);  (b)  presenter's  affiliation;  (c) 
title  of  the  presentation;  (d)  presenter's  email  address; 
(e)  presenter's  postal  address;  (f)  presenter's  telephone 
and  fax  numbers;  (g)  coauthor's  name(s)  (if  any);  (h) 
coauthor's  affiliations;  (i)  coauthor's  title(s);  (j)  lan- 
guage of  the  presentation:  English  or  Japanese;  (k) 
type  of  presentation:  oral  or  poster;  (1)  presentation 
title  (repeated). 

All  proposals  must  be  received  by  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 20,  2000.  Further  conference  details  will  be 
available  at  http://www.hll.kutc.kansai- 
u.ac.jp:8000/fleat4.html.  Unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, all  correspondence  will  be  via  email.  For 
inquiries,  contact  Jun  Arimoto,  Vice  Secretariat  of 
FLEAT  IV;  fleatQ&A@kuins. ac.jp. 

The  Language  Teacher  Staff  Recruitment — The  Lan- 
guage Teacher  needs  English  language  proofreaders 
immediately.  Qualified  applicants  will  be  J ALT  mem- 
bers with  language  teaching  experience,  Japanese 
residency,  a fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can 
process  Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require 
several  hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month, 
listserv  subscription,  and  occasional  on-line  and 
face-to-face  meetings.  If  more  qualified  candidates 
apply  than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider  them  in 
order  as  further  vacancies- appear.  The  supervised 
apprentice  program  of  the  Language  Teacher  trains 
proofreaders  in  TLT  style,  format,  and  operations. 
Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  experienced  proof- 
readers, rotating  from  section  to  section  of  the 
magazine  until  they  become  familiar  with  7X7" s 
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operations  as  a whole.  They  then  assume  proofread- 
ing tasks  themselves.  Consequently,  when  annual 
or  occasional  staff  vacancies  arise,  the  best  qualified 
candidates  tend  to  come  from  current  staff,  and  the 
result  is  often  a succession  of  vacancies  filled  and 
created  in  turn.  As  a rule,  TLT  recruits  publicly  for 
proofreaders  and  translators  only,  giving  senior 
proofreaders  and  translators  first  priority  as  other 
staff  positions  become  vacant.  Please  submit  a cur- 
riculum vitae  and  cover  letter  to  William  Acton, 
JALT  Publications  Board  Chair;  Nagaikegami  6410- 
1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488-0872; 
i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp. 

Special  Interest  Group 
News  ■ 

edited  by  robert  long 

Interested  in  learning  more  about  your  SIG(s)? 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  the  coordinators 
listed  after  this  column. 

Bilingualism  SIG — Are  there  two  languages  in  your 
life?  Are  you  raising  or  teaching  bilingual  children? 
The  Bilingualism  N-SIG's  newsletter,  Bilingual  fa- 
pan,  addresses  a variety  of  topics  concerning  bilin- 
gualism and  biculturalism  in  Japan.  To  receive 
Bilingual  Japan,  or  for  more  information  about  the 
other  activities  and  publications  of  the  Bilingualism 
SIG,  please  contact  Peter  Gray. 

GALE— Our  SIG  is  gearing  up  for  full  SIG  status  with 
new  officers  and  an  exciting  two-year  plan  to  bring 
internationally  renowned  researchers  on  language 
and  gender  education  to  JALT  conferences  and 
publish  our  own  refereed  journal  on  gender  and 
language  education.  The  time  is  right  and  we  are 
happening!  For  more  info,  contact  Amy  Yamashiro, 
publicity  chair  at  jmcl@gol.com  or  call  Cheiron 
McMahill,  coordinator  at  0274-82-2723. 

Teaching  Children — The  Teaching  Children  SIG  and 
the  Junior  & Senior  High  SIG  are  co-hosting  the 
Featured  Series  Presentations  on  Reading  at  the 
JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini-Conference  on  Sunday, 
December  5,  1999  at  Komazawa  University  from 
9:30-17:00.  TC  members  will  make  a series  of  pre- 
sentations on  reading  and  publishers  will  make 
presentations  on  readers.  Come  and  join  us  in 
Tokyo  at  the  last  conference  of  this  century!  The 
theme  of  the  December  issue  of  the  TLC  Newsletter 
is  Extending  Classroom  Fun. 

For  SIG  Coordinators:  please  send  your  reports 
by  email,  long@dhs.kyutech.ac.jp  or  by  fax,  093- 
884-3447.  Thank  you. 
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A Story  of  Business  and  International  Intrigue 


The  head  engineer  of  The  Rainbow  Project  is  found 
dead.  Two  detectives  are  investigating  what  looks 
to  be  a suicide: 

"It  seems  pretty  simple  to  me ...  he  took  a short 
walk  and  then  a very  long  jump.  Happens  all  the 
time. " 

"Perhaps  he  didn't  jump.  Perhaps  he  was  pushed. " 

What  happened  to  The  Rainbow  Project?  Why 
would  anyone  want  to  kill  a mild-mannered 
software  engineer? 

Each  unit  introduces  a new  twist  to  the  story  and 
along  the  way,  you'll  find  plenty  of  excellent 
English  practice  including  controlled  introduction 
of  vocabulary,  structured  language  review  and 
expansion  exercises  to  supplement  and 
complement  the  thrilling  story  of  The  Rainbow 
Project. 


For  further  information  contact  our  ELT  HOTLINE  at: 

Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-8582  E-mail:  info@mlh. co.jp 


Please  send  a sample  of  The  Rainbow  Project.  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 


Name: 


School: 


Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 
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ELT  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:03-5977-8582 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 
Tel:  06-6245-9995  Fax:  06-6245-9996 
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SIG  Contacts/Chapter  Reports 


SIG  Contact  Information 

Bilingualism— Peter  Gray;  t/f:  011-897-9891(h); 

pag@sapporo.email  .ne.jp 
Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning — Bryn 
Holmes;  t:  05617-3-2111  ext  26306(w);  f:  05617-5- 
271  l(w);  holmes@nucba.ac.jp 
College  and  University  Educators — Alan  Mackenzie; 

t/f:  03-3757-7008(h);  asm@typhoon.co.jp 
Global  Issues  in  Language  Education — Kip  A.  Cates; 

t/f:  0857-28-2428(h);  kcates@fed.tottori-u.ac.jp 
Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Haruhara 
Kenichiro; 

t:  03-3694-9348(h);  f:  03-3694-3397(h); 
BXA02040@niftyserve.or.jp 
Nishitani  Mari;  t:  042-580-8525(w);  f:  042-580- 
9001(w);  mari@econ.hit-u.ac.jp 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School — Barry  Mateer; 

t:  044-933-8588(h);  barrym@gol.com 
Learner  Development— Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20- 
4788(w);  f:  0985-20-4807(w); 
hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp 
Material  Writers— James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41-9576(w); 

swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp 
Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in 
Education— Edward  Haig;  f:  052-805-3875  (w); 
haig@nagoya-wu  .ac.jp 

Teaching  Children — Aleda  Krause;  t:  048-776-0392; 
f:  048-776-7952;  aleda@gol.com  (English); 
elnishi@gol.com  (Japanese) 

Teacher  Education — Neil  Cowie;  t/f:  048-853- 
4566(h);  cowie@crisscross.com 
Testing  and  Evaluation — Leo  Yoffe;  t/f:  027-233- 
8696(h);  lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp 
Video— Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99-5127(h); 
walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp 

Affiliate  SIGs 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — Charles  Jannuzi; 

t/f:  0776-27-7102(h);  jannuzi@ThePentgon.com 
Other  Language  Educators — Rudolf  Reinelt; 

t/f:  089-927-6293(h);  reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp 
Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education — Cheiron 
McMahill;  t:  81-270-65-8511  (w)  f:  81-270-65-9538 
(w)  cheiron@gpwu.ac.jp 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk 

Fukui:  April  1999 — Practical  Activities  for  Elemen- 
tary and  High  School  Classes  by  Elizabeth  Kitamura. 
Kitamura  led  the  participants  through  a unique  hands- 
on  presentation  of  various  activities  suitable  for  kin- 
dergarten through  high  school  EFL  classrooms.  We 
began  as  kindergartners  actively  involved  in  decorat- 
ing a human  Christmas  tree,  and  ended  the  session  as 
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senior  high  school  students  landscaping  the  mood  of 
intriguing  sounds.  In  between,  our  tasks  included 
games,  songs,  communicative  speaking  activities, 
grammar  chants,  and  narrative  pairwork.  All  activi- 
ties were  designed  to  enable  learners  to  use  English 
creatively  in  a pleasant  atmosphere.  During  the 
meeting,  participants  were  able  to  discuss  and  ex- 
pand upon  methods  experienced  to  further  ways  of 
developing  these  moods. 

Fukui:  May  1999 — Using  Authentic  Tasks  by  Date 
Masaki.  This  workshop  centered  on  the  design  and 
implementation  of  authentic  tasks  in  the  English 
language  classroom.  Research  has  shown  that  stu- 
dents tend  to  enjoy  participating  in  activities  that 
have  a real-world  application,  and  that  these  tasks 
are  useful  in  enhancing  the  communicative  skills  of 
students.  The  focus  of  real-world  tasks  is  on  the 
communication  of  meaning,  as  opposed  to  a focus 
on  language  forms.  An  example  of  a real-world  task 
is  asking  the  students  to  listen  to  a weather  forecast 
and  decide  whether  or  not  to  take  an  umbrella  and 
sweater  to  school.  Date  presented  several  examples 
of  tasks  that  he  has  successfully  used  in  his  class- 
rooms, then  led  participants  in  designing  tasks  that 
could  be  employed  in  their  own  classes.  Some  sug- 
gested activities  included  creating  a classroom  news- 
paper, making  commercials,  and  writing  and 
performing  parody  skits. 

Both  reported  by  Michelle  Griffith 
Gunma:  April  1999 — Poetry  in  the  EFL  Classroom 
by  Audrey  Short.  Enjoying  and  exploring  poetry 
need  not  be  a solitary  act.  Short  illustrated  this 
point  by  engaging  the  participants  in  a wide  variety 
of  interactive  and  dramatic  activities  that  help  stu- 
dents work  cooperatively  while  using  poetry.  These 
activities  also  help  students  communicate  in  En- 
glish while  acquiring  intonation,  rhythm,  stress, 
and  pronunciation  skills.  In  order  to  encourage 
students  to  use  their  creative  side,  they  must  feel 
comfortable  with  their  classmates.  The  presenter 
began  with  a guided  visualization  which  made 
everyone  feel  relaxed  and  ready  to  be  creative. 

Poetry  is  not  only  a universal  form  of  communica- 
tion. It  also  touches  on  common  themes  concen- 
trated in  self-contained  context.  Teachers  can  help 
students  think  about  themes  by  writing  a word  and 
its  antonym  on  two  large  pieces  of  paper,  then 
placing  them  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  The 
students  migrate  to  their  preferred  word  and  brain- 
storm words  related  to  that  theme.  Contrasting 
words  might  include  sun/moon,  city /country side,  or 
car/bicycle. 

By  the  end  of  the  workshop,  we  were  able  to  create 
group  poems  by  writing  sentences  related  to  a given 
topic  on  slips  of  paper.  These  poems  were  then 
passed  on  to  other  groups  that  selected  and  sorted 
the  sentences,  then  gave  the  resulting  poem  a title. 

Reported  by  Renee  Gauthier  Sawazaki 
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MOTIVATION 


An  elementary  program  of  spoken  English 


Motivation  and  its  companion,  the  Charts  & Illustrations  book,  are  the 
first  level  of  the  newly  revised  edition  of  Seido's  Modem  English  series. 

In  this  edition  you  will  find... 

# A wealth  of  communicative  practices  and 
interaction. 

# Extensive  illustrations  of  example  con- 
versational exchanges. 

# Speaking  and  listening  oriented  prac- 
tices. 

# A Wide  variety  of  classroom  proce- 
dures and  activities.  (Teachers'  book) 

Student  textbook  ¥1,300 

Charts  & Illustrations  ¥1,000 


ii/f  : 


Self-Efficacy:  Four  Skills  & 


by 

StephenA.Templin 

& illll 

Timothy  C Guile 


X- 


n Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of : 


Name:  (Mr/Ms)  _ 


Address:  □ Home  HU  Work 


School/Company 


TEL 


[seidg3  seido  language  institute 


FAX. 0797-3 1 -3448 


O 5-6  Funado-cho,  Ashiya-shi,  Hyogo  659-0093,  Japan  TEL.  0797-31-3452 

me 
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Chapter  Reports/Chapter  Meetings 


Kanazawa:  May  1999 — Oral  Communication  Tips 
by  Hirano  Michiyo.  The  purpose  of  this  workshop 
was  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  work  with  oral 
performance  and  dramatic  analysis.  We  developed 
an  overall  picture  of  the  character  and  the  situation 
by  asking,  "Who  is  speaking  to  whom  under  what 
circumstances?" 

The  procedure  involved  the  following  steps:  (a) 
relay  reading  with  and  without  the  script;  (b)  retell- 
ing the  story  while  looking  at  the  illustrations  for 
each  paragraph;  (c)  speaking  practice  facing  the 
wall  with  gestures  and  facial  expressions;  (d)  class- 
room demonstrations. 

If  properly  arranged,  this  procedure  works  well 
with  all  student  levels.  Letting  students  draw  their 
own  pictures  of  the  story  is  another  useful  tool. 

Reported  by  Kamanaka  Sechiko 
Miyazaki:  May  1999 — Peace  Education  by  Toyama 
Kiyohiko  and  Kip  Cates.  Toyama  traced  the  devel- 
opment and  changes  in  Japanese  attitudes  to  the 
Second  World  War  and  peace  education,  focusing 
in  particular  on  the  development  and  legacy  of  the 
victim  mentality. 

Toyama  also  outlined  some  recent  positive  devel- 
opments such  as  a greater  awareness  of  Japan's 
wartime  aggressor  role,  as  reflected  in  gradual  text- 
book changes  and  the  establishment  of  peace  re- 
lated institutions  which  admit  Japan's  aggressive 
role  in  World  War  II. 

Cates  focused  on  how  to  instill  peace  education 
within  a language  learning  format,  noting  that 
education  skills  are  meaningless  unless  they  are 
humanized  in  some  way.  Cates  involved  the  partici- 
pants in  word  games  that  revolved  around  the  idea 
of  peace  and  allowed  for  more  extended  discus- 
sions. He  also  outlined  the  development  of  a suc- 
cessful pen  pal  program  with  a sister  city  in  Korea, 
which  has  enabled  Japanese  and  Korean  students  to 
view  each  other  in  a more  positive  light. 

Reported  by  Mike  Guest 


Chapter  Meetings 

edited  by  tom  memer 

Akita — The  Value  of  Poster  Sessions  by  Mark 
Cunningham,  MSU-A.  Also  Beth  Edwards,  Ed 
Rummel,  and  Matt  Warwick  will  explain  and  dem- 
onstrate the  value  of  poster  sessions  in  teaching  the 
four  skills  at  a wide  variety  of  levels,  which  should 
be  useful  for  everyone.  Saturday,  November  13, 14:00- 
16:00;  MSU-A  (GH-300);  one-day  members  ¥1000, 
students  ¥500.  Note:  this  is  our  final  call  in  '99  and  no 
meetings  are  planned  during  winter. 

MSU-A  (5*7  <r>  4 
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Chiba — Current  Issues  in  the  Japanese  High  School 
English  Classroom  by  Charles  M.  Browne,  Aoyama 
Gakuin  University.  Sunday,  November  28,  11:00- 
1 3:00;  Chiba  community  center.  There  will  be  a pot  luck 
lunch  and  an  election  from  1 3:00-14:00. 

Fukuoka — Motivating  Japanese  Students  to  be  Ac- 
tive Communicators  by  David  Paul.  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 7,  14:00  to  17:00;  Aso  Foreign  Language  Travel 
College. 

Hamamatsu — Why  Japanese  students  fail  to  learn 
English:  a psychological  perspective  by  David  Paul, 
David  English  House.  Why  do  children  lose  motiva- 
tion and  what  can  we  do  about  college  students  who 
still  can't  communicate?  George  Kelly's  ideas  for 
Constructivist  approaches  to  psychology  will  be 
used  as  a focus  with  quite  fundamental  implica- 
tions for  both  Japanese  and  Western  teachers  of 
English  at  colleges,  high  schools,  language  schools 
and  elementary  schools.  Sunday,  November  21,  13:00 
- 16:00;  Create  Hamamatsu ; one-day  members  ¥1000, 
first  time  visitors  free. 
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Hiroshima — Customizing  Software  for  the  Class- 
room by  Nelson  Einwachter  and  Reading  and  Vo- 
cabulary Games  by  Roidina  Salisbury.  Sunday, 
November  21,  1 5:00-1 7:00;  International  Center  6F, 
Crystal  Plaza;  one -day  members  ¥500. 

Hokkaido — Virginia  Rojas  (English)  and  Yukawa 
Emiko  (Japanese)  will  conduct  an  all  day  workshop 
on  Bilingual  Child-raising  and  Education.  Saturday, 
November  13,  10:00-16:00;  HIS  International  School, 
1-55,  5 -jo,  19-chome,  Hiragishi  (5  mins  fromSumikawa 
Station);  one-day  members  ¥1000. 

Kagoshima — Home-Grown  Texts  by  Malcolm 
Swanson.  An  interactive  event  on  organizing  and 
producing  your  own  textbook  or  teaching  materi- 
als. Followed  by  a Bonenkai.  Saturday,  November  27, 
1 5:00-1 7:00;  Iris  Kyuden  Plaza  (second  floor  of  the  I'm 
Building  in  Tenmonkan);  one-day  members  ¥500. 

Kanazawa — Bilingualism  and  International  Fami- 
lies in  Japan  by  Mary  Goebel  Noguchi,  Ritsumeikan 
University.  The  presenter  will  try  to  give  the  audi- 
ence a better  understanding  of  what  it  means  to 
grow  up  with  two  languages,  and  how  parents  and 
teachers  can  facilitate  linguistic  development  and 
emotional  security  in  children  growing  up  bilin- 
gually.  She  will  also  discuss  teaching  bilingual  chil- 
dren who  attend  Japanese  schools  to  read  English  at 
home.  Sunday,  November  14,  14:00-16:00;  Nagamachi 
Kenshyuukan,  Nagamachi  kosaten,  Kanazawa  (please 
note  change  of  venue);  one-day  members  ¥600. 
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Chapter  Meetings 


Kitakyushu — Home-Grown  Texts  by  Malcolm 
Swanson,  Kyushu  Junior  College  of  Kinki  Univer- 
sity. The  presenter  will  discuss  about  creating  your 
own  texts  for  your  students.  Where  to  start,  how  to 
organize  materials,  getting  work  printed,  and  stu- 
dent reactions  are  among  some  of  the  areas  to  be 
covered.  This  will  be  an  interactive  event,  so  bring 
along  your  own  ideas.  Saturday,  November  13,  19:00- 
21:00;  Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Center, 
room  31;  one-day  members  ¥500. 
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Kobe — Star  Taxi  by  Theo  Steckler,  Ian  Franklyn  and 
Marc  Sheffner.  The  DramaWorks  team  will  give  a 
presentation  on  using  a new  drama  method  for 
teaching  EFL  called  Star  Taxi.  Star  Taxi  has  been 
used  successfully  in  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion as  well  as  in  companies,  and  should  interest 
and  appeal  to  teachers  in  these  areas.  Sunday,  No- 
vember 14,  13:30-16:00;  Kobe  YMCA  4F  LETS. 

Kyoto — Annual  Business  Meeting  and  election  of 
officers,  followed  by  an  informal  social  event.  Kyoto 
JALT  has  reached  a point  where  decisions  need  to  be 
made  about  its  future  course.  This  year  chapter 
events  have  been  organised  by  only  four  officers,  three 
of  whom  will  be  stepping  down,  but  who  are  keen  to 
help  new  people  take  over.  Kyoto  Chapter  needs 
people  to  take  chapter  officer  positions  in  the  year 
2000.  If  you  would  like  to  see  Kyoto  Chapter  continue, 
please  get  involved.  Sunday,  28th  November,  13:30- 
16:30 ; Kyoto  Kyoiku  Bunka  Center  (5  min.  from  Keihan 
Mamtamachi  Station);  one-day  members  ¥500. 
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Nagasaki — Drama  in  the  Classroom.  Covenant  Play- 
ers, a U.S.  based  workshop  group,  returns  to  Nagasaki 
for  three  50-minute  workshop  sessions.  The  aim  is 
using  drama  techniques  to  help  students  enhance 
skills  and  make  learning  and  practicing  English  a 
fun  and  exciting  experience.  Participants  should 
come  prepared  to  be  up  and  involved,  doing  various 
exercises.  Saturday,  November  20,  13:30-16:30;  place: 
TBA;  one-day  members  ¥1000,  students  ¥500. 
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Nagoya — Engaging  University  Students  to  Learn 
Using  Timed  Conversations  by  Brad  Deacon,  Nanzan 
University.  Participants  will  first  experience  and 
reflect  on  a Timed  Conversation  activity,  then  ex- 
amine in  detail  many  of  the  components  of  the 
activity  and  some  ways  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to 
increase  student  engagement  and  consequently 
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learning.  Video  demonstrations  from  recent  TC 
classes  will  also  be  presented.  Sunday,  November  21, 
13:30-16:00;  Nagoya  International  Centre,  4F  Lecture 
Room  3;  one-day  members  ¥1,300. 

Timed  Conversation  T 9 T 3 kfr  3 — 
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Niigata — Who  Needs  Teachers?  by  Robert  Weschler, 
Kyoritsu  Women's  University.  After  the  partici- 
pants are  given  a brief  chance  to  play  with  some 
devices,  we  will  brainstorm  further  potential  uses 
for  them  both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom. 
However,  as  students  master  these  techniques  and 
become  more  self-motivated  and  autonomous,  one 
needs  to  ask  the  forbidding  question,  "Who  needs 
teachers?"  Sunday,  November  28,  1:00-3:30;  Niigata 
International  Friendship  Center  2F;  one-day  members 
¥1000,  students  ¥500. 

Omiya — 3-Minute  Speeches  by  Dennis  Woolbright, 
Seinan  Women's  Junior  College.  This  presentation 
will  cover  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  helping  students  of  all 
ages,  from  junior  high  through  adult,  prepare  and 
rehearse  short  speeches.  Mr.  Woolbright  will  demon- 
strate how  to  take  students  from  finding  an  idea,  to 
bringing  in  their  own  experiences,  researching  for 
resources  and  finally  delivering  the  polished  speech. 
Sunday,  November,  21,  1 4:00- 1 7:00;  Omiya  Jack  (near 
Omiya  JR  station,  west  exit);  one-day  members  ¥1000. 
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Osaka — Motivating  Adults  and  Teenagers  to  Com- 
municate by  David  Paul,  David  English  House.  To 
train  students  to  communicate  naturally  and  effec- 
tively, Paul  suggests  we  must  cross  the  barrier  be- 
tween the  classroom  world  and  the  world  "outside," 
where  they  have  their  own  emotions,  keeping  the 
learners  fully  emotionally  involved  in  all  stages  of  a 
lesson,  respecting  their  individual  learning  pro- 
cesses. He  will  illustrate  all  points  by  activities. 
Sunday,  November  14,  1 4:00- 1 6:30;  YMCA  Wexle,  2 
Bangai  8F>  ORC  200,  Benten-cho. 

Sendai — Help  Kids  Go  From  Listening  to  Speaking! 
by  Aleda  Krause,  Teaching  Children  SIG  Coordina- 
tor. Children  learn  language  by  listening:  hearing 
language,  responding  to  it,  and  processing  it.  Our  role 
is  to  provide  many  chances  to  hear  understandable 
English.  But  we  also  need  to  help  them  to  build  on 
listening  and  go  on  to  speaking.  This  presentation 
will  demonstrate  this  in  a 5-step  progression.  Join  in 
and  take  home  lots  of  new  activity  ideas  for  your 
own  class.  Sunday,  November  14th,  1 3:30-16:30;  Seinen 
Bunka  Center  (above  Asahigaoka  subway  station). 

Yamagata — Scottish  History,  Culture,  and  Language 
by  Clare  Singers,  Geos  Communications.  The  pre- 
senter will  elaborate  on  the  topic  of  the  above  title 
in  terms  of  global  issues.  Sunday,  November  7,  13:30- 
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16:00;  Yamagata  Kajo-Kominkan  (t:  0236-43-2687); 
one-day  members  ¥500. 
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Yokohama — Discussion  in  the  Language  Classroom 
by  Gregory  Strong,  Aoyama  University.  Please  con- 
tact Ron  Thornton  for  details.  Sunday,  November  14, 
2:00-4:30;  Gino  Bunka  Kaikan,  6F,  Rm.  603,  in  Kannai; 
one-day  members  ¥1000. 

Chapter  Contacts 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  infor- 
mation can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters 
wishing  to  make  alterations  to  their  listed  contact- 
person  should  send  all  information  to  the  editor:  Tom 
Merner;  t/f:  045-822-6623;  tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp. 

Akita — Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1562; 
takeshis@mail.edinet.ne.jp 
Chiba — Bradley  Moore;  bmoore@jiu.ac.jp 
Fukui — Maurice  L.  Splichal;  t/f:  0776-66-6833; 
maurice@fukui-nct.ac.jp 

Fukuoka — Kevin  O'Leary;  t:  0942-32-0101;  f:  0942-22- 
2221;  oleary@oleary.net;  http://kyushu.com/jalt/ 
events.html 

Gunma — Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 

jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp 
Hamamatsu — Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 
bren@gol.com 

Himeji — William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 
balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp 

Hiroshima— Joy  Jarman-Walsh;  t:082-878-9931; 

jjarman@pent.yasuda-u.ac.jp 
Hokkaido — Ken  Hartmann;  t/f:  011-584-7588; 

rm6k-htmn@asahi-net.or.jp 
Ibaraki — Neil  Dunn;  t:  029-254-6230; 

ndunn@call09.hum.ibaraki.ac.jp 
Iwate — Suzuki  Izumi;  t/f:  0196-35-6416; 
mfp@nnettown.or.jp 

Kagawa — Alex  MacGregor;  t/f:  087  851-3902; 
canstay@niji.or.jp 

Kagoshima— Sophia  Shang;  t:  0995-43-1111; 

f:  0995-43-1114  ; shang@kwc-u.ac.jp 
Kanazawa— Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6140  (w),  229- 
5608  (h);  holden@nsknet.or.jp;  www.jaist.ac.jp/ 
-mark/jalt.html 

Kitakyushu — Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-1611  (w); 
592-2883  (h);  carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp; 
www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/ 

Kobe— Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068; 

CXK05226@niftyserve.or.jp 
Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter) — Andrew  Shaffer; 

t:  096-339-1952;  andmirs@try-net.or.jp 
Kyoto— Ishikawa  Katsumi;  t:  075-581-3422;  f:  593- 
6988  vivid@mbox.kyoto-inet.or.jp 
Matsuyama — Robert  Oettel;  t:  089-941-4136; 

f:  089-931-4973  oettel@shinonome.ac.jp 
Miyazaki — Mike  Guest;  t:  0985-85-5369; 

michael@postl.miyazaki-med.ac.jp 
Nagasaki — Tim  Allan;  t/f:  095-824-6580; 
allan@kwassui.ac.jp;  Sarah  Apedaile;  t/f:  095-844- 
1024;  sarah@bronze.ocn.ne.jp 
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Nagoya— Claire  Gelder;  t:  052-781-0165;  f:  052-781- 
4334 

Nara— Larry  Chin;  t:  0745-73-5377;  f:  0745-73-2453; 
lschin@gol.com 

Niigata — Robin  Nagano;  t/f:  0258-47-9810; 

robin@vos.nagaokaut.acqp 
Okayama— Judith  Mikami;  t/f:  086-696-0126; 

mikami@mxl.tiki.ne.jp 
Okinawa:  John  Dickson;  t/f:  098-893-7557; 

dickson@southernx.ne.jp 
Omiya — Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 
chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp;  Mary  Grove; 
t:  048-644-5400;  grove@tuj.ac.jp 
Osaka:  Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 

kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp 
Sendai:  John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 

BXU0l356@niftyserve.or.jp 
Shizuoka — Dean  Williams;  t:  0543-66-1459; 

deanw@iris.dti.ne.jp 
Shinshu — Mary  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3894; 
mmaruga@aol.com 

Tochigi— Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 
JiMiCham@aol.com 

Tokushima — Nora  McKenna;  t:  0886-41-4980(h); 
0886-65-1300  ext.  2375(w);  f:  0886-65-8037; 
nora@shikoku-u.ac.jp 

Tokyo — Graham  Bathgate;  grime@gol.com;  Suzuki 
Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi — Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp 
West  Tokyo — Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp;  http://home.att.ne.jp/gold/ 
db/wtcal.hmtl 

Yamagata — Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi— Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 
yuki@cu.yama.sut.ac.jp 

Yokohama — Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
thornton@fin.ne.jp 


Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein  & kakutani  tomoko 

We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  information 
in  Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the 
15th  of  the  month,  at  least  three  months  ahead  (four 
months  for  overseas  conferences).  Thus,  November 
15th  is  the  deadline  for  a February  conference  in 
Japan  or  a March  conference  overseas,  especially 
when  the  conference  is  earjy  in  the  month. 

Upcoming  Conferences 

November  8-9,  1999 — 1999  International  Online 
Conference  on  Teaching  Online  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion (TOHE),  sponsored  by  Indiana  University- 
Purdue  University  Fort  Wayne  (IPFW)  in  the  U.S. 
Eighty-five  online  papers  consider  theoretical,  in- 
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Discover  Debate  makes 
discussion  and  debate  skills 
accessible,  fun,  and 
exciting! 

Focusing  on  both  the  skills  and  the  language 
strategies  beginners  need  for  self-expression, 
Discover  Debate  moves  students  gradually 
from  simply  stating  an  opinion  to  explaining, 
supporting  and  organizing  an  opinion. 
Students  then  learn  how  to  examine, 
question,  and  refute  opinions.  Students  are 
then  ready  to  discover  and  enjoy  debate. 

DISCOVER  DEBATE 

Student  Book ¥ 1,980 

Audio  CD ¥3,480 


Please  send  me  a sample  of  bISCOVER  bEBATE.  ■ 


Name: 


School  Name: 


Address: 


Number  of 
Students: 


Tel: 


Fax: 
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ERIC 


The  English 
Resource 


E-mail: 

available  from  % <4-  ^ V ^ 4 ^ ; 

15-15-2F  Matsugae-Cho,  Sagamihara-Shi,  Kanagawa-Ken  Japan  228-0813 
T 228-081 3 15-15-2F 

TEL:  042-744-8898/FAX:  042-744-8897/Free  Dial  Fax:  0120-74-4890 
E-maii:orders@englishresource.com/info@englishresource.com 
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structional,  administrative,  interactive,  training,  and 
support  aspects  of  and  issues  in  implementing  online 
education.  The  list  can  be  viewed  without  registra- 
tion; registration  is  U.S.S35.  Visit  the  site  at  ipfw.edu/ 
as/99tohe/  or  contact  Deb  Sewards,  Instructional 
Technology  Coordinator,  at  sewards@ipfw.edu 

November  25-27,  1999 — International  Conference 
on  Language  Testing , Evaluation  and  Assessment: 
Language  T.E.A.  for  Thinking  Schools , held  at 
Nanyang  Technological  University  in  Singapore, 
will  address  various  spheres  of  assessment  such  as 
national  & international  assessment,  self-assess- 
ment, relationships  among  creativity,  thinking  and 
language  learning,  language  program  evaluation, 
and  culture  and  testing.  Inquiries:  Dr.  Khong  Chooi 
Peng;  School  of  Applied  Science,  Nanyang  Techno- 
logical University,  Nanyang  Avenue,  Singapore 
639798;  f:  65-792-6559;  ascpKhong@ntu.edu. sg 

November  27,  1999 — Temple  University  Applied  Lin- 
guistics Colloquium  '99,  at  Temple  University  Japan. 
Any  interested  person  is  welcome  to  hear  and  discuss 
papers  on  up-to-the-moment  completed  research  re- 
sults and  research-in-progress  across  a broad  spectrum 
of  applied  linguistics  concerns.  For  more  information, 
email  David  Aline  at  aline@cc.kanagawa-u.ac.jp  or 
write  him  at  Kanagawa  University,  3-27-1 
Rokkakubashi,  Kanagawa-ku,  Yokohama  221-8686, 
Japan. 

December  1-3,  1999 — ELT  Collaboration:  Towards 
Excellence  in  the  New  Millennium — The  Fourth  In- 
ternational Conference,  presented  by  the  University 
Language  Institute  of  Chulalongkorn  University  in 
Bangkok,  Thailand.  Academic  sessions,  workshops 
and  a long  roster  of  plenary  speakers  will  grapple  with 
conceptions  of  excellence  in  English  language  teach- 
ing. Among  the  plenary  speakers  are  Fred  Davidson  on 
testing,  William  Littlewood  on  collaborative  learning, 
Alan  Maley  on  dilemmas  in  quality  assurance,  Martha 
Pennington  on  "rightness"  of  method,  and  Adrian 
Underhill  on  the  connection  between  relationship 
with  the  learners  and  success.  For  extensive  ancillary 
information,  visit  the  website  at  culi.chula.ac. th/in- 
ternational/international.htm,  or  contact  Kanchana 
Prapphal  (pkanchan@chula.ac.th),  Director,  Chu- 
lalongkorn University  Language  Institute,  Prem 
Purachatra  Building,  Phayathai  Road,  Bangkok  10330, 
Thailand;  f:  66-2-218-6031  or  254-7670; 
Prakaikaew.O@chula.ac.th 

December  7-9,  1999 — International  Symposium  on 
Linguistic  Politeness:  Theoretical  Approaches  and 
Intercultural  Perspectives,  at  Chulalongkorn  Uni- 
versity, Bangkok,  Thailand.  Invited  addresses  by 
Sachiko  Ide  of  Japan's  Women  University  in  Tokyo, 
Robin  Lakoff  of  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, and  Bruce  Fraser  of  Boston  University,  plus  67 
papers  by  researchers  from  21  countries  and  many 
disciplines,  aim  to  promote  awareness  of  and  in- 
sight into  various  issues  related  to  politeness  across 
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languages  and  cultures.  Extremely  detailed  infor- 
mation at  pioneer. chula.ac.th/~hkrisada/Politeness/ 
index.html.  Otherwise,  contact  Krisadawan 
Hongladarom;  Department  of  Linguistics,  Faculty 
of  Arts,  Chulalongkorn  University,  Bangkok  10330, 
Thailand;  t:  66-2-218-4690;  f:  66-2-218-4697; 
hkrisada@chula.ac.th. 

December  11-13,  1999 — Mapping  the  Territory:  the 
Poetics  and  Praxis  of  Languages  and  Intercultural 
Communication — 4th  Annual  Cross-Cultural  Ca- 
pability Conference,  sponsored  by  the  Centre  for 
Language  Study  at  Leeds  Metropolitan  University  in 
England.  Language  pedagogy  must  leave  behind 
the  unitary  culture  framework  in  which  it  has  devel- 
oped thus  far  if  it  is  to  remain  relevant  in  an 
increasingly  multicultural  world.  This  conference 
consists  of  plenaries  proposing  insights  from  re- 
lated areas,  seminars  fostering  critical  debate  on  the 
issues,  and  workshops  sharing  developing 
pedagogies.  For  further  details,  visit  the  website  at 
www.lmu.ac.uk/cls/  or  contact  Joy  Kelly 
(j.kelly@lmu.ac.uk);  Centre  for  Language  Study, 
Leeds  Metropolitan  University,  Beckett  Park  Cam- 
pus, Leeds  LS6  3QS,  UK;  f:  44-113-2745966,  t:  44- 
113-2837440. 

December  17-19,  1999 — The  Annual  International 
Language  in  Education  Conference  (ILEC)1999  on 
Language , Curriculum  and  Assessment:  Research, 
Practice  and  Management,  at  The  Chinese  Univer- 
sity  of  Hong  Kong.  For  information,  see 
www.fed.cuhk.edu.hk/~hkier/seminar/s991216/ 
index.htm,  or  contact:  Charlotte  Law  Wing  Yee 
(wylaw@cuhk.edu. hk),  ILEC'99;  Hong  Kong  Insti- 
tute of  Educational  Research,  The  Chinese  Univer- 
sity of  Hong  Kong,  Shatin,  N.T.,  Hong  Kong. 

Calls  For  Papers/Posters 
(in  order  of  deadlines) 

November  30,  1999  (for  July  29-August  1,  2000 ) — 
Language  Learning  and  Multimedia:  Bridging  Hu- 
manity and  Technology — Fourth  International 
Conference  on  Foreign  Language  Education  and 
Technology  (FLEAT IV),  cosponsored  by  LLA  (Lan- 
guage Laboratory  Association  of  Japan)  and  IALL 
(International  Association  for  Learning  Laborato- 
ries, USA),  in  Kobe,  Japan.  Proposals  for  English  or 
Japanese  oral  papers  and  posters  are  invited  con- 
cerning not  only  the  technology  of  language  learn- 
ing and  teaching  but  also  cognitive  processes 
involved  in  language  skills,  cross-cultural  aspects  of 
language  learning,  first  and/or  second  language 
acquisition,  and  related  areas.  Contributors  from 
Asian  countries  are  especially  welcome.  See 
polyglot.lss.wisc.edu/IALL/FLEAT4Call.html  for 
extensive  details  about  submission.  For  more  infor- 
mation or  inquiries,  contact  Jun  Arimoto,  Vice 
Secretary,  FLEAT-IV;  Kansai  University  of  Interna- 
tional Studies,  1-18  Sijimi-cho  Aoyama,  Miki,  Hyogo 
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673-0521,  Japan;  t:  0794-84-3572;  f:  0794-85-1102; 
fleatQ&A@kuins. ac.jp 

December  1, 1999  (for May  19-20,  2000) — V Conference 
on  Applied  Linguistics  (Psychological  Issues),  hosted 
by  The  Graduate  Program  in  Applied  Linguistics  and 
the  Department  of  Languages  of  the  University  of  the 
Americas — Puebla  in  Mexico.  Abstracts  are  sought  for 
papers,  workshops  and  poster  presentations  on  topics 
in  applied  linguistics  with  a focus  on  second  language 
acquisition  and  teaching  in  relation  to  this  year's 
conference  theme,  "Psychological  Issues."  Psycho- 
logical and  psycholinguistic  topics  are  particularly 
welcome.  Details,  including  a long  list  of  potential 
topics,  appear  at  linguistlist.org/issues/10/10- 
1306.html#2.  A conference  web  page  was  promised 
for  October  1999.  Contact:  Peter  Ecke 
(eckep@mail.udlap.mx)  or  write  to  Departamento  de 
Lenguas,  Universidad  de  las  Americas  - Puebla,  Sta. 
Catarina  Mertir,  Puebla  72820,  Mexico;  t:  52-2-229- 
3105;  f:  52-2-229-3105. 

Reminders — Conferences 

December  5,  1999 — JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini  Confer- 
ence— Classroom  Practice:  Forging  New  Directions, 
held  at  Komazawa  University.  Website  at  http:// 
home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/tmmc.  Contact:  David 
Brooks,  JALT  West  Tokyo  Chapter  Program  Chair;  t/ 
f:  042-335-8049;  dbrooks@planetall.com 

Reminders — Calls  for  Papers 

December  1,  1999  (for  September  15-16,  2000)  — The 
Second  Symposium  on  Second  Language  Writing, 
at  Purdue  University,  Indiana,  USA.  Details  at  http:/ 
/icdweb.  cc.purdue.edu/~silvat/symposium/2000/. 
Contacts:  Paul  Kei  Matsuda  (pmatsuda@purdue.edu) 
or  Tony  Silva;  Department  of  English,  1356  Heavilon 
Hall,  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  IN  47907- 
1356,  USA;  t:  1-765-494-3769. 
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edited  by  bettina  begole  & natsue  duggan 

To  list  a position  in  T)\e  Language  Teacher,  please  fax 
or  email  Bettina  Begole,  Job  Information  Center,  at 
begole@po.harenet.ne.jp  or  call  0857-87-0858.  The 
notice  should  be  received  before  the  15th  of  the 
month,  two  months  before  publication,  and  con- 
tain the  following  information:  City  and  prefecture, 
name  of  institution,  title  of  position,  whether  full-  or 
part-time,  qualifications,  duties,  salary  and  benefits, 
application  materials,  deadline,  and  contact  infor- 
mation. (Please  note  that  JIC  contact  data  in  the 
April  Directory  Supplement  are  out  of  date.)...  r 


Ehime-ken — The  Business  Administration  Faculty, 
Matsuyama  University  is  seeking  a full-time  EFL 
instructor  to  begin  April  1,  2000.  Qualifications: 
Native -speaker  competency  with  an  MA  in  TEFL/ 
TESL/TESOL;  knowledge  of  Japan  and  or  experience 
in  teaching  Japanese  university  students  would  be 
helpful.  Duties:  Teach  six  90-minute  classes  per 
week.  Salary  & Benefits:  Two-year  non-renewable 
contract,  salary  of  approximately  4,300,000  yen  per 
year,  airfare  to  and  from  Matsuyama,  partial  pay- 
ment of  health  insurance,  and  630,000  yen  for 
research.  Application  Materials:  Resume,  tran- 
scripts, copy  of  diploma,  and  up  to  three  publica- 
tions (these  will  not  be  returned).  Deadline: 
November  5,  1999.  Contact:  Dean  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration Faculty;  Matsuyama  University,  4-2 
Bunkyo-cho,  Matsuyama  790-8578  (no  email  or 
telephone  inquiries,  please). 

Hyogo-ken — The  Language  Center  at  Kwansei  Gakuin 
University  in  Nishinomiya  is  seeking  a full-time 
contract  instructor  of  English  as  a foreign  language. 
Qualifications:  MA  in  TESOL  or  applied  linguistics. 
Duties:  Teach  ten  90-minute  classes  per  week  in  an 
intensive  English  program  for  selected  university 
students.  Salary  & Benefits:  5,200,000  yen  per  year; 
research  allowance;  subsidized  furnished  housing; 
two-year  contract  renewable  for  two  more  years. 
Application  Materials:  Resume;  two  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation; one  copy  of  diploma(s);  written 
statement  of  applicant's  view  on  teaching  and  ca- 
reer objectives  (one  to  two  pages);  a five-  to  ten- 
minute  videotaped  segment  of  actual  teaching. 
Deadline:  January  10,  2000.  Contact:  Acting  Direc- 
tor; Language  Center,  Kwansei  Gakuin  University, 
1-1-155  Uegahara,  Nishinomiya  662-8501;  t:  0798- 
54-6131;  f:  0798-51-0909;  tkanzaki@kwansei.ac.jp; 
www.kwansei.ac.jp/LanguageCenter/IEP. 

Kyoto — Kyoto  Nishi  High  School  is  looking  for  a full- 
time EFL  teacher  to  begin  April  1,  2000.  Qualifica- 
tions: Native-speaker  competency,  with  degree/ 
diploma  in  TEFL,  literature,  or  education.  Ability  to 
speak  Japanese  is  preferred.  Position  requires  a mini- 
mum two-year  commitment.  Duties:  Teach  at  least 
13  classes  per  five-day  week  in  an  integrated  con- 
tent-based program  including  reading,  writing,  lis- 
tening, and  speaking  in  the  international  course; 
speaking/listening  in  other  courses;  other  responsi- 
bilities include  team  curriculum  planning,  commit- 
tee work,  overseas  chaperoning,  homeroom 
responsibilities  from  second  year,  other  school  ac- 
tivities. Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  based  on  experi- 
ence (270,000-300,000  per  month);  bonus  of  three 
months  gross  salary  the  first  year,  increasing  by  one 
month  each  year  to  a six  month  maximum;  trans- 
portation; housing  allowance  based  on  marital  sta- 
tus; visa  sponsorship.  Application  Materials: 
Resume,  three  references,  two  letters  of  recommen- 
dation, and  statement  of  purpose.  Deadline:  Ongo- 
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ing.  Contact:  Lori  Zenuk-Nishide;  Kyoto  Nishi  High 
School,  course  of  International  and  Cultural  Stud- 
ies, 37  Naemachi  Yamanouchi,  Ukyo-ku,  Kyoto 
615-0074;  t:  075-321-0712;  f:  075-322-7733; 
l_nishid@kufs.ac.jp. 

Web  Comer 

Here  are  a variety  of  sites  with  information  relevant  to 
teaching  in  Japan. 

www.jobsinjapan.com/want-ads.htm 
Information  for  those  seeking  university  positions 
(not  a job  list)  at  www.voicenet.co.jp/-davald/ 
univquestions.html 

You  can  receive  the  most  recent  JIC  job  listings  by 
email  at  begole@po.harenet.ne.jp. 

ELT  News  at  www.eltnews.com/jobsinjapan.shtml 
JALT  Online  homepage  at  ww.jalt.org 
"Jobs  and  Career  Enhancement"  links  at  www.jalt.org/ 
jalt_e/main/careers.html 

Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a Job 
at  www.wizweb.com/-susan/mainpage.html 
ESL  Cafe'sjob  Center  at  www.pacificnet.net/-sperling/ 
jobcenter.html 

Ohayo  Sensei  at  www.wco.com/-ohayo/ 

NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information 
Systems ) career  information  at  nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp 
The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job  Cen- 
tre at  www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl 
EFL  in  Asia  at  www.geocities.com/Tokyo/Flats/7947/ 
eflasia.htm. 

"Jobs  in  Japan"  at  www.englishresource.com 

The  Language  Teacher  Job  Information  Center  (7)Tj  It 
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RICHARDS , cont’d  from  p.  30. 

despondency,  but  most  of  all  temporary.  The  transmu- 
tation of  an  affair  into  a long  term  relationship  depends 
on  finding  more  ordinary  ways  of  growing  together,  less 
obvious  and  less  interesting  to  the  outsider,  but  funda- 
mental to  the  nourishment  of  our  developing  selves. 

mERJ-  >9  , 


Conclusion 

In  this  paper  I have  argued  the  case  for  natural 
development  and  indicated  the  professional  condi- 
tions which  appear  to  foster  this.  To  say  that  develop- 
ment must  be  embedded  within  our  professional  lives 
is  easy  enough,  but  we  should  not  underestimate 
what  this  involves.  To  illustrate  this  I should  like  to 
conclude  by  juxtaposing  reflections  from  a researcher 
dedicated  to  the  study  of  this  subject  and  a teacher 
whom  I interviewed  as  part  of  a life  history  project: 

Staff  development  will  never  have  its  intended 
impact  as  long  as  it  is  grafted  onto  schools  in  the 
form  of  discrete,  unconnected  projects.  The  closer 
one  gets  to  the  culture  of  schools  and  the  profes- 
sional lives  of  teachers,  the  more  complex  and 
daunting  the  reform  agenda  becomes.  (Fullan, 
1991,  p.  21) 

The  more  I stay  in  teaching,  the  harder  I have  to 
work  to  stay  fresh.  (Steve) 
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Membership  Information 

jalt  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for 
the  exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field. 
jalt,  formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  3,500.  There  are  currently  38  jalt  chapters  and  1 affiliate 
chapter  throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  tesol  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of 
Other  Languages)  and  a branch  of  iatefl  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 
Publications  — jalt  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on 
professional  concerns;  the  semi-annual  jalt  Journal;  jalt  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  jalt  Applied  Materials 
(a  monograph  series). 

Meetings  and  Conferences  —The  jalt  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or 
bi-monthly  basis  in  each  jalt  chapter,  and  Special  Interest  Groups,  sigs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest,  jalt  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Miyazaki,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama, 
Okinawa,  Omiya,  Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata, 
Yamaguchi,  Yokohama,  Kumamoto  (affiliate). 

SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Material  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video; 
Other  Language  Educators  (affiliate);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (affiliate);  Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education 
(affiliate),  jalt  members  can  join  as  many  sigs  as  they  wish  for  a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  sig. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  jalt  Research 
Grants  Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships 
(¥5,000)  are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000), 
available  to  two  individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  jalt  publication.  Group 
Memberships  (¥6, 500/person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each 
publication  is  provided  for  every  five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  jalt  meeting,  by  using 
the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubin  furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher,  or  by  sending  an  International 
Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge),  a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank), 
or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office.  Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership 
fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  jalt@gol.com 
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Action  Research 


Topic  Talk 


This  unique  course  combines  interactive,  topic-based 
speaking  activities  with  authentic  Engiish  listenings. 


TULIC 


By  David  Martin,  the  author 
of  the  Talk  a Lot  series 


• engaging  fluency-based  units 

• lots  of  practice  listening  to 
authentic  English 

• flexible  design  easily  adaptable 
to  any  teaching  situation 

• suitable  for  teenagers  or 

youmg  adults 

• like  all  our  courses , designed 
exclusively  for  Japanese  students 


Please  send  a free  sample  of: 
Topic  Talk 

Name: 


School: 


Address:  School  □ 


Home  □ 


Tel.: 


Fax: 


'Listening  component 
includes  3 hours  of 
authentic  English 
with  17  different  native 
speakers  (NOT  actors!) 


epl  Press 

=R1C 


1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
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Introduction 


Action  research  (AR)  has  been  around  for  over  50  years.  The  term  was  coined  by  Kurt  Lewin  in  the  1940's 
and  since  then  has  spread  through  education  and  many  other  fields  as  a way  for  practitioners  to  both 
better  understand  and  to  improve  their  working  environment.  AR  is  now  becoming  more  firmly 


presentations  with  the  words  action  research  in  the  title  somewhere.  It  is  a privilege,  therefore,  to  have  edited 
this  special  issue  on  AR,  and  appropriate,  given  the  global  spread  of  the  term,  that  we  have  contributions  not 
only  from  Japan  but  Australia,  Portugal,  the  UK,  and  the  US. 

The  first  feature  article  is  an  interview  with  two  leading  practitioners  and  advocates  of  AR,  Graham  Crookes 
and  Anne  Bums,  who  answer  some  testing  questions  from  Steve  Cornwell  about  what  AR  is  and  its  potential 
contribution  to  educational  efforts.  Steve  Mann  follows  with  a guide  for  novice  teacher  researchers  on  starting 
AR  and  developing  an  insider's  perspective.  Then,  teacher  educators  Maria  Moreira,  Flavia  Vieira,  and  Isabel 
Marques  show  how  they  use  AR  as  a teacher  development  strategy  to  encourage  reflective  teaching  practices. 
The  next  feature  is  an  AR  study  by  Katherine  Isbell  and  Jon  Reinhardt  on  their  implementation  and  evaluation 
of  a project-based  computer  and  language  course.  Our  Japanese  contributors  are  Kizuka  Masataka  who 
continues  his  series  of  articles  on  how  research  is  viewed  by  Japanese  teacher  educators,  and  Yokomizo 
Shinichiro  who  demonstrates  how  portfolios  can  be  used  as  part  of  an  AR  approach  to  teacher  development. 

There  are  two  AR  case  studies  in  the  My  Share  section  and  reviews  of  three  recent  books  on  AR  in  Book  Reviews, 
while  in  the  Opinion  and  Pespectives  section  Amanda  Hayman  shares  the  results  of  her  survey  on  teacher 
awareness  of  AR  and  suggests  ways  in  which  AR  can  be  made  more  accessible  to  teachers.  Finally,  there  is  an 
annotated  bibliography  to  help  teacher  researchers  work  through  some  of  the  hugely  varied  literature  in  this 
fascinating  area. 

It  has  been  a great  experience  editing  this  special  issue.  We  hope  it  will  inspire  you  either  to  start  AR  yourself 
or,  if  you  have  already  begun,  to  share  with  the  teaching  community  what  you  have  learned. 
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Death  in  the  Dojo  : 

Sue  Leather  (Level  5) 

Reporter  Kate  Jensen  is  investigating  the 
death  of  a karate  master  in  a ‘dojo’  in 
London.  Another  death  follows  and 
Jensen  finds  herself  drawn  into  a mystery 
that  leads  her  to  Japan,  and  to  a crime 
that  was  committed  thirty  years  earlier. 


A new  series  of  exciting,  original  fiction 
for  adult  and  young  adult  learners. 

$ six,  carefully  graded  levels 

(from  400  to  3800  headwords,  and  established  with 
reference  to  recent  corpus-based  analysis) 

• a variety  of  genres  and  international  settings 

(including  suspense,  romance,  adventure,  comedy,  mystery) 

• written  by  some  of  the  leading  figures  in  ELT 

(including  Jeremy  Warmer,  Alan  Maley,  and  Philip  Prowse) 


a comprehensive  range  of  supporting  materials 

(including  audio  cassettes,  photocopiabie  worksheets*  and  a 
Teacher's  guide*) 


Please  contact  us  for  a sample  brochure 
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Interview  with  Anne  Bums 
and  Graham  Crookes 

Steve  Cornwell 

Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College 


We  were  fortunate  to  be  able  to  interview,  by 
e-mail,  two  leading  advocates  of  action 
research,  Anne  Burns,  the  Associate  Director 
of  the  National  Centre  for  English  Language  Teaching 
and  Research  (NCELTR)  at  Macquarie  University  and 
Graham  Crookes  of  the  Department  of  ESL  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  Anne  has  worked  as  a teacher  and 
teacher  educator  in  Wales,  England,  France,  Kenya  and 
Mauritius,  and  is  the  editor  of  Prospect:  A Journal  of 
Australian  TESOL . Graham  has  taught  English  in  the 
jungles  of  Borneo  and  in  Japanese  conversation  schools. 

I hope  that  the  interview  will  give  you  a better  idea  of 
what  action  research  is,  what  it  can  accomplish,  and 
how  you  might  go  about  doing  it  in  your  class  room. 

Can  you  give  us  your  favorite  short  definition  of  action 
research  to  help  our  readers  as  they  work  through  this 
dialogue? 

GC:  I think  these  days  I quite  like  the  one  by  Carr  and 
Kemmis  that  is  used  a lot: 

Action  research  is  simply  a form  of  self-reflective 
enquiry  undertaken  by  participants  in  social  situa- 
tions in  order  to  improve  the  rationality  and  justice 
of  their  own  practices,  their  understanding  of  these 
practices  and  the  situations  in  which  the  practices 
are  carried  out.  (Carr  & Kemmis,  1986,  p.  162) 

With  its  emphasis  on  social  context  and  even  "jus- 
tice/' this  takes  you  beyond  more  limited  definitions. 

AB:  I'm  not  sure  whether  by  definition  you  mean  an 
oft-quoted  one.  If  so,  I'd  agree  with  Graham  that  the 
Carr  and  Kemmis  one  is  a powerfully  informing  one  to 
work  with.  Here's  another  recent  attempt  of  my  own 
to  capture  what  I see  as  the  essence  of  action  research: 

Action  research  involves  a self-reflective,  system- 
atic and  critical  approach  to  enquiry  by  partici- 
pants who  are  at  the  same  time  members  of  the 
research  community.  The  aim  is  to  identify  prob- 
lematic situations  or  issues  considered  by  partici- 
pants to  be  worthy  of  investigation  in  order  to 
bring  about  critically  informed  changes  in  prac- 
tice. Action  research  is  underpinned  by  demo- 
cratic principles  in  that  ownership  of  change  is 
invested  in  those  who  conduct  the  research. 

How  did  you  get  involved  in  the  area  of  action  research? 

AB:  The  seeds  of  my  interest  go  back  to  my  early 
teaching  career  in  TESOL,  when  I realized  that  I 
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knew  very  little  about  how  and  what  I was  teach- 
ing. I then  undertook  a Diploma  course  in  TESOL 
which  provided  a lot  of  theory,  and  this  helped, 
although  much  of  the  theory  still  seemed  unrelated 
to  my  classroom.  This  is  where  my  interest  in 
grounded  research  and  the  intersections  between 
theory  (which  I also  interpret  as  the  underlying 
teaching  beliefs  and  values  teachers  bring  to  the 
classroom)  and  practice  stems  from. 

Action  research  was  a term  I heard  increasingly  in 
Australia  in  the  late  1980s,  probably  because  of  action 
researchers  such  as  Kemmis,  McTaggart,  Carr  and  so 
on  at  Deakin  University,  whose  work  was  becoming 
very  influential  in  the  Australian  TESOL  field.  How- 
ever, it  was  only  after  I began  working  at  NCELTR  and 
I became  involved  in  a national  project  investigating 
the  role  of  literacy  development  within  communica- 
tive language  teaching  that  I began  to  appreciate  how 
fundamentally  teachers  could  utilize  action  research 
for  their  own  professional  development  and  at  the 
same  time  be  genuinely  involved  as  a major  force  for 
changes  on  quite  a substantial  scale  in  organizational 
curriculum  approaches.  In  this  project  Jenny 
Hammond  and  I and  others  (Hammond,  Bums,  Joyce, 
Gerot,  & Brosnan,  1992)  worked  with  groups  of  teach- 
ers in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  as  they 
trailed  new  genre-based  approaches  to  literacy  teach- 
ing. There  were  cycles  of  workshop  input  and  discus- 
sion over  six  months.  It  was  a very  exciting  and 
challenging  time. 

GC:  Well,  my  own  first  conscious  piece  of  ES/FL- 
related  research  was  certainly  intended  as  action  re- 
search, even  if  I didn't  know  the  name  at  the  time, 
because  I wanted  to  write  some  materials  for  teaching 
scientific  article  writing  (ESP),  so  I wanted  a rhetorical 
structure  analysis  for  such  articles,  and  then  I was 
going  to  write  materials  based  on  it  and  see  if  they 
worked.  This  would  have  been  (individualist)  action 
research,  because  I had  been  teaching  the  writing  of 
scientific  articles  to  scientists  in  Japan,  but  on  the  basis 
of  very  inadequate  resources,  and  I wanted  to  improve 
my  practice  and  see  if  I could  demonstrate  (initially  to 
my  own  satisfaction)  what  was  working,  what  wasn't, 
and  improve  matters.  I got  diverted  from  the  purely 
practical  aspects  of  this  investigation  because  it  was 
done  at  a university  while  I was  away  from  my  teach- 
ing site,  which  is  not  an  unusual  story. 

Why  is  it  not  unusual  to  get  diverted  from  practical  aspects 
of  investiga  tions? 
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GC:  Well,  academic  research  has  its  own  foci  and 
concerns,  which  overlap  with  but  also  differ  from 
action  research,  particularly  with  regard  to  criteria  for 
validity.  If  you  are  doing  action  research  as  a teacher 
on  a problem  that  comes  up  in  your  own  classroom,  a 
small  scale  investigation,  possibly  even  sharing  your 
concern  with  your  students,  or  quite  possibly  a fellow- 
teacher,  may  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  you,  you  and  your 
students,  or  you  and  your  colleague.  Chances  are  you 
didn't  achieve  that  satisfactory  resolution  by  way  of  a 
controlled  experimental  design  with  an  N-size  of  120; 
nor  by  way  of  a one-year  sequence  of  fly-on-the-wall 
visits  to  someone  else's  classroom  and  interviews  with 
students  and  teachers  in  another  school.  But  when 
you  are  doing  a study  at  a university,  and  you  are  a 
student  yourself  there,  you  are  usually  subject  to 
someone  else's  ideas  about  research  methods  and 
validity  criteria,  and  these  usually  derive  from  aca- 
demic research  and  reflect  the  conditions  under  which 
academics  do  research  (plenty  of  time  and  resources  by 
comparison  with  the  average  teacher)  and  strictures 
(held  to  account  for  their  findings  by  an  international 
community  of  scholars,  many  of  whom  believe  in 
conceptions  of  knowledge  that  are  not  time  and  cul- 
ture-bound). Or  if  you  are  an  academic,  well,  you 
aren't  encouraged  to  research  your  own  teaching— 
and  if  you  allow  teaching  to  get  more  attention  than 
research,  you'll  probably  be  penalized  for  it. 

AB:  I agree  with  Graham  that  there  is  strong  pressure 
on  academics  to  conduct  and  publish  scholarly  re- 
search and  that  substantially  this  is  how  academic 
achievement  is  judged.  However,  I do  see  some  signs 
that  academic  teaching  is  becoming  more  highly  re- 
garded. For  example  in  my  own  university,  grants  are 
available  for  innovative  teaching  developments,  and 
annual  outstanding  teacher  and  supervisor  awards  are 
given.  Amongst  several  of  my  colleagues  there  is  a view 
growing  also  that  good  teaching  and  research  go 
together  and  the  point  about  doing  research  is  that  it 
better  informs  one's  teaching. 

Do  you  do  other  types  of  research? 

GC:  As  an  academic,  a lot  of  my  writings,  whether 
empirical  research  or  what  one  might  call  theoretical 
research,  are  prompted  by  my  practice  as  a teacher 
educator,  particularly  by  the  inadequacies  of  my  own 
knowledge  or  the  existing  empirical  or  theoretical 
literature  or  knowledge  base.  So  in  that  sense  a lot  of 
what  I do  is  oriented  to  action  in  my  own  area.  But  at 
the  same  time,  quite  a lot  of  that  manifests  itself  in 
academic  writings,  intended  for  other  academics.  So 
its  written  forms  may  not  be  those  archetypally  asso- 
ciated with  action  research.  Is  there  a genre  we  might 
call  "academic  action  research"? 

AB:  Yes,  although  the  majority  of  my  research  has 
been  of  the  applied  type  rather  than  the  basic  or 
theoretical  type,  reflecting  I suppose  my  own  close 


interest  in  teacher  education  and  questions  of  educa- 
tional practice.  Particular  areas  of  interest  are  in  class- 
room-based  research,  examining  the  discoursal  nature 
of  classroom  interaction,  and  ethnographic  research 
focusing  on  literacy  practices  inside  and  outside  the 
classroom.  Also  a lot  of  the  research  I've  done  has  been 
collaborative,  working  in  a team  of  researchers  to 
investigate  a particular  area.  Some  of  this  has  been 
large-scale  qualitative  research,  as  for  example  in  a 
project  (Brindley,  Baynham,  Burns,  Hammond, 
McKenna,  & Thurstun,  1996)  where  we  developed  a 
national  research  strategy  for  adult  ESL  and  literacy 
based  on  questionnaire  and  interview  data. 

Why  has  action  research  interested  you  more  than  other 
types  of  research? 

GC:  As  an  academic,  I was  and  am  in  an  ESL  MA 
program  which  has  a research  requirement  for  gradu- 
ation, but  I was  worried  that  many  of  my  students  were 
seeing  research  as  something  not  helpful  for  their 
teaching.  I was  also  worried  that  many  teachers  I 
encountered  didn't  find  published  research  in  general 
of  help  to  their  teaching. 

AB:  My  job  as  an  academic  is  rather  unusual  in  that 
although  I work  in  Masters  programs  where  people  have 
to  complete  research  projects  for  graduation,  I am  also 
involved  as  a researcher  and  teacher  educator  in  a very 
large  national  teaching  organization,  the  AMEP,  and 
NCELTR's  role  is  to  provide  a focal  point  for  such 
activities.  This  has  required  careful  thinking  about  the 
kinds  of  research  that  will  involve  people  across  the 
organization,  as  well  as  provide  continuity  in  processes 
of  professional  and  curriculum  development.  It  would 
be  very  easy  for  a research  center  to  become/seem 
removed  from  classroom  practice,  and  we  wanted  to 
avoid  this.  Action  research  has  meant  that  researchers 
and  teachers  can  work  in  close  partnerships,  each  in- 
forming the  other.  Research  gets  informed  by  what 
happens  in  the  classroom  and  vice  versa. 

As  we  began  talking  about  doing  this  interview , Graham 
mentioned  there  is  often  the  misperception  that  action 
research  is  seen  as  "small"  research.  Does  "small"  mean 
"not  rigorous " or  just  "small  scale, " i.e.  one  classroom,  a 
small  subset  of  students,  etc.?  I must  admit  when  I see  calls 
for  papers  for  5,000  to  6,000  word  articles  on  action 
research,  I wonder  how  can  one  write  that  much  about  one 
action  research  project. 

GC:  Well,  I've  just  finished  a co-authored  report 
(Crookes  & Chandler,  1999)  on  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce an  action  research  component  into  a basic  "meth- 
ods" class  for  post-secondary  modem  language/foreign 
language  teachers  in  the  US  university  sector.  (That  is, 
these  are  not  ES/FL  teachers,  but  teachers  of  Spanish, 
German,  etc.)  That  report  comes  out  at  9,500  words 
including  references  and  footnotes.  It's  action  re- 
search on  action  research  (in  teacher  education).  It  was 
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just  one  project.  We  put  in  some  action  research  stuff 
one  semester,  and  we  followed  up  to  see  what  hap- 
pened next  semester.  We  talked  to  the  student  teach- 
ers and  a few  people  in  supervisory  positions.  We 
thought  about  what  we  were  doing  and  read  (and 
reported  on)  some  of  the  relevant  literature,  I don't 
think  it's  a prolix  report.  But  then  I'm  an  academic — 
what  do  you  expect!!! 

AB:  The  use  of  the  word  "small"  is  interesting  as  I think 
"smallness"  is  a common  perception  about  action 
research  and  it  goes  back  to  the  way  research  is  com- 
monly thought  of  as  involving  large  scale,  experimen- 
tal or  scientifically  based  studies.  In  fact,  several  teachers 
I have  worked  with  have  sometimes  worried  about  just 
doing  piddling  little  bits  of  action  research  that  won't 
be  seen  as  worthwhile.  However,  if  the  things  you  have 
discovered  are  also  concerns  for  other  teachers — and  if 
you  are  working  collaboratively,  you  may  well  be 
uncovering  some  quite  important  institutional  issues 
or  problems  that  are  preventing  things  happening 
more  effectively — then  you  are  doing  much  more 
than  small  research.  This  is  why  writers  such  as  Kemmis, 
McTaggart,  Carr,  and  so  on  argue  that  action  research 
conducted  in  this  way  inevitably  has  a critical  and 
political  or  ideological  edge,  as  it  takes  you  beyond 
individual/technical  (apply  the  methods,  get  the  data, 
analyze  the  data,  come  to  a conclusion)  approaches 
into  ways  in  which  things  can  be  changed. 

The  size  of  the  research  isn't  as  relevant  as  the 
breadth  and  depth.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  processes 
involved  in  AR  are  at  least  as  important  as  the  product 
at  the  end  of  it.  In  fact  some  commentators  imply  that 
it  could  be  that  there  never  is  a product,  as  in  effect  you 
go  on  spiraling  continuously  into  further  and  differ- 
ent areas.  Lenn  de  Leon,  a teacher  I worked  with,  said 
to  me  once,  "The  interesting  thing  about  action  re- 
search is  that  it  raises  as  many  questions  as  answers." 
She  was  expressing  a positive  feeling  that  AR  made  her 
observe  things  in  a fresh  way  so  that  her  teaching  was 
constantly  interesting  and  challenging. 

In  contrast  to  the  "small"  action  research  question , can  you 
describe  a large  action  research  project ? 

GC:  Well,  "large"  is  a pretty  ambiguous  term  to  apply 
to  a piece  of  research.  In  academic  quantitative  test 
design  studies,  you  might  have  an  N of  1000,  but  once 
the  tests  have  been  collected,  a single  individual  can 
do  the  analysis  in  a few  hours.  Contrariwise,  a life- 
history  qualitative  dissertation  could  have  an  N of  1 
yet  take  several  years  of  work  to  complete,  resulting  in 
a study  1000  pages  long. 

But,  if  you're  really  looking  for  BIG  and  a perspective 
that  fully  describes  itself  as  action  research,  you've 
probably  got  to  turn  to  the  participatory  action  re- 
search (PAR)  literature.  There,  because  of  the  fully 
participatory  nature  of  the  work,  entire  villages  may  be 
involved.  The  same  Kemmis  and  McTaggart  we  often 
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cite,  in  the  final  years  of  their  time  at  Deakin  Univer- 
sity, were  involved  in  this  sort  of  thing  with  Australian 
Aboriginal  communities.  But  PAR  is  more  prominent 
still  in  the  "South" — the  less-developed  countries. 

Batliwala  and  Patel  (1997)  report  on  a participatory 
action  research  study  (entirely  non-academic  and  non- 
governmental) undertaken  to  improve  the  living  condi- 
tions of  poor  women  living  in  Bombay.  In  the  initial 
phase  of  the  study,  like  in  many  action  research  studies, 
they  needed  to  assess  the  situation:  they  believed  there 
was  a problem  (living  conditions  were  visibly  awful)  but 
they  didn't  have  much  in  the  way  of  details.  So  they 
drew  up  a simple  set  of  questions,  did  a bit  of  fund 
raising,  and  in  the  end,  15  interviewers  and  8 coders, 
with  a field  supervisor  and  six  other  action  research 
specialists  surveyed  6000  families,  a total  of  27,000 
"pavement  dwellers."  The  data  was  collected  in  the 
space  of  a month.  One  hundred  copies  of  the  report,  in 
Hindi  and  English,  were  distributed  at  a press  confer- 
ence two  months  later.  This  was,  however,  just  the  first 
phase  of  this  piece  of  participatory  action  research.  Of 
course,  it  doesn't  concern  education  in  the  classroom, 
let  alone  EFL.  But  it  is  of  interest  to  action  research 
specialists  partly  because  Batliwala  and  Patel  discuss  the 
extent  to  which  the  investigation  exemplified  PAR 
principles,  and,  I suppose,  partly  because  it  was  big. 

Let's  change  "large"  to  "complicated."  Can  you  give  ex- 
amples of  somewhat  more  complicated  action  research 
projects.  Are  any  of  the  projects  described  in  Anne's  Teach- 
ers Voices  2 what  might  be  called  complicated  action 
research  projects? 

GC:  I don't  really  know  about  this  use  of  the  word 
"complicated."  But  perhaps  an  important  point  to 
remember  is  that  action  research  is  often  presented  as 
spiral  in  nature.  Look  at  the  (originally  Kemmis  and 
McTaggart  inspired)  diagram  in  Anne's  book,  which 
reoccurs  all  over  the  place  in  the  AR  literature. 

You  observe  to  see  what's  going  on,  possibly  with 
regard  to  a problem  or  concern.  You  formulate  a plan 
or  an  intervention,  implement  it,  evaluate  the  results, 
and  very  often  go  on  to  a second  or  third  intervention, 
fine-tuning  the  first  or  alternatively  trying  something 
else  to  solve  the  problem.  This  cyclical  or  spiral  aspect 
of  action  research  is  very  similar  to  what  can  go  on  in 
academic  qualitative  research,  where  research  ques- 
tions may  be  reformulated  or  even  discarded  during 
the  course  of  a project,  and  where  additional  unex- 
pected material  and  findings  may  come  up,  all  of 
which  might  be  reported.  In  fact,  many  academic 
qualitative  articles  have  a phrase  near  the  beginning 
which  say  something  like,  "In  this  paper  I report  on 
part  of  a larger  study...."  Now  this  is  not  to  say  that 
there  isn't  a cyclical  or  spiral  nature  to  quantitative 
academic  research.  There  most  certainly  is.  But  it  is 
external  to  the  individual  article  (though  you  will 
sometimes  find  it  internal  to  a dissertation,  say,  par- 
ticularly in  the  physical  sciences). 
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My  enquiry  questioning  is 
disrupted  by  my  need  to  keep 
control  in  ways  the  class 
expects. 


Record  questions  and 
responses  on  tape  for  a 
couple  of  lessons  to  see  what 
is  happening.  Keep  notes  of 
my  impressions  in  a diary. 


Enquiry  developing  but 
students  are  more  unruly. 
How  can  I keep  them  on 
track?  By  listening  to  each 
other,  probing  their 
questions?  What  lessons 
help? 


Record  on  tape  questioning 
and  control  statements.  Note 
in  diary  effects  on  student 
behaviour. 


My  students  think  that 
science  means  recalling  facts 
rather  than  a process  of 
enquiry.  How  can  I stimulate 
enquiry  in  my  students? 
Change  the  curriculum? 
Change  my  questioning? 
Settle  on  questioning 
strategies. 


Shift  questioning  strategy 
to  encourage  students  to 
explore  answers  to  their  own 
questions. 


Try  questions  which  let 
students  say  what  they 
mean,  what  interests  them. 


Continue  general  aim  but 
reduce  number  of  control 
statements. 


Use  less  control  statements 
for  a couple  of  lessons. 


AB:  Also,  I think  we  would  probably  both  advocate 
a more  collective  and  critical  approach  to  action 
research  than  we  have  seen  described  so  far  in  the 
ELT  literature.  This  collaborative  element  would 
inevitably  make  action  research,  if  not  more  com- 
plicated at  least  more  complex  and  dynamic.  I have 
already  mentioned  what  I see  as  the  capacity  of 
collaborative  action  research  to  integrate  with  im- 
portant change  processes.  I think  you  can  also  get 
greater  generality  (perhaps  in  contrast  to  generali- 
zation?) and  trustworthiness  (in  contrast  to  valid- 
ity?) when  you  have  overlapping  or  linked  AR 
taking  place  amongst  a group,  as  you  can  build  up 
a composite  picture  of  the  situation  within  a com- 
mon context.  Then  you  can  see  whether  what  is 
emerging  rings  true  for  the  people  involved. 

I like  to  think  that  the  Teachers'  Voices  projects 
(1995,  1997,  1998)  you  refer  to  provide  an  example  of 
this  more  complex  kind  of  collaborative  action  re- 
search and  on  a fairly  large  scale.  These  were  projects 
that  emerged  from  the  identification  of  a common 
research  theme  across  the  Adult  Migrant  English  Pro- 
gram (AMEP)  nationally.  For  example,  exploring  how 
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teachers'  course  design  practices  were  changing  as  a 
result  of  a new  competency-based  curriculum  and 
looking  at  strategies  for  teaching  mixed-ability  groups 
were  two  areas  that  arose. 

A network  of  AR  groups  each  involving  5-7  teachers 
was  set  up  in  five  different  states  in  Australia,  and  these 
groups  were  linked  together  both  in  their  exploration 
of  a common  area  but  also  in  that  the  research  pro- 
cesses were  facilitated  and  shared  with  two  NCELTR 
researchers,  myself  and  Sue  Hood.  This  meant  that 
what  was  coming  out  of  the  research  could  be  dis- 
cussed from  group  to  group,  and  teachers  in  one  state, 
who  wanted  to  be  in  contact  with  teachers  in  another 
could  be  networked  together.  The  common  theme  did 
not  mean  that  teachers  were  told  what  research  to  do. 
On  the  contrary  it  meant  that  teachers  could  take  their 
own  perspectives  on  issues  about  mixed  ability  groups 
for  example  that  were  important  for  them.  In  this  way 
a very  rich  and  diverse  picture  of  what  was  happening 
in  mixed  ability  groups  could  be  built  up  and  similar 
accounts  could  be  linked  together.  In  this  way  I hope 
these  projects  were  rich  and  complex  rather  than 
complicated. 
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While  action  research  is  being  done  all  over  the  world , do 
you  see  any  unique  opportunities  for  action  researchers  in 
Japan?  Is  there  anything  about  a Japanese  educational 
setting  as  you  know  it  that  would  help  or  hinder  an  action 
researcher? 

GC:  An  article  by  Ken  Shimahara  in  Teaching  and 
Teacher  Education  (1998)  describes  conditions  for  teach- 
ers in  Japan  state  schools  to  get  together  for  profes- 
sional development  activities,  which  are  prefecturally 
supported.  This  sort  of  thing,  including  demonstra- 
tion lessons  done  by  more  experienced  teachers  for 
less  experienced  (if  it  is  not  just  pro  forma  or  going 
through  the  motions),  might  provide  the  collegiality 
and  mutual  support  that  would  aid  collaborative 
teacher  research.  I can't  tell  from  the  article  just  how 
widespread  this  is,  though  my  Japanese  students  here 
say  it  is  pretty  common.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
private  language  school  and  in  the  university  part- 
time  English  teaching  sector,  I suspect  the  isolating 
and  casual  aspects  of  work  would  militate  against 
collaborative  teacher  research,  at  least.  Another  point 
worth  looking  at,  though,  would  be  the  tendency  of 
academic  publishing  in  Japan  to  be  done  "in-house." 
It  is  my  understanding  that  to  some  extent  it  is  as 
important,  or  more  important,  for  one's  professional 
career,  that  one  publish  in  the  journal  of  one's  own 
university  than  in  outside  or  international  journals.  If 
so,  it  may  be  easier  to  publish  action  research  reports 
in  journals  valued  by  one's  profession  in  Japan  than 
elsewhere. 

AB:  Here,  I can  only  go  on  impressions  gained  through 
two  brief  visits  to  JALT,  on  my  reading  of  The  Language 
Teacher  and  on  what  my  postgraduate  students,  sev- 
eral of  whom  live  and  work  in  Japan,  tell  me  about 
their  teaching  situations. 

First  of  all  I was  very  impressed  when  I attended  the 
JALT  1998  conference  in  the  very  high  level  of  interest 
in  action  research.  There  were  several  extensive  work- 
shop discussions  as  well  as  presentations  which  shared 
a whole  range  of  classroom-based  and  institutional 
areas  for  research.  I'm  not  sure  whether  there  is  a JALT 
SIG  group  or  a Japan  action  research  network,  but  the 
potential  for  it  certainly  seems  to  be  there  in  ways  that 
I have  not  really  noticed  in  other  contexts.  The  idea  of 
action  and  practitioner  research  seemed  well  accepted 
to  me.  The  big  question  for  most  of  my  students 
working  in  Japan  seems  to  be  how  to  introduce  com- 
municative methodologies  into  the  classroom  and  to 
encourage  Japanese  students  to  speak  more  in  English 
and  to  participate  in  interactive  group  activities.  There 
immediately  is  a common  theme  that  a teacher  net- 
work could  focus  on  to  share  ideas  and  to  support  each 
other's  research. 

What  hinders  AR,  or  indeed  any  other  form  of 
professional  development,  is  casual  and  part-time 
work  especially  in  the  non-state  school  sectors,  the 
lack  of  institutional  structures  and  commitment  to 
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inservice  opportunities,  and  the  compartmentalized, 
nature  of  many  teacher's  work,  the  "island  state" 
where  there  are  very  few  opportunities  to  work  in 
teams  or  even  to  find  time  to  discuss  classroom  matters 
with  other  teachers. 

Perhaps  another  point  worth  making  is  that  while 
you  can  spend  time  reading  about  action  research,  it 
becomes  a great  deal  more  understandable  when  you 
actually  do  it.  The  majority  of  teachers  I have  worked 
with  have  said  this  to  me.  Graham's  point  about  the 
cyclical  and  spiraling  nature  is  not  only  well  made  but 
an  essential  aspect  of  understanding  action  research. 
There  seems  to  be  a point  very  early  on  (for  the 
teachers  I have  worked  with,  it's  usually  at  the  second 
workshop/meeting  when  people  come  back  together 
after  trying  things  out  for  a while)  when  the  whole 
thing  seems  very  confusing  and  mysterious.  It's  only 
as  the  process  goes  on  and  the  researchers  start  to 
hypothesize,  reflect  on,  and  share  their  perceptions 
about  what  is  happening,  and  the  data  start  taking  you 
in  unexpected  directions  that  the  point  of  it  all  be- 
comes clearer. 

What  are  some  of  the  questions  teachers  in  Japan  might  try 
to  answer  using  action  research?  For  example,  what  are 
some  action  research  questions  dealing  with  teaching  gram- 
mar communicatively,  creating  a learner-centered  class- 
room, or,  even,  changing  a curriculum . 

GC:  I do  think  that  action  research  questions  should 
come  from  the  people  involved  themselves.  So  I will 
resist  this  a little  bit.  I have  no  idea  if  the  things  you've 
listed  really  are  concerns  that  should  be  investigated. 
It  would  be  somewhat  arrogant  or  at  least  misguided  of 
me  to  claim  to  know  what  teacher  researchers  in  their 
specific  contexts  might  do  or  want  to  look  at.  How- 
ever, when  I was  a teacher  in  conversation  schools  in 
Japan,  some  of  my  concerns  were,  "we  don't  have  any 
teacher  development  programs  at  my  school,"  "we 
don't  really  know  if  the  new  materials  we've  just 
written  work,"  "I  never  have  a chance  to  talk  to  my 
colleagues  about  teaching,"  and  "we  don't  seem  to 
have  any  way  of  improving  working  conditions  at  this 
school."  If  I had  known  about  action  research  at  that 
time,  I could,  with  participation  from  students  or 
fellow-teachers,  have  investigated  any  of  them  with 
action  research  methods,  and  I might  have  even  found 
some  partial  solutions.  Remember,  action  research  is 
not  confined  to  what  one  teacher  can  do  alone  in  their 
classroom. 

Any  advice  for  readers  who  want  to  get  started  on  an  action 
research  project? 

GC:  Teachers  who  want  to  start  action  research  should 
try  to  get  together  with  at  least  one  other  teacher  and 
try  to  find  an  issue,  concern,  or  problem  arising  out  of 
their  practice  that  is  important  for  them  to  address  and 
possibly  solve.  If  they  can  involve  their  students  ac- 

Jnterview,  cont'd  on  p . 27. 
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Opening  the  Insider's  Eye: 
Starting  Action  Research 


This  paper  discusses  the  topic  of  getting  started 
on  a process  of  action  research  (AR).  I hope  that 
the  paper  encourages  a few  teachers  to  begin 
classroom  investigations;  because  it  is  important  for 
the  TESOL  and  TEFL  profession  that  we  have  more 
teacher-researchers.  Only  if  we  establish  action  re- 
search as  a more  attractive  aspect  of  teaching  can  we 
avoid  the  almost  complete  separation  between  re- 
search on  the  one  hand  and  practice  on  the  other 
(Wallace  199 1,  p.  10).  This  gap  between  theory  and 
practice  has  understandably  caused  a negative  atti- 
tude towards  theory  among  teachers.  Essentially  this 
rift  has  been  caused  by  the  predominance  of  the 
objective  outsider  in  TESOL  research.  Action  research 
offers  the  possibility  of  TESOL  teachers  providing  an 
insider's  view  of  the  teaching  process. 

Participant  Inquiry 

In  the  nineties  there  has  been  an  increasing  recognition 
that  we  need  to  look  more  carefully  at  the  web  of 
interlocking  ideas,  choices,  and  decisions  that  consti- 
tute classroom  teaching.  The  teacher  is  in  an  ideal 
insider  position  to  articulate  these  complexities,  and 
there  is  so  much  to  uncover:  "The  more  we  look,  the 
more  we  find,  and  the  more  we  realise  how  complex  the 
teacher's  job  is''  (Allwright  & Bailey,  1991,  p.  5).  How- 
ever, the  interesting  question  this  quotation  raises  is 
"Who  is  doing  the  looking?"  Are  we  talking  about  the 
outsider  or  the  insider  doing  the  looking,  finding,  and 
detailing? 

Uncovering  the  Invisible 

Action  research  helps  our  profession  to  record  and 
detail  the  complexity  which  Allwright  and  Bailey  refer 
to.  Teachers  can  best  document  significant  interven- 
tions and  modifications  in  practice  but  they  may  not 
realise  or  be  able  to  describe  this  complexity  until  they 
have  begun  a process  of  reflection  or  reading  or  both. 
A great  number  of  teacher  actions  are  unconscious  and 
routinised.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  all  the 
things  that  a teacher  does  in  the  classroom  if  all  the 
actions  were  conscious.  In  other  words  much  good 
practice  has  become  second  nature. 

Action  research  is  a way  to  engage  with  classroom 
teaching  and  bring  more  of  it  to  a conscious  level,  a 
way  to  uncover  what  has  become  invisible.  Once 
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teachers  feel  engaged  and  more  conscious  of  these 
everyday  choices  and  decisions,  they  are  in  a better, 
position  to  frame  appropriate  research  questions.  In 
order  to  formulate  and  answer  their  questions,  teach- 
ers "must  grope  towards  their  invisible  knowledge  and 
bring  it  into  sight.  Only  in  this  way  can  they  see  the 
classroom  with  an  outsider's  eye  but  an  insider's 
knowledge"  (Barnes,  1975,  p.  13). 

If  action  research  has  two  simple  ingredients  then, 
they  are 

• Opening  teachers'  eyes  to  what  has  become  familiar. 

• Developing  a sustained  focus  on  one  aspect  of  teach- 
ing. 

This  observation  and  noticing  leads  to  insights,  naming 
what  teachers  do  and  describing  and  recovering  practice 
so  that  it  is  not  lost  irretrievably  (Naidu,  Neera ja,  Ramani, 
Shivakumar  & Viswanatha,  1992,  p.  261). 

First  Steps 

Action  research  offers  the  chance  to  develop  context- 
orientated  understanding  or  what  Prabhu  (1990)  calls 
"a  sense  of  plausibility."  In  this  section  I will  discuss  how 
to  get  started  in  developing  this  sense  of  plausibility 
through  a process  of  AR.  The  first  step  is  usually  identi- 
fying an  idea.  This  may  start  out  as  a general  idea.  "My 
students  don't  seem  very  motivated"  is  fairly  general, 
for  example.  The  movement  to  a focus,  for  instance,  on 
increasing  the  proportion  of  referential  questions  to 
display  questions,  provides  a much  narrower  idea  or  focus. 

It  is  understandable  that  many  teachers'  first  response 
to  any  idea  of  conducting  research  is  negative,  perhaps 
even  one  of  "indifference  and  downright  hostility" 
(Wallace,  1998,  p.  17).  There  is  no  answer  to  this 
position.  AR  cannot  be  enforced  and  does  not  work  as  a 
top-down  directive  (Widdowson  1993,  p.  267)  or  as 
"duties  in  addition  to  those  which  already  burden 
them"  (Wright,  1992,  p.  203).  The  motivation  must 
come  from  the  individual  teacher  or  group  of  teachers. 

For  teachers  who  want  to  make  a start  there  may  still 
be  problems  of  time.  However,  as  far  as  AR  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  often  no  need  for  a radical  change  in 
the  classroom.  Becoming  a researcher  does  not  mean 
that  one  stops  being  a teacher.  Elliot  (1991)  stresses  the 
need  to  see  AR  in  terms  of  the  continual  interrelation 
between  practice  and  research. 
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It  is  also  worth  saying  that  teachers  may  like  to  begin 
small  in  terms  of  their  research  and  may  not  have  to  be 
too  ambitious  at  first.  Allwright  (1993)  suggests  that  a 
good  place  to  start  may  be  simply  getting  students  to 
discuss  an  issue  in  class  rather  than  starting  with  a 
questionnaire  survey  in  the  traditional  academic  way. 
Parrot  (1993)  is  certainly  a good  place  to  start  because 
the  research  tasks  in  his  book  are  small  scale  and  can 
be  done  while  teaching. 

If  teachers  are  motivated  to  create  some  time  outside 
the  classroom  for  reflection,  reading  and  research 
planning,  Allwright  and  Bailey  (1991)  advise  starting 
with  a general  issue,  thinking  about  the  issue,  then 
deciding  what  data  is  needed.  This  may  be  good 
advice,  and  a general  issue  may  be  enough  to  begin  the 
process,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  go  further.  Accord- 
ing to  Burns  (1999),  practitioners  new  to  AR  comment 
that  finding  a focus  and  developing  a research  ques- 
tion are  among  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  research 
process.  Further,  as  Wallace  confirms  (1998,  p.  27),  the 
next  important  challenge  is  to  narrow  the  focus  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  other  words,  it  is  important  to 
consider  how  a general  issue  can  be  made  more  man- 
ageable. The  next  section  suggests  possible  techniques 
for  this  kind  of  thinking  and  decision  making. 

Narrowing  the  Focus 

I advise  (Mann,  1997)  the  complementary  use  of 
focusing  circles  (Edge  1992)  and  mind  mapping  (Buzan 
& Buzan,  1996)  as  techniques  for  this  kind  of  decision 
making.  Subsequent  feedback  from  teachers  confirms 
the  usefulness  of  this  combination.  My  experience  of 
working  with  teachers  on  the  Aston  Master's  in  TESOL 
is  that  teachers  have  little  problem  in  finding  a general 
issue,  but  this  issue  or  problem  is  often  too  big  and, 
therefore,  daunting  and  demotivating.  Achieving  a 
focus  small  enough  to  manage,  which  does  not  bal- 
loon up  and  become  overwhelming,  is  where  focusing 
circles  and  mind-mapping  might  be  useful. 


Teachers  at  Aston  reported  that  there  is  a different 
kind  of  thinking  involved  in  the  two  techniques.  The 
thinking  in  focusing  circles  is  selective, you  are  in- 
volved in  deciding , you  need  to  make  choices  and  justify 
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them..  In  mind  maps,  the  main  thinking  goes  into  mak- 
ing connections,  one  thing  leads  to  another.  Most  of  these 
teachers  felt  that  of  the  two,  focusing  circles  was  more 
productive  in  finding  a focus  for  AR.  There  was  a 
feeling  that  once  a decision  had  been  made,  that  is,  a 
focus  found,  then  mind  mapping  could  be  used  to 
trace  back  the  connections  and  see  the  small  focus 
within  the  bigger  picture.  Significantly,  a number  of 
these  teachers  report  that  using  both  during  the  AR 
process  had  helped  them. 

Further  Advice  on  Choosing  a Focus 
Getting  the  focus  right  for  the  first  piece  of  action 
research  is  very  important  because  these  early  experi- 
ences shape  teachers'  attitudes  and  commitment  to 
further  action  research.  As  Wallace  (1998,  p.  21)  ad- 
vises, try  to  avoid  topics  or  questions  which  are  essen- 
tially unanswerable.  Bums  (1999,  p.  55)  offers  similar 
advice:  (a)  avoid  questions  you  can  do  little  about,  (b) 
limit  the  scope  and  duration  of  your  research,  (c)  try  to 
focus  on  one  issue  at  a time,  and  (d)  choose  areas  of 
research  which  are  of  direct  relevance  and  interest  to 
yourself  and  to  your  school  circumstances. 

If  teachers  start  with  a problem  which  they  want  to 
solve,  they  should  not  be  too  ambitious.  In  other 
words,  choose  a problem  which  has  a realistic  chance 
of  being  solved.  For  many  teachers  it  may  be  more 
useful  to  make  their  AR  focus  on  a puzzle  (Alwright, 
1993,  p.  132).  Changing  something  in  what  is  done  is 
not  necessarily  the  same  as  concentrating  on  a prob- 
lem. Allwright  and  Bailey  (1991)  see  concentrating  on 
a puzzle  as  a productive  way  of  integrating  research 
and  pedagogy.  I suggest  that  your  first  piece  of  AR 
focus  on  a puzzle  or  a small  change  in  classroom 
practice,  rather  than  the  biggest  problem  with  the 
most  difficult  class. 

Questions  and  Statements 

Wallace  (1998,  p.  21)  provides  some  basic  questions 
which  are  worth  asking  early  on  in  the  AR  process.  The 
following  are  certainly  useful  questions  to  ask  but 
teachers  should  not  be  put  off  if  they  cannot  answer 
them.  They  are  only  useful  if  they  help  you  move  on. 
If  they  do  put  you  off,  ignore  them.  Teachers  may  only 
be  ready  to  provide  answers  nearer  the  end  of  the  AR 
process. 

• Purpose — Why  are  you  engaging  in  this  action  re- 
search? 

• Topic — What  area  are  you  going  to  investigate? 

• Focus — What  is  the  precise  question  you  are  going  to 
ask  yourself  within  that  area? 

• Product — What  is  the  likely  outcome  of  the  re- 
search, as  you  intend  it? 

• Mode — How  are  you  going  to  conduct  the  research? 

• Timing — How  long  have  you  got  to  do  the  research? 
Is  there  a deadline  for  its  completion? 

• Resources — What  are  the  resources,  both  human 
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• Focusing  circles — This  is  a technique  from  Edge 
(1992,  pp.  37-38)  which  enables  you  to  narrow  your 
focus  by  drawing  a small  circle  at  the  center  (inside) 
of  a larger  one.  The  issue,  topic  or  problem  is  written 
in  the  small  circle,  and  the  larger  one  is  divided  into 
four  segments.  In  each  of  these  segments  an  aspect 
of  the  topic  is  written.  One  of  these  four  segments 
then  becomes  the  center  of  the  next  circle  and  so  on. 

• Mind  maps — Most  teachers  have,  at  some  time,  used 
mind  maps  or  spider  webs.  Probably  the  most  com- 
prehensive guide  to  the  use  of  mind  mapping  is 
provided  by  Buzan  & Buzan  (1996).  Here  the  issue  is 
written  at  the  center  of  a piece  of  paper,  and  related 
factors  branch  out  from  the  center. 
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and  material,  that  you  can  call  upon  to  help  you 
complete  the  research? 

• Fine  tuning — As  you  proceed  with  your  research,  do 
you  suppose  you  will  have  to  rethink  your  original 
question? 

In  fact,  it  may  be  more  profitable  to  start  by  making  a 
series  of  statements  as  Kemmis  and  McTaggart  (1988, 
p.  18)  suggest.  For  example, 

• I would  like  to  improve  the.  . . 

0 Some  people  are  unhappy  about . . . What  can  I do 
to  change  the  situation? 

® I have  an  idea  I would  like  to  try  out  in  my  class. 
Talking  Out  Your  Ideas 

Once  teachers  have  narrowed  their  focus,  answered 
the  questions  above  or  made  some  rudimentary  state- 
ments, or  both,  about  what  they  intend  to  do,  it  is  ideal 
if  they  can  talk  over  ideas  with  a colleague  or  another 
interested  teacher.  Teachers  working  on  AR  projects 
often  report  the  value  of  having  the  space  to  articulate 
their  ideas.  One  Aston  master's  participant  expresses 
this  role  of  talking: 

Don't  you  think  that  any  successful  piece  of  work 
is  seldom  done  alone?  Sachiko  made  some  good 
comments  at  Nagoya  that  made  me  rethink  my 
approach...  then  discussions  on  the  IBC  [Interna- 
tional Business  Communication]  discussion  group 
really  helped  me  develop.  That's  why  these  email 
discussion  groups  are  important.  Because  talking 
about  it  helps  you  think  and  rethink. 

There  are  interesting  comments  here  on  the  way  ideas 
develop  through  opportunities  for  talk.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  this  master's  participant  also  sees  both  face- 
to-face  (in  Nagoya)  and  email  discussion  as  talking 
about  it.  Email  discussion  is  seen  as  one  of  a number 
of  valuable  tools  or  forums  for  the  development  of  a 
research  focus,  pinning  down  an  idea.  Indeed,  there 
are  strong  grounds  (Cowie  1997,  Russell  & Cohen, 
1997)  for  supposing  that  email  has  clear  advantages 
for  the  development  of  teachers'  reflective  dialogue 
or  "dialogic  understanding"  (Bakhtin  1973,  p.  944). 
Certainly  an  email  relationship  with  another  teacher 
interested  in  AR  can  be  a viable  alternative  to  face-to- 
face  support. 

It  is  worth  making  the  point  that  AR  is  often  an 
individual  undertaking  but  can  be  supported  by 
other  teachers.  Burns's  (1999)  account  of  AR  is  very 
much  a collaborative  one  and  if  it  is  possible  to 
conduct  AR  as  a group,  this  may  provide  a more 
supportive  environment.  It  is  clearly  beneficial  to 
be  supported,  and  collaborative  group  work  may  be 
desirable  for  many.  However,  autonomous  action 
researchers  supported  by  other  like-minded  teach- 
ers may  have  some  advantages  over  groups  within 
schools  or  teaching  centers.  Working  in  groups  can 
be  a mixed  blessing,  and  Russell  and  Cohen  (1997) 


attest  to  the  benefits  of  working  with  someone 
from  outside  the  teaching  context  who  acts  as  a 
sounding  board.  One  final  reservation  about  the 
kind  of  collaborative  work  that  Burns  describes  is 
that  it  can  lead  to  a tendency  to  offer  suggestions 
and  advice  rather  than  act  as  an  honest 
understander.  In  this  sense  collaboration  may  short- 
circuit  the  kind  of  cooperative  understanding  that 
Edge  (1992)  outlines — advice  and  suggestions  may 
get  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  an  individual's 
AR  ideas.  Clearly,  however,  some  support  is  desir- 
able, and  you  should  look  for  collaborative  or 
cooperative  opportunities,  if  possible. 

Problems  with  Action  Research 
In  terms  of  beginning  AR,  forewarned  is  forearmed, 
and  Nunan  (1993),  while  being  very  positive  about 
the  possible  benefits  of  AR,  takes  account  of  the 
principle  problems  that  teachers  face  when  conduct- 
ing this  kind  of  research.  These  include  lack  of  time, 
expertise  and  support.  He  also  mentions  the  fear  of 
being  revealed  as  an  incompetent  teacher  (and  this 
may  be  an  important  reason  why  collaboration  with 
a teacher  outside  your  teaching  context  is  desirable). 
At  a later  stage  there  is  also  the  fear  of  producing  a 
public  account  of  the  research,  which  then  becomes 
available  for  a wider  (unknown)  audience.  Nunan 
provides  some  possible  solutions:  (a)  having  indi- 
viduals with  training  in  research  methods  available 
to  provide  assistance,  (b)  requesting  release  time  from 
face-to-face  teaching,  and  (c)  setting  up  of  collabora- 
tive focus  teams.  Burns  (1999,  p.  45-52)  also  has  an 
excellent  section  on  constraints  and  how  to  work 
with  them.  If  you  are  pressed,  my  advice  would  be  not 
to  think  about  any  problems  until  they  hit  you.  Start 
positive:  There  may  not  be  any  problems! 

Conclusion 

Despite  the  possible  problems  listed  above,  most  teach- 
ers find  action  research  stimulating  and  rewarding. 
However,  there  is  no  theoretical  or  practical  substitute 
for  getting  started.  Begin  with  a few  small  scale  obser- 
vations (to  train  the  insider's  eye).  You  will  then  be  in 
a position  to  choose  a focus,  narrow  that  focus  and 
devise  a series  of  steps  or  stages  in  order  to  investigate 
your  focus. 

With  increasing  use  of  the  internet,  we  live  in 
exciting  times;  the  possibilities  for  connecting  our 
insider  views  with  the  views  of  others  are  increasing. 
For  those  who  are  not  fortunate  to  work  in  contexts 
where  they  have  colleagues  that  support  their  aspira- 
tions and  development,  the  prospect  of  joining  other 
committed  teacher-researchers  is  a positive  and  eye- 
opening one.  The  internet  and  action  research  are  an 
exciting  combination  in  combating  the  isolation  of 
teachers  (Wallace,  1998).  AR — you  ready? 
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Reflective  Teacher  Education  Action  Research  and 
Educational  Change 

Over  the  last  six  years,  our  studies  on  the  use  of  action 
research  as  a teacher  development  strategy  have  shown 
that  it  constitutes  a powerful  tool  in  promoting  and 
extending  a reflective  approach  to  teaching  with  a 
focus  on  the  development  of  learner  autonomy. 

Our  choice  of  a reflective  approach  to  teacher 
education  follows  from  Schon's  concept  of  profes- 
sional situations  as  problematic — uncertain,  unique 
and  value-loaded — and  his  emphasis  on  epistemol- 
ogy of  practice  (Schon,  1987).  The  main  implication 
of  this  view  is  that  teacher  education  should  be 
emancipatory,  empowering  teachers  to  become  criti- 
cal practitioners  who  are  able  to  intervene  within 
learning  contexts  in  order  to  change  them. 

Action  research  meets  this  goal,  through  system- 
atic and  collaborative  inquiry  about  practice  whose 
aims  are  to  achieve  a better  understanding  of  par- 
ticular educational  situations  and  larger  educa- 
tional contexts  and  to  act  upon  those  situations  in 
order  to  bring  about  change  and  innovation  (Carr 
& Kemmis,  1986).  When  "teaching  constitutes  a 
form  of  research  and  research  constitutes  a form  of 
teaching"  (Elliot,  1991,  p.  64),  teachers  develop  a 
view  of  teaching  as  an  exploratory,  developmental, 
self-regulating  task.  But  what  kind  of  learning  should 
reflective  practice  through  action  research  aim  to 
promote?  The  assumptions  and  principles  of  both 
reflective  teaching  and  action  research  are  based 
upon  "a  metaphor  of  liberation"  (Zeichner,  1983, 
p.6)  whereby  the  school  is  conceived  as  a setting  for 
personal  and  social  transformation.  They  gain  their 
meaning  from  a focus  on  the  learner  as  a critical 
consumer  and  a creative  producer  of  knowledge, 
who  gradually  takes  control  over  learning  content 
and  process  (Holec,  1981).  In  other  words,  we 
believe  that  the  goal  of  teacher  autonomy  only 
makes  sense  if  it  includes  the  goal  of  learner  au- 
tonomy, here  defined  after  Holec  as  the  ability  to 
take  charge  of  one's  own  learning.  Educational 
change,  from  this  perspective,  means  the  enhance- 
ment of  teacher  and  learner  empowerment  within 
the  framework  of  an  interpretative  view  of  school 
education. 


Student  Teachers  as  Inquirers 
In  September  1995,  as  university  supervisors  of  stu- 
dent language  teachers  in  training,  we  set  up  an  on- 
going supervision  project  which  integrates  reflective 
teacher  development  with  autonomous  learner  de- 
velopment through  the  use  of  action  research2.  Figure 
1 gives  an  overview  of  the  founding  principles,  aims, 
strategy,  supervisory  tasks,  and  main  stages. 

In  the  first  three  academic  years  of  this  project  (1995 
to  1998),  119  student  teachers  (mostly  of  English,  but 
also  of  Portuguese  and  of  German)  developed  57 
action  research  projects  in  their  teacher  training  year 
involving  2359  secondary  school  pupils. 

On  the  whole,  the  student  teachers'  pro  jects  usually 
aim  at  understanding  and  solving  pedagogical  prob- 
lems involving  pupils'  language  needs,  attitudes  and 
beliefs,  and  behaviour  in  class.  The  projects  are  orga- 
nized as  follows.  Firstly,  student  teachers  select  a 
research  area,  read  on  related  topics,  and  construct  or 
adapt  materials  for  teaching  or  research  purposes. 
They  then  collect  and  analyse  data  from  pupils  for 
process  evaluation,  and  reflect  systematically  on  their 
practice.  Finally,  they  organize  the  project  materials 
into  a file,  and  carry  out  a global  evaluation  of  their 
work,  taking  into  account  the  pupils'  opinions  of  their 
learning  processes.  These  tasks  engage  student  teach- 
ers in  inquiry  about  different  areas  of  their  profes- 
sional development — practical  theories,  language 
learning,  teaching  and  learning  contexts,  and  supervision. 

o Inquiry  about  their  own  practical  theory  aims  at  un- 
covering and  scrutinizing  it  against  that  of  oth- 
ers, in  order  to  elaborate  it  and  make  it 
susceptible  to  change  (Handal  & Lauvas,  1987). 
Practical  theory  is  defined  as  "a  person's  private, 
integrated  but  ever-changing  system  of  knowl- 
edge, experience  and  values  which  is  relevant  to 
teaching  practice  at  any  particular  time"  (p.  9). 

• Inquiry  about  learning,  with  a focus  on  pupils'  au- 
tonomy as  language  users  and  language  learners, 
helps  to  uncover  covert  language  learning  pro- 
cesses, their  attitudes  towards  language  and 
learning,  and  their  metacognitive  knowledge  and 
strategies,  in  order  to  plan,  monitor  and  evaluate 
learning  processes  and  outcomes. 
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FIG.  1 - An  Overview  of  the  Supervision  Project:  Principles,  Alma,  Strategy,  Supervisory  Tasks,  Stages 


1 . Focus  on  the  teacher  (persona)  practical  theories) 

PRINCIPLES  2-  Focu3  development  processes  (describe-interpret-confront-reconstruct) 

3.  Questioning  of  contexts 

4.  Integration  of  theory  & practice 

5.  Metacognitive  Introspection 


(REFLECTIVE  TEACHER  DEVELOPMENT 


SUPERVISORY  PROCESS 


1.  To  promote  student  teachers'  inquiry  towards  practice 
f AIMS  2.  To  develop  their  problem  solving  abilities 

3.  To  encourage  their  flexibility  and  openness  to  new  situations 

4.  To  develop  their  professional  autonomy 


1.  Orientation  towards  practice 
STRATEGY  2.  Participation 

Action  research  3:  ^ ^ 

qu^ily  criteria  £ 'le''*0P,™", 


SUPERVISORY  TASKS  To  provide  training  in  teaching,  observation  and  action  research;  to  coordinate  and  evaluate  action  research  projects; 

to  observe  lessons  (In  locus  or  videotaped);  to  plan  and  suggest  tasks  for  reflection  on  and  for  action;  to  meet  regularly 
with  student  teachers  and  their  school  supervisors;  to  evaluate  student  teachers 


1.  October  Preparation  sessions  (the  supervision  project;  observation  skills;  action  research;  materials;  bibliography) 
— T2.  Nov- Doc:  Collaborative  design  of  action  research  projects  (supervisor^)  and  student  teachers) ) 

STAG  ES  JarKfurto:  Implementation  of  (inrfvkiuaJ  or  collaborative)  action  research  projects  n one  or  two  classes  and 

^ on-going  evaluation  of  teacher  projects  A of  the  supervision  project  - ___ 

I 

■ (Re-naming  a problem  or  Issue  to  be  dealt  «*th 

Action  research 
reflective  cycle 


Setting  up  research  questions  and  objectives 
Planning  and  Implementing  action  strategics 
Collecting  and  analysing  data 
Interpreting  conclusions 


DatooofiecOori:  Sources 

Lesson  Observation  (din'caJ  supervision  cydo) 
Project  ties  (teacher  research  Claries) 
Questionnaire  to  lee  mare 
Questionnaires  to  student  teachers 


(AUTONOMOUS  LEARNER  DEVELOPMENT 


1.  Integration  (communicative  competence  A learning  competence) 

2.  Transparency  (rationale,  purposes,  task  demands,...) 
PRINCIPLES  3.  Specialized  activities  (analytical:  oonceptuai  A programmatic) 

4.  Negotiation  (contents  and  roles) 

5.  Collaboration  (teacher-1  earner  A I earn er-t earner) 

6.  Progression  (teacher-directed  to  learner-directed) 


o Inquiry  about  the  contexts  of  teaching  and  learning 
aims  at  disclosing  constraints  on  their  action, 
uncovering  professional  dilemmas,  and  helping 
them  cope  with  the  problematic  nature  of  profes- 
sional situations,  by  extending  the  focus  of  re- 
flection beyond  the  technical  level. 

0 Inquiry  about  the  supervisory  process  itself  is  crucial 
to  understanding  its  assumptions  and  principles 
and  questioning  its  contextual  appropriateness. 
As  they  reflect  about  action  research,  classroom 
observation,  reflective  teaching,  and  teaching 
and  supervisory  roles,  student  teachers  see  the 
supervisory  process  more  clearly  and  are  better 
able  to  provide  feedback  on  it. 

As  supervisors  we  try  to  promote  inquiry  at  all 
levels,  in  a style  situated  somewhere  between  the 
directive-informative  and  the  collaborative,  depending 
mainly  on  the  student  teachers'  readiness  to  assume 
responsibility  for  their  own  action  (Glickman,  Gor- 
don, & Ross-Gordon,  1998).  This  means,  basically, 
that  our  supervisory  strategies  are  context-sensitive 
and  contingent  on  what  the  teachers  see  as  relevant 
for  their  development  and  for  the  improvement  of 
their  students'  learning.  The  interactive  dimension  of 
the  supervisory  process  is  explored  in  ways  that 
promote  mutual  understanding  through  negotiation. 
We  strive  towards  a democratization  of  roles  which 
fosters  the  development  of  self-determination  atti- 


tudes and  skills.  Like  the  students,  we  inquire  into 
their  practice  by  taking  their  professional  develop- 
ment as  a research  object  within  the  supervision 
project.  In  the  following  two  sections,  we  discuss 
some  of  our  conclusions,  focusing  on  the  changes  we 
observed  in  the  student  teachers.  We  focus  as  well  on 
the  development  potential  and  constraints  of  the  use 
of  action  research  in  the  teacher  training  year.  We 
base  this  discussion  on  the  results  of  our  1997-1998 
evaluation.3 

Professional  Change 

Evidence  from  the  analysis  of  student  teachers'  re- 
search diaries,  especially  from  their  individual 
Critical  Appreciation  Reports  on  the  value  and  im- 
pact of  their  action  research  projects,  shows  that 
professional  change  takes  place  in  three  areas:  belief 
and  attitudinal,  conceptual,  and  procedural 
Belief  and  attitudinal  change — Student  teachers'  writ- 
ing shows  that  they  develop  a critical  view  of  teach- 
ing through  the  conscious  articulation  of  beliefs 
about  and  attitudes  towards  language  learning  and 
educational  purposes,  teacher  and  learner  roles,  and 
the  problematic  nature  of  teaching.  Beliefs  and  atti- 
tudes gradually  become  more  explicit  and  elaborate, 
moving  from  an  outsider-controlled  to  an  insider- 
controlled  view  of  learning.  Student  teachers  and 
learners  seem  to  develop  a sense  of  direction  as  co- 
constructors of  knowledge. 
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Conceptual  change — This  area,  in  combination  with 
the  previous  one,  highlights  the  ideological  nature  of 
change,  for  it  has  to  do  with  how  the  teacher  per- 
ceives the  means  and  ends  of  educational  phenom- 
ena. Our  student  teachers  recognize  that  an  explicit 
focus  on  the  learner  helps  them  clarify  teaching 
effectiveness,  deepen  their  understanding  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  priorities,  expand  their  professional 
language  and  (re)construct  their  practical  theories. 
They  develop  an  interpretative  view  of  teaching  and 
learning  as  exploratory,  developmental,  and  self- 
regulating tasks. 

Procedural  change — Although  change  in  this  area  is 
always  expected  during  the  training  year,  it  may 
result  from  an  adaptative,  chameleon-like  strategy 
which,  in  itself,  does  not  constitute  real  change 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  changes  in  concepts  and 
beliefs.  Within  our  project,  student  teachers  experi- 
ence several  procedural  changes,  emphasising  more 
systematic  and  organised  action,  better  decision-mak- 
ing skills,  greater  creativity  in  programming,  and  a 
growing  focus  on  the  learner.  These  changes  seem  to 
be  closely  related  to  changes  in  the  first  two  areas. 

We  now  present  some  quotations  from  the  student 
teachers'  Critical  Appreciation  Reports  that  show 
how  the  above  changes  are  interconnected  in  their 
written  discourse: 

[This  project]  called  my  attention  to  the  need  to 
become  a reflective  teacher,  that  is,  to  think  about 
what  was  done,  about  the  results  and  the  possible 
reasons  that  explain  why  certain  strategies  did 
not  work  as  expected;  it  also  made  me  reflect  on 
the  possible  solutions  to  solve  the  problem,  and 
therefore  try  to  guide  pupils  towards  more  au- 
tonomous and  responsible  learning.  (A.  C.  O.) 

I think  that  my  greatest  difficulty  was  being  asked 
to  be  reflective.  ...  As  time  went  by,  I began  to 
understand  that  this  way  of  thinking. . . can  only 
be  changed  with  teaching  maturity,  with  system- 
atic questioning  and  constant  experimentation. 
Although  I can  already  notice  some  significant 
changes  in  myself,  I mean,  an  evolution  in  my 
role  as  a reflective  teacher,  I think  there's  still  a 
long  way  to  go  in  my  professional  growth.  (N.  M.) 

Besides  reading  and  investigating  quite  a lot,  [this 
project]  made  me  reflect  on  my  professional  prac- 
tice, for,  in  my  opinion,  only  by  means  of  reflec- 
tion can  a teacher  make  improvements. . . can  one 
become  capable  of  reflecting  on  the  errors  one 
makes  and  correct  them,  as  well  as  reacting  more 
quickly  to  pupils'  needs  and  adapt  our  materials 
to  their  needs  and  interests.  (S.  P.) 

Development  Potential  and  Constraints 
Development  potential  and  constraints  were  evalu- 
ated through  a final  anonymous  questionnaire  with 
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three  sections.  In  the  first  section,  student  teachers 
indicate  their  degree  of  agreement  with  20  statements 
about  the  potential  of  action  research  in  the  teaching 
profession.  These  are  based  on  quality  criteria  for 
conducting  action  research,  taken  from  Carr  & Kemmis 
(1986),  Allwright  (1992),  and  Moreira  (1996),  and  on 
principles  for  autonomous  learner  development  from 
Vieira  (1998)  (see  Figure  1).  The  second  section  pre- 
sents 37  constraints  related  to  the  organisation  and 
functioning  of  the  training  year  and  the  development 
of  action  research  projects.  Student  teachers  are  asked 
to  identify  the  constraints  felt  and  the  degree  of 
difficulty  added  by  them,  and  state  whether  they  were 
overcome.  The  final  section  of  the  questionnaire  asks 
student  teachers  to  justify  previous  responses  and  give 
suggestions  for  improvement  in  the  supervision  project. 

Development  potential — Student  teachers  generally 
agree  that  the  quality  criteria  of  action  research  are 
fulfilled  within  their  personal  experience.  They  con- 
firm its  potential  as  a strategy  for  both  teacher  and 
learner  development  in  this  context,  and  acknowl- 
edge the  articulation  of  research,  teaching  and  learn- 
ing within  their  projects.  Some  of  them  are  uncertain 
about  the  impact  of  the  projects  on  pupils'  learning, 
probably  because  they  are  unable  to  establish  clear 
cause-effect  relations  between  teaching  and  learning 
or  separate  learning  processes  from  learning  outcomes. 
Others  are  also  uncertain  about  the  integration  of 
theory  and  practice  within  their  projects,  possibly 
because  they  lack  the  time  or  the  ability  to  distance 
themselves  from  their  action  enough  to  understand 
how  practice  generates  theory  and  how  theory  in- 
forms practice.  A few  of  the  student  teachers  feel 
collaboration  with  peers  and  school  supervisors  is 
unsatisfactory,  probably  because  some  projects  are 
undertaken  individually,  and  because  some  school 
supervisors  may  see  this  project  as  something  external 
to  them  and  do  not  get  involved. 

Constraints— Student  teachers  identify  several  con- 
straints which  produce  a high  or  moderate  degree  of 
difficulty  in  the  development  of  their  projects.  How- 
ever, most  of  those  constraints  are  overcome,  and  this 
helps  to  explain  why  student  teachers  perceive  the 
overall  project  as  extremely  relevant.  Of  all  the  con- 
straints, the  most  persistent  one  is  lack  of  time,  a well 
documented  problem  in  the  literature.  The  other 
most  persistent  constraints  are  difficulties  in  combin- 
ing the  projects  with  other  teacher  training  activities, 
with  the  syllabus  and  with  the  pupils'  needs.  Some 
student  teachers,  throughout  the  year,  fear  they  may 
not  meet  the  university  supervisor's  expectations, 
possibly  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  supervisory 
strategy  and  their  unfamiliarity  with  it.  The  diversity 
of  the  supervisory  practices  of  the  university  supervi- 
sors, the  majority  of  whom  do  not  participate  in  this 
project,  is  also  felt  as  a persistent  constraint.  This 
following  quote  is  representative  of  the  student 
teachers'  perceptions  in  general: 
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I can  point  out  some  problems  related  to  the 
adoption  of  this  training  strategy  which,  though 
not  interfering  with  my  motivation,  set  limits  on 
my  practice.  They  relate  mainly  to  overwork  and 
time  management.  The  diversity  of  supervisory 
practices  also  constrains  the  development  of  these 
projects.  Although  lack  of  experience  limited  my 
practice,  it  led  me  to  constant  reflection  towards 
an  approximation  between  theory  and  classroom 
methodology,  thus  causing  changes  and 
reconceptualizations  which  are  in  tune  with  the 
principles  underlying  this  training  strategy:  to 
improve  the  ability  to  regulate  one's  action  to- 
wards the  development  of  autonomous  teachers 
who  then  develop  autonomous  learners.  (P.  F.) 

Many  respondents  express  the  need  for  a better 
coordination  of  institutional  priorities,  strategies 
and  practices.  They  also  stress  the  need  to  increase 
collaboration  between  university  and  school  super- 
visors, namely  through  a greater  involvement  of 
the  latter. 

We  recognise  that  the  difficulties  usually  associ- 
ated with  the  first  teaching  year  are  heightened  by 
one's  involvement  in  something  as  risky  as  research. 
There  is  the  threat  to  self-esteem,  the  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  cope,  work  piling  up,  and  time  dwindling.  All 
these  problems  may  occur  as  the  student  teacher 
battles  with  feelings  of  insecurity,  anxiety,  unprepar- 
edness, and  inability.  Although  evidence  suggests 
that  the  project  is  valid,  we  are  quite  aware  of  latent 
problems  whose  resolution  is  not  always  easy  to 
accomplish. 

Final  Remarks 

There  is  a potential  tension  between  the  emancipatory 
aims  and  democratic  nature  of  action  research  and  its 
use  within  an  institutional  framework,  where  it  is 
imposed  as  a supervisory  strategy.  There  may  be  some 
initial  resistance  on  the  part  of  student  teachers, 
which  usually  fades  away  as  they  gradually  take 
control  of  their  own  and  their  pupils'  development. 
The  fact  that  they  endorse  the  strategy  and  are  able  to 
understand  the  relationship  between  research,  teach- 
ing, and  learning  is  a positive  sign  that  this  tension 
can  be  greatly  overcome. 

This  project  makes  great  demands  on  everyone 
involved:  the  supervisors,  the  student  teachers,  and 
their  pupils.  We  must  furnish  appropriate  support 
and  guidance,  constantly  adapt  our  supervisory  styles 
to  suit  teachers'  readiness,  and  be  alert  to  situational 
constraints  that  may  hinder  their  action.  For  student 
teachers  to  perceive  teaching  situations  as  problem- 
atic and  learning  as  a self-controlled  activity,  they 
must  develop  cognitive  flexibility  and  tolerance  of 
uncertainty  and  ambiguity.  As  far  as  pupils  are  con- 
cerned, suffice  it  to  say  that  a learner-centered  ap- 
proach is  obviously  more  demanding  than  a 
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teacher-centered  one,  since  it  requires  their  taking 
responsibility  for  learning. 

We  must  mention  the  fact  that  this  project  is  often 
in  conflict  with  prevailing  views  of  supervision,  re- 
search, teaching  and  learning,  and  institutional  re- 
quirements, both  the  school's  and  the  university's. 
This  raises  questions  which  lead  us  to  adopt  a critical 
stance  towards  our  approach,  even  when  this  project 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  endorsed  by  all  parties. 

Several  measures  to  deal  with  constraints  and  di- 
lemmas have  been  undertaken  since  we  set  up  the 
project  in  1995:  (a)  a growing  emphasis  on  participa- 
tory evaluation  with  a specific  focus  on  constraints; 
(b)  the  design  of  instruments  to  regulate  the  discourse 
of  supervision,  mainly  concerning  issues  of  control 
and  power  relationships;  (c)  the  compilation  of  teach- 
ing and  research  materials  into  a file  for  student 
teachers,  including  examples  from  their  fellows;  (d) 
the  invitation  of  former  student  teachers  to  share 
their  action  research  experience  with  their  colleagues; 
(e)  the  limitation  of  action  research  projects  to  one 
class  per  student  and  the  encouragement  of  collabo- 
rative project  design;  and  (f)  the  development  of  a 
program  for  school  supervisors,  where  action  re- 
search is  the  main  training  strategy. 

As  teacher  educators,  we  have  learned  a lot  from 
this  project.  Above  all,  we  have  learned  that  our  own 
professional  empowerment  makes  greater  sense  when 
it  builds  on  the  empowerment  of  student  teachers, 
just  as  theirs  gains  meaning  from  a focus  on  pupils' 
empowerment. 
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The  overall  goals  of  the  Applied  Information 
Science  and  Environmental  Issues  (AISEI)  course 
at  our  college  are  to  expand  environmental  aware- 
ness, increase  computer  skills,  and  develop  the  English 
language  skills  of  Japanese  college  students.  As  the 
course  instructors,  we  consciously  chose  not  to  use  print 
materials  in  order  to  reinforce  the  environmental  theme. 
Instead  we  developed  a course  website  that  functioned 
as  a textbook,  interactive  study  guide,  student  portfolio, 
and  research  tool.  As  a classroom-based  research  project, 
we  used  weekly  web-based  student  feedback  logs  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  student  perceptions  and  attitudes 
towards  the  course  structure.  Thus,  this  paper  will 
provide  an  overview  of  our  research,  including  an 
explanation  of  the  web-based  feedback  forms.  It  will 
offer  an  analysis  of  the  student  responses  and  suggest 
implications  for  future  web-based  course  design. 

Background 

AISEI  used  English  as  the  language  of  instruction  and 
followed  a collaborative  content-based  instructional 
model  (Sagliano  & Greenfield,  1998).  Students  were 
expected  to  reach  a basic  level  of  proficiency  as  they 
used  English  to  understand,  discuss,  and  write  about 
simple  computing  concepts  and  environmental  is- 
sues (Brinton,  Snow,  & Wesche,  1989).  The  course 
was  taught  by  two  language  specialists  with  comput- 
ing backgrounds. 

The  class  met  for  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  (8:30  - 
10:20)  three  times  a week  (MWF)  for  15  weeks.  As  a 
second-semester,  first-year  course,  AISEI  traditionally 
has  low  student  enrollment  and  during  the  semester 
that  this  articles  describes,  there  were  nine  first-year 
students  with  low-intermediate  English  proficiency  in 
the  class.  All  but  one  student  had  taken  Introduction  to 
Applied  Information  Science  the  previous  semester  and 
had  basic  computer  skills,  including  those  in  word 
processing  and  email.  The  class  was  held  in  the  college 
computer  lab  containing  Macintosh  Power  PCs,  and 
students  were  generally  seated  in  front  of  a computer 
the  entire  time.  The  instructors7  computer  at  the  front  of 
the  class  was  connected  to  a light  box  projector.  Images 
could  be  projected  onto  a large  screen  in  the  front  of  the 
room  for  instructional  purposes. 


In  initial  planning  sessions,  we  agreed  on  the  fol- 
lowing three  guidelines  to  direct  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  course: 

Project-based  syllabus 

Projects  emphasize  learning  through  the  accomplish- 
ment of  various  tasks  to  achieve  an  end  product  (see 
Fried-Booth,  1986;  Henry,  1994).  In  addition,  active 
learning  tasks  can  be  easily  integrated  into  project 
work.  These  include  cooperative  and  collaborative 
activities  that  require  the  formation  of  critical  think- 
ing skills,  decision-making  skills,  and  learner  autonomy 
(Bonwell  & Eison,  1991).Thus,  language  and  com- 
puter skills  and  computer  technologies  can  be  intro- 
duced, practiced,  and  expanded  as  needed  by  the 
students  to  complete  a project.  Environmental  issues 
would  function  as  an  overarching  theme  for  all  of  the 
course  projects. 

We  designed  the  projects  to  encourage  student 
autonomy  (Little  & Dam,  1998).  Responsibility  for 
each  project's  success  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dents as  they  worked  to  demonstrate  what  they  were 
capable  of  doing  independently.  However,  projects 
done  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  were  thor- 
oughly scaffolded  (see  Chamot  & O'Malley,  1994)  to 
create  a low-risk  learning  environment  in  which  stu- 
dents could  become  comfortable  learning  autono- 
mously. Early  projects  usually  involved  the  whole 
class,  while  later  projects  were  completed  by  small 
groups  or  individuals.  In  general,  we  gave  the  students 
a basic  outline  of  each  project  and  the  students  located 
and  organized  materials  through  a series  of  tasks  to 
complete  the  project.  Project  grades  were  determined 
according  to  criteria  agreed  upon  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester.  Here  is  a brief  description  of  the  four 
projects  students  completed  over  the  semester. 

• Environmental  Change  Documentary  Project — Stu- 
dents documented  the  changes  that  occurred  to  an 
environment  over  time  by  photographing  the  same 
location  once  a week  for  ten  weeks.  The  environ- 
ments encompassed  a river,  construction  sites,  farm 
fields,  and  undeveloped  areas.  The  students  created 
a website  in  which  they  described  their  feelings 
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about  change  and  put  on  a slide  show  showing  the 
change.  They  used  word  processing,  scanning,  and 
web  authoring  with  graphics  to  complete  the  project. 

• Environmental  Dictionary  Project — Students  col- 
lected and  organized  environmental  terms  and  defi- 
nitions alphabetically  into  a printed  dictionary, 
later  developing  a dictionary  website.  They  used 
word  processing,  emailing,  web  researching,  and 
web  authoring  with  graphics  to  complete  the  project. 

© Computers  and  paper  project — Students  conducted 
research  and  collected  data  on  paper  use  within  the 
college  community,  later  sharing  their  findings  via 
email  with  students  in  the  US  conducting  similar 
research.  Students  developed  webpages  to  report 
additional  information.  They  used  word  processing, 
emailing,  web  researching,  and  web  authoring  with 
graphics  to  complete  the  project. 

© Habitat  exploration  project — Students  chose  local 
habitats  (urban,  rural,  wilderness,  ocean)  to  docu- 
ment by  using  the  five  senses  of  sight,  hearing, 
touch,  smell,  and  taste.  After  additional  research, 
the  students  created  print  newsletters,  multimedia 
websites,  and  videos  about  the  habitats.  They  used 
word  processing,  graphics  designing,  desktop  pub- 
lishing, web  publishing,  and  multimedia  web 
authoring  to  complete  the  project. 

Course  website 

The  fact  that  the  class  would  be  held  in  the  computer 
lab  and  our  decision  to  use  little  paper  in  the  course 
encouraged  us  to  develop  an  innovative  course  website. 
We  agreed  that  the  non-linear  nature  of  the  website 
would  lend  itself  perfectly  to  the  non-linear,  inte- 
grated character  of  the  project-based  syllabus.  Thus, 
project  descriptions  and  instructions,  learning  activi- 
ties, support  materials  and  student  feedback  logs  could 
all  become  part  of  the  website.  In  addition,  we  would 
utilize  available  JavaScript  and  cgi-bin  technologies1 
to  make  many  of  the  tasks  and  activities  interactive: 
That  is,  the  presentation  of  the  material  would  be 
affected  by  the  user's  choices  (Ebersole,  1997). 

The  website  layout  used  a basic  frame  design:  nar- 
row left  frame  with  a larger  main  frame.  The  site 
navigation  bar,  an  image  map  in  the  left  frame,  linked 
the  six  main  sections  of  the  site:  This  Week,  Calendar, 
Projects,  Activities,  People,  and  Links.  Also  part  of  the 
navigation  frame  was  a hidden  visitor  counter.  The 
counter's  source  site  provided  extensive  details  on  the 
website's  hits  including  date  and  time  of  visitor  access. 
All  the  website  pages  were  visually  unified  by  a consis- 
tent design  theme  which  included  a class  logo,  clear 
headings,  and  a simple  color  and  graphics  scheme. 

Formative  evaluation 

Responding  to  a recent  call  by  Shetzer  (1998)  for 
educators  to  examine  the  use  of  computers  in  the  class, 
we  incorporated  an  action  research  project  to  help  us 
formatively  evaluate  (Daloglu,  1998)  the  students' 
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perceptions  of  the  web-integrated  course  design  and 
implementation. 

The  Action  Research  Project 
Teacher-initiated  action  research  is  one  readily  avail- 
able tool  teachers  have  to  improve  classroom  perfor- 
mance. Action  research  helps  the  teacher  understand 
the  complex  and  varied  interactions  that  make  up  a 
language  classroom  at  a particular  point  in  time  with 
a particular  group  of  students.  By  its  very  definition, 
action  research  cannot  make  strong  theoretical  claims, 
but  it  can  provide  a framework  in  which  an  instructor 
observes  a determined  phenomena  and  reflects  on  its 
effect  in  the  classroom  (LoCastro,  1994). 

After  we  identified  our  area  of  investigation,  we 
developed  a research  plan  and  began  to  gather  data 
systematically.  Our  principal  means  of  gathering  data 
were  weekly  web-based  student  feedback  logs  with 
which  we  collected,  collated,  and  analyzed  student 
feedback.  We  also  maintained  online  teaching  jour- 
nals. In  addition,  we  observed  students  in  the  class- 
room and  shared  our  work-in-progress  with  colleagues 
(although  these  aspects  of  our  research  are  not  ad- 
dressed specifically  in  this  article). 

When  designing  feedback  items,  we  focused  on 
student  attitudes  and  reactions  to  the  course.  How- 
ever, just  as  we  provided  more  support  with  beginning 
projects,  we  scaffolded  the  content  of  the  feedback 
logs  to  help  students  become  comfortable  with  the 
concept  of  regularly  and  freely  giving  their  opinions 
and  ideas.  Early  logs  asked  students  simply  to  relate 
what  they  had  learned  in  class,  what  skills  were  new, 
and  what  they  would  change  about  the  class  if  they 
could.  We  used  simple  fill-in-form  HTML,  such  as  text 
areas  and  pull-down  select  menus,  to  create  the  feed- 
back logs.  Over  time  we  discovered  that  we  could  focus 
responses  more  easily  if  we  used  pull-down  select 
menus  and  clickable  radio  buttons  as  opposed  to  blank 
text  areas.  We  found  data  collection  particularly  easy 
because  of  the  web-based  nature  of  the  instrument. 
Once  we  had  an  HTML  template  of  an  online  feedback 
log  utilizing  fill-in-forms  and  cgi-bin,  substituting 
items  each  week  took  very  little  time. 

We  asked  students  to  respond  to  a wide  range  of 
feedback  items,  which  in  retrospect  probably  did  not 
all  conform  to  the  research  focus,  yet  in  many  ways 
provided  us  with  new  directions  to  explore.  Logs  asked 
students  to 

• Determine  what  language  and  computer  skills  they 
had  practiced  and  learned  through  their  work  on  a 
specific  project. 

• Rank  according  to  preference  a variety  of  activities 
both  on-  and  off-line  done  in  one  class  period. 

• Describe  how  they  felt  about  an  upcoming  email 
exchange  with  ESL  students  in  the  U.S. 

• Evaluate  the  course  website,  indicating  which  pages 
they  used  or  did  not  use  and  possible  reasons  for  this. 
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° Comment  on  how  they  liked  or  disliked  the  on-line 

activities  frequently  done  in  class. 

* Express  their  opinions  of  the  group  work  used  in 

some  of  the  projects. 

The  end  of  the  semester  marked  the  end  of  our  data 
collection  stage.  Although  we  had  been  discussing  the 
data  as  we  collected  it;  at  this  time  we  began  to  analyze 
and  reflect  on  the  data  more  deeply. 

Discussion 

In  this  section,  we  discuss  the  responses  from  two 
feedback  logs.  In  addition,  we  would  like  to  invite 
readers  to  visit  our  website  where  it  is  possible  to  view 
all  of  the  feedback  logs  to  which  we  have  linked  the 
students'  responses2  and  our  interpretation  of  those 
responses  at  miyazaki-mic.ac.jp/classes/fall98/aisenv/ 
index.html. 

The  November  13  feedback  log  (see  Appendix  1 for 
questions)  asked  students  to  think  about  the  various 
parts  of  the  class  website,  including  favorite , least 
favorite , most  used,  and  least  used  page  or  feature.  The 
responses  indicated  that  a major  reason  why  students 
liked  the  course  website  is  that  it  helped  them  stay 
organized  and  focused  throughout  the  semester.  Sev- 
eral students  liked  the  People  page  because  they  could 
access  class  members'  homepages  and  check  their  own 
grades  and  attendance.  Interestingly,  the  latter  feature 
was  a reason  why  one  student  did  not  like  the  People 
page;  he  was  scared  to  see  his  grades!  The  most  popular 
pages  seemed  to  be  Calendar  and  This  Week  since 
these  pages  allowed  students  to  stay  up  to  date  and 
review  past  classes.  Overall,  we  were  pleased  with  the 
students'  reactions  to  the  design  of  the  website. 

The  critical  feedback  that  students  offered  will  influ- 
ence the  redesign  of  the  website.  Students  mentioned 
that  they  disliked  or  seldom  used  the  Links  and  Activi- 
ties pages.  These  comments  might  have  been  prompted 
because  the  teachers  rarely  used  either  page  in  class 
demonstrations.  Next  year  we  may  want  to  have  the 
students  develop  these  pages.  We  think  if  the  students 
felt  a certain  degree  of  ownership  of  the  page,  they 
may  be  more  likely  to  use  it.  One  student  did  not  like 
Calendar  because  it  was  difficult  to  access  quickly.  We 
might  want  to  reverse  the  chronological  order  of  this 
page  so  that  the  most  recent  dates  are  at  the  top  of  the 
page.  Another  student  disliked  Projects  because  of  its 
high  text  density.  High  text  density  was  also  a reason 
why  one  student  printed  some  pages.  It  may  be  that  we 
need  to  think  more  carefully  about  the  students'  needs 
when  creating  pages  that  give  the  students  instruc- 
tions. In  short,  what  seems  like  a good  description  to 
instructors  may  be  overwhelming  for  students. 

The  December  4 feedback  log  (see  Appendix  2 for 
questions)  focused  on  student  attitudes  towards  group 
work.  The  results  indicated  that  the  students  were 
positive  about  independent  group  work  and  an  au- 
tonomous learning  environment.  All  of  the  students 
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agreed  with  the  statement  "I  like  group  work"  and  the 
majority  preferred  group  work  to  working  alone.  Half 
of  the  students  chose  yes,  mostly  to  "I  like  being  the 
group  leader,"  while  the  other  half  chose  sometimes, 
which  suggested  to  us  that  group  work  was  successful 
because  there  were  enough  students  willing  to  lead  the 
groups.  This  was  consistent  with  the  positive  attitude 
demonstrated  in  the  written  comments: 

° I think  group  work  is  important,  but  it  is  difficult. 

° I like  this  group  because  we  are  in  cooperation  with 
each  other. 

° I like  to  do  such  a group  work.  But,  If  group  member 
absent  from  class,  I would  have  trouble.  I don't  want 
bother  my  group  member.  So,  I don't  want  absent 
this  class  when  I fell  sick. 

This  last  response  could  have  been  prompted  by  the 
statement  "It  bothers  me  when  some  students  are 
absent,"  to  which  the  student  reactions  were  evenly 
distributed  from  No,  that  doesn't  bother  me  to  Yes,  that 
really  bothers  me,  though  the  distribution  leaned  slightly 
more  towards  the  latter  statement.  Interestingly,  all  of 
the  students  felt  that  they  did  more  work  than  the 
others  in  their  groups,  with  two  students  answering 
that  they  felt  this  was  always  the  case.  Nevertheless, 
this  apparently  did  not  negatively  influence  the  stu- 
dents' overall  enjoyment  of  group  work. 

With  regards  to  decision  making  in  class,  students 
agreed  with  a slight  positive  balance  towards  "I  like  it 
when  the  teachers  make  the  decisions  in  class,"  with 
half  of  the  students  answering  sometimes.  The  exact 
same  slight  positive  balance  was  given  towards  "I 
prefer  it  when  the  teacher  makes  groups  than  when  I 
choose  the  group."  In  both  of  these  items,  three 
students  answered  yes,  usually,  but  no  student  an- 
swered yes,  very  much.  These  answers  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  students  prefer  the  teacher  to  make 
most  class  decisions. 

Contrary  to  this  conclusion,  however,  a full  three- 
quarters  of  the  students  agreed  with  the  statement  "I 
like  making  decisions  in  class,"  with  one  yes,  very  much, 
while  the  remaining  quarter  answered  sometimes.  This 
is  a definite  positive  balance  that  we  interpret  as 
indicating  that  the  students  are  comfortable  with 
student  decision  making  and  student  directed  learn- 
ing environments,  possibly  more  so  than  teacher- 
directed  situations.  Still,  the  fact  that  students 
responded  positively  to  teacher  decision  making  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  the  students  did  not  necessarily  see 
their  autonomy  in  exclusive  opposition  to  teacher 
decision  making. 

Conclusion 

The  development,  implementation  and  evaluation  of 
AISEI  has  been  very  exciting  for  us.  The  research 
project  has  prompted  us  to  think  about  many  other 
areas  of  the  web-integrated  course  to  investigate.  We 
feel  that  an  effective  course  website  requires  substan- 
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tial  planning;  and  we  want  to  incorporate  what  we 
have  learned  from  the  research  in  our  next  website. 
We  hope  to  create  a website  that  is  flexible  enough  to 
allow  student  decision  making  and  incorporate  more 
student  ownership,  while  maintaining  the  solid  frame- 
work of  the  course.  However,  in  any  action  research 
project,  it  is  important  to  view  the  research  as  cyclical. 
After  implementing  design  changes,  we  will  begin  the 
action  research  process  once  more. 
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Notes 

1.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  further  explain  these 
technologies.  Please  visit  the  World  Wide  Web  Consortium's 
website  www.w3.org/  for  more  information. 

2.  All  students  have  signed  release  forms  giving  us  permission 
to  display  their  work. 
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Appendix  1:  November  13  Feedback  Log 
This  week  we  would  like  you  to  think  about  the  class 
website  and  how  you  use  it. 

1.  What  feature  or  page  do  you  like  the  best  on  the 
class  website?  Why? 

2.  What  feature  or  page  do  you  like  the  least  on  the 
class  website?  Why? 

3.  Which  class  website  page  do  you  use  most  often 
besides  THIS  WEEK?  Why? 

4.  Which  class  website  page  do  you  use  the  least? 
Why? 

5 . What  pages  have  you  printed  from  the  class  website? 
(If  none,  write  none  in  the  comment  box.)  Why? 


Appendix  2:  December  4 Feedback  Log 
Project  4 requires  you  to  work  independently  in  groups. 
What  do  you  think  about  this?  How  do  you  feel  about 
group  work?  Please  choose  whether  you  agree  (yes)  or 
disagree  (no)  with  the  following  statements. 

1. 1 like  group  work. 

Yes,  very  much. 

Yes,  mostly. 

Sometimes. 

No,  not  much. 

No,  not  at  all. 

2. 1 like  being  the  group  leader. 

Yes,  very  much. 

Yes,  mostly. 

Sometimes. 

No,  not  much. 

No,  not  at  all. 

3.  I do  more  work  than  the  others  in  my  group. 

Yes,  always. 

Yes,  often. 

Sometimes. 

No,  not  usually. 

No,  I think  the  work  is  even. 

4. 1 prefer  working  alone  than  working  in  a group. 

Yes,  very  much. 

Yes,  usually. 

Sometimes. 

No,  not  usually. 

No,  not  at  all. 

5.  It  bothers  me  when  some  of  my  group  members  are 
absent. 

Yes,  that  really  bothers  me. 

Yes,  that  bothers  me. 

Sometimes  that  bothers  me. 

Isbell  & Reinhardt,  cont'd  on  p.  32 . 
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Wallace,  M.  (1998).  Action  Research  for  Language 
Teachers  . Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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ami, 

ft  • tIMo 

Kizuka  concludes  his  series  of  articles  on  teacher  re- 
search  in  Japan  by  examining  attitudes  toward  action 
research  in  the  Japanese  teaching  and  research  com- 
munity. He  argues  that  much  AR  in  Japan  is  done  using 
positivist  methods,  and  that  a distinction  needs  to  be 
made  between  action  research  and  the  scientific 
method.  He  suggests  several  defining  characteristics  of 
action  research  including  the  AR  focus  on  researching 
the  individual  classroom  and  collaboration  between 
teachers  and  researchers. 


Mann , cont'd  from  p.  13 . 
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most  rewarding  aspect  of  his  LSU  role  is  working  with 
participants  on  the  development  of  their  AR  projects. 
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Interview,  cont'd  from  p.  9. 

tively  in  the  inquiry,  so  much  the  better.  Two  heads  are 
better  than  one;  many  hands  make  light  work;  and  it 
will  probably  be  more  fun  that  way,  too. 

AB:  I'd  be  happy  to  talk  with  readers  who  are  interested 
in  further  discussions  about  action  research.  I think 
that  it  is  teachers  themselves,  rather  than  the  academ- 
ics who  are  currently  advocating  it,  who  will  in  the  end 
test  the  relevance  of  action  research  for  the  language 
teaching  profession. 

Thank  you  both  for  the  time  you've  spent  participating  in 
this  interview . There  are  so  many  more  questions  to  ask  but 
space  does  not  permit.  For  readers  who  would  like  more 
information , please  see  the  annotated  bibliography  on 
action  research  resources  in  this  issue. 
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Japan-Based  Authors  / Japan-Specific  Courses 


Internet  English  Antornet  frjgli// 
n (a)  an  innovative,  new  www-based  conver- 
sation course  for  pre-intermediate  level  stu- 
dents. (b)  a topic-based  course  book  that  pro- 
vides a structured  framework  for  surfing  the 
Web.  (c)  a conversation  text  that  can  be  adap- 
ted for  use  in  a traditional  or  computer- 
equipped  classroom.  • Internet  English  was 
developed  by  Japan-based  authors  Christi- 
na Gitsaki  and  Richard  Taylor.  See  also 
CALL,  INTERNET. 


J-TALK  /d3ei  to:k/ 

n (a)  an  exciting,  new  speaking  and  listening 
course  at  a pre-intermediate  level  for  Japanese 
learners  of  English,  (b)  a course  with  cross- 
cultural  content  that  allows  students  to  share 
personal  opinions  and  ideas  as  they  examine 
the  values  of  Japan  and  other  countries,  (c)  a 
Student  Book,  Workbook,  and  CD  all  in  one. 
•J-Talk  has  been  thoroughly  reviewed  and 
piloted  by  teachers  in  Japan.  See  also 
CULTURE,  JAPAN. 


Passport /Passport  Plus /’paespo:t  -pUs  / 
n (a)  Oxford  University  Press'  best-selling  Ja- 
pan-specific course  books,  (b)  A series  that 
teaches  functional  language  that  Japanese 
students  can  use  for  study,  work,  or  pleasure, 
(c)  a series  that  follows  that  fortunes  of  five 
Japanese  characters  as  they  travel  around  the 
world,  and  entertain  foreign  visitors  in  Japan. 
• Passport  and  Passport  Plus  have  new 
Workbooks  to  supplement  the  Student 
Books.  See  also  INTERNATIONAL, 


COMMUNICATION. 

O 


Internet 


PASSPORT 

i,  .... 


Global  Courses 


Integrated  English  Antigreitid  fggli// 
n (a)  a four-level  course  in  American  English 
that  integrates  all  four  language  skills  in 
communicative  tasks,  (b)  a program  that 
varies  its  approach  at  different  levels  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  beginner  and  in- 
termediate-level students,  (c)  a course  that 
offers  learning  strategies  at  each  level  to  help 
students  "learn  how  to  learn."  % Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  is  currently  running  a 
special  offer  for  free  Teacher's  Books 
and  Audio  Programs  for  the  Integrated 
English  series.  See  also  INTEGRATION, 
LEARNER  STRATEGIES. 


Headway/hedwei  / 
n (a)  the  all-time,  best-selling  ELT  course 
book  in  the  world,  (b)  a course  that  consis- 
tently offers  varied  combined-skill  exercises 
that  mirror  real-life  communication,  (c)  a truly 
comprehensive  language  program  that  can 
be  adapted  to  any  teaching  situation.  • Ox- 
ford University  Press  is  currently  running  a 
special  offer  for  free  Teacher's  Books  and 
Audio  Programs  for  the  Headway  series.  See 
also  NEW  HEADWAY,  GLOBAL. 


New  Person  to  Person  /nu:  p3:sn  tu:  p3:sn/ 
n (a)  a two-level  speaking  and  listening  course 
for  pre-intermediate  to  intermediate-level 
students,  (b)  a course  that  stresses  functional 
conversational  fluency,  (c)  a course  that  of- 
fers controlled  and  freer  paired  practice  ac- 
tivities giving  students  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  talk.  • The  world-renowned,  author  and 
teacher-trainer  Jack  C.  Richards  wrote  New 
Person  to  Person . See  also  FLUENCY,  PAIR 
WORK. 


GootfWewpraffNev 


Oxford  University  Press,  Tokyo  Office: 

^4^3  Kanamecho,  Toshima-ku,  Tokyo  171-8585 
S|R-5995-38oi  / Fax:03-5995-3919  _ 

elt@oupjapan.co.jp 


Oxford  University  Press,  Osaka  Office 
Yukami  Esaka  Bldg.  802, 13-44  Toyotsu 
Suita-shi,  Osaka  564-0051 
Tel:  06-6368-9213  / Fax:  06-6368-9215 
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Altrichter,  H.,  P.  Posch  and  B.  Somekh.  (1993).  Teachers 
Investigate  Their  Work:  An  Introduction  to  the  Methods 
of  Action  Research.  New  York,  NY:  Routledge. 

Brown,  J.  D.  and  K.  Wolfe-Quintero.  (1997).  Teacher 
Portfolio  for  Evaluation;  A Great  Idea  or  Waste  of 
Time?  The  Language  Teacher,  Vol.  21.  No. l.pp. 28-30. 
Seldin,  P.  (1991).  The  Teaching  Portfolio:  A Practical 
Guide  to  Improved  Performance  and  Promotion/ Tenure 
Decisions.  Bolton, MA:  Anker  Publishing  Company. 
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> — ft/:  yokomizo@educ.hiroshima-u.ac.jp) 

Shinichiro  Yokomizo  received  MA  and  Ph.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa  (Japanese 
Linguistics).  In  1986;  he  started  to  teach  the  Japanese 
language  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  then  became  a 
Japanese  language  instructor  at  Nanzan  University,  and 
is  currently  an  associate  professor  at  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion, Hiroshima  University.  He  specializes  in  CLL,  drill- 
contextualization,  and  teacher  education/development. 
(E-mail:  yokomizo@educ.hiroshima-u.ac.jp) 

Yokomizo  argues  that  action  research  (AR)  and  teaching 
portfolios  (TP)  share  many  common  characteristics  and 
possibilities  for  teacher  development.  He  advocates  two 
ways  to  combine  these  approaches  to  encourage  teach- 
ers to  become  more  self-directed:  "AR  as  a part  of  TP," 
and,  "TP  as  a part  of  AR."  The  former  provides  teachers 
with  greater  opportunities  for  reflection  and  subse- 
quent development  but  can  be  very  time-consuming. 
The  latter  requires  less  effort  and  so  may  be  more 
suitable  for  teachers  who  do  not  have  the  time  or 
experience  to  do  AR. 

Isbell  & Reinhardt,  cont'd  from  p.  23. 

No,  that  doesn't  bother  me. 

No,  that  doesn't  bother  me  at  all. 

6. 1 like  making  decisions  in  class. 

Yes,  very  much. 

Yes,  usually. 

Sometimes. 

No,  not  usually. 

No,  not  at  all. 

7.  I like  it  when  the  teachers  make  the  decisions  in 
class. 

Yes,  very  much. 

Yes,  usually. 

Sometimes. 

No,  not  usually. 

No,  not  at  all. 

8.  I prefer  it  when  the  teacher  makes  groups  than 
when  I choose  the  group. 

Yes,  very  much. 

Yes,  usually. 

Sometimes. 

No,  not  usually. 

No,  not  at  all. 

9.  Other  comments  about  group  work  (optional): 
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Annotated  Bibliography 

Neil  Cowie,  Saitama  University 
Ethel  Ogane,  Tokyo  International  University 


The  literature  on  action  research  (AR)  is  extensive, 
covering  a large  number  of  professional  settings  and 
work  situations  and  a large  number  of  countries.  We 
are  extremely  grateful  to  Anne  Burns  and  Graham 
Crookes,  who  recommended  a great  number  of  texts. 
We  have  chosen  some  from  their  lists  and  added 
others  ourselves  to  give  readers  a varied  guide  through 
the  literature.  You  will  find  that  there  are  a number  of 
works  from  general  education  and  some  studies  from 
non-educational  settings. 


These  three  volumes  are  examples  of  ordinary  lan- 
guage teachers  doing  research  and  then  publishing 
their  findings.  The  case  studies  vary  in  subject  matter 
and  quality,  but  underlying  all  is  a concern  for  the 
voice  of  the  teacher  to  be  heard.  Bums  and  Hood  do  an 
excellent  job  in  each  volume  of  setting  the  scene  for 
both  AR  and  the  research  theme.  The  third  volume  is 
perhaps  the  strongest,  where  the  editors  have  found 
just  the  right  level  of  research  detail  and  classroom 
reality  in  their  writers. 


Online  Resources 

XTAR  is  a US  based  website  and  email  discussion  list 
for  teachers  involved  in  AR.  You  can  reach  it  at 
www.ced.appstate.edu/projects/xtar/xtar. 

Bob  Dick  of  Southern  Cross  University  runs  a twice 
yearly  14-week  email  course  on  AR.  It  is  beautifully 
and  simply  written,  and  there  are  many  chances  to 
collaborate  with  other  teachers  from  across  the  globe, 
as  well  as  those  outside  teaching:  from  African  farmers 
to  psychiatric  counsellors.  Information  from 
scu.edu.au/schools/sawd/areol/areol-home.html. 

Access  professional  development  and  teaching  re- 
sources from  this  website,  Professional  Connections, 
developed  by  the  National  Centre  for  English  Lan- 
guage Teaching  and  Research  in  Australia.  The  URL  is 
nceltr.mq.edu.au/pdamep/. 


Cochran-Smith,  M.,  & Lytle,  S.  (Eds.).  (1993).  Inside/ 
Outside:  Teacher  research  and  knowledge.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  pp.  310. 

The  editors  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  arguing  for 
teacher  knowledge  to  be  viewed  as  valuable  as  outside 
researcher  knowledge.  In  this  collection  they  devote  a 
third  of  the  book  to  describing  how  teachers  and 
researchers  can  work  together  to  create  such  a commu- 
nity of  knowledge  and  two  thirds  to  the  varied  voices 
of  the  teachers  themselves.  These  voices  are  expressed 
in  the  same  genres  that  the  editors  suggest  could  be 
used  as  ways  of  communicating  teacher  knowledge, 
for  example,  journals  or  oral  studies.  The  result  is  a 
marvellous  chorus  of  teacher  experiences  from  a huge 
number  of  US  educational  settings. 


Paper  Resources 

Altrichter,  H.,  Posch,  P.  & Somekh,  B.  (1993).  Teachers 
investigate  their  work.  London:  Routledge.  pp.  223. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  one  book  for  practical  ways  to 
do  AR,  this  is  as  good  as  any.  The  authors  have  put 
together  a reservoir  of  forty  methods  and  strategies  for 
each  stage  of  the  AR  cycle.  The  first  eight  chapters  are 
intensely  practical,  with  lots  of  hands-on  activities  to 
help  teachers  think  about  research,  to  collect  data,  and 
then  to  do  things  with  them.The  sections  on  research 
diaries  and  ways  of  making  teachers'  knowledge  pub- 
lic are  particularly  good. 


Burns,  A.,  & Hood,  S.  (Eds.).  (1995).  Teachers'  voices: 
Exploring  course  design  in  a changing  curriculum.  Sydney: 
National  Centre  for  English  Language  Teaching  and 
Research,  pp.  137. 

Bums,  A.,  & Hood,  S.  (Eds.).  (1997).  Teachers'  voices  2: 
Teaching  disparate  learning  groups.  Sydney:  National 
Centre  for  English  Language  Teaching  and  Research, 
pp.  160. 

Bums,  A.,  & Hood,  S.  (Eds.).  (1998).  Teachers'  voices  3: 
Teaching  critical  literacy.  Sydney:  National  Centre  for 
English  Language  Teaching  and  Research,  pp.  68. 


Crookes,  G.  (1993).  Action  research  for  second  lan- 
guage teachers:  Going  beyond  teacher  research.  Ap- 
plied Linguistics,  14  (2),  130-144. 

The  only  journal  article  we  have  included  is  this 
seminal  one  by  Crookes,  in  which  he  articulates  his 
arguments  against  the  technical  versions  of  AR  emerg- 
ing in  the  language  teaching  literature.  He  looks  criti- 
cally at  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  school 
administrators  and  academic  researchers.  He  suggests 
that  schooling  systems  may  need  to  be  transformed  so 
that  teacher  researchers  may  be  better  supported  in 
their  AR  efforts  to  effect  curricular  and  pedagogical 
change  in  their  teaching  environments.  This  is  a 
challenging  and  thought-provoking  article  which  gets 
to  the  heart  of  critical,  participatory,  and  emancipatory 
approaches  to  action  research. 

Edge,  J.,  & Richards,  K.  (Eds.)  (1993).  Teachers  develop 
teachers  research:  Papers  on  classroom  research  and  teacher 
development.  Oxford:  Heinemann.  pp.  197. 

This  is  the  report  of  the  first  TDTR  conference  held  at 
Aston  University,  which  has  now  spread  and  grown  to 
its  fifth  biannual  meeting.  This  first  conference  brought 
together  people  from  language  teaching  and  several 
other  fields.  Some  of  the  better  known  contributors 
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include  Nunan,  Allwright,  and  Underhill,  plus  various 
case  studies  from  teachers  around  the  globe.  One 
article  that  particularly  stands  out  is  Bridget  Somekh's 
on  quality  in  AR,  which  alone  makes  the  book  worth 
getting.  It  is  also  interesting  to  see  how  the  editors  link 
the  pieces  together  and  give  their  own  takes  on  how  to 
report  AR. 

Elliot,  J.  (1991).  Action  research  for  educational  change . 
Milton  Keynes,  UK:  Open  University  Press,  pp.  163. 

Elliot  was  one  of  the  first  researchers  on  Lawrence 
Stenhouse's  Humanities  Curriculum  Project  in  the  UK 
in  the  1960s,  then  going  on  to  work  in  the  Ford 
Teaching  Project  in  the  1970s.  Both  projects  are  classic 
action  research  approaches  to  teacher  and  curriculum 
development.  Elliot  revisits  that  time  and  brings  his 
thinking  up  to  date  by  looking  at  a number  of  issues  in 
British  education,  including  the  introduction  of  a 
national  curriculum.  Elliot  is  a deeply  committed 
educational  thinker  who  looks  to  both  challenge  and 
inspire  teachers. 

Greenwood,  D.  (1999).  Action  research:  From  practice  to 
writing  in  an  international  action  research  development 
program . Amsterdam:  John  Benjamins,  pp.  282. 

This  is  a recent  collection  of  papers  about  interna- 
tional collaboration  on  an  industry-based  AR  project 
in  Scandinavia.  It  is  of  particular  interest  to  those  who 
have  already  done  some  research  and  want  to  read 
both  about  taking  partnership  and  collaboration  fur- 
ther and  about  the  role  of  writing  in  the  AR  process. 
Greenwood's  chapter  on  the  rhetoric  of  AR  writing  is 
salutory.  There  is  much  baring  of  souls  and  much 
evidence  of  civilised  disagreements. 

Goswami,  D.,  & Stillman,  P.  (1987).  Reclaiming  the 
classroom:  Teacher  research  as  an  agency  for  change. 
Upper  Montclair:  Boynton  Cook.  pp.  242. 

This  is  a superb  book  for  busy  teachers,  as  all  the 
articles  are  short,  and  they  are  very  provocative.  You 
will  not  get  bored  reading  this.  The  source  of  the  many 
articles  is  the  Bread  Loaf  School  of  English,  which  is  a 
network  of  support  for  teachers  in  rural  areas  of  the  US. 
Many  of  the  articles  are  perspectives  on  writing,  and 
Mina  Shaughnessy's  controversial  article  on  teaching 
writing  should  be  compulsory  reading  for  every  teacher. 
Again,  an  example  of  teachers'  voices  and  what  the 
genre  of  AR  reporting  might  look  like. 

Hollingsworth,  S.  (Ed.)  (1997).  International  action  re- 
search: A casebook  for  educational  reform.  Washington 
DC:  Falmer  Press,  pp.  337. 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  is  a collection  of  international 
reports  of  theory,  historical  review  and  case 
studies.There  are  five  sections:  discourse,  politics,  per- 
sonal, professional,  and  an  epilogue  bringing  these 

O 
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together.  There  are  25  articles  in  all,  with  each  section 
introduced  by  a well  known  scholar  in  AR.  There  is  just 
one,  rather  limited,  language  teaching  example,  but 
the  others  do  give  an  excellent  insight  into  the  huge 
breadth  of  AR,  particularly  how  communities  of  work- 
ers, both  outsider  researchers  and  insiders,  have  col- 
laborated to  effect  change. 

Kemmis,  S.,  & McTaggert,  R.  (Eds.)  (1988).  The  action 
research  planner  (3rd  ed.).  Deakin:  Deakin  University 
Press,  pp.  154. 

For  many  this  is  the  classic  AR  text,  although  it  may  be 
a little  difficult  or  expensive  to  track  down  nowadays. 
There  are  two  main  sections.  In  the  first  section  there 
are  two  very  challenging  chapters  on  the  nature  and 
philosophy  of  AR  and  a very  practical  chapter  called 
The  Planner,  which  leads  the  teacher  researcher  through 
a number  of  questions  in  the  AR  process.  There  are 
then  four  appendices  which  give  practical  help  for 
doing  research  as  well  as  several  case  studies.  For  those 
interested  in  a critical  and  participatory  approach  to 
AR  this  is  compulsory  fare. 

McDonough,  J.,  & McDonough,  S.  (1997).  Research 
methods  for  English  language  teachers.  London:  Arnold. 

pp.  262. 

Readers  may  find  this  introduction  to  research  meth- 
ods, both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  particularly  help- 
ful because  it  is  embedded  in  the  TEFL  profession  and 
focused  on  research  issues  in  the  EFL  classroom.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  discusses  research  issues  and  traditions 
in  the  teaching  context  and  includes  a chapter  on  the 
teacher  researcher  and  AR.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
book,  the  writers  present  a spectrum  of  research  topics 
and  techniques  including  observation,  diary  studies, 
descriptive  statistics,  experimental  studies,  question- 
naires and  interviews,  verbal  reports,  and  case  studies. 

McKernan,  J.  (1996).  Curriculum  action  research.  A 
handbook  of  methods  and  resources  for  the  reflective 
practitioner  (2nd  ed.).  London:  Kogan  Page.  pp.  278. 

This  collection,  written  by  one  of  the  doyens  of  AR,  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  history,  methodology,  and 
issues.  The  history  is  a superb  gloss  of  the  field  with 
McKernan  putting  forward  his  own  model  of  AR  as 
well  as  sixteen  defining  characteristics,  with  the  warn- 
ing that,  of  course,  definitions  are  always  changing.  If 
you  want  to  know  exactly  what  AR  is  and  where  it  has 
come  from,  this  is  your  text.  The  second  part  has  a brief 
description  of  48  qualitative  methods,  including  a 
very  good  section  on  case  study,  and  other  less  well 
known  methods  such  as  neutral  chairperson,  dilemma 
and  episode  analysis.  The  final  part  looks  at  current 
issues  in  AR,  including  a survey  of  five  international 
institutions  where  AR  is  a taught  course. 

Cowie  & Ogane,  cont'd  on  p . 59. 
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Opinions  & Perspectives 


Action  Research: 

A Tool  for  Improving  Practice  in  EFL  Classrooms 


Amanda  Hayman,  Tokyo  Women's  Christian  University 


I first  learned  about  action  research  (AR)  while  taking 
a classroom  research  course  as  part  of  my  master's 
degree  work.  I was  interested  to  learn  that  there  was  a 
systematic  method  used  by  teachers-as-researchers  to 
improve  their  classroom  practice.  My  curiosity  height- 
ened on  discovering  that  my  own  well-used  method  of 
attempting  to  improve  classroom  effectiveness  by  ask- 
ing students  for  feedback  was  part  of  the  AR  process. 

In  19971  carried  out  an  AR  project  which  focused  on 
why  my  students  were  not  speaking  English  in  class  after 
they  had  agreed  that  they  wanted  to  speak  English.  Results 
of  a simple  questionnaire  in  English  asking  the  students 
for  input  on  this  issue  revealed  that  they  really  did  want 
to  speak  English  but  were  being  held  back  by  a variety 
of  fears,  including  fear  of  initiating  communication  in 
English.  To  convey  what  they  themselves  had  said,  1 
made  a series  of  brightly-colored  posters  for  the  black- 
board. Observation  by  myself  and  a colleague  and 
student  feedback  indicated  a major  increase  in  the 
amount  of  English  spoken  in  the  classroom  during 
subsequent  lessons.  This  was  exciting  and  increased  my 
confidence  as  a teacher.  However,  as  I went  on  to  plan 
my  next  action  research  cycle  on  this  issue  I started  to 
wonder  about  other  EFL  teachers.  Were  they  using  AR  to 
investigate  their  classroom  puzzles? 

Talking  about  this  action  research  project  with  teach- 
ers that  I met  on  a daily  basis,  I discovered  that  most 
of  them  had  never  heard  the  term  AR  before.  Others 
were  familiar  with  the  idea  of  AR  but  had  not  used  it 
themselves.  In  order  to  find  out  whether  this  pattern 
would  be  repeated  in  a wider  context,  I decided  to 
survey  other  EFL  teachers  in  Japan.  Were  they  using 
action  research,  and  if  so,  how? 


Method,  Analysis,  and  Results 
The  survey  population  comprised  native  and  non- 
native EFL  teachers  at  universities  and  two-year  col- 
leges. The  questionnaire  was  piloted  on  six  EFL  teachers 
(three  English  speakers  and  three  Japanese  speakers)  for 
correct  rubric,  user-friendliness,  and  appropriate  ac- 
tion-research content,  and  then  212  copies  were  distrib- 
uted throughout  Japan.  Some  were  sent  to  teachers 
individually  and  some  distributed  through  the  JALTCALL 
e-mail  list,  but  the  majority  were  distributed  by  col- 
leagues, including  participants  at  an  AR  retreat  held  in 
Nagoya.  No  tests  of  reliability  or  validity  were  made. 
Due  to  the  convenience-sampling  procedure,  findings 
from  the  data  are  limited  to  the  teachers  in  this  study  and 
cannot  be  used  to  characterize  EFL  teachers  in  Japan. 

A total  of  108  questionnaires  were  returned,  70% 
from  native  speakers  of  English.  The  participants  were 
55%  male,  and  40%  were  aged  between  37  and  46.  Most 
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of  the  64  responders  who  reported  having  heard  of  AR 
in  EFL  had  done  so  through  a teacher  training  situation, 
such  as  an  MEd  course  or  by  reading  about  it  in  books  or 
journals,  and  41  had  instigated  classroom  investiga- 
tions of  this  type.  The  remaining  23  cited  shortage  of 
time  and  lack  of  know-how  as  the  major  reasons  why 
they  had  not  carried  out  AR  projects. 

The  41  responders  who  had  used  AR  were  asked  in 
detail  how  they  had  carried  out  their  projects  and 
returned  a huge  variety  of  responses.  About  a third  of 
them  included  all  of  the  six  steps  often  put  forth  as  part 
of  the  AR  process:  (a)  identifying  a focus  issue,  (b) 
gathering  information  about  the  issue,  (c)  using  that 
information  to  design  changes  in  classroom  procedure, 
(d)  implementing  this  procedure,  (e)  observing  changes 
this  implementation  brought  about  in  the  classroom, 
and  (f)  reflecting  on  the  pedagogical  implications  of  the 
information  this  observation  yielded  (Elliott,  1991,  p. 
71;  Kemmis  & McTaggart,  1981,  p.  11;  Nunan,  1992.  p. 
19;  Whitehead,  1993,  p.  54).  The  rest  reported  using 
these  action  research  stages  in  22  combinations.  Though 
28  of  the  4 1 subjects  had  written  up  their  results,  14  had 
published  in  their  school  journals,  11  had  presented 
findings  to  their  own  colleagues,  but  only  8 had  pub- 
lished or  presented  on  a wider  scale.  Participants  re- 
ported talking  about  their  research  to  colleagues 
(two-thirds),  friend  or  partner  (half),  and  research  group 
members  (a  quarter).  Over  three-quarters  indicated  that 
they  would  use  action  research  again,  and  almost  everyone 
viewed  AR  as  a valuable  resource  for  improving  practice. 

Implications 

It  would  appear  from  the  responses  to  this  survey  that 
having  been  formally  taught  how  to  carry  out  an  AR 
project  and  having  been  required  to  use  this  knowledge 
in  a training  situation  played  a crucial  part  in  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  subjects  had  attempted  such  re- 
search on  their  own.  Lack  of  know-how  was  cited  as  a 
major  reason  for  not  attempting  AR,  apparently  indicat- 
ing that  a hands-on  approach  is  required  when  learning 
how  to  carry  out  AR  projects.  Finding  out  about  this  type 
of  classroom  investigation  in  a primary  interface  situa- 
tion (conversations,  conferences)  rather  than  through 
secondary  sources  (books  and  journals)  could  provide 
subjects  at  least  some  of  the  support  available  in  a formal 
training  situation.  It  seems,  however,  that  at  present  the 
respondents  who  are  doing  AR  are  neither  talking  about 
these  projects  with  their  uninvolved  colleagues,  nor 
making  many  presentations  on  this  topic  at  professional 
conferences.  In  addition,  these  teachers  appear  not  to  be 
specifically  naming  their  published  AR  reports  as  such, 
preferring  to  call  them,  for  example,  classroom  research. 
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Opinions  & Perspectives 


How  can  Action  Research  be  made  more  acces- 
sible? 

Teachers  who  have  done  AR  projects  have  an  enormous 
amount  to  offer  through  the  sharing  of  their  knowledge 
on  an  informal  basis,  through  conversations  in 
staffrooms  and  conference  hallways,  and  by  being  pre- 
pared, for  example,  to  draw  diagrams  of  an  AR  cycle  for 
less  well-informed  colleagues  or  to  talk  about  their  own 
research  projects.  I would  like  to  suggest  two  ways  in 
which  such  knowledge  might  be  shared. 

The  first  would  be  offering  practical,  walking-through- 
every-step  type  workshops,  so  that  classroom  investiga- 
tion novices  can  get  a feel  for  how  they  could  adapt  AR 
to  fit  their  own  requirements.  Another  possibility  is  an 
email  action  research  help  register  set  up  nationally 
(and  possibly  becoming  international  in  the  future),  so 
that  teachers  embarking  on  their  first  AR  project  could 
be  paired  with  more  experienced  mentors.  The  learners 
could  then  become  mentors  themselves  in  the  future, 
on  the  each-one-teachone  model.  There  are,  of  course,  AR 
email  lists  already  in  existence,  but  these  might  feel  too 
public  for  someone  attempting  a first  project  to  be 
comfortable  asking  for  detailed  feedback.  An  action 
research  help  register  would  provide  one-to-one  advice 
about  the  steps  involved  in  doing  AR. 

Why  would  I (and  other  teachers  who  are  experienced 
in  AR)  want  to  give  our  time  and  energy  to  provide  this 
help?  AR  empowers  us  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the 
educational  experience  for  both  ourselves  and  our  stu- 
dents, and  while  mostly  used  collaboratively,  is  the 
perfect  tool  for  isolated  teachers  to  improve  their  class- 
room situation  (Nunan,  1992,  p.  18;  Schmuck,  1997,  p. 
27).  The  use  of  AR  to  bring  about  change  can  help 
teachers  avoid  being  victims  who  feel  unable  to  do 
anything  but  moan  about  difficult  classroom  events. 
Teachers  can  instead  become  change  agents  who  see 
problems  as  challenges,  an  attitude  that  could  influence 
students  and  colleagues  to  think  more  positively.  I 
believe  that  all  teachers  deserve  the  chance  to  discover 
the  advantages  of  using  AR  for  themselves. 
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Moreira  et  al.  cont'd  from  p.  18. 

Notes 

1.  An  expanded  version  of  this  text  was  presented  in  Chang- 
ing teacher  behaviour,  IATEFL  Conference,  Saffron  Walden, 
28th-30th  November  1998.  It  results  from  the  project 
"Reflective  pre-service  teacher  training  through  action  re- 
search" (in  progress  since  September  1995),  funded  by  the 
Center  of  Studies  in  Education  and  Psychology,  Institute  of 
Education  and  Psychology  of  our  University. 

2.  The  project  involves  students  from  Language  Teaching 
Degrees  in  their  teacher  training  year,  the  last  year  of  a five 
year  course  that  includes  training  in  Language  and  Educa- 
tion. The  student  teachers  are  placed  in  small  goups  in  local 
secondary  schools  where  they  teach  two  classes.  They  are 
supervised  by  both  an  experienced  school  teacher  and  a 
university  teacher  (from  either  the  Language  or  Education 
Departments).  The  project  involves  only  the  student  lan- 
guage teachers  who  are  assigned  to  our  team  every  year.  To 
our  knowledge,  no  other  project  of  this  kind  has  been 
developed  within  the  institution. 

3.  Although  the  project  was  set  up  in  1995-1996,  it  was  only  in 
1997-1998  that  we  designed  a self-report  questionnaire  for 
the  student  teachers  to  identify  the  development  potential 
and  constraints  of  action  research.  This  is  the  reason  why  we 
limit  the  discussion  of  results  to  that  academic  year,  in  which 
39  student  teachers  developed  action  research  projects. 
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Tom  Kenny  / Linda  Woo 

Nice  Talking  With  You  is  the  first  text  of  its  kind  to  take 
a systematic,  head-on  approach  to  conversation  strategy 
instruction.  It  focuses  on  the  conversation  strategies  that 
every  student  needs  to  master  to  develop  conversational 
fluency.  Nice  Talking  With  You  helps  students  maximize 
the  time  they  spend  speaking  English,  and  emphasizes 
learner  awareness  by  guiding  students  to  notice  the 
English  they  use  and  hear. 

Nice  Talking  With  You 
© guides  learners  through  a limited  number  of 
Conversation  Strategies  (HINTS)  that  can  be  used  in 
any  conversation,  regardless  of  topic 
@ provides  a structured  "free"  practice  that  encourages 
students  to  stay  in  English  as  they  master  HINTS 

• allows  students  to  gain  from  interactions  with  many 
different  partners 

• is  ideal  for  large  classes  of  false  beginners 

• is  intended  for  first  or  second  year  junior 
college/university  learners 

• comes  with  a cassette  of  conversations  adapted 
from  actual  learner  conversations 

For  further  information  contact  our  ELT  HOTLINE  at: 

Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-8582  E-mail:  info@mlh.co.jp 


Please  send  a sample  of  Nice  Talking  With  You.  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name: School: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


MACMILLAN 

ER|(ANGUAGEHOUSE 


Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 


Osaka  Office 


Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303, 3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 
Tel:  06-6245-99^5  c,Fax:  06-6245-9996 

WWW  http:/A^\y. ftilh.co.jp  E-MAIL  info@mlh.co.jp 
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In  lieu  of  our  usual  classroom  activities,  this  Action  Research  Special  Issue  My  Share  column  offers  two  articles 
on  teachers'  learning  from  and  reflecting  on  their  own  teaching  situations.  Since  the  usual  Quick  Guide  format 
does  not  apply  to  the  contents,  it  has  been  omitted. 


Teacher -to-Teacher  Support  Via  Email 

Renee  Gauthier  Sawazaki 
Niijima  Woman's  Junior  College 


We  shall  not  cease  from  exploration 
And  the  end  of  all  our  exploring 
Shall  be  to  arrive  where  we  started 
And  know  the  place  for  the  first  time. 

— T.  S.  Eliot 

A group  of  graduates  from  the  School  for  International 
Training  has  created  a forum  for  individual  action 
research.  This  group  was  formed  among  a small  group 
of  ten  (later,  fifteen)  teachers  with  the  goal  of  fostering 
professional  development  via  structured  email  dia- 
logues. Over  the  past  two  years,  members  have  ben- 
efited greatly  from  the  experiences  and  resources  of 
colleagues  who  work  in  a great  variety  of  teaching 
contexts  worldwide.  This  is  a description  of  the  cre- 
ation and  original  structure  of  the  group,  the  group's 
current  structure,  and  feedback  from  the  members. 

Creation 

Following  the  end  of  their  studies  together,  a group  of 
classmates  suggested  that  they  create  an  email  group 
as  an  extension  of  their  graduate  work  together.  Email 
was  chosen  as  the  means  of  communication  as  it  is 
quick  and  accessible  and  would  allow  the  members  to 
hold  ongoing  discussions. 

Original  Structure 

The  following  structure  for  a given  month  was  agreed 
upon  for  the  first  year: 

Week  1:  Two  designated  "Stars"  posed  an  issue  or 
question  to  the  group,  referred  to  as  a "Star  Question.'' 
These  issues  ranged  from  those  directly  related  to 
teaching,  such  as  ideas  for  a project-based  curriculum, 
to  those  dealing  with  professional  responsibilities  such 
as  supervision,  teacher  training,  and  portfolio  cre- 
ation. One  Star  Question  was,  "How  can  I encourage 
whole  class  discussions  when  a few  vocal  students 
dominate,  and  the  rest  remain  silent?''  Some  teachers 
chose  to  focus  on  more  personal  issues,  for  example, 
"What  are  some  specific  ways  you  have  found  to 
nurture  yourself  as  a teacher,  to  renew  yourself,  to 
energize  yourself,  and  to  prevent  burnout?" 

Weeks  2-3:  Pulling  from  personal  experience  and 
knowledge,  each  member  responded  to  the  two  Stars. 
They  sent  their  message  to  all  participants  so  that 
everyone  could  read  and  benefit  from  the  responses. 
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This  sharing  of  messages  also  helped 
to  alleviate  repetition  and  allowed 
teachers  to  add  to  other  responses. 
Week  4:  With  the  wealth  of  infor- 
mation sent  during  the  two  weeks,  the  Stars  were  now 
ready  to  synthesize  and  reflect  upon  the  information 
and  ideas,  share  what  was  important  to  them,  and 
create  an  action  plan.  This  stage  of  the  monthly  cycle 
was  called  the  "Wrap-Up." 

Guidelines 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  continuity  and  strength  of  the 
group,  certain  rules  were  established  over  the  first  year: 

1.  Titles  of  messages  should  be  clear  and  concise. 

2.  Before  joining  the  group,  classmates  should  be 
informed  of  the  structure  and  proceedings  and 
should  be  scheduled  to  "star"  in  the  next  year. 

3.  Personal  messages  should  not  be  mixed  with  men- 
tor group  exchanges. 

4.  If  a member  is  not  able  to  respond  on  time,  a quick 
message  should  be  sent. 

Responsibilities 

All  members  played  an  active  role  in  the  creation  and 
revision  of  the  group  structure.  In  the  beginning, 
members  took  it  upon  themselves  to  do  certain  tasks 
such  as  gathering  and  reporting  on  the  feedback, 
keeping  records  of  the  messages,  and  scheduling.  As 
time  went  on,  members  took  on  other  responsibilities 
such  as  explaining  the  process  and  background  to 
classmates  who  gained  access  to  email,  and  looking 
into  other  means  of  communication  such  as  news 
groups,  webpages,  or  bulletin  boards.  We  currently 
have  a web  page  that  can  be  accessed  at  members. 
xoom.com/_XOOM/peerm/. 

Revised  Structure 

Some  of  the  members  met  after  a year  and  discussed 
the  previous  year  and  possible  changes  for  the  next. 
The  primary  change  was  directly  related  to  the  process 
of  action  research.  It  was  decided  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Wrap-Up,  individuals  would  set  an  approximate  date 
for  reflecting  upon  the  results  of  the  implementation 
of  their  action  plans.  This  structured  reflection  phase 
was  called  "Post-Reflection."  This  change  thus  helped 
teachers  complete  the  action  research  cycle. 

Another  major  change  concerned  level  of  involve- 
ment in  the  group.  Given  changes  in  our  private  and 
professional  lives,  there  was  a need  for  a venue  for 
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teachers  to  request  more  or  less  involvement.  We 
decided  to  break  down  participant  titles  into  three 
categories: 

1.  Star  and  Responder:  Full  participant. 

2.  Responder:  Sends  responses  to  others'  issues,  but 
not  responsible  for  posing  issues. 

3.  Reader:  Receives  all  messages  but  neither  stars  or 
responds. 

This  new  system  respected  each  teacher's  schedule 
and  gave  room  for  teachers  to  participate  without 
quitting  or  feeling  guilty  for  not  responding  on  time 
when  personal  circumstances  did  not  allow. 

Feedback 

In  members'  feedback,  reccurring  themes  include  ben- 
efits of  exploring  current  issues,  clarifying  ideas,  and 
reflection.  They  have  found  the  main  strengths  of  the 
group  to  be  the  large  amount  of  respect,  trust,  and 
non-judgmental  communication. 

Lampert  and  Clark  (1996)  state  that  "teacher  educa- 
tion would  be  improved  if  it  were  informed  by  research 
on  practicing  teachers'  expertise"  (p.  21).  By  drawing 
from  one  another's  knowledge  and  strengths,  we  are 
able  to  conduct  mini-action  research  projects. 

In  discussing  the  "reflective  teacher,"  Wallace  (1991) 
writes,  "development  implies  change,  and  fruitful 
change  is  extremely  difficult  without  reflection"  (p. 
54).  One  member  admitted  that  although  she  knew 
the  importance  of  reflective  work  for  professional 
development,  without  the  solid  structure  of  our  sup- 


port group,  she  would  probably  not  have  spent  nearly 
as  much  time  doing  it. 

Conclusion 

Imagine  yourself  able  to  share  an  issue  about  your 
teaching  or  professional  situation  with  a group  of 
colleagues  twice  a year.  It  is  not  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  work,  maybe  an  hour  or  two  a week.  Yet,  it 
is  time  and  energy  well  invested.  You  feel  more  ener- 
gized and  capable  to  face  your  work  with  confidence. 
You  know  you  are  not  alone  in  your  thinking.  Others 
support  your  ideas  and  even  care  enough  to  share  what 
they  can  to  help  you  deepen  your  thinking  and  under- 
standing. Even  when  the  issue  is  not  one  that  you 
raised,  you  are  gaining  valuable  insights  from  the 
questions  and  responses  of  your  colleagues. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  having  read  this  article,  you 
will  have  gained  an  understanding  of  a form  of 
action  research  you  may  not  have  considered  be- 
fore. Although  this  is  a specific  case  where  class- 
mates came  together  to  collaborate,  there  are  many 
resources  for  forming  such  a group:  SIGs,  JALT 
chapters,  or  local  teachers.  Be  creative  and  enjoy 
learning  in  a community. 
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Semi-scripted  Monologues  in  Team  Teaching 

John  Wiltshier  & Makiko  Honma 
Tago  Junior  High  School,  Sendai,  Miyagi 


As  a Japanese  teacher  of  English  (JTE)  and  an  assistant 
language  teacher  (ALT)  at  a public  junior  high  school, 
we  conducted  a yearlong  action  research  study  with 
four  classes  of  second-year  coed  students  of  mixed 
proficiency.  We  integrated  semi-scripted  listening 
monologues  into  three  "Read  and  Think"  sections  of 
our  class  textbook,  New  Horizons  Book  2 (Asano, 
Shimomura,  & Makino,1993),  in  order  to  (a)  give  the 
students  practice  in  listening  to  spoken  English,  as 
opposed  to  written  English  being  read  aloud,  and  (b) 
make  the  reading  section  of  the  textbook  easier  to 
understand. 

Semi-scripted  monologues  (Geddes  & White,  1978) 
are  speeches  delivered  from  notes  in  order  to  simulate 
real-life  spoken  English.  Somewhere  between  free 
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speech  and  reading  aloud,  they  in- 
clude features  of  natural  speech  such 
as  incomplete  sentences  and  hesi- 
tations. The  notes  the  ALT  used  to  make  the  mono- 
logues were  based  on  the  target  language  in  the  class 
textbook. 

Research  Approach 

We  developed  a three-lesson  approach  to  utilize  the 
monologues.  In  the  first  lesson  the  students  listened  to 
the  monologues;  in  the  second  lesson  they  read  the 
text;  and  in  the  third  the  students  were  required  to 
write  a text  on  a similar  but  distinct  theme.  The  first 
lesson  was  always  team  taught,  but  the  ALT  was  not 
always  present  in  the  second  and  third  lessons. 

While  listening  to  the  monologues  the  students 
completed  a variety  of  tasks  designed  to  challenge  all 
levels  of  students:  listening  for  and  identifying  key 
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nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives;  then  making  simple 
sentences  about  the  monologues  using  these  key- 
words. After  completing  these  tasks,  the  students  would 
then  have  a list  of  keywords  and  a summary  for  each 
monologue. 

Since  our  main  interest  was  in  the  monologue  lis- 
tening lessons,  we  administered  questionnaires  to  the 
students,  videotaped  the  lessons,  and  held  teacher 
discussions  after  the  lessons.  The  questionnaires  asked 
the  students  about  their  feelings  during  the  lesson  and 
whether  or  not  they  could  succeed  in  the  class.  Then 
we  studied  the  videotape  to  observe  the  responses  of 
the  students  and  to  assess  our  own  performance  (For 
the  JTE  this  meant  explanation  of  tasks,  and  for  the 
ALT  it  was  delivery  of  the  semi-scripted  speech).  We 
discussed  how  we  felt  the  students  had  performed  and 
how  difficult  the  semi-scripted  speeches  were. 

Findings 

Results  from  the  questionnaire  showed  that  73%  of 
the  students'responses  expressed  positive  feelings  ( en- 
joyment, interest , useful  good  listening  practice).  A smaller 
percentage,  27%,  expressed  negative  feelings  (not  in- 
teresting; uneasy  atmosphere , frustrating , desire  to  give 
up).  Nearly  60%  of  all  the  students  stated  that  having 
a listening  class  first  did  make  reading  and  under- 
standing the  "Read  and  Think"  sections  easier.  Per- 
haps they  found  it  easier  because  they  had  been 
introduced  to  key  vocabulary  words  and  had  a sum- 
mary of  the  text-based  monologue  before  they  started 
reading  the  text.  This  finding  was  very  encouraging 
and  showed  that  semi-scripted  speeches  by  the  ALT 
can  be  linked  to  the  textbook.  Initially  this  linkage  was 
not  achieved:  We  felt  the  listening  section  was  too 
long,  and  the  JTE's  explanations  were  not  clear  or  the 
tasks  were  too  difficult.  However,  gradually  through 
discussion  we  developed  textbook-based  listening  les- 
sons with  clearly  explained  appropriate  tasks. 

Finding  time  to  sit  down  together  and  discuss  a 
lesson  was  difficult.  Eventually  we  set  aside  a specific 
time  each  week  for  our  discussions,  which  worked 
much  better  than  our  first  attempts  to  find  five  min- 
utes here  or  ten  minutes  there.  We  felt  that  with  more 
time  and  fewer  distractions  we  could  have  done  the 
research  better.  When  a new  idea  did  not  work  it  left 
us  feeling  disappointed  and  sometimes  frustrated. 
However,  this  disppointment  led  to  one  of  our  biggest 
realizations:  simply  that  it  was  essential  to  compro- 
mise on  what  we  wanted  to  do  and  how  fast  we  wanted 
to  do  it.  We  realized  that  not  aiming  to  be  perfect  was 
important  for  us  in  order  to  make  the  research  a 
practical  possibility.  We  felt  that  our  research  raised 
our  critical  awareness  of  our  teaching,  and  we  realized 
that  action  research  as  we  did  it  was  really  just  an 
extension  of  our  teaching  schedules,  especially  the 
evaluation  and  planning  stages. 

Any  change  to  a current  teaching  style  requires 
desire  and  effort  from  both  teachers,  but  we  found  our 
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new  style  beneficial  to  both  students  and  ourselves.  In 
our  case  we  were  teaching  a newly  introduced  text- 
book. Through  action  research  the  JTE  welcomed  the 
chance  to  try  something  a little  different  and  the  ALT 
felt  he  contributed  more  positively  in  the  classroom. 
The  JTE  notes,  however,  that  the  success  or  otherwise 
of  this  kind  of  research  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
two  teachers  involved. 
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Collaborative  Action  Research  for  English  Lan- 
guage Teachers.  Anne  Bums.  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1999.  Pp.  xi  + 259.  ISBN  0-521- 
63895-X. 

Having  just  finished  reading  several  other  books  about 
Action  Research  (AR),  I started  reading  this  book  with 
the  fear  that  it  would  be  a repeat  of  familiar  informa- 
tion. However,  I was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  it  a 
book  that  carves  out  a place  for  itself  in  the  AR  field.  Its 
narrow  focus  on  AR  in  the  specific  field  of  English 
language  teaching,  its  use  of  examples  drawn  from 
actual  classroom  teacher  experiences,  and  its  empha- 
sis on  the  collaborative  aspect  of  the  research  were 
refreshing  and  most  welcome.  While  the  practical 
examples  offered  in  this  book  come  from  the  Austra- 
lian Adult  Migrant  English  Program,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  principles  presented  can  be  applied  to  a wide 
variety  of  settings.  The  author  often  reminds  her 
readers  that  AR  can  benefit  teachers  in  many  ways, 
including  solving  classroom  problems,  promoting 
personal  and  professional  growth,  providing  insights 
upon  which  to  build  sound  curriculum  development, 
and  breaking  down  the  traditional  sense  of  isolation 
felt  by  many  teachers. 

I found  this  book  to  be  wonderfully  balanced — 
offering  background  and  rationale  for  AR  (Chapter  1), 
definitions  and  information  about  the  process  (Chap- 
ter 2),  helps  in  finding  a focus  and  getting  started 
(Chapter  3),  techniques  for  collecting  data  (Chapters 
4 and  5),  techniques  for  analyzing  data  (Chapter  6), 
ideas  concerning  how  to  disseminate  research  results 
(Chapter  7),  and  four  specific  examples  of  collabora- 
tive action  research  projects  in  practice  (Chapter  8).  I 
found  the  organization  of  the  book  to  be  clear  and  easy 
to  follow.  Each  chapter  begins  with  an  introduction 
and  ends  with  a summary.  There  are  also  group  discus- 
sion tasks  which  would  be  very  helpful  for  a group  of 
teachers  studying  this  book  together.  Approximately 
one  quarter  of  the  book  (Chapters  4 and  5)  is  devoted 
to  addressing  in  great  detail  the  issue  of  observational 
techniques  (notes,  diaries/joumals,  audio  and  video 
recordings,  and  diagrams)  and  non-observational  tech- 
niques (interviews  and  discussions,  questionnaires 
and  surveys,  life/career  histories,  and  documents). 
Here,  I found  many  hints  about  how  to  organize  in- 
class  notes,  how  to  produce  a useful  transcript,  and 
how  to  write  a questionnaire. 

Of  all  the  chapters,  I found  "Getting  Started"  the 
most  immediately  useful.  Like  me,  many  other  readers 
may  have  had  good  intentions  about  trying  an  AR 
project  but  have  found  it  difficult  to  start  because  of 
inertia,  lack  of  guidance,  and  feelings  of  inadequacy. 
While  honestly  acknowledging  the  reality  of  such 
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constraints  as  lack  of  time,  lack  of  resources,  lack  of 
research  skills,  and  problems  with  school  organiza- 
tion, the  author  provides  several  step-by-step  plans  to 
help  anyone  who  wants  to  try  AR.  Concerning  per- 
haps the  biggest  problem,  finding  a focus,  the  author 
offers  the  following  possible  starting  points:  affective 
factors,  classroom  groupings,  course  design,  exploit- 
ing materials  and  available  resources,  learning  strate- 
gies, classroom  dynamics,  developing  and  teaching 
specific  skills,  and  assessment. 

Recognizing  also  the  problem  of  how  to  share  results 
of  one's  research,  the  author  devotes  a chapter  to 
providing  solid  help  in  disseminating  research.  The 
methods  include  written  reports,  articles  for  profes- 
sional journals  or  in-house  publications,  individual  and 
group  oral  presentations,  and  visual  displays  such  as 
videos,  photos,  or  posters.  In  the  end,  my  only  regret 
about  this  book  was  that  there  were  not  more  and  longer 
AR  samples  provided.  The  four  cases  presented  (Chapter 
8)  fulfilled  the  author's  purpose  of  offering  several  brief 
examples,  but  they  left  me  wishing  for  more. 

While  reading  this  book,  I was  impressed  again  and 
again  by  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  the  quotations 
from  other  literature.  The  author  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  of  culling  the  very  best  from  a variety  of 
sources  and  integrating  this  material  with  her  own 
ideas.  I got  the  impression  that  even  if  this  were  the 
only  book  I had  read  about  AR,  I would  have  a very 
good  foundation  as  well  as  an  adequate  stock  of 
practical  ideas  to  help  me  start  my  own  project.  At  the 
same  time,  the  well-used  quotes  and  the  excellent 
"Further  Reading"  and  "References"  sections  at  the 
back  of  the  book  are  a great  motivator  to  delve  more 
deeply  into  other  literature  related  to  AR. 

Reviewed  by  Marie  Clapsaddle 
Hokuriku  Gakuin  Junior  College 

Doing  Teacher  Research:  From  Inquiry  to  Under- 
standing. Donald  Freeman.  New  York:  Heinle  & Heinle, 

1998.  258  pp.  2,500  yen.  ISBN  0-8384-7900-6. 

In  the  satirical  sci-fi  series,  The  Hitchhiker's  Guide  to  the 
Galaxy,  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  meaning  of  life  is 
42.  However,  we  never  learn  what  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion is!  Until  the  end  of  time,  that  may  well  remain  a 
puzzle.  . . And  puzzle  is,  happily,  the  very  same 
metaphor  that  Donald  Freeman  uses  for  framing  his 
inquiry  into  teacher  research. 

It's  a good  metaphor  for  teacher  research  precisely 
because  the  pieces  rarely  fit  together.  For  a start,  the 
classroom  teacher's  view  of  research  may  well  rest  on  a 
healthy  bedrock  of  scepticism  towards  outside-expert 
research.  That's  what  theoreticians  do,  in  university 
ivory  towers,  to  gain  promotion  and  get  grants.  That's 
also  what  politicians  use  to  further  their  own  agendas, 
the  sceptic  undoubtedly  chimes  in.  For  another  thing, 
research  by  experts  is  something  that  teachers  don't 
produce,  another  voice  echoes.  Research  has  to  be 
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scientific  and  objective:  As  teachers,  we  simply  don't 
have  time  for  all  that  positivist  mumbo  jumbo. 

Aware  of  this  conventional  divide  between  teaching 
and  research,  Freeman  charts  his  own  journey  of  scep- 
ticism in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  book.  Out  of  this, 
he  evolves  a set  of  five  principles  as  to  why  doing  teacher 
research  is  important.  It's  good  to  see  him  question 
"science"  from  the  teacher's  side  as  he  sets  out  those 
principles.  It's  also  totally  refreshing  to  see  the  argu- 
ment organised  around  questions  of  power  and  partici- 
pation, as  Freeman  asks  who  needs  to  be  responsible  for 
producing  "the  primary  knowledge  on  which  work  in 
classrooms  is  based"  (p.17).  This  book  is  a treasure  for 
those  of  a sceptical  mind,  staff-roomed  on  cynicism, 
and  yet  puzzled  too  by  the  work  that  they  do. 

Sparks  of  doubt  and  moments  of  wonder:  These  are 
the  starting  points.  You  want  your  classes  to  develop, 
but  you're  unsure  at  the  same  time  how  to  do  that  for 
yourself.  You  want  to  explore  this,  but  how?  How  can 
you  design  your  frame  of  inquiry  so  that  it  will  fit  your 
teaching,  benefit  your  learners,  and  foster  principled 
changes  in  what  happens  in  your  classroom?  Freeman 
takes  you  through  a series  of  frames  to  help  you  to  start 
structuring  your  inquiry.  As  you  read  on  through  the 
book,  each  frame  is  fleshed  out  in  more  detail  and 
depth;  these  frames  are  then  recycled  at  different  levels 
of  perception,  action,  and  inquiry,  as  well  as  constantly 
reconnected  to  authentic  accounts  by  practising  teach- 
ers as  they  conduct  their  own  teacher  research. 

Gradually,  the  pieces  begin  to  fit  better,  and  you  find 
a way  to  make  sense  of  what  you  wish  to  research.  Then, 
just  as  you  have  made  sense  of  the  basic  frames  of 
inquiry,  you  are  surprised  by  a different  voice — a whole 
chapter  by  Wagner  Veillard  on  his  experience  of  begin- 
ning teacher  research.  This  proves  to  be  a thoroughly 
elegant  way  both  to  illustrate  the  argument,  as  well  as  to 
foreshadow  other  issues  that  will  come  up  as  you  do 
more  and  more  of  your  own  research.  Indeed,  Freeman 
takes  us  back  to  Veillard  later  in  the  book  to  contextualise 
further  the  process  of  inquiry.  In  this  sense,  Freeman's 
book  is  masterfully  constructed,  but  that's  not  all.  It's 
written  in  a direct  style,  and  remains  visually  lively  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  is  well-researched,  designed  and 
presented,  and  somewhat  different  from  other  books  on 
teacher  research  in  its  form  and  content. 

December  morning 

Patterns  breathed  on  sunlit  glass 

Horizon  changes 

Is  poetry  a valid  form  of  representation  for  teacher 
research  accounts?  Should  the  presentation  of  teacher 
research  follow  conventional  academic  genres?  Or 
should  it  perhaps  experiment  and  attempt  to  create  its 
own?  In  asking  these  questions  of  the  reader,  Freeman 
asks  you  to  explore  pro-actively  how  you  might  best 
construct  and  share  the  fruits  of  your  inquiries  with 
others.  This  question  makes  a great  deal  of  good  sense: 
If  you  have  tried  to  do  teacher  research  and  then 
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represent  it  publicly,  either  in  a presentation  or  in  a 
printed  form,  you  also  will  have  faced  such  a tension. 
That  tension  lies  between  conducting  your  own 
individualised  inquiry,  sharing  the  rich  and  unique 
context  of  your  classroom  teaching,  and  faithfully 
capturing  the  developmental  process  that  you  have 
been  through  with  your  learners.  There  is  no  single 
answer,  but  Freeman  provides  support  through  offer- 
ing plenty  of  exciting  possibilities  to  explore. 

From  moments  of  wonder  to  inquiry,  then  a puzzle 
and  many  questions.  You  focus,  you  inquire.  You  col- 
lect data  and  look  for  patterns.  More  questions?  The 
puzzle  continues,  and  a new  cycle  begins  as  your  hori- 
zons break  free  from  their  own  routines.  You  share  what 
you  have  discovered,  and  explain  how  that  process  of 
inquiry  has  enabled  you  to  learn.  A poem?  A poster?  You 
experiment  further.  These  are  the  pieces  that  Freeman 
asks  you  to  play  with  and  explore.  The  puzzle  is  fascinat- 
ing. The  process  is  principled.  The  inquiry  is  exciting. 
The  only  thing  you  can  do  wrong  is  not  to  start . . . 

Reviewed  by  Andy  Barfield 
University  ofTsukuba 

Action  Research  for  Language  Teachers.  Michael  J. 
Wallace.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1998.  pp.  xii  + 273.  ISBN:  0-521-55535-3. 

This  is  a useful  guide  for  those  new  to  the  field  of 
research  into  classroom  and  other  learning  situations. 
The  cover  tells  us  that  it  can  be  used  "by  teachers  who 
wish  to  develop  their  professional  expertise  by  inves- 
tigating their  own  teaching  in  a systematic  and  orga- 
nized way."  However,  the  frequent  "Personal  Review" 
sections,  with  spaces  for  written  answers,  indicate  that 
the  book  is  intended  for  a teacher  training  course.  It 
may  well  serve  that  purpose  admirably,  and  as  the 
cover  continues  to  tell  us,  might  be  invaluable  for 
trainee  teachers  who  are  obliged  to  produce  a profes- 
sional project  or  dissertation.  However,  only  in  the 
loosest  possible  sense  are  the  contents  of  this  book 
related  to  action  research. 

The  greatest  strength  of  the  book  is  its  justified  claim 
to  be  user  friendly.  It  provides  a clear  account  of  the 
various  approaches  to  research,  and  the  sometimes 
confusing  differences  between  them.  The  bulk  of  the 
book  is  given  over  to  a simple  but  comprehensive  survey 
and  explanation  of  data  collection  methods.  There  is  a 
good  discussion  of  the  possibilities,  advantages,  and 
disadvantages  of  different  types  of  record  keeping,  and 
there  is  brief  guidance  for  formal  field-notes,  logs, 
journals,  diaries,  and  more  informal  personal  accounts. 

Protocol  analysis  is  introduced  very  well.  (He  prefers 
the  term  "verbal  reports.")  The  Personal  Reviews  are 
particularly  useful  here,  and  he  provides  good  reasons 
for  using  such  reports,  one  of  them  being  that  we  can 
no  longer  assume  that  all  knowledge  resides  with 
"experts."  Now,  we  must  accept  that  "the  beliefs, 
attitudes  and  experiential  knowledge  of  both  teachers 
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and  learners  are  also  important  factors  in  the  learning/ 
teaching  equation"  (p.  89).  However,  although  he 
gives  a clear  method  of  initial  organization,  he  deals 
with  the  potential  problems  only  very  briefly. 

Classroom  observation  techniques  are  also  dealt 
with  clearly  but  briefly.  Some  possibilities  for  observa- 
tion and  methods  of  recording  and  commentary  are 
briefly  introduced,  with  some  discussion  of  both  un- 
structured, flexible  analysis,  and  more  structured  ap- 
proaches, with  useful  examples.  Similarly,  the  basic 
issues  related  to  questionnaires  and  interviews  are 
covered  well,  particularly  the  needs  for  questionnaires 
to  be  user  friendly  and  for  interview  schedules  to  be 
realistic.  Strangely,  the  section  on  questionnaires  is 
given  over  to  two  quite  lengthy  and  complex  ex- 
amples, with  little  substantial  discussion.  The  reader 
can  only  conclude  that  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
progress  on  the  basis  of  this  information  alone. 

Indeed,  no  matter  what  method  is  chosen,  this 
introduction  could  only  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
serious  researcher.  It  is  not  necessarily  a failing  for  a 
basic  research  manual  such  as  this  not  to  go  into 
greater  depth.  Certainly,  what  is  lost  in  the  way  of 
depth  is  made  up  by  the  straightforward  way  in  which 
the  basic  issues  are  discussed.  However,  this  overall 
simplicity  seems  to  be  the  author's  main  justification 
for  calling  it  an  action  research  manual.  There  seems  to 
be  no  other  reason  for  such  a title. 

Each  chapter  concludes  with  an  "exemplar  article," 
with  related  questions.  They  are  classics,  and  well 
worth  reading.  However,  although  Wallace  says  that 
they  give  examples  of  "the  kinds  of  interesting  results 
which  an  action  research  approach  can  yield"  (p.  2),  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  them  as  actual  examples  of 
action  research.  All  are  complex  and  thorough  pieces 
of  research,  taking  more  time  and  effort  than  any 
practicing  teacher  could  hope  for. 

Our  understanding  of  action  research  may  have 
changed  over  the  years.  However,  the  fundamental 
cornerstones  must  be  Lewin's  spiral  of  planning , acting , 
evaluation , planning , and  Cohen  and  Manion's  insis- 
tence that  action  research  is  for  a particular  purpose 
and  situation.  Wallace,  however,  sees  the  ultimate  aim 
as  being  "professional  development,"  which  would  be 
fine  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  evaluation  is  treated 
only  as  a possible  research  topic  and  the  problems  of 
application  into  practice  are  not  covered  at  all. 

In  his  first  chapter  (which  is  a good  beginning), 
Wallace  writes  that  "action  research  overlaps  the  areas 
of  professional  development  and  conventional  re- 
search, sometimes  forming  a bridge  between  the  two" 
(p.  18).  And  from  then  on,  the  image  is  conveyed  of 
aspiring  teachers  looking  for  the  holy  grail  of  "profes- 
sional development"  by  means  of  a nice  tidy  piece  of 
conventional  research.  Wallace  does  mention  that 
action  research  can  be  empowering,  but  that  if  it 
becomes  a top-down  requirement  it  turns  into  the 
reverse.  Despite  his  insistence  that  action  research  is 
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not  for  everyone,  this  book  seems  to  be  as  top  down  as 
one  can  get.  Student  teachers  will  read  it  because  they 
have  to.  Researchers  might  find  it  helpful,  but  I'm 
afraid  that  teachers  won't. 

Reviewed  by  Tim  Knowles 
Sophia  University 


Recently  Received 
compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas 
reviewers  are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related 
books  must  test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An 
asterisk  indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indi- 
cates third  and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be 
discarded  after  the  31st  of  December.  Please  contact 
Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison.  Materials  will  be 
held  for  two  weeks  before  being  sent  to  reviewers  and 
when  requested  by  more  than  one  reviewer  will  go  to  the 
reviewer  with  the  most  expertise  in  the  field.  Please  make 
reference  to  qualifications  when  requesting  materials. 
Publishers  should  send  all  materials  for  review,  both  for 
students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for  teachers,  to 
Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Course  Books 

IGallagher,  N.  (1999).  Delta's  key  to  the  TOEFL  test  (text 
includes  practice  tests,  tapescripts).  IL:  Delta  Publishing 
Company. 

IJones,  L.  (1998).  New  Cambridge  advanced  English  (2nd  ed.) 
(student's,  teacher's,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

Littlejohn,  A.,  & Hicks,  D.  (1998).  Cambridge  English  for  schools: 
Book  four  (student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassettes,  work- 
book cassette).  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

O'dell,  F.  (1997).  English  panorama  1:  A course  for  advanced 
learners  (student's,  teacher's,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

O'dell,  F.  (1998).  English  panorama  2:  A course  for  advanced 
learners  (student's,  teacher's,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

JRichards,  J.  (1998).  Changes  intro:  English  for  international 
communication  (student's,  teachers,  workbook,  cassettes). 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Slater,  S.,  & Haines,  S.  (1998).  True  to  life:  Starter  (student's, 
teacher's,  workbook,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

Spratt,  M.,  & Taylor,  L.  (1997).  The  Cambridge  CAE  course 
(student's,  teacher's,  workbook,  cassettes). 

English  for  Business 

IJones,  Leo.  (1998).  Welcome:  English  for  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry  (student's,  teacher's,  cassettes).  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press. 

Jones-Macziola,  S.  (1998).  Further  ahead:  A communication 
course  for  business  English  (student's,  teacher's,  workbook, 
cassette,  workbook  cassette).  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press. 

IMacKenzie,  I.  (1997).  English  for  business  studies:  A course 
for  business  studies  and  economics  students  (student's, 
teacher's,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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Grammar 

IGammidge,  M.  (1998).  Grammar  works  1 (student's, 
teacher's).  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

IGammidge,  M.  (1998).  Grammar  works  2 (student's, 
teacher's).  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

!Obee,  B.  (1998).  Cambridge  first  certificate:  Grammar  and 
usage  (2nd  ed.)  (student's,  teacher's).  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

Listening 

Espeseth,  M.  (1999).  Academic  listening  encounters:  Listen- 
ing, note  taking,  and  discussion:  Content  focus,  human 
behavior  (student's,  teacher's,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

Reading 

IRoberts,  P.  (1999).  Cambridge  first  certificate:  Reading  (2nd 
ed.)  (student's,  teacher's).  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press. 

Supplementary  Materials 

Hancock,  M.  (1998).  Singing  grammar:  Teaching  grammar 
through  songs  (resource  book,  cassette).  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

Obee,  B.  (1999).  The  grammar  activity  book:  A resource  book 
of  grammar  for  young  students.  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

Wallwork,  A.  (1999).  The  book  of  days:  A resource  book  of 
activities  for  special  days  in  the  year  (resource  book,  cas- 
settes). Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Vocabulary 

IRedman,  S.,  & Shaw,  E.  (1999).  Vocabulary  in  use  interme- 
diate: Self-study  reference  and  practice  for  students  of 
North  American  English.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press. 

Writing 

IMacAndrew,  R.,  & Lawday,  C.  (1999).  Cambridge  first  certifi- 
cate: Writing  (2nd  ed.)  (student's,  teacher's).  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press. 
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edited  by  thorn  simmons 

From  the  JALT98  Proceedings 
Editorial  Team 

Dear  Colleagues, 

As  the  coeditors  of  the  JALT98  Proceedings , Focus  on  the 
Classroom:  Interpretations , we  would  like  to  offer  our 
sincere  apologies  to  the  following  authors  for  having 
cut  their  papers  at  the  eleventh  hour: 

Atsuko  Iwa,  "Some  Effects  of  Communication 
Strategy  Training  on  Japanese  Students:  Positive 
Changes  in  Attitude  toward  Communicating" 

Midori  Kataoka,  "First  Language  Models  for  Natu- 
ral Speech  Sound" 

Michael  Redfield,  "Supplying  Massive  Compre- 
hensible Input  through  Eiga  Shosetsuff 

Allison  Witt,  "A  Newspaper  Project  in  the  ESL 

O 

eric: 


Classroom:  A Means  of  Incorporating  Modern 
Technology  and  Teaching  Theory." 

These  authors'  papers  had  been  approved  for  publica- 
tion by  the  coeditors,  and  the  quality  of  the  papers  was 
not  in  question.  We  understand  the  personal  frustration 
and  professional  inconvenience  that  our  actions  caused 
the  authors,  and  we  deeply  regret  this  state  of  affairs. 

Unfortunately,  financial  and  technical  matters  be- 
yond our  control  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  reduce  the 
proceedings  by  a large  number  of  pages.  On  the  finan- 
cial side,  these  cuts  were  made  in  order  to  meet  the 
tight  budget  restrictions  that  we  suddenly  faced  in 
early  September.  On  the  technical  side,  continued 
computer  crashes  and  bugs  left  us  unable  to  rework 
properly  certain  texts  before  the  printer's  deadline. 

We  have  continued  to  work  with  those  authors  who 
wish  to  see  the  publication  of  their  work  by  JALT.  We 
hope  that  this  commitment,  together  with  this  apol- 
ogy, helps  resolve  the  issue. 

Sincerely, 

Andrew  Barfield , Bob  Betts , Joyce  Cunningham , 
Neil  Dunn , Haruko  Katsura,  Kunihiko  Kobayashi, 
Nina  Padden , Neil  Parry , <Sr  Mayumi  Watanabe 
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Eiga  Shosetsu” 
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Errata  in  the  JALT98  Proceedings 

Page  v Naoyuki  Naganum  should  read  Naoyuki 
Naganuma  as  the  author  of  "Diagnostic  Analysis  of 
Motivational  Factors  in  ESL." 
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Page  vi  Sandra  MacKay  should  read  Tonia  McKay  as 
coauthor,  with  Steve  Cornwell,  of  "Measuring 
Writing  Apprehension  in  Japan." 

Page  103  1 . The  gentleman  you  spoke  of  left  her  a big 
fortune  should  read  4.  The  gentleman  you  spoke  of  left 
her  a big  fortune. 

Page  104  5.  of  language  should  read  5.  He  delivered 
a very  impressive  speech , and  6.  He  delivered  a very 
imp  Speech  is  the  primary  form  ressive  speech  should 
read  6.  Speech  is  the  primary  form  of  language. 

Page  110  Fumie  Kato's  affiliation  is  the  University 
of  Sydney,  not  the  University  of  Melbourne. 

Page  247  The  title  to  Appendix  1 in  Cornwell  and 
McKay's  paper,  "Measuring  Writing  Apprehen- 
sion in  Japan,"  should  read  Writing  Apprehension 
Questionnaire  in  English. 

Page  249  The  paper  by  Mackenzie  and  Graves, 
"The  3D  Effect:  Combining  Course  and  Self-As- 
sessment," mentions  Appendix  1,  which,  regretta- 
bly, had  to  be  omitted  to  save  pages;  the  reference 
to  it,  however,  was  not  deleted  from  the  body  of 
the  paper. 

jALT98««m  mm 

Page  v "Diagnostic  Analysis  of  Motivational  Factors  in  ESL" 

&)  Naoyuki  Naganum  IE)  Naoyuki  Naganuma 

Page  vi  "Measuring  Writing  Apprehension  in  Japan" <7)Steve  Cornwell  t <D 

l£)  Sandra  MacKay  IE)  Tonia  McKay 
Page  103 

1£)  " 1 . The  gentleman  you  spoke  of  left  her  a big  fortune" 

IE)  "4.  The  gentleman  you  spoke  of  left  her  a big  fortune" 

Page  104 

1^)  "5.  of  language" 

IE)  "5.  He  delivered  a very  impressive  speech." 

1%)  "6.  He  delivered  a very  imp  Speech  is  the  primary  form  ressive 
speech." 

IE)  "6.  Speech  is  the  primary  form  of  language." 

Page  1 10  Fumie  KatoftcD^Jli^^^i 
1£)  University  of  Melbourne 
IE ) University  of  Sydney 
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1^)  "Measuring  Writing  Apprehension  in  Japan" 

IE)  "Writing  Apprehension  Questionnaire  in  English" 

Page  249  Mackenzieft&t/'Gravesft^D^i^ , 'The  3D  Effect:  Combining 
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JALT  Non-Profit  Organization  Letter  of 
Authentication  ( translation) 

September  7,  1999 
To:  President  of  JALT 

I hereunder  authenticate  the  establishment  of  the 
specified  non-profit  organization  applied  on  April  21, 
1999  based  on  Article  12-1  stipulated  in  the  Law  to 
Promote  Specified  Non-Profit  Activities. 

From:  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Governor 

1.  Japan  Association  for  Language  Teaching 

2.  Gene  van  Troyer 

3.  Urban  Edge  Building,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo 

Certificate  of  Registration  for  Specified  Non-Profit 
Organization 
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Name:  Specified  Non-Profit  Organization 
The  Japan  Association  for  Language  Teaching 

Principal  Office:  Urban  Edge  Bldg.  5F, 1-37-9  Taito,Taito- 
ku,  Tokyo 

Date  of  Establishment:  September  8th,  1999 
Purposes  of  the  Organization:  The  purposes  of  JALT  are 
to  foster  research,  hold  conferences,  issue  publica- 
tions, cooperate  with  related  professional  organiza- 
tions, and  carry  on  other  activities  for  those  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  language  teaching  and  learn- 
ing in  Japan  and  contribute  to  the  development  of 
activities  in  language  teaching  and  learning,  social 
education  and  international  cooperation.  To  achieve 
the  purposes  above  mentioned,  JALT  undertakes  the 
following  specified  nonprofit  activities: 

(1)  Promotion  of  social  education 

(2)  Promotion  of  culture,  the  arts 

(3)  International  cooperation 

(4)  Administration  of  organizations  that  engage  in  the 
activities  and/or  provision  of  liaison,  advice,  or 
assistance  in  connection  with  the  above  activities 

Officers: 

Director  : Gene  van  Troyer 
Director : Brendan  Lyons 
Director : David  McMurray 
Director  : Richard  Marshall 
Director  : Joyce  Cunningham 
Director  : Mark  Zeid 
Director  : Thomas  Simmons 

Net  Assets  : 6,361,549  yen 

September  20,1999 

Kosaka  Kazuhisa 

Certificate  Officer,  Taito  Branch, 

Tokyo  Legal  Affairs  Office 

More  Space  and  Budget  Constraints 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  Special  Issue  and  budget 
limitations,  the  Chapter  Reports  column  will  not 
appear  this  month,  but  its  reports  will  appear  in  the 
following  month. 


Did  you  know 

JALT  offers  research  grants? 
For  details, 
contact  the  JALT  Central  Office. 


o '> 


edited  by  david  dycus  & kinugawa  takao 

Contributors  to  the  Bulletin  Board  are  requested  by  the 
column  editor  to  submit  announcements  written  in  a 
paragraph  format  and  not  in  abbreviated  or  outline 
form. 


Final  Call  for  Papers  and  Call  for  Participation: 
JALTCALL2000  Conference — The  annual  national 
conference  of  the  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learn- 
ing (CALL)  SIG,  JALTCALL2000:  "Directions  and 
Debates  at  the  New  Millennium,"  will  be  held  at 
Tokyo  University  of  Technology  from  June  9 to  12, 
2000.  The  deadline  for  (online)  papers  is  January  15, 
2000.  All  members  and  nonmembers  are  welcome. 
All  levels  of  computer  skill  are  catered  to.  Both 
English  and  Japanese  sessions  are  planned.  The  main 
event  is  from  June  10  to  11  (Sat/Sun)  with  extra 
activities  planned  for  June  9 (Fri)  and  June  12  (Mon). 
Hands-on  sessions,  practical  tips,  theoretical  debate, 
excellent  networking,  and  CALL  materials  on  show — 
all  at  a beautiful  campus  and  Japan's  most  state-of- 
the-art  facility.  For  more  details  in  both  English  and 
Japanese,  see  website:  http://jaltcall.org/conferences/ 
call2000/. 

JALTCALL2000  Conference—  3 > fcf  a - 
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Call  for  Participation:  JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini-Con- 
ference— The  Tokyo  area  chapters  are  jointly  spon- 
soring a one-day  conference  on  Sunday,  December 
5,  1999,  at  Komazawa  University  from  9:30-17:00. 
Its  theme  is  "Classroom  Practice:  Forging  New  Direc- 
tions." The  Junior  and  Senior  High  SIG  and  the 
Teaching  Children  SIG  will  host  the  Featured  Series 
Presentations  on  Reading,  with  both  teacher  and 
publisher  sessions  about  teaching  reading.  Visit  the 
website  at  http://home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/tmmc  or 
contact  the  program  chair  (contact  information  be- 
low) for  details.  Contact:  David  Brooks;  t/f:  042-335- 
8049;  dbrooks@planetall.com. 

JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini-Conference— 
1999¥l2H5B  (B)  lClJiR^tCT9:30-17:00^ >7  7 U 
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Call  for  Papers:  CAJ  Annual  Conference  in  Tokyo — 
The  Communication  Association  of  Japan  (CAJ)  will 
hold  its  annual  conference  on  June  16-18,  2000,  at 
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Nihon  University,  Tokyo,  Japan.  Proposals  for  pa- 
pers, mini-symposiums,  and  workshops  are  wel- 
come on  the  conference  theme  of  "Communication, 
Teaching,  and  Research  for  a Global  Society"  and  for 
all  areas  involving  communication  and  foreign  lan- 
guage teaching.  The  deadline  for  proposals  is  Janu- 
ary 15, 2000.  For  details  about  the  deadline,  proposal 
format,  or  for  more  information  about  the  confer- 
ence and  CAJ,  contact  Takehide  Kawashima;  Dept, 
of  English,  College  of  Humanities  & Sciences,  Nihon 
University,  33-25-40  Sakurajosui,  Setagaya-ku,  To- 
kyo, Japan  156-0045;  t:  81-3-5317-9707;  f:  81-3- 
5317-9336. 

CAJ  Annual  Conference  in  Tokyo — The  Communication 
Association  of  Japan  (CAJ) (i 2000^6^1 16-18  B 12  B 
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Call  for  Papers:  FLEAT TV  Conference  in  Kobe — The 
4th  International  Conference  on  Foreign  Language 
Education  and  Technology  (FLEAT  IV)  will  be  held  at 
the  Kobe  Bay  Sheraton  Hotel,  Ashigei  Rokko  Island 
College,  and  Rokko  Island  Center  (RIC),  Kobe,  Japan, 
from  July  29  to  August  1,  2000.  The  theme  is  "Lan- 
guage Learning  and  Multimedia:  Bridging  Humanity 
and  Technology." 

FLEAT  IV  is  currently  inviting  proposals  for  papers 
for  oral  or  poster  sessions.  Presentations  are  to  be  in 
either  English  or  Japanese.  Presentation  time  is  30 
minutes  for  an  oral  session,  including  10  minutes  of 
discussion,  and  2 hours  for  a poster  session.  Those 
interested  should  send  an  abstract  in  English  (not 
Japanese)  of  about  500  words.  Abstracts  should  be 
sent  via  email  to  fleatproposal@kuins.ac.jp. 

Accompanying  the  abstract,  include  the  following 
information:  a)  presenter's  name:  surname,  first 
name,  middle  initial  (if  any);  b)  presenter's  affilia- 
tion; c)  title  of  the  presentation;  d)  presenter's  email 
address;  e)  presenter's  postal  address;  f)  presenter's 
telephone  and  fax  numbers;  g)  coauthor's  name(s) 
(if  any);  h)  coauthor's  affiliations;  i)  coauthor's  title(s); 

j)  language  of  the  presentation:  English  or  Japanese; 

k)  type  of  presentation:  oral  or  poster;  1)  presentation 
title  (repeated). 

All  proposals  must  be  received  by  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 20,  2000.  Further  conference  details  will  be 
available  at  http://www.hll.kutc.kansai-u.ac. jp:8000/ 
fleat4.html.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  corre- 
spondence will  be  via  email.  For  inquiries,  contact 
Jun  Arimoto,  Vice  Secretariat  of  FLEAT  IV; 
fleatQ&  A@kuins.ac.jp. 

FLEAT  IV  Conference  in  Kobe — 54©| J o 
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The  Language  Teacher  Staff  Recruitment — The  Lan- 
guage Teacher  needs  English  language  proofreaders 
immediately.  Qualified  applicants  will  be  JALT  mem- 
bers with  language  teaching  experience,  Japanese 
residency,  a fax,  email,  and  a computer  that  can 
process  Macintosh  files.  The  position  will  require 
several  hours  of  concentrated  work  every  month, 
listserv  subscription,  and  occasional  online  and  face- 
to-face  meetings.  If  more  qualified  candidates  apply 
than  we  can  accept,  we  will  consider  them  in  order 
as  further  vacancies  appear.  The  supervised  appren- 
tice program  of  The  Language  Teacher  trains  proof- 
readers in  TLT  style,  format,  and  operations. 
Apprentices  begin  by  shadowing  experienced  proof- 
readers, rotating  from  section  to  section  of  the  maga- 
zine until  they  become  familiar  with  TLTs  operations 
as  a whole.  They  then  assume  proofreading  tasks 
themselves.  Consequently,  when  annual  or  occa- 
sional staff  vacancies  arise,  the  best  qualified  candi- 
dates tend  to  come  from  current  staff,  and  the  result 
is  often  a succession  of  vacancies  filled  and  created  in 
turn.  As  a rule,  TLT  recruits  publicly  for  proofreaders 
and  translators  only,  giving  senior  proofreaders  and 
translators  first  priority  as  other  staff  positions  be- 
come vacant.  Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and 
cover  letter  to  William  Acton;  JALT  Publications 
Board  Chair;  Nagaikegami  6410-1,  Hirako-cho, 
Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488-08  72; 
i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp. 
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A BEGINNING  CONVERSATION  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  FOR 
SENIOR  HIGH,  COLLEGE,  AND  ADULT  AGES  IN  JAPAN. 


Motivation  and  its  companion,  the  Charts  and  Illus- 
trations book,  are  the  newly  revised  edition  of  the 
Modern  English  series,  corresponding  to  Books  1-3 
of  Cycle  One. 

In  this  edition... 

Speaking  practice  has  been  lightened,  listening-oriented  practice 
expanded,  the  language  updated,  and  a wider  variety  of  activities 
is  available. 

Characteristics  of  Motivation  bring  to 
your  classroom: 

• A wealth  of  communicative  interaction 

• Systematic  development  of  accurate  hearing  at  the  sentence 
level  — to  build  confidence  for  speaking 

• A carefully  planned  curriculum 

9 Controlled  and  freer  speaking  practice  in  each  lesson 


Student  textbook @ ¥1,300 

Charts  & Illustrations ¥1,000 


f AvailabSI^ 
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by 

Stephen  A.  Templin  & Timothy  C.  Guile 


Dream  Quest  raises  Japanese  student’s  self-efficacy  in  speaking,  writ- 
ing, listening  to,  and  reading  English.  Dream  Quest  covers  a variety  of 
tasks,  functions,  and  topics  in  the  4 skills.  Lessons  include  activities  on 
pronunciation,  vocabulary,  syntax,  discourse,  culture,  and  society. 


D Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of : 


Name:  (mt/ms) School/Company 

Address:  CD  Home  CD  Wo  rk 


TEL 


seido  language  institute 


© i-6  Funado-cho,  Ashiya-shi,  Hyogo  659-0093,  Japan 

ERIC 


FAX. 0797-31 -3448 

TEL.  0797-31-3452 


Dec.  1999 
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SIG  News 


Special  Interest  Group 
News  • 

edited  by  robert  long 

Interested  in  learning  more  about  your  SIG(s)?  Please  feel 
free  to  contact  the  coordinators  listed  after  this  column. 

4 LT<±, 

Take  note  that  two  new  SIGS  are  now  being  formed. 
Pragmatics  is  now  being  organized  by  Sayoko 
Yamashita.  This  SIG  will  be  of  interest  to  many  people 
ranging  from  those  who  need  to  know  about  ABC's  of 
Pragmatics,  all  the  way  to  those  who  are  actively 
involved  in  research  and  are  looking  for  a means  of 
networking  with  other  professionals.  Their  unique  24- 
page  newsletter  Pragmatic  Matters,  which  is  completely 
bilingual,  contains  feature  articles,  interviews  with 
leaders  in  the  pragmatics  field,  and  much  more.  If  you 
are  interested  in  joining  please  contact  either  Sayoko 
Yamashita  (SayokoY@aol.com)  or  the  contact  mem- 
bership co-chairs  Yuri  Kite  or  Eaton  Churchill. 

Thom  Simmons  is  the  coordinator  for  Applied  Lin- 
guistics (ALSIG),  which  has  already  sent  out  its  first 
newsletter.  ALSIG  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
theory,  research,  and  their  applications  in  language 
education  and  learning;  areas  include  language  acqui- 
sition, cognitive  linguistics,  critical  linguistics, 
neurolinguistics,  discourse  analysis,  conversation 
analysis,  corpus  linguistics,  psycholinguistics, 
sociolinguistics,  ethnographies  among  others. 

Regular  Announcements 

Bilingualism  SIG — Are  there  two  languages  in  your 
life?  Are  you  raising  or  teaching  bilingual  children? 
The  Bilingualism  SIG's  newsletter,  Bilingual  Japan, 
addresses  a variety  of  topics  concerning  bilingualism 
and  biculturalism  in  Japan.  To  receive  Bilingual  Ja- 
pan, or  for  more  information  about  the  other  activi- 
ties and  publications  of  the  Bilingualism  SIG,  please 
contact  Peter  Gray. 

B-siGWjftLWHJK&  r&MM&lCitmft]  5-tt^rLv^yr 
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CUE — Deadline  for  papers  for  the  CUE  miniconference 
on  Content  and  Language  Education:  "Looking  at 
the  Future"  is  February  29,  2000.  For  submission 
guidlines,  see  the  website  www.wild-e.org/cue/con- 
ferences/content.html  or  contact  the  CUE  program 
chair  Eamon  McCafferty  (eamon@gol.com).  Also, 
there  is  an  ongoing  Call  for  Submissions  for  ON  CUE: 
the  journal  of  the  CUE  SIG.  APA  referenced  articles 
are  welcomed  with  a focus  on  language  education 
and  related  issues  at  tertiary  level  of  up  to  2,000 
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words.  We  also  desire  articles  about  classroom  appli- 
cations, techniques  and  lesson  plans  as  well  as  re- 
views of  books,  textbooks,  videos,  presentations/ 
workshops,  TV  shows,  and  films.  Articles  that  in- 
clude desciptions  of  websites,  or  of  opinions  are  also 
possible.  If  you  have  an  idea  or  a specific  proposal, 
don't  be  afraid  to  contact  us. 

GALE — GALE,  thanks  to  your  support,  was  approved 
as  an  affiliate  SIG  of  JALT  at  the  JALT99  Conference 
in  Maebashi.  We  are  now  busy  planning  an  over- 
night retreat  late  next  spring  in  southern  Honshu. 
For  information  and/or  to  present  at  the  retreat, 
please  contact  Cheryl  Martens  cmartens@z. hkg.ac.jp, 
w tel  082-820-3767. 
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Teaching  Children — The  Teaching  Children  SIG  and 
the  Junior  & Senior  High  SIG  are  co-hosting  the 
Featured  Series  Presentations  on  Reading  at  the  JALT 
Tokyo  Metro  Mini-Conference  on  Sunday,  December 
5,  1999  at  Komazawa  University  from  9:30-17:00.  TC 
members  will  make  a series  of  presentations  on  read- 
ing and  publishers  will  make  presentations  on  readers. 
Come  and  join  us  in  Tokyo  at  the  last  conference  of 
this  century!  The  theme  of  the  January  issue  of  the  TLC 
Newsletter  is  "Extending  the  Classroom." 

Teacher  Education — Teacher  Education  and  Learner 
Development  SIGs  will  be  jointly  organizing  two 
weekend  retreats  in  February  and  March,  2000.  The 
themes  will  be  Collaborative  Action  Research  and 
Teacher/Learner  Autonomy.  If  you  would  like  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  Lois  Scott-Conley 
at  lois.scott-conley@sit.edu,  or  at  work  042-796-1145, 
ext.  214. 

Video — Video  SIG  seeks  proposals  for  participation  in 
a forum,  "Video  for  a New  Millennium,"  to  be  held 
at  JALT2000.  Contact  Donna  Tatsuki:  tatsuki 
@kobeuc.ac.jp;  fax  0798-51-1988,  by  Dec.  20. 

To  SIG  Coordinators:  please  send  your  announcements 
by  email,  long@dhs.kyutech.ac.jp  or  by  fax:  093-884- 
3447.  Thank  you. 

SIG  Contact  Information 

Bilingualism — Peter  Gray;  t/f:  01 1-897-989 1(h); 

pag@sapporo.email.ne.jp 
Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning — Bryn 
Holmes;  t:  05617-3-2111  ext  26306(w);  f:  05617-5- 
271  l(w);  holmes@nucba.ac.jp 
College  and  University  Educators — Alan  Mackenzie; 

t/f:  03-375 7-7008(h);  asm@typhoon.co.jp 
Global  Issues  in  Language  Education — Kip  A.  Cates; 

t/f:  0857-28-2428(h);  kcates@fed.tottori-u.ac.jp 
Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Haruhara 
Kenichiro;  t:  03-3694-9348(h);  f:  03-3694-3397(h); 
BXA02040@niftyserve.or.jp 
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SIG  Contacts/Chapter  Meetings 


Nishitani  Mari;  t:  042-580-8525(w);  f:  042-580- 
9001(w);  mari@econ.hit-u.ac.jp 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School — Barry  Mateer; 

t:  044-933-8588(h);  barrym@gol.com 
Learner  Development — Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20- 
4788(w);  f:  0985-20-4807(w); 
hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.  ac.  j p 
Material  Writers— -James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41-9576(w); 

swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp 
Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in 
Education — Edward  Haig;  f:  052-805-3875  (w); 
haig@nagoya-wu.ac.  jp 

Teaching  Children — Aleda  Krause;  t:  048-776-0392; 
f:  048-776-7952;  aleda@gol.com  (English); 
elnishi@gol.com  (Japanese) 

Teacher  Education — Neil  Cowie;  t/f:  048-853- 
4566(h);  cowie@crisscross.com 
Testing  and  Evaluation — Leo  Yoffe;  t/f:  027-233- 
8696(h);  lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp 
Video— Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99-5127(h); 
walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp 

Affiliate  SIGs 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — Charles  Jannuzi; 

t/f:  07 76-27-7 102(h);  jannuzi@ThePentgon.com 
Other  Language  Educators — Rudolf  Reinelt; 

t/f:  089-927-6293(h);  reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp 
Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education — Cheiron 
McMahill;  t:  81-270-65-8511  (w)  f:  81-270-65-9538 
(w)  cheiron@gpwu.ac.jp 


Chapter  Meetings 

edited  by  tom  memer 

Fukuoka — (Dec)  The  State  of  the  Art  in  Vocabulary 
Teaching  and  Learning  by  David  Begler,  Temple 
University  Japan.  The  presenter  will  give  a brief  review 
of  the  history  of  teaching  vocabulary  and  how  it 
relates  to  second  language  acquisition.  An  overview  of 
the  state  of  the  art  in  vocabulary  theory  and  research 
will  then  be  presented  together  with  practical  applica- 
tions to  classroom  techniques  and  materials.  Sunday, 
December  12,1 4:00-1 7:00;  Aso  Foreign  Language  Travel 
College;  one-day  members  ¥1,000. 

(Jan)  Book  Fair  2000.  The  largest  display  of  ELT 
material  of  its  kind  in  Kyushu.  Along  with  Aleda 
Krause  as  plenary  speaker,  English  and  Japanese 
presentations  by  authors  and  representatives  of 
Japan's  top  ELT  publishers  and  book  sellers.  Sunday, 
January  30,  2000;  10:00-17:00;  Kyushu  Bldg.  9F 
(Hakataeki-minami  1-8-31,  Hakata-ku,  Fukuoka;  t:092- 
461-1112);  free  to  all. 

Hamamatsu — Approaches  to  Learner  Autonomy  by 
Jill  Robbins,  Kwansei  Gakuin  University.  The  pre- 
senter will  share  successful  strategies  to  foster  learner 
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autonomy  among  Japanese  students  and  views  of 
learner  and  teacher  roles  described  by  teachers 
through  structured  interviews.  Officer  elections,  then 
a party  at  Amigos  with  the  Irish  Band  will  follow  the 
presentation.  Sunday,  Decembers,  13:00-16:00; place 
T.B.A.  (contact  Peter  Balderston  or  Brendon  Lyons  for 
details);  one-day  members  ¥1,000. 

Hiroshima — Year-end  Party  to  be  held  at  Jacasse  Ital- 
ian restaurant  in  Pacela.  Please  come  and  join  us  for 
a fun  dinner  party!  For  more  information  contact  J.J. 
Walsh.  Sunday,  December  5,  19:00-21:00.  Please  note 
Hiroshima  JALT Bookfair  to  be  held  on  January  23,  2000 
at  Hiroshima  College  of  Foreign  Languages  (contact 
Mark  Zeid  for  details). 

Hokkaido — (Dec)  Bonenkai  Party  and  Officer  Elec- 
tions. Celebrate  the  end  of  the  year  with  a delicious 
potluck  lunch  party,  elect  new  officers,  and  socialize 
a bit  with  other  teachers.  JALT  will  provide  the  liquid 
refreshments.  Sunday,  December  5,  13:00-16:00;  HIS 
International  School  (5  minutes  from  Sumikawa  Sta- 
tion); one-day  members  ¥2,000. 

(Jan)  Using  Videos  to  Motivate  EFL  Students:  A 
Genre-based  Approach  by  Damian  Lucantonio,  Josai 
International  University.  Learn  how  to  motivate  ELT 
learners  by  preparing  high  interest  video  materials 
(especially  movies)  and  identify  student  needs 
through  applied  genre  theory.  Sunday,  January  30, 
13:00-16:00;  HIS  International  School;  1-55,  5-jo,  19- 
chome,  Hiragishi  (5  mins  from  Sumikawa  Station);  one- 
day  members  ¥1,000. 

Ibaraki — The  Ibaraki  Chapter  will  be  holding  a materials 
preparation  seminar  for  members  of  Thai  TESOL  in 
Tsuchiura,  Ibaraki  Prefecture  on  Sunday,  December 
12th  from  2 p.m.  Chapter  members  and  interested 
participants  are  encouraged  to  bring  their  materials 
and  ideas  for  material  development  to  the  meeting. 
The  style  of  the  meeting  will  be  that  of  a workshop 
featuring,  for  example,  the  recording  of  companion 
tapes  for  readers  and  the  development  of  WEB  pages 
for  teacher  and  student  use.  Time  and  location  will 
be  announced  in  the  chapter  newsletter.  Chapter 
business  meeting  and  social  activity  to  follow. 

Kagoshima — Although  there  are  no  meetings  sched- 
uled for  December,  please  note  the  Fukuoka  JALT 
Book  Fair  to  be  held  on  Sunday,  January  30,  2000 
(10:00-17:00). 

Kitakyushu — (Dec)  Stepping  Out:  Devising  Interac- 
tive Gambits  for  your  Classroom  by  Robert  Long, 
Kyushu  Institute  of  Technology.  This  workshop  will 
review  a communicative  approach  by  Robert  DiPietro 
that  focuses  on  developing  interactive  competency 
through  a repertory  of  realistic  scenarios,  or  gambits. 
These  classroom  activities  motivate  students  to  con- 
verse purposefully  with  others  by  casting  them  in 
roles  based  on  real  life.  Executive  Committee  Officer 
elections  will  also  be  held  at  this  meeting.  Saturday, 
December  11,  19:00-21:00;  Kitakyushu  International 
Conference  Center,  room  31;  one-day  members  ¥500. 
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Gan)  Goal  Orientations  in  College  Students  Learn- 
ing EFL  by  Neil  McClelland.  In  an  attempt  to  better 
understand  his  own  students,  the  speaker  surveyed 
150  sophomore  EFL  learners  about  their  perceptions 
of  the  usefulness  of  learning  English.  The  orienta- 
tions that  emerged  coincide  with  the  findings  from 
research  in  other  EFL  contexts  and  emphasize  the 
importance  of  intrinsic  factors  to  the  analysis  of 
motivation  in  foreign  language  learning.  Executive 
Committee  Officer  elections  will  also  be  held  at  this 
meeting.  Saturday , December  11,  19:00-21:00; 
Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Center,  room  31; 
one-day  members  ¥500. 

Nagasaki— Beginnings  of  English  Education  in  fa- 
pan  by  Brian  Burke-Gaffney,  coeditor  of  Crossroads. 
Our  presenter  will  be  explaining  about  the  begin- 
nings of  English  education  in  Japan,  a theme  which 
will  give  us  all  a chance  to  pause  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  reflect.  After  due  reflection,  we  hope  to  have  a 
year-end  chapter  party — all  are  welcome.  Saturday, 
December  18, 18:00-21:00;  Place:  T.BA.;  one-day  mem- 
bers ¥1,000,  students  ¥500. 

Nagoya — Introducing  Self-talk  and  Visualization  to 
Language  Learners  by  Takasu  Mie,  Nanzan  Univer- 
sity. The  presenter  will  introduce  activities  that  teach- 
ers can  use  to  get  students  to  try  out  self-talk  in  their 
target  language  to  improve  their  fluency  and  give 
them  a lot  of  safe  practice  outside  the  classroom. 
Several  visualization  techniques  will  also  be  intro- 
duced to  help  students  become  more  motivated  and 
keep  their  goals  in  mind.  Sunday,  12th  December, 
13:30-16:00;  Nagoya  International  Centre  3rd  floor 
Lecture  room  2. 

Nara — There  will  be  an  end  of  year  potluck  party.  All 
chapter  members  as  well  as  those  interested  in  our 
meetings  are  welcome  to  join.  Please  bring  some- 
thing to  eat.  The  party  will  be  preceded  by  a short 
meeting  to  discuss  plans  for  next  year's  programs. 
We  hope  that  many  of  you  are  able  to  join  us.  Sunday, 
December  19,  14:00-17:00;  Tezukayama  College 
(Gakuenmae  Station);  free  to  all. 

Niigata — Chapter  Business  Meeting/Informal 
Roundtable  Discussion.  In  addition  to  discussing  the 
direction  of  the  chapter,  this  "teacher-to-teacher" 
session  will  be  an  opportunity  to  swap  ideas  on 
teaching,  how  we  can  continue  to  improve  as  teach- 
ers, and  what  unique  challenges  (and  solutions)  we 
have  come  up  with  in  our  own  classrooms  in  '99.  For 
those  who  can  stay,  the  follow-up  session  will  be  a 
potluck,  so  please  bring  along  a friend  and  a plate  of 
your  best  cooking  or  favorite  store-bought  dish. 
Tuesday,  December  12,  16:00-18:00;  West  Park  Com- 
munications, Funakoshi  957-6  Gosen;  free  for  all 
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Omiya — (Dec)  My  Share  for  Young  Learners  by  vari- 
ous members.  Do  you  teach  young  people?  Come  to 
this  series  of  short  presentations  by  experienced 
teachers  of  children  for  practical,  new  ideas  you  can 
use  right  away!  Stick  around  and  help  decide  what 
will  happen  in  Omiya  in  the  year  2000.  Then  cel- 
ebrate the  last  meeting  of  the  millennium  with  a 
wine  and  cheese  party.  Sunday,  December  12,  14:00- 
1 7:00;  Omiya  Jack  Bldg.,  6F  (t:  048-647-001 1 );  one-day 
members  ¥1,000. 
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Gan)  Writing  Workshop  by  Neil  Cowie,  Saitama 
University  and  Ethel  Ogane,  Tokyo  International 
University.  Chapter  members  will  lead  a hands-on 
workshop  on  approaches  to  teaching  writing — in- 
cluding both  process  and  product.  They  will  share 
ideas  on  giving  feedback  to  students — what  to  focus 
on  and  how  to  give  responses  to  increase  motivation. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  to  share  your 
own  experiences,  look  at  examples  of  student  writ- 
ing, and  try  out  teaching  techniques.  Both  present- 
ers are  university  instructors,  but  their  ideas  should 
be  useful  with  other  groups  of  students  too.  Sunday 
January  16,  14:00-17:00;  Omiya  Jack  (near  Omiya  JR 
station,  west  exit);  one-day  members  ¥1000. 

Osaka — (Dec)  Souvenirs  from  JALT99  by  Jack  Yohay, 
Seifu  Gakuen  and  others  who  attended.  Topics  will 
include  exploratory  practice,  mutual  peer  supervi- 
sion, a pronunciation  curriculum,  the  challenge  to 
care,  and  stratagems  for  keeping  conversations  alive 
and  focused.  Election  of  chapter  officers  for  2000 
and  a bonenkai  will  follow.  Sunday,  Decembers,  14:00- 
16:30  (bonenkai  17:00-,  price  unknown  yet);  YMCA 
Wexle,  8F  Bldg.  #2  (Ni-bangai),  ORC  200,  Benten-cho ; 
one-day  members  1,000  yen. 

Gan)  A Drama  Method  for  Teaching  EFL  by  Marc 
Sheffner,  Theo  Steckler,  and  Ian  Franklyn,  The 
DramaWorks.  The  "Star  Taxi"  method  has  been  used 
successfully  in  colleges,  companies,  and  other  set- 
tings. Sunday,  January  16,  14:00-16:30;  YMCA  Wexle, 
8F  Bldg.  #2  (Ni-bangai),  ORC  200,  Benten-cho ; one-day 
members  ¥1,000. 

Sendai — This  meeting  will  consist  of  short  presenta- 
tions by  local  members,  along  with  our  annual 
meeting,  to  be  followed  by  a year-end  party.  Don't 
miss  it!!  Saturday,  December  11,  13:30-16:00  (party 
afterwards);  Seinen  Bunka  Center  (above  Asahigaoka 
subway  station). 

Tokyo — Gan)  Use  of  LI  in  EFL  Teacher  Discourse  by 
Hosoda  Yuri,  Dokkyo  University.  Language  teachers' 
use  of  students'  native  language  (LI)  is  often  viewed 
negatively  by  teachers  themselves.  However,  in  fact, 
teachers'  occasional  use  of  students'  LI  may  have 
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some  positive  effects.  This  presentation  analyzes  an 
EFL  teacher's  use  of  the  sudents'  LI.  The  data  show 
that  the  teacher's  use  of  students'  LI  not  only  per- 
formed a number  of  social  functions  but  also  simul- 
taneously played  an  important  interactional  role. 
Saturday,  January  22,  12:00-17:00;  Sophia  University, 
Room  9-252;  one-day  members  ¥1,000. 

Toyohashi — CALL  Classroom:  Theory  into  Practice 
and  Critical  Issues  by  Nozawa  Kazunori,  Ritsumeikan 
University  Biwako  Kusatsu  Campus  (BKC).  Com- 
puter Assisted  Language  Learning  (CALL)  in  Japan 
has  yet  to  be  fully  embraced.  The  presenter  will 
report  on  Rits  BKC  CALL  as  the  essential  part  of 
English  as  a foreign  language  at  the  Faculties  of 
Economics  and  Business  Administration,  including 
a pedagogical  framework,  web-based  programs,  and 
results  from  2 years  of  use.  Sunday,  December  19, 
13:30-16:00;  Aichi  University,  Building  No.  5;  one-day 
members  ¥1,000. 

Yamagata — Intercultural  Communication  and  Re- 
lationships to  Well-being  by  Chrystabel  Butler.  This 
will  be  a preliminary  report  on  an  ongoing  investiga- 
tion into  intercultural  concepts  of  body,  health,  and 
identity.  The  study  takes  a reciprocal  perspective,  in 
looking  at  how  culture  affects  relationships  to  the 
body,  and  how  those  relationships  to  the  body  then 
create  the  kind  of  health  care  system  that  partici- 
pants in  that  culture  perceive  as  a "caring"  relation- 
ship to  their  body.  Sunday,  December  5,13:30-16:00; 
Yamagata  Kajo-Kominkan;  one-day  members  ¥700. 

Yokohama — Language  Hungry : Active  Learning  for 
English-Starved  Students  by  Scott  Bronner.  Ways  to 
get  learners  listening  to  and  using  English  through- 
out the  week,  not  just  before  class,  will  be  presented. 
Numerous  examples  and  ideas  (based  on  research  by 
Tim  Murphey,  Nanzan  U.)  for  getting  students  to  be 
active  learners  and  to  build  up  self-esteem  will  be 
presented,  with  variations  on  activities  developed  by 
the  presenter.  Sunday,  December  12,  14:00-16:30; 
Gino  Bunka  Kaikan,  6F;  one-day  members  ¥1,000. 

Chapter  Contacts 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  informa- 
tion can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters 
wishing  to  make  alterations  to  their  listed  contact-per- 
son should  send  all  information  to  the  editor:  Tom 
Merner;  t/f:  045-822-6623;  tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp 

Akita:  Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1562; 
takeshis@mail.edinet.ne.jp 

Chiba:  Bradley  Moore;  bmoore@jiu.ac.jp 

Fukui:  Maurice  L.  Splichal;  t/f:  0776-66-6833; 
maurice@fukui-nct.ac.jp 

Fukuoka:  Kevin  O'Leary;  t:  0942-32-0101;  f:  0942-22- 
2221;  oleary@oleary.net;  http://kyushu.com/jalt/ 
events.html 

Gunma:  Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984; 
jklw-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp 
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Hamamatsu:  Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649; 
bren@gol.com 

Himeji:  William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-5711; 
balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp 

Hiroshima:  Joy  Jarman-Walsh;  t:082-878-9931; 

jjarman@pent.yasuda-u.ac.jp 
Hokkaido:  Ken  Hartmann;  t/f:  011-584-7588; 
rm6k-htmn@asahi-net.or.jp;  www2.crosswinds.net/ 
-hyrejalthokkaido/JALTPage/ 

Ibaraki:  Neil  Dunn;  t:  029-254-6230; 

ndunn@call09.hum.ibaraki.ac.jp 
Iwate:  Suzuki  Izumi;  t/f:  0196-35-6416; 
mfp@nnettown  .or.jp 

Kagawa:  Alex  MacGregor;  t/f:  087  851-3902; 
canstay@niji.or.jp 

Kagoshima:  Sophia  Shang;  t:  0995-43-1111;  f:  0995-43- 
1114  ; shang@kwc-u.ac.jp 

Kanazawa:  Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6140  (w),  229-5608 
(h);  holden@nsknet.or.jp;  www.jaist.ac.jp/~mark/ 
jalt.html 

Kitakyushu:  Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-1611  (w); 
592-2883  (h);  carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp; 
www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/ 

Kobe:  Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068; 

CXK05226@niftyserve.or.jp 
Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter):  Andrew  Shaffer; 

t:  096-339-1952;  andmirs@try-net.or.jp 
Kyoto:  Ishikawa  Katsumi;  t:  075-581-3422;  f:  593-6988 
vivid@mbox.kyoto-inet.or.jp 
Matsuyama:  Robert  Oettel;  t:  089-941-4136;  f:  089- 
931-4973;  oettel@shinonome.ac.jp 
Miyazaki:  Mike  Guest;  t:  0985-85-5369; 

michael@postl  .miyazaki-med.ac.jp 
Nagasaki:  Tim  Allan;  t/f:  095-824-6580; 
allan@kwassui.ac.jp;  Sarah  Apedaile;  t/f:  095-844- 
1024;  sarah@bronze.ocn.ne.jp 
Nagoya:  Claire  Gelder;  t:  052-781-0165;  f:  052-781-4334 
Nara:  Larry  Chin;  t:  0745-73-5377;  f:  0745-73-2453; 
lschin@gol.com 

Niigata:  Robin  Nagano;  t/f:  0258-47-9810; 

robin@vos.nagaokaut.ac.jp 
Okayama:  Judith  Mikami;  t/f:  086-696-0126; 

mikami@mxl  .tiki.ne.jp 
Okinawa:  John  Dickson;  t/f:  098-893-7557; 

dickson@southernx.ne.jp 
Omiya:  Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695; 
chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp;  Mary  Grove;  t:  048-644- 
5400;  grove@tuj.ac.jp 

Osaka:  Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 

kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp 
Sendai:  John  Wiltshier;  t:  0225-88-3832; 

BXU01356@niftyserve.or.jp 
Shizuoka:  Dean  Williams;  t:  0543-66-1459; 

deanw@iris.dti.ne.jp 
Shinshu:  Mary  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3894; 
mmaruga@aol.com 

Tochigi:  Jim  Chambers;  t/f:  028-627-1858; 
JiMiCham@aol.com 

Tokushima:  Nora  McKenna;  t:  0886-41-4980(h);  0886- 
65-1300  ext.  2375(w);  f:  0886-65-8037; 
nora@shikoku-u  .ac.jp 
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Tokyo:  Beth  Kerrison;  jalt_tokyo@hotmail.com; 

Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi:  Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658; 

kusaka@vega.aichi-u.ac.jp 
West  Tokyo:  Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp;  http://home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/ 
wtcal.hmtl 

Yamagata:  Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi:  Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

yuki@cu.yama.sut.ac.jp 
Yokohama:  Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 
thomton@fin.ne.jp 


Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein  & kakutani  tomoko 

We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  information  in 
Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th 
of  the  month,  at  least  three  months  ahead  (four  months 
for  overseas  conferences).  Thus,  December  15th  is  the 
deadline  for  a March  conference  in  Japan  or  an  April 
conference  overseas,  especially  when  the  conference  is 
early  in  the  month. 

Upcoming  Conferences 

December  27-30,  1999 — The  1999  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Modem  Language  Association  (MLA),  held 
this  year  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  USA,  features  three 
sessions  in  its  Division  on  Applied  Linguistics:  Cross- 
Cultural  Pragmatics  in  Spoken  and  Written  Dis- 
course, Language  Acquisition  and  Content-based 
Language  Instruction:  What  Does  Research  Have  to 
Say?  and  The  Role  of  Applied  Linguistics  in  Depart- 
ments of  Language  and  Literature. 

The  third  session  includes  ties  with  cultural  studies. 
The  November  PMLA  promised  a listing  of  all  session 
papers.  Descriptions  of  the  three  sessions  above  are 
available  in  the  Call  for  Papers  at  linguistlist.org/ 
issues/10/10-36. html#2,  while  general  convention 
information  is  available  at  www.mla.org/convention/ 
index2.htm.  For  further  general  conference  informa- 
tion, send  email  to  convention@mla.org,  phone  1- 
212-614-6355,  or  contact  the  MLA  head  office  at  10 
Astor  Place,  New  York,  NY  10003-6981,  USA;  t:  1-212- 
475-9500;  f:  1-212-477-9863. 

June  9-12,  2000 — JALTCALL2000,  Directions  and 
Debates  at  the  New  Millennium,  the  annual  na- 
tional conference  of  the  Computer-Assisted  Lan- 
guage Learning  (CALL)  SIG,  will  be  held  at  Tokyo 
University  of  Technology.  All  members/nonmem- 
bers are  welcome.  All  levels  of  computer  skill  are 
catered  to.  Both  English  and  Japanese  sessions  are 
planned.  The  main  event  is  June  10-11  (Sat-Sun) 
with  extra  activities  planned  for  the  9th  (Fri)  and 
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12th  (Mon).  Hands-on  sessions,  practical  tips,  theo- 
retical debate,  excellent  networking,  CALL  materials 
on  show — all  at  a beautiful  campus  and  Japan's  most 
state-of-the-art  facility. 

See  jaltcall.org/conferences/call2000/  for  more  de- 
tails in  both  English  and  Japanese. 

Calls  For  Papers/Posters 
(in  order  of  deadlines) 

January  10,  2000  (for  April  12-14,  2000) — A Virtual 
Odyssey — What's  Ahead  for  New  Technologies  in 
Learning? — Sth  Annual  Teaching  in  the  Commu- 
nity Colleges  (TCC)  Online  Conference.  One  of  the 
largest  and  most  practical  online  conferences  is 
seeking  paper  proposals  over  every  aspect  of  online 
learning/teaching.  For  general  and  background  in- 
formation re  TCC  conferences,  see  the  conference 
home  page  at  leahi.kcc.hawaii.edu/org/tcon2000. 
For  detailed  information  on  proposal  topics  and 
procedures,  go  direct  to  http://leahi.kcc.hawaii.edu/ 
org/tcon2000/proposal.html.  Human  interfaces? 
Write  Jim  Shimabukuro  (jamess@hawaii.edu)  or  Bert 
Kimura  (bert@hawaii.edu). 

January  15,  2000  (for  July  25-29,  2000) — Speaking  and 
Comprehending— The  Twenty-Seventh  LACUS  Fo- 
rum, will  be  hosted  at  Rice  University  in  Houston, 
Texas,  USA.  For  very  complete  proposal  information, 
follow  the  link  from  the  L\CUS  home  page  at  http:// 
fricka.glendon.yorku.ca:8008/mcummings.nsf. 

Send  proposals  or  further  questions  to  Lois 
Stanford,  Chair,  LACUS  Conference  Committee; 
Linguistics  Department,  4-36A  Assiniboia  Hall, 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta  T6G  2E7, 
Canada;  t:  1-780-492-3459;  f:  1-780-492-0806; 
lois.stanford@ualberta.ca. 

January  20,  2000  Alternate  Deadline  (for  July  29-August 
1, 2000) — Language  Learning  and  Multimedia:  Bridg- 
ing Humanity  and  Technology— Fourth  International 
Conference  on  Foreign  Language  Education  and 
Technology  (FLEAT IV),  cosponsored  by  LLA  and 
IALL,  in  Kobe,  Japan.  Proposals  for  English  or  Japanese 
oral  papers  and  posters  are  invited  concerning  the 
technology  of  language  learning  and  teaching,  cogni- 
tive processes  involved  in  language  skills,  cross-cul- 
tural aspects  of  language  learning,  first  and/or  second 
language  acquisition,  and  related  areas.  Contributors 
from  Asian  countries  are  especially  welcome.  See  the 
Call  for  Papers  at  www.hll.kutc.kansai-u.ac.jp:8000/ 
fleat4.html.  Further  inquiries:  Jun  Arimoto,  Vice  Sec- 
retary, FLEAT-IV;  Kansai  University  of  International 
Studies,  1-18  Sijimi-cho  Aoyama,  Miki,  Hyogo  673- 
0521,  Japan;  t:  0794-84-35  72;  f:  0794-85-1102; 
fleatQ&A@kuins.ac.jp 

February  1,  2000  (for  August  9-12,  2000) — The  4th 
Pacific  Second  Language  Research  Forum  (PacSLRF 
2000),  to  be  held  in  Semarang,  Central  Java,  Indone- 
sia, is  broad  in  scope,  covering  a range  of  topics 
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irainon  ivloum 

(5th  Edition) 

Lesley  Koustaff,  Brent  Gaston 
& Paul  Shimizu 

The  popular  student-centered  conversation  text 
is  now  better  than  ever. 

In  full-color  and  with  listening! 


CONTENTS 

HELP!  - Help  and  control  language 
Brown  Eyed  Girl  - Introducing  Betty 
Imagine  - Gestures  and  body  language 
Let’s  Dance’1  Ability 
Can't  Buy  Me  Love  - Permission 
I'm  Down  - Emotion  and  feelings 
Stand  By  Me  - Prepositions  and  location 
She's  a Woman  - Betty's  story  continues 
After  Midnight  • Time  and  numbers 
A Whiter  Shade  of  Pale  - Comparatives 
Your  Latest  Trick  - Superlatives 
Eight  Days  a Week  - Frequency 
Five  Long  Years  - Experiences 
When  I'm  64  - Future  plans 
I Can  See  Clearly  Now  - Class  interview 


Marathon  Mouth  ISBN  4-900689-00*9 

Teacher's  Edition ISBN  4-900689*11-4 

Marathon  Mouth  Activity  Cards ISBN  4-900689-12-2 

Marathon  Mouth  Cassette ISBN  4-900689-28-9 

For' a more  advanced  level  text,  or  to 
continue  the  learning  experience,  try 
Marathon  Mouth  Plus.  Also  revised  for 
2000,  it  features  the  same  co-operative 
learning,  listening  and  full-color 
presentation. 


Intercom 

Press 


alternative  publications 
for  the  discerning  teacher 


• 14  units  of  student-centered,  cooperative-learning  methodology,  with  a 
multi-skills  approach  that  builds  fluency  and  comprehension 

• Information  gaps,  class  surveys,  interviews,  and  personalization  activities 
maximize  student  on-task  time 

Q Taped  listening  exercises  add  listening  comprehension  dimensions,  with 
review  and  extension  through  peer  correction 

• Teacher's  Edition  with  alternative  methods  to  complete  exercises, 
transcripts  of  listening  exercises  and  glossary  of  vocabulary  in  Japanese. 


af 
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For  information  and  samples  of  Marathon  Mouth,  Marathon 
Mouth  Plus,  or  any  Intercom  Press  publication,  contact: 

Intercom  Press,  Inc. 

3-9-10-701  Tenjin,  Chuo-ku,  Fukuoka  810-0001 
tel:  (092)  726-5068  fax:  (092)  726-5069 
email:  books@intercompress.com 
http://www.intercompress.com 
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relevant  to  the  empirical  study  of  second  language 
acquisition  (SLA)  in  instructed  and  naturalistic  set- 
tings and  much  more.  For  quite  extensive  conference 
information,  including  topics  of  investigation,  visit 
pacslrf2000.indonesia.jumpeducation.com.  Send  200- 
300  word  abstracts,  along  with  affiliation,  surface  and 
email  addresses,  by  surface  or  email  to:  Peter  Robinson; 
Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  Department  of  English 
(PacSLRF  2000),  4-4-25  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150,  Japan; 
peterr@cl.aoyama.ac.jp.  Otherwise,  contact  Helena 
Agustien  at  Conference  Secretariat,  Gombel  Permai  V/ 
105,  Semarang  50261,  Indonesia;  t/f:  62-24-471061; 
LNUGRAHA@indosat.net.id. 

Reminders — Conferences 

December  5,  1999— JALT  Tokyo  Metro  Mini  Confer- 
ence— Classroom  Practice : Forging  New  Directions, 
at  Komazawa  University.  See  http://home.att.ne.jp/ 
gold/db/tmmc  or  contact  David  Brooks,  JALT  West 
Tokyo  Chapter  Program  Chair;  t/f:  042-335-8049; 
dbrooks@planetall.com 

December  11-13, 1999— Mapping  the  Territory : the 
Poetics  and  Praxis  of  Languages  and  Intercultural 
Communication — 4th  Annual  Cross-Cultural  Ca- 
pability Conference,  sponsored  by  the  Centre  for 
Language  Study  at  Leeds  Metropolitan  University  in 
England.  Website  at  http://www.lmu.ac.uk/cls/  or 
contact  Joy  Kelly  (j.kelly@lmu.ac.uk);  Centre  for 
Language  Study,  Leeds  Metropolitan  University, 
Beckett  Park  Campus,  Leeds  LS6  3QS,  UK;  f:  44-113- 
2745966,  t:  44-113-2837440. 

December  17-19,  1999 —The  Annual  International 
Language  in  Education  Conference  (ILEC)1999  on 
Language,  Curriculum  and  Assessment:  Research, 
Practice  and  Management,  at  The  Chinese  Univer- 
sity of  Hong  Kong.  See  www.fed.cuhk.edu.hk/-hkier/ 
seminar/s991216/index.htm,  or  contact  Charlotte 
Law  Wing  Yee  (wylaw@cuhk.edu. hk),  ILEC99;  Hong 
Kong  Institute  of  Educational  Research,  The  Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong,  Shatin,  N.T.,  Hong  Kong. 

Job  Information  Center/ 

Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole  & natsue  duggan 

To  list  a position  in  The  Language  Teacher,  please  fax  or 
email  Bettina  Begole,  Job  Information  Center,  at 
begole@po.harenet.ne.jp  or  call  0857-87-0858.  The  no- 
tice should  be  received  before  the  15th  of  the  month,  two 
months  before  publication,  and  contain  the  following 
information:  City  and  prefecture,  name  of  institution, 
title  of  position,  whether  full-  or  part-time,  qualifica- 
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tions,  duties,  salary  and  benefits,  application  materials, 
deadline,  and  contact  information.  (Please  note  that  all 
JIC  contact  data  in  the  April  Directory  Supplement  are 
out  of  date.) 

Hyogo-ken — The  Language  Center  at  Kwansei  Gakuin 
University  in  Nishinomiya  is  seeking  a full-time 
contract  instructor  of  English  as  a foreign  language. 
Qualifications:  MA  in  TESOL  or  applied  linguistics. 
Duties:  Teach  ten  90-minute  classes  per  week  in  an 
intensive  English  program  for  selected  university 
students.  Salary  & Benefits:  5,200,000  yen  per  year; 
research  allowance;  subsidized  furnished  housing; 
two-year  contract  renewable  for  two  more  years. 
Application  Materials:  Resume;  two  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation; one  copy  of  diploma(s);  written  state- 
ment of  applicant's  views  on  teaching  and  career 
objectives  (one  to  two  pages);  a five-  to  ten-minute 
videotaped  segment  of  your  class.  Deadline:  January 
10,  2000.  Contact:  Acting  Director;  Language  Cen- 
ter, Kwansei  Gakuin  University,  1-1-155  Uegahara, 
Nishinomiya  662-8501;  t:  0798-54-6131;  f:  0798-51- 
0909;  tkanzaki@kwansei.ac.jp;  www.kwansei.ac.jp/ 
LanguageCenter/IEP. 

Iwate-ken — Mizusawa  School  of  English  in  Mizusawa 
is  seeking  a full-time  English  teacher.  Qualifica- 
tions: At  least  two  years  experience  teaching  En- 
glish is  Japan  and  able  to  speak  Japanese.  Duties: 
Teach  English  conversation  to  all  ages;  testing; 
student  report  cards;  general  upkeep  of  school. 
Salary  & Benefits:  270,000  yen/month.  Contact: 
Lois  Mine;  Mizusawa  School  of  English,  1-2-3 
Tainichidori,  Mizusawa-shi,  Iwate  023-0827;  t/f: 
0197-25-8860. 

Kyoto — Kyoto  Nishi  High  School  is  looking  for  a full- 
time EFL  teacher  to  begin  April  1,  2000.  Qualifica- 
tions: Native-speaker  competency,  with  degree/ 
diploma  in  TEFL,  literature,  or  education.  Ability  to 
speak  Japanese  is  preferred.  Position  requires  a mini- 
mum two-year  commitment.  Duties:  Teach  at  least 
13  classes  per  five-day  week  in  an  integrated  content- 
based  program  including  reading,  writing,  listening, 
and  speaking  in  the  international  course;  speaking/ 
listening  in  other  courses;  other  responsibilities  in- 
clude team  curriculum  planning,  committee  work, 
overseas  chaperoning,  homeroom  responsibilities 
from  second  year,  other  school  activities.  Salary  & 
Benefits:  Salary  based  on  experience  (270,000- 
300,000  per  month);  bonus  of  three  months  gross 
salary  the  first  year,  increasing  by  one  month  each 
year  to  a six-month  maximum;  transportation;  hous- 
ing allowance  based  on  marital  status;  visa  sponsor- 
ship. Application  Materials:  Resume,  three 
references,  two  letters  of  recommendation,  and  state- 
ment of  purpose.  Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact:  Lori 
Zenuk-Nishide;  Kyoto  Nishi  High  School,  course  of 
International  and  Cultural  Studies,  37  Naemachi 
Yamanouchi,  Ukyo-ku,  Kyoto  615-0074;  t:  075-321- 
0712;  f:  075-322-7733;  l_nishid@kufs.ac.jp. 
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Person-to-Person  Network  Skills 


Timothy  Kiggell 

Like  its  sister  book  NEXUS,  LEXUS  focuses  on  practical  communication 
ability  for  college-age  students.  Every  page  presents  a balance  of  dynamic 
and  relevant  speaking  and  listening  activities  to  help  students 
communicate  more  effectively. 


easy  to  use  format 


warm  up  a lively  illustration 
and  accompanying  questions 
set  the  topic 

language  focus  important 
language  functions  with 
controlled  practice 
guess  work  students  choose 
from  the  possible  outcomes 
i pair  work  students  work 
together  with  listening  and 
speaking  activities 


WBSS&EEM 

Each  unit  finishes  with  a 
project  to  give  students  the 
opportunity  to  practice 
communication  skills  in  a 
creative  and  exciting  context. 


For  further  information  contact  our  ELT  HOTLINE  at: 

Tel:  03-5977-8581  Fax:  03-5977-8582  E-mail:  info@mlh.co.jp 


Please  send  a sample  of  LEXUSD  NEXUSD  (please  tick  one).  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name:  School: 


Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


& 


MACMILLAN 


ER1CLANGUAGEH0USE 


Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303, 3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 

Tel:  06-6245-9995  Fax:  06-6245-9996 

www  http://www.mlh.co.jp  e-mail  info@mlh.co.jp 
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Osaka-fu — Otemon  Gakuin  University  in  Ibaraki-shi 
is  seeking  three  teachers  to  teach  an  intensive  En- 
glish seminar  from  February  21 -March  3, 2000.  Quali- 
fications: Native  English-speaker  competency, 
teaching  experience,  working  visa,  and  university 
degree.  Duties:  Teach  30  hours/week,  plus  lesson 
preparation.  Class  size  will  be  limited  to  ten  stu- 
dents, but  some  classes  may  be  combined  for  team- 
teaching. Salary  & Benefits:  400,000  yen  plus  travel 
expenses.  Application  Materials:  Resume  and  cover 
letter;  essay  outlining  ideas  for  teaching  an  intensive 
English  seminar.  Contact:  Linda  Viswat;  Otemon 
Gakuin  University,  International  Business  Manage- 
ment Faculty,  2-1-16  Nishiai,  Ibaraki-shi,  Osaka  567; 
f:  0726-48-5427;  viswat@res.otemon.ac.jp. 

Tokyo-to — International  Training  Institute,  NHKJoho 
Network,  Inc.  (an  affiliate  of  NHK)  in  Shibuya  is 
seeking  part-time  English  teachers  to  begin  in  April, 
2000.  Qualifications:  MA  in  TEFL/TESL,  interna- 
tional relations,  business,  or  related  field;  three  years 
English-teaching  experience  at  an  advanced  level. 
Duties:  Teach  advanced  English  classes  through  a 
content-based  approach  using  news  programs  and 
articles,  business  texts,  etc.  Salary  & Benefits:  Based 
on  qualifications  and  experience.  Application  Ma- 
terials: Cover  letter  highlighting  qualifications,  ex- 
perience, and  preferred  teaching  methods;  detailed 
CV  with  photo;  copy  of  diploma;  names  and  contact 
information  of  two  references.  Deadline:  December 
10,  1999.  Contact:  Hiroshi  Meguro;  International 
Training  Institute,  NHKJoho  Network,  Inc.,  9-23 
Kamiyama-cho,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-0047.  After 
screening,  strong  candidates  will  be  contacted  for 
mid-December  interviews. 

Wakayama-ken — English  Village  International  K.K. 
in  Tanabe  is  looking  for  a full-  or  part-time  English 
teacher  to  begin  immediately.  Qualifications:  Teach- 
ing experience  preferable  but  not  necessary.  Duties: 
Teach  mostly  children  at  a growing  school.  Salary  & 
Benefits:  Visa  sponsorship  possible.  Application 
Materials  and  Contact:  Fax  cover  letter  and  resume 
to  English  Village  International  at  0739-26-0710, 
attention  Kathy  Sekioka. 


Cowie  & Ogane,  cont'd  from  p.  34. 

McNiff,  J.  (1988,  reprinted  1997).  Action  research:  Prin- 
ciple and  practice.  London:  Routledge.  pp.  164. 

McNiff,  J.  (1993).  Teaching  as  learning:  An  action  re- 
search approach.  London:  Routledge.  pp.  125. 

Collins,  U.,  & McNiff,  J.  (1999).  Rethinking  pastoral 
care.  London:  Routledge.  pp.  217. 


Jean  McNiff  has  written  extensively  on  AR,  and  the 
two  earlier  books  are  superb  guides  to  practical  AR 
issues  which  are  well  worth  getting.  In  the  co-edited 
book  with  Una  Collins  there  is  a remarkable  collection 
of  teachers'  stories  from  schools  in  Ireland.  These  are 
inspiring  reports  of  how  teachers  cope  with  issues 
beyond  classroom  methodology  or  techniques.  Aidan 
O'Reilly's  chapter,  "Sir!  Sir!,"  is  a heartbreakingly  hon- 
est account  of  his  efforts  to  work  with  adolescents  who 
were  described  as  awful  and  unmanageable.  A must 
read  and  take  your  tissues  with  you. 

McTaggert,  R.  (Ed.).  (1997).  Participatory  action  re- 
search: International  contexts  and  consequences.  New 
York:  SUNY.  pp.  282. 

This  is  a very  good  collection  of  international  articles 
giving  a mainly  historical  perspective  on  AR.  There  are 
several  examples  of  educational  projects,  including 
Grundy's  survey  of  Australian  work,  particularly  that 
done  by  Kemmis  and  Carr  at  Deakin  University,  and 
one  on  the  Ford  Teaching  project  in  the  UK  by  John 
Elliot's  partner  Adelman.  The  most  inspirational  chap- 
ter is  by  Batliwala  and  Patel  (mentioned  by  Graham 
Crookes  in  the  feature  article  interview)  describing 
their  work  collaborating  with  thousands  of  street 
dwellers  in  Bombay  to  conduct  a census.  It  certainly 
puts  Monday  morning's  lesson  in  perspective. 

Noffke,  S.  E.,  & Stevenson,  R.  B.  (Eds.).  (1995).  Educa- 
tional action  research:  Becoming  practically  critical.  New 
York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  pp.  228. 

The  foreword  by  Cochran-Smith  and  Lytle  and  the 
introductory  chapter  by  Noffke  are  eloquent  essays  and 
must  reads.  Noffke's  fundamental  questions  are  what 
and  how  AR  can  contribute  to  the  development  of  a 
more  caring  and  just  system  of  schooling  for  teachers 
and  students.  This  book  may  help  readers  understand 
AR  from  historical,  theoretical  and  critical  perspectives 
and  presents  13  case  studies  in  teacher  education,  in 
practice,  and  in  teaching  support  systems. 

Wells,  G.,  Bernard,  L.  Gianotti,  M.  A.,  Keating,  C., 
Konjevic,  C.,  Kowal,  M.,  Maher,  A.,  Mayer,  C.,  Moscoe, 
T.,  Orzechowska,  E.,  Smieja,  A.,  & Swartz,  L.  (1994). 
Changing  schools  from  within:  Creating  communities  of 
inquiry.  Toronto:  OISE  Press,  pp.  286. 

In  an  excellent  opening  chapter,  Wells  critiques  the 
current  field  of  teacher  research  in  education.  He  then 
introduces  a collection  of  nine  studies  by  teacher 
researchers  who  were  students  in  an  AR  course  he 
taught  as  part  of  a graduate  studies  program  in  educa- 
tion. The  first  six  studies  cover  literacy  learning  in 
elementary  schools,  and  the  last  three  examine  the 
concerns  of  teacher  educators.  The  final  chapter  is  an 
account  of  Wells'  own  AR  as  a university-based  teacher 
educator. 
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Membership  Information 

jalt  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for 
the  exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field. 
jalt,  formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  3,500.  There  are  currently  38  jalt  chapters  and  1 affiliate 
chapter  throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  tesol  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of 
Other  Languages)  and  a branch  of  iatefl  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 
Publications  jalt  publishes  The  Language  Teacher,  a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on 
professional  concerns;  the  semi-annual  jalt  Journal;  jalt  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  jalt  Applied  Materials 
(a  monograph  series). 

Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  jalt  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or 
bi-monthly  basis  in  each  jalt  chapter,  and  Special  Interest  Groups,  Sigs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest,  jalt  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Miyazaki,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama, 
Okinawa,  Omiya,  Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata, 
Yamaguchi,  Yokohama,  Kumamoto  (affiliate). 

SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Material  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video; 
Other  Language  Educators  (affiliate);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (affiliate);  Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education 
(affiliate),  jalt  members  can  join  as  many  sigs  as  they  wish  for  a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  sig. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  jalt  Research 
Grants  Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships 
(¥5,000)  are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000), 
available  to  two  individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  jalt  publication.  Group 
Memberships  (¥6, 500/person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each 
publication  is  provided  for  every  five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  jalt  meeting,  by  using 
the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubin  furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher,  or  by  sending  an  International 
Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge),  a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank), 
or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office.  Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership 
fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  jalt@gol.com 
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UP.  The  all-in-one  way  to  evaluate  and  prepare  your  students  for  TOEFL  Whether  you  are 
assessing  your  students'  skills  for  placement,  or  measuring  their  progress,  one  comprehensive 
test  makes  it  easy,  UP  TOEFL  is  the  official  TOEFL  Institutional  Testing  Program  from  the  test 
specialists  at  ETS.  It  is  an  excellent  choice  for  predicting  performance  on  the  official  TOEFL 
test.  For  a flexible,  accurate,  and  economical  way  to  assess  — % 

, ..  r r / J7TC  ) Educational 

proficiency  in  English,  write  or  call  for  more  information.  Testing  service 


(03)  5467-5520  • http://www.toefl.org  • toefl@ets.oTg  • Council  on  International  Education  Exchange  (CIEE) 
Cosmos  Aoyama  Bldg.  B1,  5-53-67  Jingumae,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8355,  Japan 

ETS,  EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE,  TOEFL,  and  the  TOEFL  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Educations/  Testing  Service. 

The  modernized  ETS  logo  is  a trademark  of  Educational  Testing  Service.  01998  ETS 
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Oxford  I’nivc-rsicy  Press 


Visit  the  OPD  interactive  website  at: 

http://www.picturedictionary.org 


New  from  0 


The  OPD  Program  features: 

A full-color  picture  dictionary  with  over 
3,700  words,  each  defined  in  context  and 
clearly  labelled 

140  key  topics  targeted  to  meet  the 
vocabulary  needs  of  adult  and  young 
adult  learners 

A variety  of  exercises  for  practice  and 
review  that  encourage  accurate  use  of 
the  new  vocabulary 

Full-color  beginner  and  intermediate 
Workbooks  for  additional  speaking  and 
writing  practice 

Focused  Listening  Cassettes  for  extended 
listening  practice 

A Classic  Classroom  Activities 
reproducibles  pack  with  over  1 00 
communicative  activities 


Yes,  please  send  me  a sample  copy  of  the 

OPD  - Monolingual  version  or  Bilingual  version  (please  circle  one) 


Name:. 


School  Name: . 

Telephone: 

E-mail: 


Fax: . 


Preferred  Mailing  Address: 


ERJC 


Both  monolingual  and  bilingual 
versions  are  available! 


Please  fax  to: 

03-5995-3919 
Oxford  University  Press 
2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
T171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 

FAX:  03-5995-3919 

elt@oupjapan.co.jp 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-6368-9213 
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U.S.  Department  of  Education 

Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (OERI) 
National  Library  of  Education  (NLE) 
Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC) 
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